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PEEFACE. 


The appearance of the following volume in its present form 
demands a few preliminary observations. 

During the last four years, whenever health permitted, 
the Author has been in the habit of addressing mixed audi* 
ences in England and Scotland, both from the pulpit and 
the platform, on the subject of Christian Missions. He has 
also largely enjoyed the inestimable privilege of advocating 
the same blessed cause before the Presbyteries, Synods, 
and General Assemblies of the Church of Scotland. Of the 
Addresses delivered on different occasions, some have 
already been published by special request, and widely cir* 
eulated. Of the greater part, no written record over exist- 
ed, beyond the reports of the public journals, and a few 
loose scattered headings or netonda,— intelligible to no one 
but the Author himself. 

When, in May last, it was judged that, in the good Pro- 
vidence of God, the state of his health might reasonably be 
expected to admit of his once more braving the fervours of 
a tropica] clime, it came to be a question how he could most 
profitably dispose of his time and strength during the inteo- 
val of a few months which must elapse previous to his final 
departure ; whether, for example, he ought to resume his 
wonted vocation of addressing public meetings in different 
parts of the country ; or whether he ought to commit to 
writing, with the view of publication, the substance of what 
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he had so often endeavoured to enforce on the attention of 
his countrymen. The latter alternative was that which the 
friends of the missionary cause unanimously advised him to 
adopt : and when he states the simple fact that, with the 
exception of a few pages, he had, in the course of four 
months, not only to write out the entire volume, but at one 
and the same time submit to the drudgery of carrying it 
through the press, — and that too, amid numberless distract- 
ing interruptions, — ^he trusts that its manifold imperfections 
will be treated with that indulgence which the circumstances 
of the case require at the hands of the candid reader. The 
circumstance, that the materials of which the volume is 
composed, formed originally the substance of oral addresses, 
will sufficiently account for the frequent transition from the 
didactic to the hortatory style of composition. 

The first chapter mainly consists of statements of historic 
fact^ gleaned from Mill, Maurice, M‘Pherson, and other au- 
thorities. These statements, when introduced isolatedly — 
as hitherto they have usually been — into the body of length- 
ened narratives and elaborate dissertations, are apt to be 
passed over by the reader without attracting any special 
observation, or suggesting any special inference. But when 
separated from the mass of general history, and represented 
in one continuous form, they seem to open up the most in- 
teresting and important views of the connection between 
India and the Western World ; of the reciprocal influences 
which these in times past have exercised, and are still likely 
to exercise, on each others destiny ; and of the solemn obli- 
gations under which the British Churches are hiid, to fall in 
with the palpable designs of Providence, in reference to the 
evangelization of India and the East. 

The second cliapter proposes to unfold the grand theory of 
Hinduism. In this department the Author has nothing new 
— nothing original — to add to the subject-matter. His sole 
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purpose has been to furnish a reply to the question so often 
put to him, What is Hinduism ! The existing materials for 
furnishing such a reply are more than abundant. Indeed, 
it is their veiy superabundance which constitutes the diffi- 
culty of generalizing and reducing them to a consecutive form, 
and within reasonable limits. They are to be found in works 
translated, in whole or in part, from the Sanskrit language ; 
such as the Institutes of Manu, the Bhagavad Oita, the 
Ramayan, &c. They are to be found in analysis, reviews, 
and dissertations scattered in profusion over the ponderous 
series of “ Asiatic Researches;^ the transactions of various 
Asiatic Societies at home and abroad ; and the miscellaneous 
papers inserted in Asiatic Journals and Registers. They are 
to be found in separate treatises on the history and litera- 
ture, the philosophy and mythology, of the Hindus. Now, 
what seemed wanting was a brie/ connected summary of lead- 
ing principles ; — a summary which might open up to the 
inexperienced, or to such as have no time for ampler 
investigations, a brief but comprehensive glimpse of the 
stupendous system of Hinduism ; — a summary which might 
tend to show how the varied parts of so incongruous and 
multifarious a scheme are made to hang together ; — a sum- 
mary which might enable readers ever afterwards to refer 
the apparently unconnected and boundless variety of prac- 
tical details to their proper bearing and position in the great 
chart of theoretic Brahmanism. Such a summary the Author 
has endeavoured, however imperfectly, to supply. In pre- 
paring it, he has freely availed himself of the writings of Sir 
W. Jones, Wilkins, Oolebrooko, Vans Kennedy, and others ; 
who have expatiated at large over the wide domains of Ori- 
entalism. At the same time, in his choice and rejection, of 
materials — in his exposition of the views and opinions which 
ihay be said to constitute Brahmanical orthodoxy — ^be has* 
l^en guided solely by his own vivid recollection of oral dis- 
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cuBsions and mutual interrogatorieB, carried on for Beveral 
years, in his familiar and habitual intercourse with the soner 
of Brahma on the banks of the Ganges. In fact, he had 
constantly before his mind^s eye the image of a learned 
Brahman of the orthodox school ; and his endeavour has 
been to present such a statement on every division and sub- 
division of the complex theme, as experience has taught 
him to believe would be rendered by a skilful advocate and 
expounder of the Brahmanical creed, if required to act the 
part of Commentator and Interpreter. On this account, by 
seizing simply on those generic features which a sagacious 
Brahman would hold to be soundest and most genuine ; and 
by excluding all consideration of the endless variations, dis- 
cordances, and downright contradictions, which abound in 
the sacred repositories of his faith, the present summary 
may well be regarded as exhibiting the theory of Hinduism 
in its most favourable aspect. That theory, in its vastly 
complicated artificial form, is an heterogeneous compound, 
resulting from a strange combination of corruptions of pri- 
meval tradition and monstrous exaggerations of historic 
facts, conjectural physics and baseless metaphysics, philo- 
sophic speculations and dialectic subtil ties, — the production 
of widely distant realms — ^the growth of successive ages ! 
How, or by what precise steps, all the parts of the im- 
mense system came to be what they now are, must ever 
remain an undeterminable problem. Still, the system itself 
bears internal evidence of the rise and progress of many 
of its parts ; and our knowledge of the authentic history 
of man's primitive condition and subsequent fall, supplies 
a clew wherewith, inferentially and deductively, to track 
other parts in the windings of the labyrinth. Hence it 
was the Author’s original design to prefix an introductory 
chapter under the designation of “ The Natural History of 
Hinduism.” But as he advanced, he found the discussion 
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becoming involved in so intricate a mazo, and threatening 
to expand into such unreasonable dimensions, that he was 
constrained wholly to abandon the design ; and to confine 
himself exclusively to an expository description of what Himr 
duism actually in its last and most elaborate form. 

The third chapter is devoted to an account of some of the 
leading superstitions and idolatries of Eastern India. Here, 
too, the Author does hot pretend to advance any thing novel. 
He is not aware of referring to any particulars, which, in 
some shape or other, have not been already adverted to by 
Buchanan, Heber, Peggs, Ward, and others, who have been 
eye-witnesses of the scenes they respectively describe. All 
that he has to state is, that having witnessed many of the 
same scenes as his predecessors, he has endeavoured, in his 
own way, to picture forth some of the more noticeable phe- 
nomena which offered themselves to his own ocular observa- 
tion. Having mentioned the name of Ward, the Author 
cannot but render his humble tribute of grateful acknow- 
ledgment to that great and good man, — as an observer and 
recorder of Hindu superstitions, manners, and customs. The 
more intimately he became acquainted with the state of 
things in Bengal, the more did he find reason to marvel at 
the exceeding variety, as well as minute accuracy of detail, 
which characterise the volumes of Ward. 

In the fourth chapter, there is a consideration of the 
general agency to be employed in evangelizing India. In the 
views there unfolded, the Author is not conscious of pro- 
posing any thing new, or merely experimental. Quite the 
contrary. All he contends for is, that the lessons of past 
history and experience should be carefully treasured up, and 
brought to bear upon, the modem evangelistic enterprise. 
He may be wrong in some of his opinions and conclusions ; 
but if he has erred, he has erred unwittingly, and will re- 
joice to have the truth pointed out to him. He may possibly 
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have offended some of the more zealous and devoted friends 
of the missionary cause ; but if he has given unnecessAry 
offence, he has done so unwittingly, and will, on being con- 
vinced of this mistake, rejoice to tender any acknowledg- 
ment which charity may prompt, or justice may demand. 
To avoid, as far as possible, even the very appearance of 
offending, the different questions have been discussed wholly 
apart from any specific reference to the proceedings of par- 
ticular individuals or particular societies. Conscious in his 
own mind of desiring nought but to discover the most 
effectual method of promoting God'*s cause and, glory in the 
world, he has striven to discuss principles and measures 
apart from personalities altogether. The question ought 
never to be, Whether, in proposing to alter or amend such 
a measure which may have been adopted by such an indi- 
vidual or such a society, we thereby intentionally or unin- 
tentionally appear to impeach the wisdom of the one or of the 
other? No ; the real question ought ever to be. Whether, 
in proposing any alteration or amendment of previously 
sanctioned measures, the groat end which all have in com- 
mon — ^the diffusion of the blessed Gospel, and the salvation 
of lost souls,— can be more successfully promoted thereby ? 
If so, all who love the Lord Jesus and the souls of men bet- 
ter than the gratification of their own natural desires, or the 
following out of their own individual views or self-originated 
schemes, must unitedly rejoice in any suggestion, proceeding 
from whatever quarter, which may hold out the prospect of 
greater efficiency and success in subverting Satan's empire, 
— in hastening on the reign of grace now, and the kingdom 
of glory hereafter. Friendly remarks or corrections from 
the members of any denomination of Christians, addressed 
directly to the Author, to the care of his Publishers, will 
be gratefully received and duly attended to. 

In the fifth chapter, miscellaneous objections to the mis- 
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sionary enterprise are considered. Individuals in different 
classes of society may reckon this objection or the other 
now obsolete, because to their own minds such objections 
may not have occurred, or because • such objections may 
not prevail in those circles in which they usually move. 
During several years past, it has been the Author’s lot to 
have come in contact with individuals of every grade and 
profession in society, from the highest to the lowest. He 
therefore begs to assure the reader, that he has noticed no 
objection which he has not found influentially current among 
some one class or another. And as the work has been writ- 
ten for gineral perusal, ho has deemed it his duty to meet 
and satisfy, as far as practicable, the peculiar demands of 
generic sections of the community. Those who still object 
to Indian Missions in particular, on mistaken grounds of 
State policy, he would refer to the learned, argumentative, 
and eloquent work of the Rev. W. M. Hetherington, on the 
“ Fulness of Time,” — in wh^h, amongst other important 
matters, the proposition, that “ true religion is not only the 
source and measure of national prosperity, but the very end 
of national existence,” is established by a resistless train of 
historic fact and logical inference. 

The sixth chapter can only be regarded as a fragment. 
The original intention of the Author was to enter at large 
into the history of the Church of Scotland’s Foreign Mis- 
sions from their rise to the present time. But the unex- 
pected length to which the preceding chapters extended, left 
him no other alternative than to limit himself to the briefest 
period which could furnish an intelligible conception of the 
principles, working, and design' of these missions. On this 
account he has confined his brief notices exclusively to the 
station first selected — Calcutta ; and in the educational de- 
partment, to the operations of the first twelvemonth there ; 
—merely glancing at the present and anticipated results. 
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For a year and a-half the first Missionary had to stand 
alone. At the termination of that period he was joined by 
an able and respected colleague, — Rev. W. M‘Kay ; — who, 
entering on the discharge of his office with promptitude and 
power, has since almost fallen a martyr in the cause. May 
the Lord in mercy spare his invaluable life ; and restore him 
to his chosen field of usefulness in the missionary vineyard. 
The Rev. D. Ewart reached Calcutta towards the close of 
1834; and has ever since been privileged to labour with 
unwearied zeal and untiring energy. The Rev. Messrs 
M ‘Donald and Smith have subsequently gone forth in the 
fulness of the blessing of the Gospel of peace. Concerning 
Bombay, Puna, and Madras, where vigorous branches of the 
India Mission have within the last four years been estab- 
lished, the Author can scarcely regret that necessity has con- 
strained him to be silent. The facts within his possession 
could not have-enabled him to do any thing like justice to the 
labours of all the talented j,nd noble-minded Missionaries 
at these stations. Besides, though at each Presidency the 
general •principles of the missionary system pursued bo iden- 
tical, there must necessarily be variations arising from local 
peculiarities, which tend to modify these principles in their 
practical application. Of these variations it would be diffi- 
cult for any one else besides the living agent to furnish an 
adequate statement. Who but Mr Anderson could fully 
elucidate the occasions, causes, and applicability of the 
energetic measures adopted by himself and his coadjutors 
at Madras ? Who but Dr W ilson could sufficiently unfold 
and vindicate the Herculean labours of himself and his 
colleagues at Bombay \ It is fondly hoped that the day is 
not far distant, when these honoured servants of the Lord 
will be empowered to supply a connected narrative of their 
intensely interesting proceedings at the sister Presidencies. 

What would have formed a distinct chapter in the history 
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of the Calcutta Mission, is, for want of ^space, now thrown 
into an abridged form in the Appendix. The subject tends 
to present a large and influential portion of Hindu society 
in so novel an aspect, — tends also to present a sphere for 
the application of Missionary labour of so novel a character, 
— that the Author could not withhold the present fragment, 
however unworthy of the theme. Besides, it serves the 
purpose of proving, if any such proof wore at all necessary, 
that, from the earliest period, the Christian education of the 
young, with a view to the noblest ulterior objects, formed 
practically, as well as theoretically, only a single department 
of the general scheme of missionary procedure. While the 
Missionaries of the Church of Scotland have been sent forth 
with a special commission to prosecute the only means within 
their reach, in the absence of miracles, towards rearing a 
superior race of native teachers and preachers of the ever- 
lasting Gospel ; they have been sent forth with an equally 
special commission to preach as they have opportunity, — to 
be instant in season and out of season, in communicating 
the blessed knowledge of salvation to all around them, of 
every class and of every grade, — and that, too, irrespectively 
of those conventional forms and modes of address, all those 
mechanical arrangements as to places of stated resort which, 
in a Christian land, ages have served to consecrate. 

It was the Author’s intention to subjoin references to 
authorities at the foot of the different pages. This, how- 
ever, would have greatly increased the size of a volume 
already too large. Besides, the work having no pretensions 
whatever of a literary character, never was designed for the 
use of the learned at all ; but solely for the great mass of 
general readers, who are only very partially acquainted with 
the subjects treated of; and who have neither inclination 
nor opportunity for consulting references, even if these were 
redundantly supplied. Moreover, many of the minor quota- 
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tions are given wholly from memory ; and though the name 
of the authority might be mentioned, the page or section of 
the book very frequently could not be furnished. 

It was also the Author''s intention to add a large Appen- 
dix of Notei — partly explanatory, and partly vindicatory. 
The bulk to which the volume has swoln, and this alone, 
has prevented the accomplishment of that part of the design. 
Without such Notes, he is conscious that many of his state- 
ments are peculiarly liable to misapprehensibn. To illustrate 
what is meant : — At the bottom of page 81, it is asserted, 
that nowhere can a single moral attribute, properly 90 
called^ be, found ascribed to the one God — ^the Supreme 
Brahm of the Hindus."'’ In a note^ the reason of the qualifi- 
cation expressed by the words in italics, would be illustrated 
— the precise nature of those generalized “ qualities’" which 
Brahm is said to assume when he awakes from his slumber, 
would be defined. Again, in page 123, an account is given 
of the Hindu theory of the nature and origin of caste. In 
a note^ the various modijicatiom to which in practice that 
theory has been subjected, would be largely pointed out; 
and thus might numberless doubts, difficulties, and misap- 
prehensions, be anticipated and obviated. In the unavoid- 
able absence of such notes, therefore, the Author must 
throw himself on the indulgence of the candid reader ; as 
in the text itself it would be plainly impossible to introduce 
all those minute details which might act as so many fences 
and safeguards of the meaning. 

The train of remark in some of the following chapters 
having led the Author to refer almost exclusively to generic 
principles and modes of procedure in the history of modern 
missions ; and his own labours having been mainly conducted 
within a sphere which, in the metropolis of British India, 
had not previously been occupied — it did not fall in with the 
scope of his veiy brief sketches to bestow a more specific 
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notice on the operations of his brethren and coadjutors of 
other Ghristian denominations. Of the American mission 
in Geylon, which possesses so many features in common with 
that of the Church of Scotland he, at the time to which his 
historic observations refer, knew nothing but the name. He 
cannot, however, refrain from once more doing whdt he has 
already repeatedly done in oral and written forms, — he 
cannot help giving expression to the delight which he has 
heretofore enjoyed, and the profit which he has hereto- 
fore reaped, in the society of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries in the missionary field. With the agents of 
all the great English societies it was his happy lot to asso- 
ciate on terms of the most familiar and endearing inteiv 
course. To the Adams and Lacroixs of the Independents, 
the Beichardts of the Church of England, the Yates and 
the Pearces of the junior Baptist mission, Calcutta, he has 
again and again been laid under the deepest obligation for 
their counsels and freely communicated experience. And 
what shall he say as to the senior fraternity at Serampore 
now no more ? Often since his return to Britain has he 
been pained to hear these devoted men accused of worldly 
extravagance, oriental pomp, princely grandeur, and sundry 
other foibles, errors, and inconsistences ! Knowing, from 
ocular evidence, that these and such like charges were, to 
say the least, most grossly exaggerated, he has ever felt it 
a special privilege to have had it in his power to vindicate 
the name and memory of these venerated labourers. What! 
— men who, for thirty or forty years, braved the noxious in- 
fluences of a tropical clime, — ^taught and preached the Gos- 
pel to thousands, and tens of thousands, — gave versions of 
the Bible in whole or in part, and more or less perfect, into 
the majority of the Indian dialects ! — men who, besides 
supporting their own family establishments, actually ex- 
pended, for the promotion of Christianity in India, from 
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their own eaminge^ more than sixty thousand pounds ! — Talk 
of flaws and imperfections in the multitudinous sayings and 
doings of such men ! — would it not be miraculous if none 
such could be detected ? Owing to man’s fallibility, errors 
in judgment may lead to the projection of inadequate mea- 
sures ; owing to man’s frailty, there may often be feebleness 
in the execution of good ones. But, in all Christendom, let 
any three men be pointed out, who have done more than 
Ward, Marshman, and Carey, to earn new trophies for the 
Redeemer in the hitherto unconquered realms of Paganism, 
— and then^ but not till then, would the Author consent to 
remain silent when the first stone was thrown at the noble, 
the immortal triumvirate of Scrampore ! 

In conclusion, the Author cannot but publicly return his 
unfeigned thanks to his kind and revered friend, the Rev. 
Dr Brunton, — under whose hospitable roof ho has during 
the last four months found a congenial home, — and for all 
whose counsels and valuable suggestions, when the present 
Work was passing through the press, he has been laid 
under obligations which can never be adequately repaid. 

Now, to Him, “ who is the blessed and only Potentate, 
the King of kings and Lord of lords ; who only hath im- 
mortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto ; whom no man hath seen, nor can see ; — to Him be 
honour and power everlasting. Amen.” 

Bilstane, near Edinburgh, 

25ih October 1839. 


Should any profits arise from the sale of this Publication^ 
they are to be devoted exclusively to purposes promotive of the^ 
intn^ests of the India Mission. 
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at the commencement of the (Christian n a^ and the present position 
of India — Argument arid appeal founded on this, in behalf oj the 
spread of the Gospel. 

For the last three thousand years has India, unexhausted 
and inexhaustible, been pouring an uninterrupted stream of 
opulence upon the Western World. 

During that long period, measuring half the duration :>f 
the globe, the intenncKliate points of communication between 
the East and the West have changed with the' rise and 
fall of mighty (ntios and empires. Connected, however, 
witli all such changes, there is one fu^t that stands out in 
singular proniiiic'nce, chalh'iiging the attention of the patriot, 
the statesman, and the Christian ]>hilanthropist. It is a 
fact, too, so uniform and eharacteristi**, that it may w(‘ll be 
entith'd to rank as an historic law. The fact is this : — 
that whatev(.*r city or nation has, in the lapse of past ages, 
held in its hands the keys of Indian coinmerec' and Indian 
influence, that city or nation has, for tlu' time bi ing, stood 
forth in the van of the civilized world as the richest and 
most flourishing. Indeed, the temporary mono[)oly of Imliaii 
trade has rciscucd even p<'tty states i'rom obscurity ; and 
raised them to a height of greatness, and wealth, and 
power, vastly incommensurate with tlnar natural resource's. 
Some of the most famous cities of anti<iuity it may bo said 
to have literally created. With the hrst possession of it, 
the^y suddenly sprang to their meridian of glory ; and with 
its departure, they as rapidly^ sunk into the dark niglit of 
oblivion. 

The southern peninsula of Arabia, projecting, as it does, 
like an isthmus between the East and the West, seems, 
from the ('arlicst times, to have enjoyed, on a great scale, 
the full benefit of Indian commerce. And is it not matter 
of historic record, that the most important advantages were 
thereby conferred on the inhabitants i Did it not stimulate 
their industry at home, — multiplying the necessaries, en- 
hancing the eomfoi'ts, and siiperadding the most coveted 
luxuries of life i Engaging the services of art as the ally of 
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nature, did it not lead to sucli improvements of an originally 
happy soil, as doubly to justify the poetic designation of 
“ Araby the blest Did it not arouse the great mass of 
the people to correspondent activities abroad— earning for 
them a distinguished reputation for nautical enterprise, and 
enabjing them to plant and maintain flourishing colonies on 
the most distant African shores ? 

Or, casting our eyes northward, over the sandy skirts of 
ancient Syria, do wo not find the barren waste doing homage 
to the prolific bounty of the East? Do we not find the 
mere transit depot of Indian produce suddenly rise into 
surpassing grandeur I Indian commerce found Palmyra 
composed, as it wore, of brick, — ^but loft it more precious 
than marble. And, to this day, those mins that fill the 
traveller with amazement, if animated and vocal, would 
cease not to proclaim, — Behold, these are but the time-worn 
fragments of that wealth and magnificence which dropped in 
the desert from the wings of Orient riches, on their passage 
to the West ! 

Or, if we look westward, along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, do we not find the various tribes of Phenicia, 
though only the secondary conveyers of the merchandise 
of the East, thereby raised into temporary prosperity and 
renown ? And with the disappearance of that aggrandizing 
traffic, do we not find all their glory vanish like a dream ? 
What enabled Tyre, single-handed and unaided, to resist 
so successfully, and so long, the mightiest assaults of the 
Macedonian conqueror ? Chiefly the resources which it 
had aeoumulated from its monopoly of the Indian trade. 
This could not escape the eagle-eye of Alexander. Accord- 
ingly, on having achieved the conquest of Egypt, he at once 
resolved, through that country, to open a direct communi- 
cation with India, and replace Tyre by a nobler emporium 
for Eastern trade. Hence the origin and design of that 
celebrated city, which still retains the name of its royal 
founder. And when the conqueror, in his swift career, 
reached the Indus with its tributaries, and had concluded, 
in those days of geographical ignorance, that these were none 
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other than the feeding streams of the Nile, his biographer, 
Arrian, expressly assures us, that the vast fleet placed 
under the command of Nearchus, was equipped for the 
specific purpose of opening the direct intercourse between 
India and Alexandria.’' So bent was the hero on th?s 
favourite project, and such importance did he attach to its 
success, that when, after w'eeks of intense anxiety, he was 
at length suddenly relieved from all fear as to the safety 
of his fleet, he burst into tears, and exclaimed, — “ By the 
Lybian Ammon and the Grecian Jove, 1 swear to thee, 
that I am made happier by this intelligence than in being 
conqueror of Asia ; for T shouhl have considered the loss oi 
my fleet, and the failure of the enterprise it has undertaken, 
as almost outweighing, in niy mind, all the glory T have 
acquired." The execution of his magnificent design he 
lived not to witness. But under his immediate successors, 
A lexandria soon became the channel of communication be* 
tween Europe and Eastern Asia. And recent though it was, 
and but of yesterday, compar(‘d with the hundr<‘d-gated 
Thebes," and other ancient cities, direct trade with India 
and the East speedily raised it into such prt^eminenco, 
that it appeared to eclipse all else besides, even in a land so 
prodigal of architectural wonders. Yea, when it ceased to 
exercise sovereign power, and became politically dependent 
on all-conquering Rome, it still maintained its proud posi- 
tion as the commercial capital of the Empire; while, in 
opulence, splendour, and population, it bade lair to rival, 
if not outrival, the Eternal City itself. 

After the proud mistress of the world sunk into decrepi- 
tude and inanition, Arabia once more sprung up into more 
than its original greatness. Its tribes, headed by a warrior- 
prophet, and inflamed with fanatical fury, speedily overran 
many of the fairest provinces of Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
— ^gathering up the spoils and fragments of the shattered 
Empire of the Gesars, — ^planting the Mahammadan crescent 
in distant realms, which the Roman eagle never knew. With 
the extension of their conquests were re-developed those 
mercantile energies which distinguished their forefathers. 
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On almost every shore, from the Straits of Gibraltar to the 
extremity of the ultra-Gangetic Peninsula, were strongholds 
established, as posts for military aggression, or depots for 
commercial enterprise. 

The Moslem conquerors having usurped the dominion of 
the Eastern and Western seas, and for several centuries 
maintained an uncontrolled supremacy over them, the trade 
of India, in all its boundless variety, became exclusively 
theirs. Bagdad, their capital, started up at once, the Borne, 
and the Alexandria, and the Athens of the East. Besistless 
in arms, unrivalled in commerce, matchless in learning, it 
absorbed, wliile it flourished, all power, all wealth, all wisdom. 
And when its day began to decline, its commerce with India 
and the East fringed the lengthening shadows of evening 
with a halo of glory. That commerce had caused the sun 
of its prosperity to shine with sevenfold greater splendour ; 
and when it would have suddenly sunk in darkness, its 
setting was protracted into a long and glowing twilight. 
Year after year, did the balmy plains and aromatic groves 
and pearly shores of India pour in their redundant stores, 
to replenish the exhausted treasury of the Caliphate. Year 
after year did the Ganges, as it were, roll in another and 
another wave to retard the final drying up of the Euphrates. 

When, at length, the Mahammadan Empire was broken 
up into divers independent principalities, Indian commerce, 
instead of flowing in one all-comprehending channel, came 
to be distributed among several lesser ones, — each deriving 
therefrom the most important advantages. The vigorous 
revival of the old branch of the trade by the Bed Sea reno- 
vated the decaying city of Ali^andria. The new branch, 
stretching along the great desert of Syria, restored to 
something like primitive grandeur, some of its dilapidated 
cities. The northern branch, by the Caspian and Black 
Sea, enriched every country along the route, and Wdded 
fresh lustre to the imperial city of Constantine. 

Here we cannot but pause to notice in passing, that if 
the regul|ir commerce of India proved so uniformly advan- 
tageous to the nation that succeeded in engrossing it, the 
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oocasioniJ plunder of that fertile region proved not less so 
to a auooession of fierce and rapacious invaders. To single 
one inatance out of many that crowd into Indian's eventful 
history, lot us fix our eyes on Ghizni, a city of Afghanistan. 
Situate on the crest of a bleak mountain range, the rigour 
of its climate, and the sterility of its soil, had passed into 
a proverb. About the end ot the tenth century, it was 
still little more than “ an encampment of migratory shep- 
herds.'*’ But Fame brought to Mahmoud, its ambitious 
chieftain, the most extravagant reports of the riches of 
India. In his fervent imagination it presented itself as 
a llind glittering all over with gems and gohh In t welve 
successive expeditions he levelled its proudest cities, and 
plundered its most venerated shrines, — returning in tri- 
umph to his mountain fastness, laden with spoils — spoils 
of pillage and sacrilege — spoils, vast beyond all calculation 
— spoils, the accumulated treasures of ages ! What was 
the effect on Ghizni ? Its shepherd citizens instantly be- 
come nobles ; its leading warriors, princes. Its miserable 
hamlets were turned into palaces ; its humble oratories into 
stately temples ; — and towering above them all, in majesty 
and grandeur, the marble edifice, so richly bedecked with 
the jewels and gold of India, that throughout all the East it 
was long renowned as ‘‘ The Celestial Bride.” Altogether, 
though perched aloft amid almost perpetual frosts and bar- 
renness, the naked fastness of Ghizni soon outstripped in 
pomp and magnificence every other city of Asia. The spoils 
of India at once transported to it the arts and letters— the 
power and glory— of the Caliphate. The spoils of India 
converted it into the seat of the most brilliant court, and 
most powerful empire then in the world. It seemed like 
the ancient Canouge, and Matura, and Tanasser, and Samnat 
of the Indian heroic ages, blazing in concentrated beauty 
and splendour, amid the snows of the Indian Caucasus. 


Hitherto the nations of Western Europe seem to have 
had no share in the direct management of Indian commerce : 
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and little or no participation in any of its fruits. Too rude 
to be sensible of the wants so heavily felt in a refined society, 
they were too ignorant to comprehend the advantages of an 
international exchange of the products of different climes. 

From this torpor they were at length awakened by the 
trumpet peal of fanaticism. In the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, the crusading armies, bent on the famous project 
of recovering the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the In- 
fidel hosts, scoured the eastern shores of the Mediterranean. 
These representatives of trans- Alpine barbarism were thus 
brought into immediate contact with the comparative civil- 
ization of the Saracenic empire. And while the balmy efi- 
mato of Asia mellowed their rough and hardy temperament, 
they insensibly acquired a taste for luxuries and enjoyments 
previously unknown. The jewels, the silks, and the spiceries 
of India and the East, soon became objects of the most 
intense attraction. Accordingly, when driven from their 
short-lived conquests, they returned in scattered and strag- 
gling bands, to their native land, they carried along with 
tJiein their newly acquired tastes, as well as the means of 
partial gratification. The exhibition, on their return, of 
sundry articles of Indian and other Oriental produce, at 
once aroused the curiosity and inflamed the covetous desires 
of their fellow-countrymen at home. But, how could foreign 
commodities bo obtained without having something equiva- 
lent to barter in exchange ? To create such an exchangeable 
equivalent, labour must be expended beyond what is required 
merely to secure the bare necessaries of life. To this addi- 
tional labour, the people of the West were now greatly stim- 
ulated. The growing ambition to possess some share of 
the envied riches and luxuries of the East, infused the spirit 
of improvement into the varied operations of agriculture 
and manufactures. And thus, to use the words of a modem 
historian, “ nations hitherto sunk in listless indolence, or 
only roused from it when hunger urged them to the chase, 
or their chiefs led them to the battle, acquired industry, 
the only efficient and legitimate source of all other acqui- 
silionK, and of national prosperily.''" 
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Singular subject for reflection ! That distant India, under 
the overruling providence of God, should thus have proved 
one of the most direct and loading instruments in commu- 
nicating the first decided impulse to modern civilization in 
Western Europe ! But stranger still ! — that distant India 
should ever since have continued to prove one of the most 
potent causes in accelerating the march of Western civil- 
ization, till that civilization immensely outstripped its 
own ! — and thus helped in raising Europe to undisputed 
pre-eminence over alLother quarters of the globe ! 

That this is no ex<aggeration, may be made to appear from 
the briefest summary of the progress of events. 

The steady advancement of general society in the West, 
created an extending demand for the varied products of the 
East. But such increasing demand could no longer be sup- 
plied by the precarious importations of disabled warriors, 
or wandering pilgrims from the Holy Land. There must 
now be some r(‘gular hairopoan channel of communication 
with the East. And where could such channel, with a view 
to the best local and maritime advantages, be more appro- 
priately opontjd than in the central peninsula of Italy ? 
Hence the rise of (;<,noa, Voniee, and other cities wnich 
strove for the trident that might command an exclusive 
monopoly of Eastern trade. At length Venice out-peered 
all her rivals. And was not the historic law, expressive 
of the aggrandizing influence of Indian commerce, true to 
Itself ? How was it that Venice, poor and mean, feeble and 
obscure, came to sit in state, “ Tl.roned on her hundred 
isles, a ruler of the waters and their powers ! ” How came 
she, with her jiroud tiara of proud battlements, to have so 

pdts How came she to bo robed in purple, and so luxu- 
iiously magnificent, that of 

,, , “ Her feast 

Monarch^ i«.rtook, and deemed their dignity increased I >• 

u u, ,tiU th. b„t 

genius,— ,t was, because the cxhaustless East 

Had pour’d into hei lap all gen.s m sparkling showera.” 
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When the monopoly of Indian and other Eastern commerce 
had made Venice thus to start, as by the wand of enchant- 
ment, in beauty and briglitncss, from the bosom of the Ad- 
riatic, — challenging the admiration of Europe, — how could 
her unbounded prosperity fail to excite general envy too ? 
Naturally and necessarily wore other- communities incited 
to sue for some share in her all-enriching trade. But how 
could this be secured ? Hitherto, the great routes for the 
transference of Indian produce lay along the Red Sea, the 
Euphrates, or the Caspian. The principal intermediate 
marts were Alexandria, St J ean de Acre, or Constantinople. 
Over these eniporia Venice had acquired an almost unlimited 
command. What, then, was to be done I Why, there seemed 
no alternative but to attemjit to establish some new line of 
communication with India. To compass this end, a hundred 
schemes were now propounded, entertained, and forsaken, in 
swift and bewildering succession. Traveller after traveller 
issued forth to reconnoitre and survey the avenues to the 
Eastern World. And the marvellous reports carried back, 
and circulated by some of them on their return, tended still 
more to inflame the rage for discovery by sea and land. 

This new spirit of discovery — affecting alike prince and 
peasant, merchant and mariner, — found, about the beginning 
of the fifteenth century, its most chivalrous head and cham- 
pion in Henry of Portugal. Deeply imbued with the char- 
acteristic zealotism of his age, and eminently distinguished 
for those attainments in general science which enabled him 
at once to project and superintend the most daring enter- 
prises, he summoned around him all the most skilful and 
adventurous spirits in Christendom. The grand object of 
his ambition was to find out some new passage to India, 
that might supersede all the old routes already preoccupied. 
To the prosecution of this object, he uiiweariedly devoted 
the labour of his life ; and on it prodigally lavished the re- 
sources of his kingdom. And though he lived not to witness 
its accomplishment, the valuable discoveries made by his com- 
manders along the coast of Africa encouraged his successors 
to follow, with unabated ardour, in his romantic cai:eer. 
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ft was to the farthcrance of the same design that the 
celehrated Columbus dedicated his life. The desire of dis- 
covtjriiig a new yiassagc to India supplied the ruling motive : 
an implicit beli(;f in a geographical error chalked out his 
course!, Hj studying, as we are credibly informed, Aris- 
totlcj's des(!ri}>tion of the worhh and the tables of Ptolemy, 
who extends the eastern parts of the Continent of Asia so 
enormously as to bring it almost round to the western parts 
<»f hluro]>(! and Africa, he very jn'operly concluded (supposing 
tlif!ir d(‘scri}>tloiis to b<‘ correct, and they were then univer- 
sally r(‘(M‘ived as such) that, instead of a long and tedious 
\oy;ige round the extremity of Africa, a much shorter pas- 
sag(' to India iniglit b»‘ made by sailing directly w(‘st from 
lOurojie/*’ In iin<lou!»ting confid(!n(*(* as to the j>racticabilily 
of Uiis Hch(am‘, lu‘ eventually tlitl set sail to the West ; and 
st iimbl(!d unexpt‘cte(ily cm those islands, which he foinlly 
eonclude'd to be the long wislu'd-for land of [)roinise ; and 
which, from tluvt (Troneous imprt‘ssion, were desigiiaUnl, and 
still bear the name of, VV(‘>t Indies.’’ 

At huigth, th(! perseverance of the [V)rtugnese monarchs 
overeanie all difliculties. In 14?H6, Diaz reached the most 
southern e\tn‘nnty of Africa, giving it the significant ap- 
pellation of The Cape of Slonns ; ” — a name wliich his 
sovt*r('ign, t>Y<n*joyed at the good hope which it hrM out of 
ultimate succtvss, chang(‘d into the more auspicious one of 

'Fhe Cape ol' Good Hojk*.” 

In 1498, Vasco l)e (irama doubled the Cape, and made 
good his landing at Calient, the principal city on the Malabar, 
or western shore of the Indian Peninsula. 

Next to the voyage which terminated in the discovery 
of the AuKTican Continent,— if second even to that in its 
influence over the destinies ol man, — this was, beyond all 
d(‘bate, the most important one that liad ever been accom- 
plished since the world began. Of its successful issue, it 
has, without the slightest exaggeration, been remarked, that 
it “ efleciod a complete revolution in the commerce and 
policy of all civilized nations.” The? doom of Venice, and 
other flourishing cities, was at once sealed. The trade of 
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India being now diverted into a new channel, all their power 
and glory evanished along with it ; and as these fell, the 
new monopolist cities and nations must rise. 

Gama’s safe return to Lisbon was hailed as the harbinger 
of a new and glorious era. The city rung with transports 
of joy. The inhabitants, concluding that the rich commerce 
of India and the East was now secured to them, “ proposed 
nothing less than to become immediately^ the first commercial 
and maritime power in the worlds And to crown all with 
the Inviolable sanction and ratification of heaven itself, a 
bull from God’s vicegerent,” conferred on the Portuguese 
monarch the proud title of Lord of the Navigation, Con- 
quests, and Trade of Ethiopia, Arabia, Persia, and India ” 

So long as Lisbon enjoyed the exclusive monoj)<)ly of In- 
dian commerce, she sat as queen among the cities of the 
nations. But her days of glory were numbered too. One 
century had scarcely run its course, when the emporium of 
Eastern trade was transferred from Lisbon to Amsterdam. 
Forthwith, the law of co-existent prosperity came into 
full operation. The former sank in proportion as the latter 
rose. When Portugal might almost bo blotted out from 
the map of independent sovereignties, Holland was enabled 
to assume the rank of a first-rate power in tlie balance of 
Europe. 

Meanwhile, that nation, which was destined one day to 
reap the largest harvest of fruit from India, and destined 
also, we trust, to confer the largest amount of benefit in 
return, was no unconcerned spectator. The spirit of industry 
and improvement, already partially awakened, received, from 
the long and peaceful reign of Elizabeth, an accelerative 
impetus^ which opened for itself outlets — ^from Spitzbergcn 
to the Canary Isles, in the Old World — and from New- 
foundland to Brazil, in the New. In the case of a nation 
thus predisposed for maritime discovery and bold enter- 
prise, the early brilliant succesdes of the Portuguese were 
enough to set all into ferment and combustion, — inflaming 
at once the cupidity and the fancy of a mercantile and ima- 
ginative people. Over the trade of India, all history and 
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tradition had united in throwing the glare of a strange 
and undefin^ magnificence. And all, from the monarch 
on the throne down to the humblest citizen, were now 
suddenly seized with a new and unwonted ardour, — a 
restless, boundless, insatiable ambition to sluirc in the 
gorgoous commerce of diamonds and pearls, embroideries 
and perfume. 

But how could this be obtained ? From priority of ais- 
covery and settlement, the Portuguese claimed an (exclusive 
right to the passage of the Cape ; and were determined, by 
an appeal to arms, to vindicate and enforce their pretended ' 
claim. VVhat then was to be done ! Proclaim war against 
Portugal I No. England was not th(*n j)repared to pro- 
voke and defy so formidable a foe. Wlint then 'i Aha’idon 
the pursuit of the golden prize Nt). The spirit that had 
been raised was ^ot partial, local or isolated : it was not 
the moving pulse of an imlividual or of a company : it was 
not the animating breath of one particular rank or class. 
It pervaded all classes, all ranks, and all districts of the 
land. It had been so cherished and fed, that no obstruc- 
tions could arrest its flow, and no blighting disaj>j)()int- 
meiits extinguish its vitality. Pent up for a season, it only 
gathered fresh materials for ignition and explosion. Im- 
patient of control, it at last broke forth. Is it asked, in 
what direction i Let the narration of the wondrous series of 
voyages that figure so conspicuously in the annals of the six- 
teenth century, furnish the reply, — voyages, which all must 
have read with the thrilling interest of romance, — voyages, 
which added more to our knowledge of the surface of the 
globe, tlian all that have since been undertaken, — voyages, 
which threw fresh lustre round the name of Britain, and 
helped to train and discipline her sons for afterwards wield- 
ing the sceptre of the ocean ! For \vhat was the leading 
and most prominent object of them all ! Is it not memor- 
able ? Is it not worthy of everlasting remembrance, that 
tkey all' had f6r their grand^ ami almost exclusi/ce object^ the 
discooery of same new passage to India ? — some new channel 
tlirough which the stream of wealtli from that never-failing 
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fountain, might, without let or hindrance from the Crown of 
Portugal, flow in direct upon the British Isles. 

Why, in the^time of Henry VIII. (1527), were two 
attempts made to double, by the north-west, the American 
continent ? It was to open up, if possible, a pathway of 
communication with India, that might be undisputed by the 
jealousy of the Portuguese, and wholly independent of their 
exclusive pretensions to the passage of the Cape. When 
these first attempts fiiiled^ what was it, in the reign of Ed- 
w^ard VL, that led an adventurous squadron along the coasts 
of Norway, and Russian Lapland, as far as the harbour of 
Archangel? *11 was the anticipation of realizing, by- tlio 
north-east, those dazzling prospects which the north-west 
had refused to yield, — it was the eager desire of reaching 
India ! Notwithstanding the calamitous issue of an expe- 
dition, in which almost alL who had embarked perished 
miserably amid cold and famine, what led to renewed efforts 
in the same direction^ in the face of perils and of deaths ? It 
was the ardent hope of being able to effect a north-east 
passage to India ! And when the' frozen barriers of the 
Northern seas could not be forced, what led to the bold pro- 
ject of preparing a highway of three or four thousand miles 
across Russia by the Caspian ? It was still the inextinguish- 
able ambition to grasp the riches of India I 

The whole of these north-eastern schemes having failed, 
what turned the attention of private adventurers, and of 
Government itself, a second time, to the north-west? What 
prompted Frobisher, Davis, Hudson, and other intrepid com- 
manders, to make those discoveries which have enstamped 
their names on all the creeks, and straits, and gulphs, and 
bays of Greenland and Labrador ? It was the unconquerable 
wish to effect a landing on the wealthy shores oPIndia I 
All these persevering efforts, so far as the main object was 
concerned, having been signally crowned with disaster and 
defeat, were the ardours ot the national mind cooled, its 
energies crushed, its hopes annihilated ? No.: the original 
taste and desire had grown into an insatiable craving — a 
universal passion — which nought but the actual possession 
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f)f the coveted prize could gratify or assuage. Baffled in 
all these (Miterprises, the longing of the national mind is still 
unqiK^nchod. Where can it find for itself another outlet ! 
L(»t the n<‘w and splendid series of voyages to the south- 
western h<jmi8phore furnish the reply. Hemmed in by the 
impassable barrier of the Northern Ocean — scared away 
by the trackless deserts of Central Asia — debarred, by a 
threatened appeal to arms, from attempting a south-east 
passage* by the Cape, — they next conceived the bold idea of 
<‘nd(*av<)uring to compass the grand design by the south- 
west, around the extremity of the American continent. For, 
what mainly led to the celebrated voyages of Drake and 
CavtJiidish, who circumnavigated the globe, — discovering new 
r(*gions, “ the stateliness and richness of which they feared 
to make n'port of, l(\st they should not be credited,’’ — and 
causing tin? whole kingdom, on their return, to ring with 
songs of a})plauBe ? It was to obtain for their country a 
share of that aggi’andizing "traffic with India and the East, 
the Portuguese monopoly of which so long continued to be 
the envy of all Europe. 

Without pursuiQg the subject any farther, we may con- 
clude with some corroborative remarks by the historian of 
British India. “ The tide of maritime adventure,” says he, 
“ wdiich tlu!se splendid voyages were so calculated to swell, 
flowed' naturally towards India, by reason of its fancied 
opulence, and the prevailing passion for the commodities of 
tlie East. The impatience of our countrjmen had already 
c‘ngaged them in a circuitous traffic with that part of the 
globe. They sailed to the eastern shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea, whore they found cargoes of Indian goods conveyed over 
land ; and a. mercantile company, denominated the Levant 
Company, was instituted, according to the policy of the age, 
to s('cure to the nation the advantages of so important a 
commerce.” Accidental causes, we are told, also “ contri- 
buted to enliven the admiration excited by the Indian trade.” 
Amongst these was the capture of some of the largt'st of the 
Portuguese^ merchant vessels, laden with “ spices, calicoes, 
silks, gold, pearls, porcelain, ebony.’' (Sic.. — the value of wliich 
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“ inflamed the imagination of the merchants, and stiiuulat(‘d 
the impatience of the l^riglish generally to bo engaged in so 
opulent a commerce/’ 

While the general current of enterprise now ran so 
veliemently toward India,” and the English, for fear of the 
Portuguese, still “ fluctuated between desire and execution, 
the Dutch, in 1595, boldly sent out four ships to trade with 
India, by the Cape of Cood Hope. This exploit added fuel 
at once to the jealousy and the ambition of the English.” 
In 1599, accordingly, an association was formed — funds w(‘r(‘ 
subscribed to a considerable amount — the Queen was peti- 
tioniid for a warrant to fit out throes ships, and also for a 
royal charter of privileges. After some delay, towards the 
end of 1()()0, the first charter W'as obtaimid ; ami in Ma) , 
the following year, the fir^t flmt of the East Ind.ct Compan) 
set sail for India, din'ct by the Capo of Good lIop(^ As 
th(‘ result of a s(*ri('.s of vicissitudes unexampled in th(' 
history of th(^ world, not only did the commerce but the 
t('rritory of India fall into the hands of British merchants. 
And has not th(i historic law, by which prosperity has been 
(‘ver foiiml coincident with the exclusive ^possession of the" 
lu^sources of India, been eminently verified and realized in 
tlic case of Britain i Oh that British rulers and British 
subjects felt the responsibility which the briefest retrospect 
of the past must attach to our uncontrolled supremacy over 
Indian territory and Indian commerce ! From a view of 
that grand historic law, which has hitherto proved uniform 
and universal in its operation for the last three thousand 
years, may we not,, as patriots, well contemplate with solemn 
awe, the day that shall sever India from Britain, and trans- 
fer the stewardship thereof into other hands ? for if, 
weighed in the balance on that day, we shall have bc^en 
found wanting in our national management of so sublime a 
trust, what can we expect from the analogy of the past, but 
to see the sun of Britain set — to rise no more for ever i 


Thus, great and paramount has been the influence whieli 
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India lin.«i tiiu*f’<‘MRively exortf'd on the prosperity of different 
nations of the West; and proportionally great, sustained, 
and long continued, lias been the mercenary interest excited 
in its behalf, on account of the prodigious worldly advan- 
tage's which, for ages, have been reaped from it. But India 
lias, at different times, awakened towards itself a peculiarly 
vivid int(,‘r(‘st, on grounds wholly, or in great part, uncou- 
noctod with mercenary ends, — an interest varied and dis- 
tinguished in its character, according to tin; nature of the 
obj<*cts that called it forth. 

In glancing over the past, we may thus mark distinc- 
tive eras or epochs of peculiar interest ip India. There is 
first what may ho terriKHl, Th(* r ra of romantic imaginative' 
interest. Secondly, The era of romantic litc'rary interest. 
Thirdly, Th(‘ era of vivid religions interest. These liave 
been successive ; and in the arrangements of an all-wise 
Providence, manifestly preparatory one for the other. 

Th(^ era of romantic interest commenced long before the 
successful voyage of Vasco d(3 Cama. The truth is, that it 
must be traced to the tinu's of the Crusades ; and will b(‘ 
found, amid various ebbings and flowings, to ('xtend itself 
through many centuries. The spirit of the Crusades had 
never died. Having been deprived of its primary obji'ct, it 
soon fabricated or formed to itself another ; and tlicn mani- 
fested itself, as a new apparition, under the form and garb 
of the spirit of chivalry. Deprived a second time of its load- 
ing object, by the breaking down of the system of feudalism, 
it might seem that the spirit of chivalry, which was essen- 
tially the spirit of the Crusades, lYiust be extinguished. But 
it was not so. The spirit still fraught with vitality only 
lapsed into a state of dormancy. Its smouldering embers 
were ready to blaze forth the instant that new fuel was sup- 
plied by the presence of a proper object or exciting cause. 
That object at length presented itself. India, bursting upon 
the view in all its novelty and splendour, was enough to feed 
and fan into a flame the slumbering fires of a loss romantic 
and sentimental age. To discover a new inlet to that fair- 
est of the regions of the East, became a raging passion 
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with the leading nations of Europe. In this pursuit, tJie 
spirit of the Crusades — the spirit of chivalry — the spirit of 
romance — found a new and appropriate object. It then 
immediately reappeared, though now metamor]>hosed into 
the restless and daring spirit of foreign advontur(; and 
maritiiiKi discovery. 

The Portiigiieso — saturated witli the sidrlt of tlui age, 
and innained nith the -swelling reports of tradition and 
of distant fanu? — salli<id forth, prepared not for novelties 
merely : — thej^ ivvilly exp(‘ctod, and were rcjsolvo'd to meet 
with wonders. And, in the absemeo of real wonders, such 
was the fervour of their enthusiasm, that it woiihl have 
thrown tin; most brilliant c‘olc>uring ov(t the tamest scenes, 
— magnifying tlic most ordinary and common j dace into the 
rnarv(‘lIons, — converting every field into a garden of delights, 
every rook into a mountain of gold, and every valley into 
Elysiaii bowers. What, then, must hav<; Inn’ii the effect on 
such ardent, cliivalroiis, and romantic spirits, when they 
found, or imagined tliey found, the ideal pictures actually 
eclipsed by the tangible and the visible ! — When, oven on 
their glowing fancies, the reality burst in a blaze of unex- 
pected splendour ! Around them were strewn the most 
stupendous monuments of art — tombs and temples — palaces 
and towers — tliat seemed to bespeak an age whci> genii and 
demigods were denizens of earth, and compeers of mortal 
man. Before them, too, and on every side, nature flung 
forth her stores with a prolific bounty, utterly unknown in 
northern climes. To say that they were filled with amaze- 
ment and surprise, is to say little. The impression was 
altogether overpowering. From that time the very name of 
India became throughout Europe the symbol and rei)resen- 
tative of all that is great, glorious, and magnificent, in the 
products of nature and of art, — unsealing to the romancer 
and the poet, a never-failing fount of imagery, which, blend- 
ing with the flowers ^of Parnassus and the gentle ripplings 
of Helicon, has been woven into the richest drapery of 
modern song. 

Actuated by such feelings, and entranced by such pros- 
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IU‘C<1 AVI* wonder that the Court of Portuf^al and its 
emissaries in the ICast W('rc at first heartily disposed to treat 
even liulian coiniiuTeo as comparatively of seeondai-y mo- 
ment. In the ac<juisition and retention of that monopoly, 
on aeeoimt of its manifold advantages, they indeed gloried. 
Hilt it was not enough. In itsf^lf cold and dry, artificial and 
systeinatie, laiiH^ and ]>rosaie, it (amid not satisfy the. warm 
and gf'iK'rous, but bold and flighty s{>irits of a poetical age. 
lu)!* these, inon^ appro])riate objtads must bo found. Nor 
were such o})je(*ts long wanting. Soon did thc^ pr(.‘siding 
g(‘niiis of the liero(‘S of the tournament, and tlu' (‘uchante<i 
casil(!, and tin} holy s(‘pulchre, br(‘ak forth on tluj slioi*(‘s of 
hulia, in a, passion for aclvcutun*, and eoiKpiest, and mili- 
tary glory. Ihirnlng with tTiihiisiastie ardoui, they rii.slied 
on from victory to victory. In feats of daring and ]>rodi- 
gif‘s of \alonr, tlii'y secaned resolved to outrival the kuiglits 
(Tvant of bygone tinu's. (-ity after city, ami kingdom aftm* 
kingdom, lay jirostraie at their fe<‘t. Ih inec's wer(‘ dethroned, 
and siil> j(‘els raised to royal dominion, at their good pleasure. 
The j>om]> and pageantry of trium])lis, like tliose of ancient 
Uome, \v<‘r(‘ revived, — tnum])hs in which were strangely 
bU'inled th(j ferocity and tendermsss, tin* gcaierosity an<l 
savage pride, that so p<*culiarly <*liaraeteris(‘d tln^ age of clii- 
valry, — triumphs which gave rise to the sphaidid (‘uk^gium 
of tlieir own liistorian : — “ Tlie trojdii(*s of our victories are 
not bruis(Hl ludimds and warlike engines liung on the trees 
of the mountains; but cities, islands and kingdoms, first 
liimibled under onr feet, and tlnai joyfully worshipping our 
government."'’ 

The glow of romantic interest whieli tin; reports and 
earlier achievements of the Portugiu'sc' threw over India, 
was, if possible, heightened by the vi\i(l representations of 
the first Frmich and English advamturers. These, it is true, 
went forth, ehii^fly for the promotion of mercemary ends ; 
blit not without being imbued with a portion of the excited 
spirit of the age. All previous accounts th(‘y vvere enabled to 
confirm ; and, in some eases, vastly to ( xcoed. The brightest 
visions that ever floated before the fancy f»f poetic ilreamer*^ 
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in the West, seemed more than verified in the real magnifi- 
cence of the court of the Great Mogul — the most splendid 
by far that ever dazzled the eyes of man. 

From a multitudes of details, let us select a few, merely 
ac specimens. 

Here is the i)ortraiture given by Sir T. Iloe, the English 
ambassador, of the personal appearance of th(^ c'jiiperor. 
He represents him, on his birth-day, as “sitting cross- 
legged, on a little throne, all covered with diamonds, pearls, 
and rubies ; before him, a table of burnished gold, and on 
it about fifty pieces of gold plate, all set with jewels, some 
very largo, and extremely rich ; his sword and buckler (m- 
tirely covered with diamonds and rubies, and his bolt of 
gold, suitably adorned ; his rich turban decorated with lofty 
li(*ron'’s f(‘;ithcrs ; on one side, pendant, a ruby unset as big 
as a walnut ; on the other side, a diamond as large ; in the 
middle, an emerald, still larger, in tlio form of a h(‘art ; his 
staft‘, wound about with a chain of groat j)ea.rls, rubies, and 
diamonds, drilled ; round his neck, a chain of thrc'c strings, 
of most i^xccllent pearl, suspended ; his arms and wrists 
glittering with diamond ])racel(^ts ; and on en ch fingcu* a, ring 
of inestimable valiK'.’’'* 

To this account of the p(‘rsoiial ornaments of tiu' sovenngn, 
may well b(* subjoined TavernieFs minute d(\scri])tion of in's 
imperial thrones. “ The (ilreat Mogul,"''’ says he, “ has s(won 
thrones, some sot all over with diamonds ; others with rubies, 
emeralds, and pearls. But the largest, or peacock tlirone, 
is set up in tli<‘ hall of the first court of the palacjc. It is, in 
form, like one of our field beds, six loot long, and four broad. 

1 counted about a hundred and eight pale rubies cnlkds 
about that throne, the least whereof weighed a huudrcid 
carats ; but there arc* some that weigh two hundred. Em- 
eralds I counted about a hundred and forty, that weighed, 
some threescore, some thirty, carats. Tlie under ]>art of 
the canopy is all embroidered with pearls and diamonds, 
with a fringe of pearls round about. Uj)on tin; top of the 
canopy, which is made like an arch, with foui* panes, stands 
a peacock, with his tail spread, consisting entirely of 
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sapphireis and other proper coloured stones; the body is 
of beaten gold, enchased with several jewels ; and a great 
ruby adorns his breast, to which hangs a pearl that weighs 
fifty carats. On each side of the peacock stand two nose- 
gays as high as the bird, consisting of various sorts of flowers, 
all of beaten gold enamelled. When the king seats himself 
upon the throne, there is a transparent jewel, with a diamond 
appendant, of eighty or ninety carats weight, encompassed 
with rubies and emeralds, so hung that it is always in his 
eye. The twelve pillars also that uphold the canopy, are 
set with rows of fair pearls, round and of an excellent water, 
that weigh from six to ten carats a piece. At the distance 
of four feet upon each side of the throne, are placed umbrel- 
las, the handles of which are about eight feet high, covered 
with diahionds ; the umbrellas themselves being of crimson 
velvet, embroidered and fringed with pearl. This is the 
famous throne which Timur began, and Shah Jehan finished ; 
and is really reported to hjive cost a hundred and sixty 
millions and five hundred thousand livres of our money. 
Besides this stately and magnificent throne, there is another 
of an oval form, seven feet long, and five broad. The out- 
side of it shines all over w’ith diamonds and pearls ; but there 
is no canopy over it. The five other thrones are erected in 
a magnificent hall, in a different court, entirely covered with 
diamonds, without any coloured stone.’' 

Here is a single throne, estimated at a sum of money so 
large, that— if all the chapels, and churches, and cathedrals 
in Scotland were swallowed up by an earthquake— a mere 
fraction of its value, after being reduced to the lowest rea- 
sonable amount, would more than suffice to rebuild them all, 
and replenish them with all needful furniture ! Who, after 
this, can charge Milton’s language with hyperbole, when he 
so happily pourtrays “ the gorgeous East” as having 
Shower’d o’er her kings, barbaric pearl and gold ? 

^ther, who wiU not be ready to admit that the iyper- 

© o t e great poet, however graphic, scarcely conveys 

a equate picture of the reality, as minutely described in 
prose ! 
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Having seen the Mogul in his palace, let us catch a pass- 
ing glimpse of him in his outward movements. When he 
rode forth to take the field, it w'as amid a thousand ele- 
phants, not only richly caparisoned in gilded trappings, but 
having their heads splendidly adorned with precious jewels. 
When his encampment was spread over the plains, the royal 
tents, and those of the groat omrahs, or nobles, assuming 
every conceivable form of elegance and beauty, shone re- 
splendent with the most varied and brilliant colours. It 
was,’’ says Sir T. Roe, “ one of the greatest rarities and 
magnificences I ever beheld.” The whole appeared to 
resemble a vast city of surpassing beauty and splendour 
suddenly summoned into being by the spell of a magician ; 
and realizing the wonders of Aladdin’s lamp, and the other 
talismanic powers of the Arabian Nights. 

Need we wonder that accounts like these, and others 
equally authentic and astonishing, were calculated to heigh- 
ten and perpetuate the romantic interest in India ? Need 
we wonder that, at the same time, they tended to inflame 
the cupidity and avarice of the European world ? Need we 
wonder that the commercial and mercenary spirit began to 
develope itself with mightier and more wide-spread energy 
than ever? Or need we wonder at the long protracted 
struggle that ensued,, for ascendency in power, and monopoly 
in commerce, among the leading nations of the West ! 

The history of this struggle is itself a species of romance. 
Who can peruse the exciting narrative of embassies, and 
stratagems, and sieges, and battles, which terminated in 
What has been justly styled the most extr^rdinary of all 
historical phenomena, — the subjection of the millions of 
India, and the expulsion of other Europeans from its shores, 
by a mere handful of British,” — ^without being filled with 
astonishment and surprise ! Of a series of events so vast 
and complicated, it is not possible to furnish even a sketch. 
But we may glance at the result. A region of Asia, equal 
in eatmt to the whole of Europe (exclusive of Russia), with a 
population of more thorn one hundred and thirty millions^ — all 
of them being aliens in blood, language, and religion ; ” 
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and many conHisting of warlike tribes, so gallant and so 
bravo, as to have again an<l again successfully repelled the 
combined hosts of th(^ Moslem (conquerors, with a heroism 
not unworthy of the best sons of Greece : — this vast region, 
with its myriads of inhabitants, situate, by the ordinary 
route, at a distance exceeding half the globe’s circumference, 
has, to its uttermost borders, been subjected to the uncon- 
trolled doiniiiioii of British sway ! And how many British- 
born subjects are dispersed over so immense a territory, — 
exercising government, — preserving peace, — administering 
justice, — and regulating the miiltiplicid relationships, internal 
and external, of almost as many peoples, and nations, and 
langiiag(?s’’ as composed tint Babylonian empire in the zenith 
of its glory ? Are there as many as may be congregated 
within a few s^piarc; miles, in a single city, such as London f 
No ; including all governors, and judges, and magistrates — 
all military officers and common soldiers — all merchants and 
other unc.ovonantod resithmis whatsoever — there are not, in 
all India., so wide in extent and so dcn.S(‘ly peopled, above 
forty thomaiid British !— not as many British as there are 
inhabitants in any one of the third or fourth rate towns or 
counties of the United Kingdom ! — not as many British as 
there arc inhabitants in the single town of Dundee, or the 
single county of Banff ! And yet so absolute and undisputed 
is the supremacy of the British sceptre — so regular and per- 
fect the organization of the British power, — that one Bri- 
tish-born subject, under tlu^ designation of Governor-Gone- 
ral — who may lU'vcr have trodden on the Indian soil — may 
embark on board a vessel in the Thames, — traverse fifteen 
thousand miles of ocean,— land at the mouth of the Ganffos, 
— proceed along that mighty stream as far as Dover is from 
Gibraltar, perch himself on one of the peaks of the Hima- 
laya in Central Asia ; — and there, by a single word of his 
mouth, or a single stroke of his pen, as by tllte w'aving of 
the wand of an oinnipoL^nt enchanter, sot all the leaning 
millions of India in motion ! Can the whole annals of tiim’. 
furnish any thing parallel to thisi? If not, ought we not 
at once to conclude that Divine Providence has had some 
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grand design in view, which it becomes us humbly to scan, 
and devoutly to prosecute ? 

It was not, as has been remarked, “ till the British power 
had been settled on a basis that promised to be lasting, that 
the original conception of that distant land, as an Eldorado, 
and a country of enchantment, was completely broken. The 
regular intercourse with Europe which then ensued, and the 
formal routine of a European government on the soil of 
India, seemed to break the spell for ever."'’ 


But no sooner had the era of romantic imaginative^ inte- 
rest closed, than a new era — even that of romantic literary 
interest — began to dawn. More strictly, perhaps, it may be 
said, that a total change of circumstances led, not to an ex- 
tinguishment of the spirit of romance, but to a total change 
in the objects towards which it was directed. It would 
seem as if the spirit of the Crusades — the spirit of chivalry 
-^he spirit of strange adventure — the spirit that incited to 
conquest and military glory — the spirit that regaled itself 
amid airy halls and golden palaces ; — it would seem as if the 
same romantic spirit had been transferred to the discovery 
of new worlds, and the conquest of new realms, and the 
excavation of new treasures from the unexplored mines of 
Oriental literature. 

This new direction of the romantic interest, which Europe 
had so long felt in India, has been thus happily described by 
the North American Review : — “ When the British power 
was substantially established, there was a call for other ac- 
complishments than those of the factory and the counting- 
house. The creation of civil offices brought from England 
men of parts and education ; who, though far superior to the 
exploded errors, were full of curiosity and sanguine expecta- 
tion with regard to the antiquities of Hindustan, its lan- 
guage, history, and scientific culture. Sanskrit learning was 
a‘ virgin mine; and it would have been a prodigy, if those 
who first explored it had escaped intoxication from its 
vapours. The real magnifir’ence of tliat venerable tongue. 
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was enough to disturb the equilibrium of the judgment ; its 
obvious aflSiiity with the Western languages seemed to 
enhance its value ; the thirst for strange acquirements, and 
the ardour of discovery, made wise men credulous ; Greek 
and Roman learning was disparaged in comparison with the 
lore of India. A taste was formed for the gigStHtic beauties 
of Sanskrit archaeology. Cycles of hundreds of thousands 
of years, instead of exciting laughter, commanded admira- 
tion. The Mosaic chronology looked very small beside such 
colossal epochs. Men began to imagine that a flood of light 
was to be shed upon the world from the marshes of Bengal. 
Their exaggerated statements were greedily seized upon by 
European infidels. What delusion began in India, impos- 
ture promoted in France; and, as the ‘new philosophy’ 
was predominant in Europe, it was soon a law of fashion to 
believe that the world was a million years of age ; and the 
passion for Hindu history and science became an epidemic. 
The chronological imposture soon met with its quietus ; but 
the literary phrenzy lived a little longer. The only correc- 
tive was increase of knowledge. Sir William Jones began 
his career in India with strong prepossessions in favour of 
Sanskrit learning ; but his previous acquirements were so 
various and extensive as to save hjm from infection. Hie 
own progress in Indian literature was wonderfully rapid ; 
and the Asiatic Society, of which he was the founder, 
brought the whole field, in a short time, under actual culti- 
vation. Before this process, the delusion could not stand. 
The religion of the Brahmans was divested of its finery, and 
exposed in filthy ugliness ; while Sanksrit literature took its 
proper place as the growth of an ignorant and imaginative 
age, with the usual faults and merits which accompany such 
a pedigree. Half a century ago, men were mad with the 
idea, that the Sanskrit reservoir was to water all the world,— 
sweeping away the Scriptures and the Church of Christ,— 
putting back the origin of time by millions of years,— and 
swallowing up the poetry and science of the West in its own 
stupendous vortex of sublimity and wisdom ! Where is this 
notion now? Buried so deep. that few befieve it coiad Met 
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have existed ! And thus has its final death-blow been given 
to the romance of Hindustan — and the illusory charm which 
once invested it seems gone for ever.'” 

As far back as thirty years ago, the Edinburgh Review 
distinctly sounded the necessity for a retreat from the 
regions of Oriental literary romance. Half in jest, we pre- 
sume, and half in earnest, it thus announced its oracular 
deliverance : — “ Situated as things are, we really consider a 
judicious limitation of an impertinent inquisitiveness about 
Hindu antiquities and similar topics, extremely salutary and 
reasonable. For, to bring the matter at once to a practical 
issue, would an accurate translation of the Puranas in the 
least curb the ambition of Buonaparte ? What effect would 
the most profound commentary on the Veda have, in pro- 
curing for the nation a wise, a strong, and an energetic 
ministry ? Would the price of candles be sensibly reduced 
by the most luminous disquisition on the Hindu Triad ? If 
the French intercept our teas and muslins, and carry them 
into the Mauritius, will the ladies thank us for importing an 
old-fashioned assortment of antediluvian metaphysics ! 


But, as the era of romantic literary interest began to 
wane, the era of vivid religious interest began to emerge in 
splendour from the shadowy twilight of a long protracted 
dawn. And was it not for the manifestation of this brighter 
era, and the realization of its promised blessings, that all 
else which preceded it was overruled by Divine Providence 
as subservient and preparatory ? Can it be that a power so 
tremendous, over an empire so yast, and a people so count- 
less, has been placed in the hands of a few Britons for no 
higher end than that of enabling them to gratify their am- 
bition, their avarice, their vain-glorious tastes, ami lawless 
appetites ? No. Reason, philosophy, sound theism, Reve- 
lation, — all must unite in repelling the insinuation, as not 
less dishonourable than false. Whatever man may think, 
He who guides the course of providence, with whom one day 
ts as a thousand years^ and a thousand years as one day, has 
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respect to the everiasting covenant, — ^the mercies of which 
are sure, and the privileges of which shall .one day be ex- 
tended to all the kindreds of the nations. The march of 
His dispensations may i^pear slow, and their developement 
obscure, to a creature like man, whose term of being is so 
swiftly run out, and whose power of vision is so feeble and 
so faint ; — nevertheless there is a progress that is stedfast, 
a developement that is clearly defined ; — and there shall be 
a glorious consummation. The decree hath gone forth — and 
who can stay its execution ! — that India shall be the Lord's, 
— ^that Asia shall be the Lord's; — ^yea, that all the king- 
doms of this world shall become the kingdoms of our God 
and of His Christ ! 

And can it be, that Britain, the most central kingdom of 
the habitable world — inasmuch as, of all existing capitals, 
its metropolis is that which would form the centre .of the 
largest hemisphere tenanted by man, — Britain, the most 
highly favoured with the light and life of Revelation, — Bri- 
tain, the mo6<^ signally privileged with the ability, and the 
will, and the varied facilities for dispensing blessings among 
the nations : — can it be without a reference to the grand 
designs of Providence and of grace that Britain, so circum- 
stanced and endowed, has, in a way so unparalleled, been 
led to assume the sovereignty of India ! — India, that occu- 
pies the same commanding position in relation to the densely 
peopled repons of southern and eastern Asia that Palestine 
does to the Old World ; and Britain, to both Old and New t 
— India, which— itself containing a Ji/iA of the world's inhab- 
itants— when <v%oe thrown open, may thus become a door of 
access to tw(hjijfih$ more ! — In^a, winch, when once lighted 
up by the lamp of salvation, may become a spiritual Pharos, 
to illumine more than half the population of the globe? 
No : it cannot be. 

Mark the. singular concatenation of events. The trea- 
sures of India, by awakening the cupidity, liad, for ages, 
summoned forth the energies of successive nations of the 
West. Aathe emporium of oonunerce was gradually trans- 
ferred to countries more remote, the difficulties of direct 
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conimunioation, — from the trackless deserts and unknown 
oceans that intervened, — became increasingly multiplied. 
Then it was that the tide of enthusiasm, which had so long 
found its proper outlet in crusades and chivalry, was turned 
into the channels of maritime discovery with a special view 
to India. Hence the extraordinary series of voyages which 
terminated in doubling the Cape. Once landed on the longed- 
for shores, the Europeans soon perceived that, in order to 
secure uninterruptedly the advantage of Indian commerce, 
they must become masters of the Indian soil. Hence the 
unprecedented series of conquests which terminated in the 
unrivalled supremacy of the British. Possessed of the 
Indian territory, the British soon found that, in order to 
retain it, they must conciliate the natives by a due attention 
to their customs, manners, and laws. Hence the remark- 
able series of investigations which terminated in unlocking 
the mysteries of Sanskrit lore. 

All things being now ready, there began to spring up in 
the bosom of the British churches a wide and simultaneous 
sense of the solemn responsibility under which they had been 
laid by the events of Providence, to avail themselves of so 
favourable an opening for the diffusion of the Gospel through- 
out the Eastern World. Men qualified to undertake the 
high commission, must be sent across the ocean ; — and have 
not the toils, and perils, and successes of Vasco De Gama, 
and other navigators, opened up a safe and easy passage ? 
That their labours might pervade the country, and strike a 
deep and permanent root into the soil, they must be deliv- 
ered from the caprices of savage t3Tanny and the ebullitions 
of heathen rage ; — and have not our Clives and our Welling- 
tons wrested the rod of power from every wilful despot ; 
and our Hastings and Wellesleys thrown the broad shield 
of British justice and British protection alike over all ? In 
order that they might the more effectually adapt their com- 
munications to the peculiarities of the people, they must 
become acquainted with the learned language of the country, 
and through it with the real and original sources of all pre- 
vailing opinions and observances, sacred and civil ; — and have 
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not our Joneses, and our Colebrookes unfolded tbe whole, 
to prove subservient to the cause of the Christian philanthro- 
pist ? In this way, have not our naiiigators^ our warriors^ 
our statesmen^ and our literati^ been unconsciously employed, 
under an overruling Providence, as so many pioneers to pre- 
pare the way for our Swartzcs, our Buchanans, our Martyns, 
and our Careys ? 

Nor is this conclusion in the least degree affected by the 
consideration, that the sacred cause of Gospel propagation 
was directly opposed by so many of those who indirectly la- 
boured most to insure its ultimate triumph. The indifference 
or opposition of individuals or governments, as well as their 
immediate aid, God has often made instrumental to the ad- 
vancement of His purposes. How often is it adduced as a 
powerful argument in defence of Christianity, that it was 
not espoused, but resisted to the uttennost, by the Jews as 
a nation ? And why ? Because, if it had been so espoused, 
it might be reckoned a ftibrieation of State policy. The 
same remark applies in its fullest force to India. Had our 
merchant princes, or literary savans, or those armed with 
political and martial power, been seized with a proselyting 
zeal, — and had thousands, outwardly at least, been brought 
to confess the name of Jesus, — then, not only might their 
motives have boon thrown open to suspicion, — but to the 
influence of wealth, and learning, and power would all the 
credit and glory be ascribed ; — man alone would be exalted, 
and the great God concealed from our view. But when the 
work has been left to humble missionaries of the Cross, who 
are destitute' of wealth, and unarmed with power, and who 
habitually subordinate human learning to the “ wisdom of 
God;’' — yea, when the men of wealth, and learning, and 
power have been arrayed in fierce and threatening attitude 
against them, — then, in the acknowledged weakness of the 
instrument, is there a mighty demonstration that success 
must be the result of a higher agency, — even that of the 
Almighty Spirit of all grace, whose alone is the excellency 
of the wisdom and the power. 

Let the men of wealth, of learning, and of power, there- 
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fore, pursue their own specific ends,— their own darling 
projects. Let them despise or neglect the only means of 
effectually ameliorating the millions of India. Let them 
continue to plead “ the testimony of ancient history, the 
climate, the usages, the tastes, the religious and political 
institutions of the Eastern people,’* — in order to shelter 
themselves from the plea of indifference and neglect, on 
the score that improvement is impracticable. Let them 
muster, in formidable array, the strong hosts of caste and 
prejudice, so stoutly opposed to innovation, and so “ resolute 
to maintain what, from age to ago, the people have been 
accustomed to venerate.*’ Let them not cease to reiterate 
the conclusion of the celebrated author of the Spirit of Laws, 
that “India has always been, and India always will be, 
what it now is,” — in order to paralyze every attempt to 
ameliorate its condition ; and lot them stigmatize those 
who labour in its behalf as entertaining extravagant ideas, 
and sanguine theories, and idle imaginations. Let them 
brand the effort to change “ the character and habits of the 
people, and new-model the whole mishapen structure of 
society” as chimerical, — .on the old principle, that “ because 
an elephant is an elephant, and a Hindu a Hindu, we ought 
to leave them both on the plains of Hindustan, where we 
found them. Let them do all tliis, and much more. Their 
indifference and opposition will only render the final tri- 
umphs of Christianity over the idols of heathenism more 
signally the work of God. For, “ the loftiness of man shall 
be bowed down, and the haughtiness of man shall be brought 
low ; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that day.” 

Whatever the views and the conduct of the men of this 
world may be, we must never forget that, as Christians, the 
Divine injunction laid upon us is, to do good to all men as tte 
Aave opportunity I Here, opportunity is made the measure of 
our expected icelUdoing. And when or where has an oppor- 
tunity of doing good to man, in the highest and noblest 
sense of that expression, ever been presented to any Chris- 
tian people, similar to that which British Christians now 
in reference to the millions of India ! '(he facilities 
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now afforded in that distant Und for the prop^Lgation of 
Gospel truth on a scale so broad and extensive, have seldom 
been equalled, never surpassed, in any of the realms of 
Gentilism. It is this circumstance which, above all others, 
ought to determine the sphere, and regulate the amount of 
more immediate duty. Look to other heathen nations. Ex- 
cept China, there is none that remotely approximates to 
India, either in extent of territory or in denseness of popu- 
lation. But if China exceed India in both, may it not be 
thought that it demands the first place in the calculations 
of the missionary enterprise I Here, however, other elements 
must be taken into our reckoning. Mere magnitude^ either 
as to territory or population, is not enough towards the 
formation of a sound decision. Facility of access and liberty 
of operation must be hold among the conclusive dnd deter- 
mining elements in solving the problem of duty. Now, it 
must be confessed that, notwithstanding certQjin favourable 
appearances and over-sanguine expectations, China seems. 
up to the present time, in regard to direct missionary opera- 
tions, nearly as much shut against us, as if encompassed 
with an unscalable wall of brass. The same may be said 
of Madagascar and other portions of the earth. It is our 
duty to watch and pray that all impediments may every 
where be speedily removed, — for these heathen lands, as 
much as any other, are included in the inheritance of the 
Son. But how different at this moment is the condition of 
India ! There, we are met by no thundering edicts of a 
Celestial Emperor to scare us away from its shores, — ^no 
exterminating decrees of a capricious Madagascar savage to 
expel us from a territory already partially possessed. Every 
harbour along its extended coasts is thrown open for our 
reception ; — every province, every city, and every village to 
its utmost boundaries, prepared to tolerate, if not to welcome, 
our Gospel ministrations. Over the whole of that region of 
moral darkness, stable and uncontrollable power presides ; 
— and that is the power of a Christian monarchy. There, 
Christian governors legislate ; Christian judges and magis- 
trates decree justice ; and Christian captains, wielding the 
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sword df power, guarantee security of person and of pro- 
perty. All, all conspire to open up a free and unfettered 
course to the herald of the Cross ; and serve to throw over 
him a broad and invulnerable aegis. How are we to inter- 
pret the final came of such a state of things I Surely, if 
ever Jehovah spoke by infallible signs through the leadings 
of His providence, it is here that He has uttered His voice 
— and the announcement of the oracle seems to be : — “ Be- 
hold, without any forethought, cost or trouble, on your part 
— ^behold, the key of Asia is placed in your hands. A door, 
great and effectual, hath been opened there for you : — enter 
ye in, and take possession of the land. If India has been 
allowed to continue for ages the theatre of one of Satan’s 
mightiest triumphs, it is only that, in these latter days, it 
may become the theatre of one of his most disastrous defeats. 
If, in the pride of sinful independence, India has long re- 
fused to yield allegiance to Him who, on Zion’s holy hill, 
has been anointed King and Governor of the nations, it is 
only that — when made captive and willing in the day of His 
power and merciful visitation — she may enrich and adorn, 
with more than the spoils of orient magnificence, the tri- 
umphal car of the conquering Immanuel.” 


In order still farther to exhibit and enforce the duty of 
the British churches towards India, let us endeavour to 
illustrate, by analogy, the striking peculiarity of its present 
position, from its parallelism with the most remarkable 
epoch in ancient history. 

What was the history of the world between the flood and 
the coming of Christ ! Was it not a history of the up-set- 
ting and down-putting of kingdoms ; — until, at length, a 
power arose, great, and mighty, and terrible, and exceeding 
strong, which ground into atoms the kingdoms of the earth ! 
After ages of conquest and of bloody strife, the Roman 
emperor was enabled to proclaim universal peace ; and in 
token thereof shut the temple of Janus, — ^the epen gates of 
which so long bespoke to the eyes of every Roman citizen 
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that war had not ceased to convulse the nations ! “ Then,’" 

say our biblical critics and ecclesiastical historians,— “ then 
was the fulness of time ; — and then did the hosts of heaven, 
commissioned on the joyous errand, announce the advent of 
the incarnate Deity.'” What, in like manner, we would ask, 
has been the history of India for the last three thousand 
years ? What but a history of the up-setting and down- 
putting of kingdoms ? At one time, divided into a thousand 
petty States, scowling defiance at each other : here, the 
parricide, basely usurping the father’s throne ; and there, 
the fratricide, wresting the lawful crown from his brothers. 
At another time, split up and parcelled into groups of con- 
federacies, — cemented by the bond of indomitable hate, — 
and leaving the retaliation of fell revenge as a legacy to their 
children’s children. After ages had rolled their course — in 
the tenth century of the Christian ora — our eyes are turned 
away from the interior to the far distant north. There, the 
horizon is seen thickening with lurid clouds, that roll their 
dense masses along the troubled atmosphere. Suddenly 
the tempest bursts ; and one barbarian conqueror issues 
forth after another. At length, the greatest and the might- 
iest of them all, — from the hyperborean regions of Tartary, 
from the gorges of the Indian Caucasus, — descends upon the 
plains of poor unhappy India, — proclaiming himself the 
scourge of God, and the terror of men. His path is like 
the red lightning’s course. And speedily he blasts the 
flower of India’s chivalry ; and smites into the dust her 
lordly confederacies. Her villages, and cities, and temples, • 
and palaces, lie smoking in their ruins. Through fields of 
carnage, and rivers of blood, he hastens to grasp the sceptre 
of a universal but transient dominion. All India is made 
profusely to bleed ; and, ere her old wounds are healed, all 
India is made to bleed afresh. In swift and destructive 
succession new imperial dynasties spring up out of the blood 
and ashes of the old. 

Such is the melancholy epitome of India’s tragic history 
for nearly three thousand years. Oh I how different the 
scene now ! About two hundred years ago, a band of needy 
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adventurers issue forth from this our native land, — 
this, one of the remotest islets of the ocean ^d they sit 
down in peaceful settlements on India’s fertile shores. 
By a strange and mysterious dispensation of Providence, 
these merchant-subjects were destined to become sovereign 
princes. In opposition to their own expressed wishes — in di- 
rect oontravention of the imperative mandates of the British 
Parliament — district was added to district, and province to 
province, and kingdora to kingdom, tiU at length all India 
lay prostrate at the feet of Britain. During, the twdvejfearB 
preceding that which has last terminal, for the first time 
in the course of thirty centuries, w^wenal peace did reign in 
India ; and if there were a thousand temples of Janus there, 
the thousand temples might then be shut. Who now can 
resist the inference which analogy supplies! Were the 
Roman legions commissioned by an overruling Providenoe- 
to break down ^he barriers to intercommunionsbetween the 
states, and nations, and kingdoms of antiquity^ to prepare 
the way for the ambassadors of the Gross to announce the 
advent of the Prince of Peace ! And have not the British 
legions been commissioned in our day, by the same over- 
ruling Providence, to break down the barriers to intercom- 
munion between the tribes, and states, and principalities of 
Hindustan ! Have they not levelled mountains and filled up 
valleys, — to prepare a highway for the heralds of salvation, 
who proclaim the message that ought ever to fall upon the 
sinner’s ear more enchanting far than the softest, sweetest 
strains of earthly melody ! Ought we then to have shut our 
eyes, and to have Steeled our hearts against an opportunity 
so favourable for extending the boundaries of the Redeemer's 
kingdom ! If we did, what ought we to have anticipated as 
the necessary consequence ! What, but the usual retribu- 
tion, — even the removal of the trust that had been neglected 
or abused ! And , did it npt seem, about a twelvemonth ago, 
as if the Divine patience had been exhausted, and the knell 
of Briririi connection with India had been rung out ! While 
all were dbonting. their peans of triumph about the omnipo- 
tence of British sway, and the passing of legislative enact- 
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menta that were to consolidate and perpetuate our empire ; 
— lo, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, the tidings 
reached us from afar, that, within, a mine of discontent was 
ready to explode in uniyersal rebellion ; and that, without, 
enemies on every side were marshalling their forces, to seize 
upon the spoil ! Every one looked pale. For no one knew 
whether the next intelligence might not be, that the proud 
fabric of British power had suddenly dissolved, — ^like the 
apparently massive walls and turreted battlements of the 
clouds before the blast of the north wind. But of late, the 
prospect has once more brightened. When the decree was 
about to go forth, “ Cut down this unprofitable connection 
between Britain and the millions of India, — why does it con- 
tinue to blight and wither the best interests of that mighty 
people i — it would seem as if the Angel of the Covenant had 
interposed, saying, “ Spare, oh spare, a little longer ; and 
see whether this hitherto profitless connection be not yet 
improved for the grand end for which it was instituted 
and designed)^ — even the establishment of that kingdom of 
righteousness that shaU never be moved.*^ 

And now that the period of stewardship has, to all ap- 
pearance, been prolonged, shall we, by again wrapping up 
the talent of tho national guardianship of that distant realm 
in a napkin, once more provoke the Almighty, in his displea- 
sure, to deprive us altogether of the trust? Now is the set 
time for diffusing the light of the Gospel through the length 
and breadth of India. Say not that we have not the means. 
The wealthy have the means in abundance, and to spare, — 
if they had only the large Christian heart to communicate. 
The poorest have something ; even the widow has her mite, 
and if she have not, she has her closet and thence, in 
communion with all the saints on earth, may thousands of 
prayers be made to ascend into the ears of the Lord God of 
Sabaoth, more grateful and more acceptable far than the 
incense of a thousand sacrifices offered upon a thousand hills. 
Shall we then refuse to redeem the tune— —refuse to employ 
the means; now placed so abundantly within our reach, of 
extending the renovating principles of the Cross among the 
millions of our feUow-subjects in idolatrous India ? — India, 
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which is linked to sp many of us by being the temporary 
home or the perpetual grave of beloved friends ! — India, 
which is linked to all of us nationally, by being the brightest 
diamond in the British crown ! Oh ! if we neglect such a 
golden opportunity of advancing the cause of the Divine 
Redeemer, how shall we be able to stand before the bar of 
heaven, and plead guiltless of the blood of the perishing 
millions that now lie conquered, prostrate, weeping at our 
feet ? Surely, methinks, this awful responsibility ought to 
paralyse into weakness many of the best-laid projects of life, 
and crush many of its busiest occupations beneath the weight 
of an oppressive burden. Methinks it ought to introduce 
the pall and the shroud into the gayest of our noisy revel- 
ries ; and, lik6 the handwriting on the wall of the palace of 
Babylon, suddenly freeze the flowing current of our festive 
excitements. Methinks it should follow us as an ever-pre- 
sent tormentor into the solitary chamber ; and render rest- 
less and feverish the repose of night ; and haunt its fleeting 
visions with images of terror more alarming than the fabled 
ghosts of the murdered ! Oh ! if it do not, rest assured it 
is not for want of a cause more than adequate. 

But why should we appeal to duty and responsibility 
alone I why not to the exquisite enjoyment experienced by 
those who know and value the privilege of being fellow- 
workers with the Great God Himself, in advancing that cause 
for which the world was originally created, and for the de- 
velopement of which the world is still preserved in being ! 
We appeal to all present who have basked in the sunshine 
of the Redeemer's love, whether the enjojnnent felt in pro- 
moting the great cause for which He died in agonies on the 
cross, that He might see of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied, be not ineffable ! Oh ! it is an enjoyment which 
those who have once tasted it would not exchange for all 
the treasures of the Indian mines, — ^for all the laurels of 
civic success, — for all the glittering splendour of coronets. 
It is a joy rich as heaven — pure as the Godhead— lasting 
as eternity ! 

In the midst of troublous times, when the shaking of the 
nations, and the heaving of the earthquake that may ere 
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long rend asunder the mightiest empires, have commenced, 
what stay, what refuge, what hiding-place can be fotmd like 
the faith and hope which Skre the stronghold of the righteous I 
They whose faith has been firmly planted on the rock of 
Jehovah's promises, can look across the surges of the tem- 
pestuous ocean to the bright regions that lie beyond. Yea, 
shoulH still greater dangers rise, and greater terrors frown, 
and days of greater darkness fall upon them ; oh, is there not 
enough to cheer and exhilarate their spirits in the believing 
contemplation of the latter-day glory ! Think of the earth, 
as it now is, rent with woe and burdened with a curse ; 
think of the same earth, in the radiance of prophetic vision, 
converted into gladsome bowers — the abodes of peace and 
righteousness. View the empire of Satan, at present fast 
bound by the iron chains of malignant demons that feed 
and riot on' the groans and perdition of immortal spirits. 
Behold, from the same dark empire — in the realization of 
prophetic imagery — ^the new-clad myriads rise, chaunting 
the chorus of a renovated creation — ^the jubilee of a once- 
groaning but now emancipated universe. Over the slaughter 
of undaunted heroes, and the smoking ruins of some citadel 
that long held out as the last asylum of a country's inde- 
pendence, poets have sung of freedom's shriek. Over the 
fall and ruin of immortal spirits, and a world dismantled by 
the fall, we might covet the tongue of an angel to tell of 
creation's shriek. *But surely with an ecstasy of fervour 
might wo long for the voice of an archangel to celebrate 
creation's shout of joy over a world of sinners — saved — ^re- 
stored, through grace, to light and libei*ty. Oh that the 
blessed era were greatly hastened ! Oh that the vision 
of that mitred minstrel, who ere while, sung so sweetly of 
“ Greenland's icy mountains, and India's coral strand,” were 
speedily realized !— that glorious vision, wherein, rapt into 
future times, he beheld the stream of Gospel blessings rise, 
and gush, and roll onwards, till it embraced every land and 
circled every shore ; — aye, till, “ like a sea of glory, it spread 
from pole to pole.” Even so, Lord Jesus, come quickly ; 
even so. Amen. 
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THE GRAND THEORY OF HINDUISM, WHICH IS ESSENTIALLY A STUPEN- 
DOUS SYSTEM OP PANTHEISM — ^WJTH ILLUSTRATIONS OP SOME OP 

THE PRINCIPAL MODES IN WHICH THE THEORY IS EXEMPLIFIED 

IN PRACTICE. 

The necesnty of knowing the real condition of a people^ in 
order to the adoption of effectual measures for their amelioration 
— This illustrated in the case of India — Religion the masier*prin- 
ciple in moulding the character^ opinions^ and practices of the 
people — Their religion contained in wntings believed to be divine 
— These writings locked up in the Sanksrit language— Enumera^ 
lion of them— Attempt to unfold the orthodox theory of the Brah» 
manical faith — Foundation of the system in the belief of one great 
universal Spirit — Description of the nature and character of this 
Spirit— Shown to he an infinite nothings yet substantially all things 
— Refections on the fact that he is without any moral attributes — 
The manifestation of the universe^ at a time when nought existed 
but the supreme Spirit — Four distinct views- of this subject enter- 
tained in the orthodox schools — All of them Pantheistic — Spirit- 
ual Pantheism — Psycho-ideal Pantheism — Psycho-material Pan- 
theism—Psycho-material-mythologic Pantheism — The geographi- 
cal and astronomical construction of the universe, deduced from 
the substance of the supreme Spirit — The peopling of all worlds 
with animated beings— The immense epochs of the duration of 
the universe, with successive destructions and renovations— 
Glance at the mode in which the grand theory of Hinduism is re- 
duced to practice — Various exemplifications— A graduated scale of 
rewards and punishments — Transmigration of souls a vital and 
operative doctrine — The tvicked sent to one or olhe^ of innumerable 
hells — They reappear on earth in mineral, vegetable, or brutal forms 
— Obedience and acts of merit recompensed by admission into 
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one or other of the heqnent of the gods — The higheSt reward is, 
absorption or refmon into the Divine Essence — A series of state- 
ments to show how the facts and doctrines of Christianity heau- 
t^vUy contrast with those of Hinduism — Appeal to Christians* 

It is related of the once petty Mogul chieftain, Sultan 
Baber, that, when fired with ambition, or, as the Maham^ 
madan historian gravely assures us, “ led by inspiration ” 
to attempt the conquest of Hindustan, — he first resolved to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with the condition of 
its inhabitants — ^their numbers, their national character and 
spirit, their government and laws, their territorial and other 
resources, their means of resistance and defence. The more 
eflectually to serve this end, he actually assumed the guise 
of a religioiis mendicant ; and under the shelter of a char- 
acter so sacred, he traversed, without detection or suspicion, 
the plains, and cities, and strongholds of Northern India, — 
surveying all with the eye of military genius, — already plan- 
ning pitched battles and sieges, — ^and treasuring up the in- 
formation elicited by the ten thousand varied inquiries which 
the sagacity and foresight of the future General could devise. 
Wliat was the result ? With the light of facts so numer- 
ous, minute, and accurate, his measures of aggression were 
contrived and adapted with such skill and precision to the 
end in view, that the outcast exile from the confines of the 
Tartarian desert, speedily became the sovereign Conqueror 
seated on the throne of Delhi, — ^the founder of a dynasty, 
which, in tiie pomp and parade of royal magnificence, greatly 
outrivalled that of the Nebuchadnezzars of Babylon, the 
Caliphs of Bagdad, and the Csesars of Imperial Borne ! 

Have we no lesson to learn from an example such as this ? 
or must we allow the children of this world to monopolise 
for ever the proud distinction of being “ wiser in their gene- 
ration than the children of light ? ^ If true to our profes- 
sion, arc we not soldiers in the service of a great King ! 
Are we not commanded to go forth on a war of conquest 
among all nations! True, our warfare is spiritual; our 
weapons are spiritual ; the issues of our conquest must be 
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spiritual ; and we have the promise of Ahnighty graoe to 
sustain us in the conflict ; — but have we, on this aooount, 
nothing in commod with the warriors of this world! Have 
we nothing to do with the exercise of reason and judgment, 
discretion and forethought, in propoimdii^g inquiries, elicit- 
ing information, combining the varied items of inteUigenoe, 
adjusting plans, watching times, and seasons, and opportu- 
nities for action, — and, as the general result of such exer- 
cises, applying the most suitable means for the accomplish- 
ment of specific ends ! Nothing to do ! — ^we have every 
thing to do with it. Beason and judgment, discretion and 
forethought, so employed, are the very instruments which 
Jehovah has been pleased to select ; and which, when selec- 
ted and sanctified. He has graciously promised to render 
efficacious for the execution of His plans of redeeming 
love. Hence it is that, if it be at once our duty and our 
privilege to determine on the Bpiritual invasion, and ulti- 
mate possession, of such a country as India, — ^there is the 
same demand for the exercise of aU our powers, intellectual 
and moral, in surveying— though from difierent points of 
view, and for the realization of very different objects — ^the 
actual condition of the people, through every variety of rela- 
tionship ; — ^the very same demand and necessity as existed 
in order to insure the triumph of that daring enterprise, 
which transferred to the fugitive Tartar the crown and 
sceptre of the Indian Monarchy. 


At present, however, we have neither time nor space for an 
enlarged, comprehensive, and yet minutely accurate survey 
of the existing condition of the millions of India ; — ^viewed 
geographically, in relation to the multifarious influences of 
soil and climate on their physical and mental constitution, 
habits, and pursuits — or civflly and politically, in relation 
to the multiplied details of social wd domestio economy — 
as well as ike complicated operations of varying systems of 
government, revenue, and police. Nor is such a survey 
necessary for our immediate design. The people of Jbidia 
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are allowed, on all hands, to be sunk into the depths of a 
demoralization which has become endeip’c and universal, — 
manifested in aggravated forms, and perpetuated from age 
to age, as if engraven with a pen of iron upon their charac- 
ter. To account for such an unhappy condition, speculators 
on the subject have resorted, some to one theory, and some 
to another. Works have been written, to prove that it has 
arisen zolely from mug(yoernrnerd — from the grinding tyranny 
of a despotism so intense and unmitigated, that, compared 
with it, “ the autocracy of the Peters and Pauls of \ Russia 
may be called liberty and license.'*' Volumes have been 
published, to demonstrate that the rermvue and financial 
system of India^ and that ahne^ is at the bottom of the 
whole evil," — alone has generated the present state of 
moral degradation." To one who really knows India, this 
must sound very much like the paradoxiaal theory of the 
Naturalist, who would contend that icebergs are generated 
without frost, and that tropical vegetation shoots up in 
wildest luxuriance without heat. Misgovemment, in its 
various departments, has had its own share in imprinting 
hideous scars on the mind and heart of the people of India ; 
— ^but it is only one of many causes — and that by no means 
the most influential. In many respects it is itself only the 
natural effect of a more potent antecedent cause ; — and 
that, beyond all debate, is false religion. As the instru- 
mental cause in originating and per|>etuating the past and 
present extraordinary condition of the people of India, their 
scheme of religioiks faith and •polity is almost the aU in alL 
But how are we to ascertain what the religious faith of 
the people of India is in its theory and practical tendency I 
Let this question be answered by another. Suppose a native 
of India were to visit Europe, how could he assure himself 
as to the nature and character of the religious faith of its 
inhabitants? He would soon discover that, with certain 
exceptions, one faith, or at least a faith under one generic 
denomination, prevailed over all its kingdoms and provinces. 
Is this, he might ask, a mere traditionary creed, founded on 
no better authority than the senseless fetish of the Moor, or 
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the witching spells of the Kaffer ? No : right or wrong, the 
great mass of the people would be found appealing to a com- 
mon written standard, — an authoritative record, believed 
by them to contain a divine revelation. The stranger wishes 
to know what the system is. How is he to proceed ? There 
are two ways, either of which he may choose. He may con- 
sult with professors of the faith, and endeavour, from oral 
commwriicatmn^ to deduce his conclusions ; or, he may at once 
refer to the original written standard itself. Which of these 
modes is likely to furnish the speediest and most satisfactory 
result? Surely the latter. In the former case, he soon finds 
not only endless variety, but sucli interminable contrariety, 
that he is utterly puzzknl and bewildered, — a hundred schools 
of theology ; a thousand sects ; ten thousand varying opi- 
nions; and the standard itself treated with difterence or 
indifference through all gradations, between the extremes of 
absolute reverence or of absolute abhorrence. What, then, 
is he to do ? What can he do, but resolve to apply to the 
standard and judge for himself? As an impartial investi- 
gator ho may soon perceive which class of Christians hold 
most nearly by its plain and obvious announcements, — 
which practically conceal these under a load of redundan- 
cies, — and which virtually Jinnihilate them by countless 
omissions. With his acquired knowledge of the contents of 
the common standard, he may then look abroad ; and, em- 
ploying such knowledge as a clew to unravel the labyrinth, 
he may be able to trace his way along its most intricate 
windings. Or, to change the figure, there is, after all, as 
he cannot fail to observe, a central stream of orthodoxy, — 
though, as it rolls along over many soils, in widely distant 
realms, it ever and anon receives some new and peculiar 
tinge in the passage. And if there are numberless rills 
drawn off from the main current, he can now mark the 
points of divergence ; and can trace many of the interposing 
obstacles that force them to pursue devious courses. Whether 
he believe in it or not, he now sees what Christianity really 
is; and he understands how it operates in stamping its 
impress on the mind and manners of Christendom. 
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Precisely similar is the case with India. There, unlike 
most other heathen nations, the people at once appeal for 
the root and origin of their faith and practice, to certain 
books which they hold to be divine ; — they appeal to them as 
authoritative standards, exactly in the same way as Chris- 
tians are wont to appeal to the Bible. There, too, tlio same 
causes have produced the same practical results. In the 
course of time the sacred books have been variously inter- 
preted. Hence the rise of innumerable schools of theology, 
— with shades of difference more or less distinctly marked, 
between the extremes of orthodoxy and heterodoxy. Hence 
the growth of countless systems, or what, in European 
phrase, might bo termed “ Bodies of Divinity.'” Hence the 
accumulation of a multitude of commentaries on the original 
standards, — and as many comments on the commentaries, — 
and as many more on these again, — till the number has swoln 
and risen almost into the region of the incredible. Still, in 
the midst of all, there is a main current of faith ; whence 
may be seen spreading out branches, and sub-branches, 
into all the boundless vagaries of sect, schism, and heresy. 
Our great object, then, must be to make a direct appeal to 
the original standards, and therein obtain, if possible, a 
glimpse of the main stream of Hinduism. With the advan- 
tage of such a glimpse, we may, if we will, be enabled to trace 
the most minute and subordinate ramifications, — whether 
spreading out into the smooth champaign of the sound, or 
into the rugged domain of the heretical. Without it, we 
may launch forth our bark of inquiry, but we shall soon find 
ourselves drifting on a wide sea, without sun, moon, or stars ; 
without chart, rudder, or compass. A knowledge of what is 
generally held to be the most sound and catholic system is 
indispensable to our understanding the varying shades of 
opinion within the pale of orthodoxy ; it is indispensable to 
a proper comprehension of the divergencies of heresy ; it is 
indispensable to a fuU elucidation of the daring schemes of 
open and avowed unbelief; it is absolutely indispensable 
to a satisfactory examination of the anomalous horoditary 
condition of the people. 
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We now speak exclusively of the BrahmanicaJ system of 
superstition ; because it comprehends, in the number of its 
votaries, the vast majority of the people of Hindustan. It 
must not, however, be forgotten, that there is a very large 
Mahammadan population, of many millions, interspersed 
throughout all the provinces. The proportion of Hindus 
and Mahammadans varies exceedingly in different districts, 
— the latter being in some places in the ratio of a tenth, or 
a twentieth, or even less ; and in others, greatly preponder- 
ant over the former. Besides both these classes, there are 
numerous aboriginal tribes thinly scattered over the almost 
impenetrable forests of the interior, and the almost inacces- 
sible mountain ranges on the frontiers, that have never 
acknowledged the supremacy of Brahma, or bowed beneath 
the sword of the false prophet. Numerically, however, these 
tribes constitute no more than an atom of the dense mass 
of the population of Hindustan. 

Speaking, therefore, in a generic sense, the Brahmanical 
faith is the national faith of India, in the same waj as Chris- 
tianity is the national faith of Europe. What influence 
Christianity has nobly exerted in Europe, in the way of 
impregnating its general mind ; moulding its governments ; 
regulating its jurisprudence; originating its institutions, 
social, civil, and sacred ; communicating vitality and direc- 
tion to much of its literature and science ; — Brahmanism 
has mischievously exerted in India — only to a vastly larger 
extent, and in a vastly intenser degree. It is this considera- 
tion which invests the subject with a practical importance 
that is utterly overwhelming. If — like the faith of ancient 
Egypt in the divinity of crocodiles and onions ; or that of 
Chaldea, in magic and enchantments ; or that of Greece and 
Rome, in mythological heroes, — if, like any or all of these, 
the religion of Brahma were now swept away as by a whirl- 
wind from heaven, or shut up with its own deserted emblems, 
to bold befitting companionship with asps and snakes in the 
caverns of Elephanta and Ellora; — or if, like the barren 
speculations of Grecian and German philosophy, — ^the ideal- 
isms of Plato, and the transcendentalisms of Fichte, — ^the 
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Pantheistic reveries of Vyasa, and the scholastic subtil ties 
of Sankara Acharya, had been confined to the groves of the 
Ascetic or the schools of the Sophist ; — then, indeed, would 
we not trespass on the time, or distract the attention of .a 
Christian community, either by our expositions or our ex- 
posures. But it is because the Brahmanical system has, 
for three thousand years, exerted an omnipotcncy of malig- 
nant energy over the intellect and morals of the millions of 
India ; — it is because it still flourishes as a living^ operati-ve,, 
tremendim reality^ — shaping the opinions, moulding the 
character, controlling the actions, and fixing the eternal des- 
tinies of all these unhappy millions ; — it is on this account, 
that pity and compassion, policy and duty, reason and reve- 
lation, — all combine in demanding from British Christians 
a thorough examination of the system, that they may bo 
enabled the better to adapt their measures for its final 
extirpation and overthrow. 


The system, in its varied departments of religion, science, 
and literature, is developed in writings that are held to bo 
sacred. The grand repository of all these writings is the 
Sanskrit language. 

In times of remote antiquity this language, in its primi- 
tive and l^st artificial form, must have been spoken through- 
out those Gangetic provinces that encircle what the religi- 
ous associations of the sons of Brahma would hallow as their 
Jerusalem and Holy Land ; or what the glowing classical 
recollections of the West would delight in sumaming the 
Troy, and the Athens, and the Olympus of India. It no 
longer, however, flourishes as a living vehicle of thought. 
Still, it is not wholly dead. As the fruitful parent of a 
numerous progeny, it has transfused a portion of its life and 
substance and form into almost all the vernacular dialects 
now in use, from the Indus to the Irrawady — ^from the spicy 
groves of Ceylon, to the Tempo vale of Cashmere. 

To the veneration wherewith the natives of India, from 
time immemorial, have regarded this language and its 
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alphabet, there are scarcely any reasonable bounds. Its 
very name implies perfection. Not figuratively, but soberly 
and seriously is it at all times spoken of by learned and 
unlearned, as the very “ language of the celestials.'*" To its 
alphabetic character, also, they attribute a divine origin ; 
and hence its ordinary, and indeed, only designation, — the 
dem nagari, or “ the writings of the gods.'” ‘‘ They are 
believed,"" says Sir W. Jones, to have been taught by the 
Divinity himself, who prescribed tho artificial order of them 
in a voice from heaven."’ 

Nor is such praise altogether the hyperbolical effusion of 
superstitious reverence. European scholars seem to have 
vied with each other in giving adequate expression to their 
admiration of the Sanskrit. As a language,” says llalhcd, 
“ it is very copious and nervous ; and far exceeds tho (ireck 
and Arabic in the regularity of its etymology.” In a similar 
strain. Sir W. Jones still more emphatically remarks, “ It is 
a language of wonderful structure ; more perfect than the 
Greek ; more’^copious than the Latin ; and more exquisitely 
refined than either.” The voice which thus issued from the 
oracles, on the banks of tho Ganges, has been re-echoed from 
the academic bowers of England. The praise, observes Tab 
boys, which Gibbon bestowed on the Greek, seems fully as 
applicable to tho Sansknt, — “ It is a musical and prolific 
language, that gives a soul to the objects of sense, and a 
body to the abstractions of philosophy.” “ The music of 
Sanskrit composition,” adds Dr Wilson of Oxford, must 
ever be inadequately represented by any other tongue.” 
And lest the field of eulogy should be monopolised by Bri- 
tish literatiy whether in India or in England, the theme has 
been rapturously responded to by the samns of Germany 
and France. “ The Sanskrit,” says Adelung, as a written 
language, “ has been raised to the highest pinnacle of per- 
fection.” More than this, adds M. Chezy, it is, by way of 
eminence, “ the celebrated dialect, perhaps spoken by the 
gods of Homer ; and if not, worthy to be so.” 

Do such eiilogiuras still appear too extravagant to quad- 
rate with simple truth ? Let us then turn to the calm and 
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sober cBtiiniite, gathered from the researches of Professor 
Heeren. It would indeed be difficult, remarks the vener- 
able Professor, to instance another language exhibiting so 
just a proportion between the vowels and the consonants, in 
which it is not even exceeded by the Spanish. It admits the 
employment of rhyme, without, however, being fettered by 
its restrictions ; and possesses a poetic prose, richly embel- 
lished. It has, moreover, reached a high degree of scientific 
cultivation ; and presents us with abundance of technical 
terms to express the most abstract ideas. Altogether, even 
admitting that its claims upon our admiration have some- 
times been enthusiastically overrated, yet it is hardly pos- 
sible to avoid considering it as one of the richest, most 
harmonious, and refined languages in the world. 


The original writings generally deemed sacred and canon- 
ical ih i are wrapped up in this venerable tongue, are pro- 
digiously voluminous. They are ordinarily reduced into 
four classes, which are subdivided into eighteen heads. 

The first and highest class consists of the four Vedas, 
These are not only the most ancient, but the most sacred 
compositions in the Sanskrit. They are almost universally 
regarded as at once the fountains of all true religion ; and 
the primeval sources of every other species of useful know- 
ledge. They are believed by the great mass of the people 
of India to be old as eternity — not revealed through the 
instrumentality of any human being, however exalted ; but 
proceeding direct and entire out of the mouth of the Creator 
himself. On this account it is that they are enshrined in 
such unapproachable sacredness, and challenge a reverence 
far more profound than is conceded to any other of the 
inspired writings. 

The second class consists of the four Upa- Vedas or Sub<^ 
Scriptures. These were deduced immediately and severally 
from the /our original Vedas; and were delivered to man- 
kind by Brahma, and other deities, and inspired sages. They 
treat of the theory and practice of medicine,— of music in 
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its most extended signification, — of archery, architecture, 
and sixty-four mechanical arts. 

The third class consists of the six Ved-angaB^ or hodieB of 
learning ^ — derived from the same prim6rdial source, — and 
revealed by divine persons, or written by inspired saints. 
They treat of the principles and facts of astronomy,— of 
grammar and prosody, — of pronunciation, and the signifi- 
cation of difficult words and phrases in the V edas, — of reli- 
gious rites and ceremonies, — of charms and incantations. 

The fourth class consists of the four Vp~angas^ or appended 
bodies of learning^ — so named, from their being always placed 
Icbst in the enumeration of the sacred writings. This is by far 
the most copious division. Hhe first embraces the eighteen 
Puranas or sacred poems, believed to have been written by 
the divine sage — Vyasa. These treat of cosmogony and 
chronology, — of geography and astronomy, — of the genealo- 
gies and exploits of gods, demigods, and heroes, — of virtue 
and good works, — of the nature of the soul, and the means 
of final emancipation. Besides the Py^ranas^ the first Up- 
anga comprises the Ramagan and Mahalharat^ — written, 
the former by Valmiki, the latter by Vyasa, — designated by 
Europeans the great classical epics of India, — the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Sanskrit poetry, — and believed by the Hindus 
themselves to be of divine origin. In the introduction of 
the Ramayan, its surpassing excellency is thus expressed : — 
“ He who sings and hears this poem continually, has attain- 
ed to the highest state of enjoyment, and will finally be 
equal to the gods.” The great object of those giant epics is 
to rehearse the achievements of Vishnu, the second person 
of the Hindu Triad, who is represented in the Eamayan as 
incarnate in the person of Rama ; and in the Mahabharat, 
as incarnate in the person of Krishna. Both, however, 
abound with digressions, or interlocutory conversations put 
into the mouths of gods, sages, and heroes. Of these, the 
most celebrated is the Bhagavqd Gita^ — an episode of the 
Mahabharat, in the form of a dialogue between the god 
Krishna and his favourite pupil, the hero Aijun, on sub- 
jects of abtruse theolog}\ It has been pronounced the most 
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curious exposition of the half-mythological, half-philo0ophi« 
cal pantheism of the Brahmans'” which has yet been brought 
to light. The second and third Up-angas consists of the four 
principal works on Logic or Dialectics ; and Metaphysics 
or Disquisitions on the essence and modif\cations of spirit. 
The fourth and last Up-anga consists^ of the Body of Law^ 
called Smriti^ or what is to be remembered; in eighteen 
books ; compiled by Manu, the son of Brahma, and other 
sacred personages, — detailing all manner of duties connect- 
ed with the worship of God, and all the possible relations 
that can subsist between man and man. 

The writings now enumerated are usually styled The 
Great Shastras, or hooks of sacred ordinance^ — “ sacred 
ordinance delivered by inspiration,'"’ — ^to contradistinguish 
them from a countless host of other works^ original and deriva- 
tive, whose authority, though often highly reverenced, may 
not be acknowledged as absolutely divine. 

What an aggregate do the sacred writings of the Hindus 
form ! Along with their number, only consider their bulk. 
Of this, from the circumstance of their being composed in 
a spesies of blank verse, or measured prose, some concep- 
tion may bo conveyed to the general reader. The i^neid of 
Virgil extend to about twelve thousand lines ; the Iliad of 
Homer to double that number; — but the Bamayan of Val- 
miki rolls on to about a hundred thousand ; while the Ma- 
habharat of Vyasa quadruples even that sum ! Many of the 
other sacred works exhibit a voluminousness quite as amaz- 
ing. The four Vedas, when collected, form eleven huge folio 
volumes. The Puranas, which constitute but p>art of the 
first of the Up-angas, extend to about two millions of lines ! 
In one of these it is gravely asserted, on divine authority, 
that, originally, the whole series of Puranas alone consisted 
of “ one hundred Kolis^ or a thousand milliom of stanzas ; 
but as four hundred thousand of these were considered suf- 
ficient for the instruction of man, the rest were reserved by 
the gods !” Well might Sir W. Jones exclaim, that “ where- 
ever we direct our attention to Hindu literature, the notion 
of infinity presents itself,”— and sure enough the longest life 
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ivould not sufBco for a single perusal of works that rise and 
swell protuberant like Himalayas, above the bulkiest com- 
positions of every land beyond the confines of India ! To 
the system of Hinduism, as unfolded and developed in these 
ponderous masses, may not unaptly be applied the graphic 
language of our great Epic poet in reference to aiiother 
theme. In strict and sober literality may we characterise 
it as — ' 

An unfathomable ocean, without boonds. 

Without dimensions, where length, breadth, and height, 

And time, and space are lost ! 


How, then, can we pretend or presume, within so narrow 
a compass as ours, to convey any thing like an adequate 
conception of a system so stupendous ! Doubtless, to enter 
into details, would bo an utterly impracticable attempt. 
But is this necessary ? We think not. When a traveller 
enters an unknown territory, anxious to carry away with 
him a vivid impression of some magnificent landscape, there 
are two ways in which he may proceed to realize his design. 
He may, firtii of all, set out with an examination of the dif- 
ferent objects in detail, that bestud the diversified surface. 
He may skirt the lake, penetrate the forest, and emerge 
into the open field. He may trace the meandering of each 
sparkling rill, as it winds its way back into some Alpine 
glade. Ho may pursue the course of the might} tream, 
now flowing on in unmurmuring peacefulness, and anon 
bursting headlong in the foam and thunder of a cataract. 
He may, in retracing his steps, cross the verdant mead, and 
soliloquize in the sequestered grotto. He may then enter 
the umbrageous avenue and confront the baronial castle, 
whose battlements seem to vie, in massive grandeur, with 
the ‘‘munitions of rocks ” that guard, from age to age, the 
bounding horizon. And lojgt of all, he may ascend some 
neighbouring eminence, and fix his admiring gaze on all thi 
varied objects, harmoniously combined in (me bright and 
glorious assemblage. Or, reversing the order of this pro- 
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cedure, our traveller may, Jirst of all, mount the 
commanding elevation , and having caught, at a glance, a 
panoramic view of the wide-spread scene, ne may then pro- 
ceed to a minute and piece-meal inspection of its almost 
endlessly varied objects. 

We need not stop here to canvass the respective advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these plans. Either may issue 
in the same result, as regards the ultimate impression and 
lasting recollections of the spectator. But, during the in- 
termediate stages of the closer and narrower survey, the 
degrees of satisfaction in his mind may be vastly different. 
In following the former of the two plans, the relative bear- 
ings and mutual dependencies of the multitudinous objects — 
viewed as parts of one great whole — not being discertied, 
the traveller finds himself isolated at every turn, as if lost 
amid the intricacies of a labyrinth. If he have pursued the 
latter of the two plans, he can enter on the examination of 
particular objects, with the full advantage of a previously 
acquired mental perception of their reciprocal bearings and 
connections, as component parts of a harmonious whole. 
The latter plan, accordingly, is that which most travellers, 
having the liberty of choice, would be disposed to follow. 
Let us profit by their example. Without attempting to 
enter into a minute description of the various component 
parts of Hinduism viewed separately and in detail, let us at 
once ascend the mount of intellectual vision, and endeavour 
to present a coup~d-ceil of the stupendous system. And 
should the inquirer carry away with him a general impression 
of the relative bearings and relations of the more prominent 
objects, he will be the better enabled to fill up the outline 
from the subsequent investigatioi^ of a minuter survey. 


Strange as it may sound in the ears of those who may 
never have heard of the Hindus but as a nation of poly- 
theists and idolaters, it is, nevertheless, true, thdt the very 
foundation of their system is laid in the belief and assertion 
of the existence of one great universal self-existing Spirit ^ — 
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the fount and origin cf all other beings, animate or inani- 
mate, material or immaterial. The incommunicable appel- 
lation of this supreme and eternal Spirit, viewed in its own 
abstract impersonal essence, is Brahm ; — a noun in the 
milter gender, never to be confounded with Brahma^ a noun 
masculim^ — ^the distinguishing title of the first person of the 
Hindu Triad. 

A distinct understanding of the real nature and character 
of this Supreme God of India, — in itself indispensable to- 
wards an adequate cciinprehcnsion of the system of Hindu- 
ism, — is highly important on other and independent grounds. 
Again and again have missionaries of every name expa- 
tiated on the degrading and abominable practices of Indian 
idolatry. For this, how often have the enamoured votaries 
of Oriental literature branded them as ignorant, or rated 
them as fools ? ‘ What ! ’ say they, ‘ abuse and insult whole 

millions of people, as if they were nothing but vile idolaters ! 
You credulously trust to modern apocryphal writings, and 
to corruptions of ancient truth. Go to their original stand- 
ards, and thence learn that their creed is based on a belief 
in the mdty of God ; of whom, as he is devoid of corporeal 
organs, and, consequently, beyond the apprehension of sense, 
no image has over been framed by the artifice of man.’ 
‘ W ell,’ the missionaries may reply, ‘ you appeal to the ori- 
ginal standsxrds, as if you monopolized all the learning, and 
we all the ignorance. To the original standards l(‘t us go. 
With these spread out before us as well as before you, we 
at once allow that a certain description of unity is predica- 
tod*of the Supreme Spirit ; and that of it no image has ever 
yet been fashioned. But, with this admission, wo do chal- 
lenge you and the whole world of Orientalists to prove, that 
idolatr}^ is not, at the same time, systematically taught, and 
its observances j)ereniptorily enjoined. The proof, however, 
may be spared ; since, in futility, it could scarcely be equalled 
by the attempt to show that the Novum Organon of Bacon 
contains no notice of the inductive method of pliilosophy ; 
nor the Primvpia of Newton any glimpse of the principles 
of gravitation. Besides, seeing that practically the groat 
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mass of the people are idolaters, we may be well excused foi 
dwelling chiefly on that theme. Since it can be no insult 
to describe a people exactly as they are, and no abuse to 
designate things by their proper names ; and, since this is 
all that we have done, or ever will do, — to charge us with 
insulting and abusing millions of our fellow-creatures, is 
only to indulge in “ railing accusation,*” which it would ill 
become us to retaliate.’ 

Compelled to acknowledge that idolatry is not merely 
tolerated, but largely inculcated in the original standards 
of Hinduism, Orientalists still cling, with almost parental 
fondness, to the assertion of one Supreme God, as a sufli- 
cient counterpoise to all polytheism. What eulogies have 
they not pronounced on the sublimity and grandeur where- 
with his attributes have been pourtrayed ! How many, in 
consequence, have been led into the profoundest admiration 
of Hindu theism ! But lest any one should be carried away 
by an impression which may rest on nothing better than 
the principle of the adage, that whatever is unknown is 
held as magnificent,*” it is proper briefly to approach, and 
narrowly to scan the subject. 

It is freely and fully conceded that to Brahm^ ‘‘ the Uni- 
versal Lord,” all natural divine attributes are constantly 
ascribed in detail. He is represented as without heginnmg or 
end^ eternal ; that which u and must remain^ unchangeable; 
wUhaut dimensions^ infinite ; without parts^ immaterial^ invi- 
sible ; onmipotent, omniscient^ omnipresent ; enjoying ineffable 
feUeity, After listening to such a description, do you begin 
to think that you have been introduced into the society of 
beings, who, speaking with no mortal voice, have given 
utteiance to the language of a sublime theism! Or, has 
experience taught you to pause ere you allow that the mere 
ascription of epithets, however expressive of grandeur and 
excellence, necessarily constitutes an infallible evidence of the 
existence ot corresponding conceptions! Or, supposing the 
conceptions to have once existed, have you learnt from the 
history of the past, that language, more stable than fleeting 
thought, has often outlived primitive ideas ; and that, like 
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an antique casket of rare workmanship, which may have 
been the receptacle of precious jewels now no more, a lan- 
guage may continue to retain the loftiest terms which can 
now only be viewed as venerable relics of what was once the 
vehicle of conceptions correspondent in sublimity ? Or, does 
memory recall from the classic pages of Greece and Borne, 
many a passage illumined, with the brightest portraiture of 
divinity, — but illumined only to contrast the more strongly 
with the gloom of others which embody conceptions the most 
derogatory to the divine character and perfections ? And 
are you thus prepared to anticipate a like interblending 
of colours in the portrait of the Indian Brahm ? It is well 
that you should ; for, on farther inquiry, you soon find that 
there are no epithets more frequently applied to the Supreme 
Brahm, than such as signify that he is without qualities or 
attributes. Are you startled at the apparent contradiction ? 
The Hindu replies, that contradiction there is none. If, 
indeed, the Supreme were represented as “ invested with 
qualities and attributes,” and “ devoid of these ” at one and 
the same instant of time, such representation would be 
self-contradictory. But these diflTerent, or rather opposite 
and mutually destructive states, or modifications of being, 
are not cotemporaTiaous^ but euccesnve ; each of them being 
assumed alternately after immense intervals of time. 

The primary and proper state of Brahmas being, is that in 
which he exists wholly without qualities or attributes. When 
he thus exists, there is no visible external universe. He is 
then denoted emphatically the one — ^without a second. 
Not merely one, gmericaUy^ as being truly possessed of a 
divine nature ; — not merely one, hypostoHcally^ as being 
simple, uncompounded, and, therefore, without parts ; — not 
merely one, numerically^ as being, in point of fact, the only 
actually existing deity. No. He is simply, absolutely, and 
by necessity of nature, one ; — and not only so, but he is one 
in the sense of excluding the very possibility of the existence 
of any other god. Thus far a Christian might accord in the 
definition of the divine unity. It is, in words^ the very defi- 
nition which the Bible gives of the unity of the only living 
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and triio But the Hindu advances a step ftirthcr. He 

conceives, that when Brahm exists in his proper and charac- 
teristic state, he is one ; not merely in the sense of excluding 
other gods, but in the sense of excluding the possibility of 
the existence of any other being whatever. He is thus not 
merely one^ but ilie me^ — the single and sole entity in the 
universe, — yea more, the mlypomUe entity, whether created 
or uncreated. His oneness is so absolute, that it not only 
excludes the possibility of any other god, co-ordinate, or 
subordinate, — but excludes the possibility of the existence of 
any other being, human or angelic, material or immaterial. 

The Hindu theologist does not stop oven here. His 
Brahm, as already stated, exists ‘‘ without qualities or attri- 
butes.” Wliat ! — ^literally and absolutely without qualities 
or attributes ? Yes, literally and absolutely so. The pos- 
session of qualities or attributes implies multiplicity and 
diversity of some kind. But Brahmas unity is so perfectly 
pure, so essentially simple, that it must exclude multiplicity 
or diversity of any kind. Consequently, he is represented 
as existing without intellect, without intelligence, without 
even the consciousness of his own existence ! Surely this is 
the very transcendentalism of unity. 

No wonder though the Hindu often exclaims that his 
Supreme Brahm is ‘‘ nothing.” In any sense, within the reach 
of liuraan understanding, he is “ nothing.” For the mind of 
man can form no notion of matter or spirit apart from its 
properties or attributes. Let Brahm, therefore, be repre- 
sented as utterly devoid of attributes, and, to human appre- 
hension, ho must be actually as nothing, — a mere abstract 
negation more absolute than darkness^ of which it has been 
remarked, that it is endowed with the property of at any 
time admitting light ; or than silefic(\ which has the quality 
of admitting sound ; or than space, which has the capacity 
of admitting extension. No wonder though the' Hindu con- 
fess, with a peculiar emphasis of meaning, that his Supreme 
Brahm is “ incomprehensible.” There is a senjse in which 
wo, too, apply this term to the true God — Jehovah. But 
with us it simply imports that wo can have m perfect^ 
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complefe^ or adequate notion of His nature and attributes. 
Though the Great Jehovah be, in this qualified sense, in- 
comprehensible by finite intelligences, He is not, on that 
account, utterly unintelligible. We may know Him in part ; 
that is, so far as Ho has been pleased to reveal Himself in 
His works and Word. And such knowledge, graciously 
suited to our limited faculties, so far as it goes, is at once 
correct and true, though not by any means full, complete, 
or adequate to the transcendent Majesty of heaven. 

liut the Hrahm of Hindu theology is nof incomprehensible 
merely ; he is utterly unintelligible. As represented in his 
proper and characteristic state, ho is in reality neither 
more nor less than an infinite negation^ — an infinite nothing. 
Yet he is described as positively existing, and that, too, in 
the enjoyment of ineffable bliss. This bliss or felicity is 
not, cannot be, of a positive, but of a negative character — 
not active, but passive. Stripped of all attributes, ho can- 
not exorcise any ; consequently, ho is wholly inoperative. 
Unincumbered by the cares of empire, or the functions of a 
superintending providence, ho effectuates no good, inflicts 
no ovil, suffers no pain, experiences no emotion. lie exists 
in a state of unbroken quiescence, — tranquil unruffled sere- 
nity, — undisturbed repose. In a word, his beatitude is 
represented as consisting in a languid, monotonous, and 
uninterrupted sleep — a sleep so very deep as never to be 
disturbed by the visitation of a dream. Such a .state of 
unvaried, unimpassioned blessedness, must ever remain really 
unimagined, as it is in itself unimaginable. To us it can 
seem little better than the bliss of a motionless rock in the 
dark caverns of earth, or a decayed trunk in the forest, or 
an insensate pebble on the searshore. Unlike the Supreme 
Divinity of Epicurus, — who, though idle and unfettered by 
the agencies of government, enjoyed, at least, a conscious 
and comprehensible bliss, occupying, as he did, some bright 
and balmy region where the cloudless ether ever smiled in 
calm effulgence, — the Indian Brahm is represented as dwell- 
ing mysteriously throughout the boundless solitudes of space 
— immersed in an abyss of darkness — and stooped in the 
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felicities of a slumber so profound, as to be not only without 
a dream, but without any consciousness of his own existence ! 

Yet this simple, unextended, indivisible — this formless, 
motionless, qualityless being does not always continue to 
exist amid the rayless gloom, in a state of dreamless imper- 
turbable repose. No : After the lapse of unnumbered ages, 
he somehow or other suddenly awakes. Becoming for a 
moment apprehensive or conscious of his own existence, he 
breaks the death-like universal silence, by uttering the words, 
“ Brahm is,” or, “ I am.” No longer quiescent — motion 
being now excited in him — ^ho assumes and exhibits active 
qualities and attributes. “ Dissatisfied,” says the sacred 
oracle, “ with his own solitariness, a wish or desire for dua- 
lity arises in his mind. In a moment, though himself devoid 
of form, he in sport imagines a form.” It is the universal 
form ; or the ideal fonn, model, or exemplar of the^ subse- 
quently manifested universe. “ The question,” as an emi- 
nent Orientalist has remarked, “ the question, how does 
desire or volition arise in this simple being I — forms the 
subject of many disputes ; but I believe that even the sub- 
tilty of Hindu metaphysics has not yet furnished a satis- 
factory reply.” 

Be this as it may, the desire, when the destined period 
arrives, does arise. In obedience to it, the ideal form or image 
of the universe presents itself to the divine conception. For 
a moment it exists merely as an unmanifested image, with- 
out any correspondent reality. Speedily, however, the de- 
sire which originated the image or ideal form, is succeeded 
by an act of volition — willing the ideal form to be realized 
in actual visible manifestation. To the process of production 
we shall immediately refer. For the present, we must call 
upon you specially to remark, that when the universe has 
once been manifested, the Supreme Brahm instantly relin- 
quishes his assumed condition of wakefulness and activity 
— instantly renounces all his assumed qualities and attri- 
butes, or rather unitizes them into the simplicity of his own 
proper abstract essence — once more “ changing,” agreeably 
to the words of the divine Manu, changing the time of 
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energy for the time of repose.’’ How far such changes in 
the state of his being — how far such alternate assumption 
and abandonment of active qualities and attributes can co- 
here with the alleged immutability of his nature, it' is not for 
ui to show. The Hindu theologists reckon it a complete 
vindication of hisunchangeablenesrto say, that though the 
manifestation of this universe continues after it has been 
willed into existence by the Supreme Being ; yet, as in him 
the volition immediately ceases, and ho immediately returns 
to his original and proper state, he may, notwithstanding 
a- change so very brief in its duration, be still represented 
as unchangeable — quiescent, without form, without quality, 
without attribute, or affection of any kind.” 


Such is Brahm, the Supreme God of India. And as deists 
and infidels of every grade, have so often boastfully refer- 
red to the sublimity of Hindu theism, it is well to pause a 
moment and consider the character and attributes of the 
Supreme Brahm. 

Gan it fail to have struck all of you that, with one or two 
exceptions, all the attributes ascribed to him might, with 
almost equal propriety, be predicated of infinite space or of 
infinite time ? Gan it fail to have struck all of you that, in 
the whole enumeration, there is not the remotest allusion 
to a single mwal attribute ! Now, what must any one who 
is not wholly bereft of his proper humanity, thhrk of a god 
without moral attributes— consequently a god who is not 
a moral being at all ! Yet, strange and incredible as it may 
appear, such is the character of the Supreme God of more 
than a hundred millions of people ! Let the sacred Vedas 
be searched — ^let the Upanishads, the purest and most 
didactic portions of the Vedas, be investigated — let the 
Vedanta, the extracted essence of the Vedas, be examined 
— let all the standards of the higher schools of Indian Phi- 
losophy and Theology be scrutinized — ^and nowhere can a 
single moral attribute, properly so coiled^ be found ascribed 
to the one god — the Supreme Brahm of the Hindus. 
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In the Indian Scriptures a counterpart may be fbun4» 
iffordsy to the ever memorable declaration, Hear, O Israel, 
the Lord our God is <me Lord.'^ But in the enumeration of 
the perfections of the Supreme, nothing will be found in all 
the sacred writings in the least degree corresponding to the 
bright roll of moral attributes unfolded in the single pro- 
clamation of the God of Israel, — The Lord, the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, long-suffering, abundant in goodness 
and in truth ; — ^nothing bearing the most distant resem- 
blance to the glorious all-comprehending summary of moral 
excellence, “ God is love,” — love^ the efflux and undivided 
radiance of all moral perfection. 

But if no moral attributes can be predicated of the 
Divine Being, how can men, constituted as they are, regard 
him with moral sentiment ? If there be no moral ingredient 
in his essence ; no moral loveliness in his revealed character ; 
no moral excellence in any of his manifested acts ; — how 
can ho be admired, or reverenced, or loved ? His omnipo- 
tence may astonish ^ his eternity and other incommunicable 
attributes may strike with wonder and amazement. But 
how can the declaration, that he is self-existent, eternal, 
omnipresent, omnipotent, unchangeable — ^birthless, formless, 
breathless, mindless, colourless— or the assertion or denial 
of any other natural or physical property whatsoever, — 
awaken any moral susceptibility in the soul of man ! How 
can the contemplation of a being like this ever excite one 
moral emotion of admiration, gratitude, or love ! Now, if 
this be impossible, where is the constraining motive to wor- 
ship such a being, — and what kind of worship could be ren- 
dered to him ? He might, may some one with a cold heart 
and withered affections reply, he might perhaps be intellec- 
tually adored, as the infinite — ^the greatest of beings. Yes, 
adbred he might be, simply as the infinite, by essences of 
pure intelleotualism, if any such there are ; much in the same 
way as any other grand metaphysical abstrfusfilon might be 
adored. But such adoration, compared with what we under- 
stand as included in worship, most bo tiie shadow of a 
dream. Even this dreamy shadow of abstract homage, how 
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ate men in general to be able or willing to render I No : 
we may lay it down as indisputable, that a god without 
moral attributes must bo to man in his present state the 
same os no god at all. Practically the delineation of such 
Om god could only be equivalent to the promulgation of a 
system of atheism. 

Lest this might appear to any one an uncertain inference, 
there is another feature in the character of the Supremo 
Brahm, which at once forbids the possibility of rendering 
to him any real homage or worship. He is represented as 
assuming certain attributes for the purpose of manifesting 
the universe. But his assumption of these is only for a 
moment. Instantly he relapses into a state of unthinking, 
unconscious repose. Now, how can such a God be an object 
of worship ! Even if all moral as well as natural attributes 
had been assumed at the time of creation, of what avail 
were it, seeing that they arc so speedily reabsorbed into his 
mysterious essence ? If in reference to this world his attri- 
butes be not only circumscribed, but really annihilated, aro 
not men landed in practical atheism? What challenges 
man’s veneration more than an unlimited power to expand 
itself in acts of goodness ? What challenges his love more 
than an unrestrained willingness to exercise that power? 
What challenges his gratitude more tlian the knowledge 
that it has been already manifested, times and ways with- 
out number!, What challenges his trust and confidence 
more than the assurance that it ever will be exhibited in 
ovoiy time of need ? What challenges devout admiration 
more than the view of that superintending providence which 
can at once extend to countless worlds that roll through the 
firmament, and to the minutest atoms that crumble beneath 
our feet ! What challenges solemn awe and fearfulness of 
sin, filial regard and active obedience, more than the con- 
templation of an Almighty Being, who is holy in all His 
ways, and righteous in all His works, — determined to exe- 
cute vengeance on the wicked, and to load the good with 
the amplest recompenses of reward ! What challenges tho 
unceasing expression of reverence and adoration, prayer and 
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praise, confession and humble acknowledgment, more than 
the certain belief that a just and beneficent Gh>d is every 
where present, and ever nigh, — ever cognizant of the most 
secret thoughts, and over attentive to the suppliant's voice ? 

But if the Supreme Ood has wholly withdrawn himself 
from the conservation of the world : if, through the non- 
existence of moral attributes, and the absorption or annihi- 
lation of the rest, he has neither the power nor the will to 
do good or evil — to reward the righteous, or punisip the 
wicked : if, bent only on the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
own beatitude, he neither sees, nor hears, nor knows, nor 
cares about any of his creatures : — how is it possible to 
render to him any act of homage^ or devotitm^ or worship 
whatsoever ? To dream of any positive act* of adoration 
and praise to such a being, would be more absurd than the 
service of the grossest idolater. For the latter, however 
deluded and irrational, does believe, that the block he wor- 
ships is either a divinity, or the peculiar habitation of a 
divinity who sees and hears — a divinity who is able to 
avenge and mighty to succour. But to attempt to worship 
Brahm, at the very moment that he is declared to be im- 
mersed in a slumber so deep, that it is without dreams — a 
stupor so profound, that it resembles the sleep of death — 
were a pre-eminence of phrenzy to which insanity alone 
could aspire. 

Hence arises the solution of a difficulty with which many 
have been perplexed. Knowing that the Hindus in general 
verbally profess their belief in the unity of God , — one Brahm 
without a second being the expression by which the Supreme 
Deity is ordinarily distinguished,— a pious author has re- 
marked, “ It is a painful reflection, that not a single temple, 
dedicated to the One God, is to be found in all Hindustan ; 
nor is any act of worship, in any form, addressed by the 
people to Him.*” The reply given by the admirers of Hin- 
duism is, that the “ representing the Supremo Being by 
images, or the honouring him by the institution of sacred 
rites and the erection of temples, must be perfectly incom- 
patible with every conceivable notion of an all-pervading. 
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immaterial, incorporeal spirit.^'* It is very true, that the 
attempt to represent the supreme incorporeal Spirit by a 
visible image would be absurd. So would the attempt to 
represent the angelic, or the human incorporeal spirit. The 
intellect of a Newton is amply shadowed forth in his great 
work, the Principia ; but who, without folly, could say that 
the very intellect itself could bo adequately delineated on 
the canvass of the painter, in the statue of the sculptor, or 
in the block of the image-maker? It is, however, passing 
strange to insinuate, that the supreme incorporeal Spirit 
cannot be honoured by the erection of temples, or the per- 
formance of sacred rites in the celebration of his worship. 
There is no incompatibility here. The followers of Christ, 
though specially exhorted to worship God who is a Spirit in 
spirit and in truth, have their temples and their sacred 
ordinances. So might the Hindus, if nothing interposed 
unless the circumstance that Brahm was an incorporeal 
spirit. The real cause, after all, why there are neither tem- 
ples, nor sacred rites, nor acts of worship in honour of 
Brahm is, that he is so profoundly asleep, that he neither 
knows nor cares more about mortals than the dust which 
they trample beneath their feet. To worship him, there- 
fore, is impossible. 

Still it may be thought, that he may bo the object of pro- 
found meditation. Undoubtedly he may ; but much in the 
same way as infinite space or infinite time nmy become the 
dry and frigid, though intense subject of meditation to cer- 
tain metaphysical minds. Such objects of meditation, how- 
ever, are wholly beyond the range of the vast multitude of 
mankind. So that, for all except one in a hundred or a 
thousand, a being like Brahm is as idle, and useless, and 
inefficacious, as if non-existent. 

Once more, it may be said, though there can be neither 
worship nor meditation of such an abstract being as Brahm 
on the part of the mass of mankind, might they not, at least, 
cherish a grateful remembrance of him as the original source 
of all ! Doubtless there might be some remembrance of him 
cherished. But this consideration is far too feeble and 
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remote to exert any salutary influPnco on the unthinking 
mass. We might, with far better prospect of success, try 
to excite active motions of reverence and gratitude in the 
hearts of the millions of Europe towards Japhet our great 
progenitor. It is the dread of his avenging power, or the 
flaming sword of his justice, that drives multitudes to fear 
a Superior Power. It is the belief and felt experience of a 
benign and generous propension to crown with loving-kind- 
ness and tender mercies, that impels multitudes more to 
admire, venerate, and love. A constant and present bene- 
factor, however humble his rank, must be regarded with far 
livelier emotions of esteem and grateful remembrance, than 
the monarch at a distance who rules over us — preserving the 
peace of the realm — enforcing obedience to the laws — and 
maintaining, unimpaired, our civil and religious immunities. 
An active, living monarch, who enshrines himself in every 
heart as the father of his people, will call forth far more 
sensible manifestations of reverence and esteem, than all 
the Arthurs and Alfreds of a distant age united ; — and one 
British Alfred will kindle emotions of enthusiastic regard, 
which cannot be excited by the entire roll of Roman emper- 
ors, who, in swaying the sceptre of a conquered world, may 
have conferred the greatest benefits on our own remote ances- 
try. He who is bom and brought up in a den of the earth, 
will value his tiny lamp far beyond the sun, whose direct rays 
he never saw, and whose direct benefits he never experienced, 
—even though we should describe the luminary of day in 
the most brilliant colours, and endeavour to assure him, that 
the light of his own lamp has been perpetuated for ages 
from a flame originally derived from the sun. So it would be 
found with mankind in general m reference to the Creator. 
If no feature in his character could be distinctly realized 
beyond an act of production in the depths of past time, grati- 
tude to the most ordinary earthly benefactor would speedily 
overshadow, or wholly extinguish, all remembrance of a mere 
Creator,— a Creator, who had no moral attributes that could 
^render him a moral governor, and the object of moral senti- 
ment, — a Creator, whose natural attributes were speedily 
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withdrawn from the control and miperintendenoe of the 
nnirene! 

To present a people with such a being as their supreme 
object of worship, were tantamount to robbing them of a god 
altogether. But the notices of some superior and invisible 
power are so universal and instinctive, as to prove that they 
have a mrm root and foundation in our common nature. 
There must, then, be a god, whether true or false, for the 
oiitletting of tendencies which are inseparable from hiunan- 
ity. The profession of belief in a god, merely to escape 
from the imputation of atheism, cannot long be the profes- 
sion of a whole people. And since it is impossible that a 
frigid posssionless abstraction like Brahm can ever be the 
god of. the populace, who need wonder that gods should be 
demandedl)y the cravings of their spiritual nature, endowed 
at least with moral attributes, however perverted in their 
exercise ! 

In the delineation of Brahm, what a conception is pre- 
sented to us of the nature, attributes, and felicity of the 
Supreme Being ! Yes it is the highest that has been at- 
tained by reason in the East, when unfavoured by the light 
of revelation ;-^the reason not of one man, but of thousands ; 
— thousands, not of ignorant savages, bnt of proud philoso- 
phers, many of whom have been endowed with intellects as 
jBubtile and acute as any ever bestowed upon the children 
of men intellects not confined to one unhappy age of 
peculiar mental inertness, but whetted and uninterruptedly 
exercised throu^ successive ages during the long period of 
three thousand years! What an emphatic comment on 
the declaration of the apostle, — ^that ** the world by wisdom 
knew not God;*” but, professing themselveB to be wise, 
they beenme fools!^ In the bloody and brutal rites of the 
pepulaar idcdatiy, there may be something more calculated 
to harsowthe feeUngs and mmmoa forth the active sympa- 
thies in behalf of its deluded votaries. But to cahn contem- 
plative qpiritsi, what spectacle can appear more affecting than 
that of ihonaaads lystonatically engaged, age after age, in 
etattifying anperior intdiects, which, if properly cultivated 
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and directed, might render them diseoFerehi in art and 
science,— 'the benefactors of the human race, and their guides 
to immortality ! What more affecting than to bdiold thou* 
sands intensely occupied in the investigation of the noblest 
of truths, and only accumulating hei^ of the vilest err^r ! 
—strenuously attempting to soar to ilie heights of true wis- 
dom, and only plunging the deeper into the abyss of mon- 
strous folly ! — ^laboriously exercising the aoutest reason, only 
to demonstrate how perversely unreasonable man may be- 
come, when wholly left to his own unaided efforts ! Verily, 
man, in the pride of his heart, may strive to be wise with- 
out God ; and in the confidence of his own wisdom he may 
aim at building for himself an habitaticm on h^ among 
the clefts of a towering fancy ; — saying, who shall bring me 
down to the ground I Though ihou exalt thydelf as the 
eagle, and though thou set thy nest among the stars, thenoe 
will I brinE thee down, saith the Lord.** 


But, to retuiTi to our more immediate theme, the ques- 
tion now recurs, how came the universe,— this universe of 
visible external forms and invisible cognitive existences, — 
which at first existed as an ideal form or image in the divine 
mind : — ^how came it to be called forth into actual mani- 
festation ! This is a result which, in fsordv, is oonirfantlj 
ascribed to the Divine volition, — ^to the forth-putting of 
omnipotent energy. Wherein, then, does this manifestation 
of the universe really consist!. Is it a creation of material 
substance out of nothing! Or, is it an organization of prot 
existent matter into every variety of visible form ! It is 
neither the one nor the other. The description already 
given of Brahm, which is that of the round interpreters of 
the Vedas, precludes the possibility of the latter supposition. 
The fofkner has never found a place in any expoatiion of the 
system of Hinduism. 

It has been remarked by Cederidge, that extremes appear 
to generate each other ; but that, if we look steadily, there 
will often be found some oomm<m error that produces 
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hqihy as its positive and negative poles. The difficulties 
attending a system of pure materialism^ or that which 
would deduce all phenomena^ intdlectiiai and motal, as well 
as physical* from rude unformed matter alone* mightyl>e said 
to drive men to the opposite extreme of e^iritualism. The 
difficulty of reconoilmg with the dictates of reason the Uotion 
of the origin of material substance froma source purdy spi]> 
itual might, in turn, be said' to drive men into the opposite 
extreme of materialisnL In the case of the Hindus, the 
common error, which in the orthodox and heterodox schools 
has produced both of these extremes, as its positive and 
native poles, has been the constant and universal belief 
in the maxim, sa nikUo nihil Jit^ — of nothing^ nothing ccmss. 
Of all maxims, this seems the only one that has ever passed 
unchallenged and unchallengeable in every school of Indian 
theology,— sound or heretioail^ orthodox or unorthodox, — as 
if it were, of all truisms, the most undisputed and indisput- 
able. TJie testimony of the senses, the testimony of consci- 
ousness has been assailed, — ^but never the validity of this 
maxim. 

The mean between total materialism and total spiritual- 
ism lias been the maintenance of two primary, absolute, infi- 
nite, independent, eternal principles, — one active, the othei 
passive, — spirit and matter, — essentially different in ess^ce, 
and irreooncihkbly opposed to each other. This has been 
designated the dualutic system, to distinguish it from the 
adnalittic^ or that which pronounces the aU (ro mv) to be 
the one sole existing essence, — either all epirity or aU 
maUer and from that intermediate theoiy which regards 
matter and spirit as mysteriously comprehended in one great 
mieereal «oAa2^,— either intermingled in an undisiinguishable 
mass, whence, by the energy of the inhering, imtive, spiritual 
principle, matter gradually rises into form and beauty, — or 
simply united, though intimately, inseparably and eternally, 
in the form of an animated being,— 

Whose hod> nature ii^ and God the soul.** 

Now the dualistic system^ as well as the intermediate 

F 
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theory) the orthodox Hindmi mufomily rejeet They eqully 
repudiate every scheme of pure matesiaiiem; while they 
scout the notion of a creation out of nothing. All this 
they profess to do^ not so much on principles of human rea- 
soning, as on the autlKHity of revdation. What, then, it 
may be asked, is, in tium view, fche revealed scheme of the 
origin and manifestation of the untveree ! After the state- 
ments now made, whaiean it be supposed to be, unlees an 
adualistic scheme, founded on a basiB purely q>irituel 
scheme which acknowledgeB qnrii ae the one sole existing 
essence! Such, in point of fact, is dedared to be the 
scheme propounded in the Vedas and other saered writings. 
But these wi'itings have been varioiisl}r.iBteq»eted ; bence 
the origin of diverse systems. Of these, it will suit our 
limited design to glance at.ttie four leading ones, which are 
essentially marked and distinct, and which constitute so 
many trunks whence shoot out nundieriess subordinate 
branches, varying in minute details, and in the specific, ap- 
plication of general priiici{des. There k. First, what may be 
termed spiritual pantheism, properly so Called. — Secondly, a 
combination of spiritnalinn and ideaUsss, whidi firom want 
of a better term, we may designate the psyobo^ideal system. 
^Thirdly, a combination of spiritaalisin with a peculiar 
fuodykafum o/ipirii, which modification^ for the sake of dia« 
tinction, may, however imprcq^eriy, be dswnminated, material, 
—this we may characterise as the psycho-material system. 
— FourtUy, a combination of the latter with the popular 
mythology. Of these (^sterns, the two former attogether 
deny, while the two latter admit, in a oertsin qualified ssose, 
the real existence of an external material nniverse. 

According to the two former all seemingly external things 
are merdy illusoiy appearanoes. Such dencgaition of the 
existence of senrible objects is not new in the aanab of 
philosophy. In the classic ages of Oreeoe and Borne, Par- 
menides was accused of ^ having taken away fire and water, 
the precipice and the city, — that i|, of having reduced all 
things in nature to the ddirious and i^ectial phantasma of 
the rick.*^ In modem times, Berkdey bfooured, to expose 
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the fallacy of the opinion strangely prevailing among meiit 
that houses, mountains, rivers, &c., in a word, all sensible 
objects, have an existence natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the imderstanding ! ” These, howevei?, 
were only the whimsies and the reveries of fallible men. It 
remained for the sages of Hindustan to announce to us, on 
the authority of a divine revelation^ that all outward objective 
causes or antecedents of sensation and perception — the sym- 
phonies of sound, and the fragrancy of sweet odour, hill and 
dale, lake and river, waving forest and flowery mead, — ^that 
all, all are seeming and unreal, as the phantasmagoria of 
the wildest dream i 

When all things have been thus pronounced unsubstantial 
and illusive, 4t might, as has been remarked, seem fiitile, if 
not grossly irrational, to pretend to institute inquiries into 
their causes and origin, — the causes and origin of what is 
believed to have no actual existence ! To this, however, it 
has been replied, that having “ once admitted that all which 
lies within the circuit of our experience is mere appearance, 
it then is both natural to, and compatible with, reason, to 
search after the ground and principles of this iqipearance^ 
in order to know why this appearance displays itself to us 
at all times in such orderly successioii, according to such 
laws and with such properties.” Hence if, on the supposir 
tion that all appearances are illusory, it be no proof of in- 
sanity to inquire into the cause of such illusion ; it has been 
oontenJod that there is nothing incongruous on the part of 
the Hindu theologian, when he professes to announce to ns 
what the cause really is, — and that, too, on divine authority I 


What, then, is the divinely revealed cause of the manifes- 
tation of this illusive universe ? 

According to tho first system, or that of purely ^iriiuai 
Pantheism, when Brahm, the sole existing essence or spirit, 
awoke, and the ideal form of the universe was conceived in 
his mind, and the volition for its manifestation was put forth 
in these words, “ Let mo become many,”-— then it was that 
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lis energy was exerted in causing himself to assume the 
ipparent reality of all those multitudinous existences and 
forms which constitute at once the souls of men, and the 
objects of materialism. All these seemingly separate entities 
are thus so many manifestations of the divine essence itself, 
—BO many illusive forms assumed in consequence of a pecu- 
liar illusory exertion of the divine energy. The soul of man, 
the subject of illusive sensations and perceptions, is thus not 
a part of the Supreme Spirit; but a positive manifesta- 
tion of the Supreme Spirit itself — though, when manifei^ted 
as a human soul, it is under the influence of illusion, and 
conceives itself to be really distinct from God. Every out- 
ward object is, in like manner, only a different manifestation 
of the Divine essence. The multiplicity of subjective entities 
and objective forms militates not against the truth of reve- 
lation. What are called finite beings can only bo present in 
one place, and assume but one character, at one and the 
same moment of time ; still, even they could appear Bucces-- 
stWy, under a prodigious variety of disguises. It is the 
prerogative of the infinite Brahm to assume at once and 
simultaneously a boundless variety of disguises, — ^at one 
and the same moment of time, to manifest himself under a 
countless diversity of seeming, but unreal existences, — ^active 
and passive, sensitive and insensate, percipient and perceived. 

Manifesting himself in so many shapes, the Supreme Brahm 
apparently assumes form ; though he is absolutely amor- 
phous, as sunshine or moonlight, blazing on a clear surface, 
may appear straight, crooked, or round, according to the 
object reflected. Presenting himself under so many modifi- 
cations of being, he becomes^apparently endued with quality, 
though absolutely without any, — as the clear crystal, seem- 
iBgly coloured by the red blossom of a hibiscus, is not the 
less really pellucid. Multiplying himself so endlessly, he is 
apparenlly manifold ; though wholly without any multipli- 
city,— as the sun or any other luminary may, by reflection 
from a thousand mirrors, be seemingly multiplied into a 
thousand suns or luminaries, though all the while single. 
Assuming so many disguises, his nature might appear to 
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chan^, thotigh in itself unchangeable,— w the i^ome liquid 
may, without mutation of essence, exist as colourless water, 
or white froth, or sparkling bubbles, or invisible vapour, or 
variegated clouds, or stony hail, or fleecy snow, or pearly 
hoar frost. 

u 

In this way, the infinitely varied and multiform universe 
is nothing more than an infinitely varied, though illusory, 
manifestation of the essence of the Supreme Brahm. — It is 
Brahm, — illusively assuming the disguise of all finite exist- 
ences, and appearing to the human soul — which is itself but 
one of the peculiar manifestations of his own essence — diver- 
sified into a countless variety of fallacious individualities — 
spread out boundlessly through the immeasurable fields of 
space — and rolling on endlessly through the interminable 
mutations of time. 


According to the second or psychhideal system^— when 
Brahm awoke, and willed the manifestation of the universe, 
it did not instantly appear, as when Jehovah said, “Let 
there be light, and there was light.’’ No ; his own active 
volition, exerted will, or omnipotent energy (Shakti) first of 
all became separated from his essence. When thus, in 
some ineffable manner, disjoined, it is conceived to bo invested 
with a species of personality, and endowed with the capa- 
bility of exerting an independent agency. But how to 
describe a personified energy, existing and acting altogether 
apart from that essence whose energy it is, seems to have 
exhausted the ingenuity of Hindu metaphysicians. It is, 
say they, neither true nor false ; neither real nor unreal. It 
is not true or real ; because it has no 'separate essence of 
its own, — for there exists no essence dependent or indepen- 
dent except that of Brahm. It is not false or unreal ; be- 
cause it does exist and operate independently, as the power 
or energy of Brahm. Hence the remark of Sir G. Haughton, 
that it cannot be said “ to be any thing essential^ but it is 
something actual ; “ a something, certainly, “ that never 
before entered the head of any other than a Hindu philo- 
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soplicr ; and which, for want of a better term, we must call 
ao actuality ; that is, someUiixig possessing potmtiality^ but 
destitute of emmtiaiiiyr 

The moment its energy is thus separated from the divine 
essence, it begins to act. Its first action is exerted in some 
mysterious and indescribable manner on undivided portions 
of the essence of Brafam. Each of these portions is sub- 
jected to such ignorance of its real nature, as to originate 
in it the conception and belief of its separate and distinct 
individuality. It would seem as if, from Brahm, — viewed 
as the universal spirit awakened into a consciousness of. his 
own existence, — ^his newly acquired consciousness had been 
transferred and concentrated on apparently* isolated, yet 
really undivided, parts of his own essence. Each €)f theso 
apparently isolated yet undivided parts, on which such 
ignorance has been superinduced that it ceases to recognise 
itself as any longer identical with the Supreme Brahm, and 
is actually brought to believe in its own separate personality, 
is none other than some human or other soul. Now, this 
peculiar <q)eration of the divine energy is often styled 
“Avidya,’’ ignorance, or rather the source or producent of 
ignorance. In this view of the subject, the soul is not a mani- 
festation of the universal spirit, regarded as an undivided 
wliole, but an undivided part of it ; that is, a part not cut 
ofl^ or discerpted from the divine substance. The part may 
be diffused or extended ; still it is a diffiision or extension 
of the divine essence, without any separation or division. 
The second grand operation of the divine energy is, to excite 
in the human soul, now immersed in ignorance of its real 
nature and origin, all those instincts and motions which 
might be conceived to exist without a specific reference to 
aught external as their exciting cause ; as well as to exhibit 
all the endless variety of phenomena connected with sensa- 
tion* or peroeption ; — all the phenomena that are usually 
supposed to be extrinsic to the soul itself ; — ^all the pheno- 
mena that constitute what has been termed the material,* as 
contradistinguished from the spiritual universe. 

Those phenomena, however, are not real, but illusive. 
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They are like afparitions^ that is, appear€Mce$y and merely 
appeara/ncee. Hence the divine power which has been 
separated from Brahm,- and which, after he has lapsed into 
slumber, is continually employed in raising, exhibiting, and 
varying these appearances, — ^in aU their composition and 
divisions, — ^their changes and successions, — their relations 
and dependences ; — ^this divine power so employed, is em- 
phatically styled MAYA, that is, illusion ; or rather the 
"actuating principle or efficient cause of illusion ; — the illu- 
sory energy. In this respect, it has been remarked to bear 
some resemblance to the noymenm^ that is, the cause of the 
phenomena, in the philosophy of Kant. 

^ Look,’ may the expounders of Hindu theology say, ^ look 
at the glittering stream : what do you behold therein T 1 
behold, you reply, the sun pouring his rays of effulgent glory 
on a gladdened world. ^ Turn your eyes to that desert of 
sand : what do you discern A shining expanse of living 
water. ^ When shut up in a dark cave which admits light 
only through one narrow cleft or crevice : what do you wit- 
ness on the opposite wall Shapes and forms of various 
creatures animate and inanimate. But is it really a lumi- 
nary of material fire that you behold in the stream ; or a 
resei^oir of the aqueous element in the desert ; or solid sub- 
stantial figures in the caveT No; they are all of them 
illusive appearances. They are all, and all alike, mete images 
or shadows ! * Well then,'* say the Hindus, ^ such and pone 
other are all the phenomena of the supposed external uni- 
verse. They are all illusive appearances — ^all unsubstantial 
images or shadows. To suppose them to be realities is the 
grossest possible mistake.’ 

Ay, you reply, but the image in the stream, the mirage 
in the desert, the symmetrical figure in fhe cave, though 
unreal themselves, do irresistibly suggest the existence of 
counterpart realitieB. They demand and claim the exist- 
ence somewhere of material substances for their antitypes. 
Nay, responds the Hindu, what you call the corresponding 
reality or mititype, is itself a mere image, a shadow, an 
unsubstantial visi<mmy form. If you will have it, that an 
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acknowledged resemblance or likeness is the image, or 
shadow, or reflection of s<Hiiethmg else,— seeing that that- 
something else is itself an illusive appearance, — ^it must be 
the image of an image, the shadow of a shade, the reflection 
of a reflection. For, know that it is Majfa that delusively 
exhibits all the diversified appearances which compose what 
is ordinarily called the visible external universe. These have 
no exterior material basis or substantive form, neither have 
they any interior spiritual basis or substratum, either in the 
Universal Soul, or in the human soul before which they are 
displayed. In both these respects, they differ essentially 
from the subtile typos or models of all things which Plato 
supposed to exist in the divine mind from all eternity, — and 
to which he gave the name of ^ ideas, or intelligible forms,’” 
because apprehended solely by the intellect. These Platonic 
ideas are not mere conceptions. They are real immutable 
beings, subsisting in the divine mind as their proper seat. 
They are unchangeable patterns or exemplars, which, by the 
power of Qod, ieusue forth from the fountain of his own 
essence, — and, beomning united with matter previously with- 
out any form, they impress their own form upon it, and so 
render visible and perceptible the whole range of individual 
sensible objects presented to us in the external universe. 
These forms, thus impressed on contingent matter, are exact 
cepies of those that are invariable. But sensible things arc 
perpetually changing. Their forms, consequently, cannot 
be the proper objects of contemplation and science to the 
enlightened and purified intellect. Hence, says Plato, they 
are the ideas, or intelligible forms, eternally and immutably 
subsisting in [the divine mind, which alone can be the real 
objects contemplated by the expanded reason of man. 

Unlike, too, the ^ ideas'" of Malabranche; which, though 
contained only in the one great Omnipresent Mind, and per- 
ceived by other spirits therein, had yet corresponding exter- 
nal objects ; — unlike the sensible species," or phantasms, 
or shadowy films of Aristotle, which, though, transformed 
by the active and passive intellect into intelligible species 
fit to be the objects of the understanding, were yet only 
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resomblanoes or pictures of outward substances ; — unlike the 
“ideas” of Berkeley, which, though representing no mate- 
rial forms, were not mere states of the individual mind, but 
separate spiritual entities, wholly independent of it, and 
imperishable,— papable of existing in finite minds, but re- 
posing chiefly on the bosom of the infinite ; — unlike any, or 
all of these, the ideas'” or images of the Hindu theology 
float in utter vacancy,— challenging no separate or indepen- 
dent existence. They are mere illusive appearances pre- 
sentM by Maya, — ^having no “ species'” in the human intel- 
lect ; no “ substantial exemplars'” in an external world ; no 
“intelligible forms'” in the divine mind for their antitypes. 
Neither do they depend, in any degree, for their origin on 
any power or faculty of the soul itself. They spring from 
no interior act of the soul — no more than the shadow in 
water is produced by an active power resident in the water. 
If you could suppose the water percipient, it would perceive 
the shadow in its own bosom, though wholly passive in the 
manifestation thereof ; so, of the percipient soul. It does 
not originate any of the illusive appearances that flit before 
it. It is only the passive recipient as well as percipient of 
them. In your ignorance, you conclude that an imago or 
shadow necessarily presupposes some counterpart substantial 
form. But know that it is the prerogative of Maya, the 
divine energy, to produce images and shadows without any 
corresponding reality, — ^to produce and exhibit, for example, 
the image of a sun, or the shadow of a tree, in the bosom of 
a limpid stream, though the^re be no luminary in the firma- 
ment, no tree on the verdant bank. And thus it is that 
Maya does produce images and forms, and exhibits them 
to the soul as before a mirror, though there be no counter- 
part realities. It is from the habit generated by ignorance 
that you talk of sensations and perceptions in the soul, as 
if these necessarily implied the existence of external objects 
as their exciting causes. 

It is true, say tfab Hindu theologians, that so long as the 
power of Maya is exerted, the soul is deceived into the 
belief of its own distinct individuality, -as well as, of the real 
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existence of material phenomena. In ether words, the soill 
— in consequence of the twofol4 operation of Maya, first, in 
subjecting it to ignorance of its real nature and origin, and 
secondly, in exposing it to illusive sensations and percep- 
tions — cannot help being impressed with a conviction of its 
own separate identity, and the independent existence of 
external forms. And so long as this double belief, the 
compound result of ignorance and delusion, continues,^ — so 
long must the soul act, not according to its essehtial 
proper nature, but according to the unavx>idable influences 
of the ignorance and illusive appearances to which it hath 
been exposed,” — or, in the words of the Shastra, “ so long 
must it bo liable to virtue and vice, to anger and hate, and 
other passions and sensations, — to birth and death, and all 
the varied changes and miseries of this mortal state.” 


The preceding views are stoutly upheld by numbers, as 
being plainly inculcated in numerous passages of the Vedas 
and other sacred writings. They are supported by the. 
racking, bending, spiritualizing, and allegorizing of many 
passages more. And even when the text may seem in ho 
degree to admit of such interpretation, there is no such 
emphatic precision in the meaning and application of words 
as to throw an insuperable bar in the way of inventive in- 
genuity. Of these views, isolated fragments descend and 
permeate the mass of society. But, as a whole, they are, 
and must ever bo, limited to those classes who can afford to 
give full license to the mystical contemplative spirit which is 
more affected by “ the imagery which is floating before its 
fancy, than by the objects which surround it, — which mis- 
takes its own dreams for realities, and rjealities for dreams.” 
Even the great majority of the learned in the orthodox 
schools require a system more level to ordinary comprehen- 
sion, and offering less violence to the evidence of sense and 
consciousness. Hence the admission, that the existence of 
matter is not an illusion like the imagery of ' a fitful dream, 
but a sober reality. Still, however, maintaining that there 
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IB but one real and independent essence in the univeree, 
which IB Brahm, — ^they insist that what is usually called 
matter, can have no distinct, separate, or independent 
essence, — ^that it is only a peculiar trawformatum^ expansion, 
or modification of spirit. 

This third view, which we have designated psycho-material, 
has been spread out into a regular system. It has precisely 
the same substratum as the views already noticed. They 
all diverge from a common centre. That common centre is 
Brahm. His proper modality, or mode of being, is hir 
abstract state denominated nirgum, that is, without qualities. 
Though this be a atate of being utWly inconceivable, ana 
to owr apprehension, nothing; it is not absolute nothing- 
ness. For, when he awakes, he proves himself to be poten- 
tially all things. He then passes from the abstract state of 
nirgun into the concrete state of sagun, that is, endowed 
with qualities. 'All those active and intelligent powers 
which were united and absorbed, or annihilated in the 
one simple absolute unity— Brahm, — now spring forth into 
being when he exchanges his proper eternal state of rest for 
his transitory state of action. Now his perfection consists 
in ahsolute quiescence, as well as an ahsolnte relinquishment of 
aU qualities and attr^utes. When, therefore, Brahm awakes 
and becomes conscious of his own existence, and is invested 
with qualities and attributes, a decided change has of neces- 
sity momentarily taken place in his essence. But a decided 
change from a state of absolute perfection cannot be for the 
better ; it must be for the worse. Hence, must this tem- 
porary self-induced hypostasis, or condition of being, bo 
regarded as possessing imperfection of some kind, while it 
cannot fail to communicate more or less of its superinduced 
properties to all that may proceed from it. 

When existing in this temporary, imperfect state of 
saguny Brahm wills to manifest the universe. For this pur- 
pose he puts forth his omnipotent energy, which is variously 
styled in the different systems now under review. He puts 
forth his energy, for what ! For the effecting of a creation 
out of nothing ! No ; says one of the Shastras, but to “ pro- 
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ducc, frcm Im own dimne substance^ a multiform universe ?■” 
By the spontaneous exertion of this energy, he sends forth 
from his own divine substance, a countless host of essences 
— ^like innumerable sparks issuing from the blazing fire, or 
myriads of rays from the resplendent sun. These detached 
portions of Brahm, these separated divine essences, soon 
become individuated spirits ; destined in time to occupy dif- 
ferent forms prepared for their reception, — whether these be 
fixed or moveable, animate or inanimate, — forms of gods or 
of men, — forms of animal, vegetable, or mineral existences. 

Having been separated from Brahm in his imperfect state 
of saguUy they carry along with them a share of those prin- 
ciples^ qualities, and attributes that characterise that state ; 
though predominating in very different degrees and propor- 
tions, either according to their respective capacities, or 
the retributive awards of an eternal ordination. Amongst 
others it is specially noted that, as Brahm at that time had 
awakened into a consciousness of his own existence, there 
does inhere in each separated soid a notion or conviction pf 
its own distinct independent individual existence. Labour- 
ing under this delusive notion or conviction, the soul has 
lost the knowledge of its own proper nature, its divine 
origin and ultimate destiny. It ignorantly regards itself as 
an inferior entity, instead of knowing itself to bo what it 
truly is, a consubstantial, though it may be, an infinitesimally 
minute portion of one groat whole, or universal spirit. 

Each individual soul being thus a portion of Brahm, even 
as a spark is of fire, it is again and again declared that the 
relation between them is not that of master and servant, 
ruler and ruled ; but that of whole and part.*” The soul is 
pronounced to be eternal a parte ante : — in itself, it has had 
no beginning, no birth ; though its separate individuality 
originated in time. It is eternal a parte post : — ^it will have 
no end, no death; though its separate individuality will 
terminate in time. Its manifestation in time is not a crea- 
tion ; it is an effluence from the eternal fount of spirit. Its 
disappearance from the stage of time is not an extinction 
of essence, a reduction to nonentity ; it is only a refluence 
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into its original sourco. As an emanation from tho supreme 
eternal spirit, it is from everlasting to everlasting. Neither 
can it bo said to be of finite dimensions : on tho contrary, 
says the sacred • oracle, ‘‘ being identified with the Supremo 
Brahm, it participates in his infinity.*” 

However revolting, or worse than revolting, this descrip- 
tion of tho severing of the substance of Deity, it still involves 
the production of spirit from spirit. But how, from a Being 
so purely spiritual and uncompounded, could material sub- 
stances, capable of composition, division, and dissolution ori- 
ginate ? From a spiritual essence, gross matter could not, 
it is conceded, directly and immediately proceed. What could 
not, however, arise directly and immediately^ might, it is sup- 
posed, mediately and ultimately emerge, through a process of 
successive evolution and expamion ; — portions of one or more 
of the momentarily assumed qualities of Brahm, variously 
combined and modified, being imparted to all that emanates, 
mediately or immediately, from his substance. The series 
of successive unfoldings or evolutions is as follows : — 

By the energy of Brahm, there proceeds or emanes from 
his essence, the intellectual principle^ or entire mass of intel- 
lect ; — the seat of intelUgence, thought, reason, reflection, 
and all similar functions ; the most subtile of all existences 
next to that of pure spirit ; the source of all future indi- 
vidual intellects; the fount and origin of the emanation 
immediately succeeding. 

From the intellectual principle there is evolved or devel- 
oped the conscious principle^ or entire mass of consciousness ; 
— the seat of “ selfish conviction, or the belief that, in per- 
ception or meditation, ‘ I’ am concerned ; that the objects 
of sense concern me ; in short, that ‘ I am’ or exist ; the 
source of all future individual consciousnesses; the fount 
and origin of subsequent emanation. 

From the conscious principle, there issue forth two dis- 
tinct classes of being. 

Tho first class consists of the Jive subtile particles^ rudi- 
ments, or atoms, denominated tanmaira ; the invisible archi- 
types of tho visible elements ; evolved successively, one frc«n 
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the other, in the inverse order of their density. “ The mi- 
nute spring from the gross, and from the gross the grosser 
— the ctherial atom direct from the principle of conscious- 
ness ; the aerial from the etherial ; the igneous from the 
aerial ; the aqueous from the igneous ; and, last of all, the 
terrene from the aqueous. These atoms may be perceived 
by superior or disembodied spirits, but cannot be appre- 
hended by the grosser senses of mankind. 

In passing, it may be noted that the existence of an ethc- 
rial element has been alternately asserted and denied in the 
schools of Western philosophy. Since the origin of expe- 
rimental and inductive science, it has been banished, from 
want of evidence as to its reality of being. Of late, how- 
ever, observations on the motions of a celebrated comet, and 
deductions therefrom, have revived the doctrine of a fifth or 
etherial element beyond our atmosphere, filling up the void 
of space. The Hindus have invariably asserted its existence ; 
— and in all their systems it has ever occupied a prominent 
position ! 

Direct from the conscious principle, though second to the 
elementary atoms in the order of developement, proceed the 
eleven organs of seme and action ; and according to some, the 
Jive vital breaths. The eleven organs are : — the five instru- 
ments of sensation, the eye, the ear, &c., — the five instru- 
ments of action, the hands, the feet, &c., — and the internal 
organ or mind, which serve “ both for sense and action, 
being an organ by aflBnity,"” — a sort of demi-corporeal organ, 
which, receiving the images of external things through the 
senses, separates^ subtilizes, and polishes these, rendering 
them transparent and fit to be presented for the contem- 
plation of intellect. The yital breaths are : — ^respiration, 
inspiration, pulsation, expiration, deglutition. By the ten 
external organs of sense and action are not meant the visible 
corporeal* organs ; for these are framed out of gross matter, 
which as yet exists not. No! they are rather subtile 
essences, powers, or faculties, whose seat is in the corporeal 
organs. They are finite and very minute, — ^not, however, 
so minute as the elementary atoms, since they are second- 
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arify or posteriorly to these atoms evolved; nor yet so 
gross as the coarser elements, since these have not yet been 
compoimded. 

These eleven organs, with the two antecedent principles 
of intellect and consciousness, when harmoniously disposed, 
constitute to the soul thirteen instruments of knowledge, — 

three tntemaJ, and ten external, likened to three warders 
and ten gates.** An external sense perceives, the intemaL 
one examines ; consciousness makes the selfish application ; 
intellect judges and resolves ; an external organ executes.** 
That there are myriads of senses before there is a sentient 
nature I — ^myriads of organs before there is one organic form ! 
—myriads of vital breaths before there is one animated 
being in existence 1 — all this is nothing in the imagination 
of a Hindu ! These are waiting in readiness for future 
appropriation 

Last of ail, from the five immensely attenuated particles 
or atoms that emaned tram consciousness, arise by com- 
position the five gross visible elements which compose the 
material naiverse, and are to man the objects of sensation 
and perception. These are successively formed in the same 
order of dcvelopement as the invisible rudimental particles 
which are their architypes^ For example, from a combina- 
tion of rae-half of the ethenal atom, and an eighth part of 
each of the other atoms, — ^viz., the aerial, igneous, aqueous, 
and terrene, — ^first arises the etherial element. From a 
oombination of one-half of the aerial atom| and an eighth 
part of each of the rest, is formed the circumambient air 
or atmoi^here. From combinations of a similar kind, spring 
the remaming thretf elements of fire, water, and earth. 
l%ese elements are endowed with, various properties. Ether 
has the property of audibleness ; being the vehicle of 
sound.** Air is endued with the properties of audible- 
ness and tangibility ; being sensible to hearing and touch. ’ 
Fire is invested with the properties of audibleness, tangi- 
bility, and colour; being sensible to hearing, touch, and 
sight.*’ *Wat6r possesses the properties of audibleness, 
tangibility, colour, and savour ; being sensible to hearing, 
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touch, sight, and tasto.*' Earth unites the properties of 
audibleness, tangibility, colour, savour, and odour; being 
sensible to hearing, touch, sight, taste, and Smell.'' 


Thus originate, by successive e^iution, all the principles 
and elements which compose the moral and material uni- 
verse. Brahm, the eternal fountain of all existence, by his 
own energy, separates'^ from his own substance a countless 
number of spirits, or souls, destined in time to occupy forms 
terrestrial, celestial, and infernal. By the same energy he 
next sends forth an infinitely subtile emanation ; or rather 
extends a portion of his substance into a new form of being, 
— a peculiar species of expansion or diffusion. This again 
contains the germ of a new emanation cur expansion ; — and 
this of another still. That which is prior in the succession, 
is not .merely the antecedent, but the immediate generating 
source of the next lower down in the desoendii^ scale. Each 
suooeeding eyolutiob or expansion In the onward series 
loses another and another portion of the transparent purity, 
which characterises the original divine essence. The more 
distant' from the fountain, the dimmer and denser, or less 
subtile or less perfect each emanation becomes. That which 
recedes farthest, is the terrene element. Its line of trans- 
mission along the evolving series being the longest, it has 
lost most of the essential and transcendent properties of 
pure spirit. Consequently, it is the darkest and grossest, 
— the most languid and sluggish of all emanations. Still, 
though dark, and gross, and sluggish, it has no separate, no 
independent essence of its own. It is the most remote 
emanation, or rather eduction from spirit. It is the last 
developement and modification of the substanc^c of Brahm. 
All things thus evolved are oonceived by many to be still 
mysteriously united to their original source, — as the rsdii 
of a circle to its centre ; — ^to be still mysteriously dependent 
upon it for continued existence, through every variety of 
form and change, — as the rays of light upon the sun. 

But can it really be, that gross matter is held to be an 
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from spirit ; and of the very essence and substonce of 
God ? Is there no mistake arising from the figures and meta- 
phors of oriental fancy % None whatever. In every variety 
and mode of speech is it asserted, that Brahm is at once 
the efficient and the material cause — that he is the being by 
whose efficient energy all things are evolved ; and that it is 
from his own spiritual substance they are evolved ; — that 
** the nature of cause and effect is the same ’’ — that as a 
“ piece of cloth does not essentially differ from the yam of 
which it is made,^ so the visible universe does not differ in 
essence from Brahm, whence it emanated. The Shastras 
assure us, that “ effect exists antecedently to the operation 
of cause,” — that what “ exists not, can by no operation of 
a cause be brought into existence ; ’’’ — and hence, that, as 
“ rice is in the, husk before it is peeled ; as “ milk is in 
the udder before it is drawn ; ’’ as oil is in sesamum be- 
fore it is •pressed ; ” so all qualities and principles remain 
hidden and undisclosed in Brahm, till, by his own sponta- 
neous energy, they are educed. Again, they tell us, that as 
“ the lotus expands itself from pond to pond ; as “ plants 
spring from the earth ; ” as “ hair of the head grows from 
the body, so does the universe come from the unalterable.” 
Once more, say they, look at the spider and his web. Of 
what does the latter* consist ? Is it not an expanded por- 
tion of the very substance of the spider’s own body ? And 
is it not by an exertion of the little insect^s energy that it 
has been drawn or spun out ? So is the universe drawn, or 
spun out, or expanded, by the energy of Brahm, from his 
own substance. 

These gross analogies, it cannot be doubted, — though 
adduced in the sacred writings, merely as apt illustrations 
fitted to convey to the human mind some conception of di- 
vinely revealed facts, — were the real causes which suggested 
the revealed facts themselves ; and, along with other analo- 
gies equally gross, were the real sources whence originated 
many of the leading parts of the theory of Hinduism. It 
must, however, be remembered, that in the present instance, 
they are not designed to identify the sources whence all 

G 
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those effects, already described, have sprung. It is not 
meant that— because the spider, the earth, the body, whence 
certain products arise, are solid elementary matter, — ^there- 
fore, Brahm, whence the universe proceeds, is material too. 
No: the likeness is in the evolving process, not in the 
sources of evolution ; for the one source is spiritual, and the 
other material. The analogy is not between the nature of 
the antecedents, but between the modes in which the conse- 
quents arise. It is a paraUelism or correspondence, not 
between things but sequences. It is a similarity or reseid- 
blance, not of substance or of qualities, but simply of rela- 
tion or succession. It is the imperfection of language, 
which leads to the calling Brahm the material cause of the 
universe*— «s if he were composed of gross matter. All that 
is meant is, that as, for example, the web really and truly 
issues from, and is an expanded portion of, the spider’s body, 
— so, really and truly doe6 the universe, through a series of 
successive emanations, proceed from, and is an expanded 
portion of, the substance or essence of Brahm* Still, that 
essence or substance is essentially spiritual, not material. 

In fine, what the Jewish Gabbalists affirmed of their En- 
soph or Supreme Deity, seems to convey the very sentiments 
6f a learned student of the Hindu Vedas, relative to Brahm, 
— namely, that he contains all things within himself ; and 
that there is always the same quantity of existence whether 
the universe be in a created or uncreated” (rather manifested 
or unmanifested) state. When it is in the latter, God is 
ail ; when in the former, the Deity is just partially unfolded 
or evolved by various degrees of emanation, which constitute 
the several forms and orders of manifested nature.” Still, 
all things are God. And when the energy of emanation 
ceases to operate, all orders of being return and are reunited 
to the fountain udience they sprung. — Then God alone is all 
again. 


Here we cannot help pausing to notice how thoroughly, in 
eveiry scheme of Hinduism, the creature is confounded with 
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the Creator. The distinction between these is not merely 
lost : — it is utterly annihilated. Either “ all is Creator, 
or “ all” is creature. Bather, “ alP is an eternal something, 
which is neither Creator nor creature. How strikingly is the 
saying verified, that on this and every other fundamental 
point, the faith of the devout Christian conceives more justly, 
and comprehends more clearly, than all the fancy and all the 
reason of the most renowned philosopher ! Yes, the poorest 
and most illiterate peasant in the humblest hut of a Chris- 
tian land, may leam more of true and sublime theology from 
the first verse of the Book of Genesis, than has ever been 
elaborated by all the intellects of all the wise men of all 
ages. “ In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth.” There is no ambiguity, no confusion here. All the 
pretences and cavillings, all the subtiltios, repugnances, and 
vaunted demonstrations of proud but false philosophy, are 
swept away. Without preface, without comment, without 
qualification, without reserve ; — ^yea, without so much as an 
apparent consciousness of the very possihUity of a doubt, — ^is 
the transcendent truth abruptly and summarily announced 
in simple majesty of speech, “ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth,” Created ! Summoned out of 
nothing into being ! He spake, and it was done. He com- 
manded, and all things stood fast. That which the wise men 
of this world imagined they had proved to be the impossi- 
bility of impossibilities, is instantaneously achieved. The 
creative fiat of Omnipotence crossed at once the impassable 
gulf, — bridged in a moment the measureless chasm between 
the region of entity and nonentity, — between the empty 
illimitable void, arid a glorious universe replenished with 
myriatls of worlds, and myriads of myriads of bright inha- 
bitants ! 

In this brief but sublime representation, the creature is 
not only distinguished from the Creator, but between them 
is a distance wide as infinitude. And throughout the Bible 
the distinction is emphatically maintained. The God of the 
ISible is indeed omnipresent — ^fully, completely, undividedly; 
every where present — present alike in the inmost recesses 
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of the heart, and in the deepest caverns of earth — ^present 
alike in the sunbeam, and in the darkening shade — present 
alike in the peopled heavens, and in the abysses of empty 
space. But, though present — essentially, though myste- 
riously present — through the boundless extent of His vast 
dominions, He is never, never confounded with aught that 
exists. ^11 things do live, and move, and have their being 
in Him. By his omnipotence. He created all ; by His om- 
niscience, He guides all ; — yet is He essentially distinct from 
all, and independent of all. The Brahm of Hinduism is in 
all things, and is the things themselves. The Jehovah of 
the Bible is in all things, but is not the things themselves. 
The Brahm of Hinduism is every where, and is every thing. 
The Jehovah of the Bible is every where, but is not every 
thing. The Brahm of Hinduism is with all things, because 
all are only so many manifestations of liis own substance. 
The Jehovah of the Bible is with all things, but wholly un- 
mixod, uncompounded, unidentified with any. Jehovah 
alone can bo called absolutely independent, absolutely om- 
nipotent, absolutely supreme. By a word, He created the 
universe out of nothing ; by a word, He can reduce it to 
nothing again. 


All the constituents of every form of being having, by 
successive emanation or developement, been produced, — the 
more learned usually satisfy themselves with declaring that 
the whole was subsequently arranged by the immediate 
power of Brahm, into different worlds, visible and invisible ; 
and into various orders of being, animate and inanimate, 
organized and unorganized. But this view is far too simple 
for the mass. And, here it is that the fourth or popular 
system ‘presents itself — or that which engrafts Mythology 
on Psycho-materialism — constituting what we have termed 
the Psycho-material-mythologic system. 

The mythologic system is not one that exists independ- 
ently of all the rest. It presupposes one or other of them, 
as the alone substratum on which it could rest. It admits 
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of being engrafted on any one of them. It is, therefore, not 
a system to be substituted in their place — it is rather a 
superaddition. It is altogether a grosser scheme, suited to 
a ruder and grosser state of mind. Though based on one 
or other of the rest, the mass of the people are chiefly 
occupied with the mythologic superstructure, without much 
regard for the foundation. As the psycho-material system 
of pantheism is the one generally adopted in the orthodox 
schools, it is enough for our present purpose to show how 
the mythologic scheme unites itself with it, not merely in 
the way of juxtaposition, but of intimate incorporation or 
interpenetration . 

The mythologic scheme, equally with the rest, supposes 
the existence of the one only great, incomprehensible, and 
eternal spirit, — the sole existent, abstract, and impersonal 
essence — Brahm. Brahm, as in the other systems, is sup- 
posed to will the manifestation of the universe. But here, 
in the popular or mythologic creed, starts into view a pecu- 
liarity that characterises all its departments, and furnishes 
the only principle of harmony to a vast variety of otherwise 
hopelessly discordant materials — the only solution of jarring 
phenomena. The mind of man has, in all ages and climes, 
felt the difficulty of conceiving how spirit can exert energy 
at all ; and, more particularly, how it can directly operate 
upon matter. This difficulty was at the bottom of most of 
the theories of the Grecian philosophers, respecting semihle 
species^ and other intermediate processes and phantasms ; 
and had its full share in leading to the adoption of the theory 
of the eternity of matter. In the mythologic system, it is 
evidently assumed throughout, that spirit as such, unembo- 
died spirit, cennot put forth energy; cannot manifest power; 
cannot exert itself towards the production of matter ; or 
directly operate upon matter when produced. Even the 
Supreme Brahm himself could not, by his more volition, effect 
the manifestation of the visible universe ; or, if he could, 
such operation were wholly incompatible with the imperturb- 
able tranquillity of his nature. Seeing, then, that corporeal 
form is essenti^ to the exertion of energy, in order that he 
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may put forth his omnipotence, Brahm must assume a form, 
or the semblance of a form. Under this assumed personal 
form, he drew forth, in some ineffable manner, from his own 
impersonal essence, three distinct beings, or hypostases, 
which speedily became invested with corporeal forms. ^Jhis 
is the celebrated Hindu Triad — Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva 
— respecting whom, one of the sacred books declares, that 
they were originally united in one essence, and from one 
essence were derived ; ” and another, “ that the great me 
became distinctly known as three gods, being one persm and 
three gods!"'' 

These arc the first created beings, as well as the highest, 
noblest, and most powerful. For what purpose were they 
created, or rather drawn forth from the essence of the 
Supreme Spirit ? For the purpose of manifesting the energy 
of the Supreme in reference to the creation (rather eduction 
and organization), preservation, and destruction of the uni- 
verse. It is the function of Brahma, the expander^ to exert 
his productive and formative agency on something pre-exist- 
ent, spiritual, or material. It is the office of Vishnu, the 
pervader^ to pervade the universe, after it has been mani- 
fested, for the purpose of superintendence and preservation. 
It is the duty of Shiva, the destroyer^ to exercise his destruc- 
tive powel* in executing vengeance, and disorganizing the 
forms of animated being. Since, however, destruction may 
only imply mutation of form, not annihilation of substance, 
and is usually succeeded by a reproduction in some other 
form, Shiva is often represented as the god of renovation. 
Divine males having thus been brought upon the stage of 
action, another distinctive principle that pervades the whole 
of Hindu mythology comes into view. Judging from the 
gross analogy of sense, the authors of the system could not 
conceive how even divine males could exist without helps 
meet being provided for them. Accordingly, the energy of 
Brahm is personified under a female form, and then multi- 
plied into three distinct forms, with three distinct names. 
Under these three distinct forms and names, she becomes the 
consort of cucli of the members of tho triad. As Saraswati, 
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she is the spouse of Brahma, — the protectress of arts and 
science, of learning and eloquence. As Lakshmi, she is the 
favourite wife of Vishnu, — ^the goddess of fertility and plenty. 
As Parvati, she is the constant companion of Shiva ; and, 
like her lord, is armed with destructive energies. 

Since these were the only beings drawn forth directly by 
the Supreme Spirit himself, from his own essence, under an 
assumed corporeal form, they became the superior gods of 
mythology ; to whom were intrusted the future arrangement 
and government of the universe, after Brahra sunk into his 
proper state of slumber. 

Though the throe inferior gods, with their consorts, were 
coeval in their origin, it is clear from the nature of the 
case, that the work of production being antecedent to that 
of preservation or destruction, the peculiar functions of 
Brahma must be called into requisition before the exercise 
of the functions of any of the rest. 

First of all, how were the constituent elements of the 
universe produced? According to Manu, it was Brahma, 
the creator, that drew forth from Brahm, the Supreme 
Spirit, intellect, consciousness, and all the other succes- 
sively evolved principles. But whatever the agency may 
have been, whether Brahin'^s simple energy, or his energy 
personified, or his energy in the form of Brahma, it is agreed 
that, from the substance of Brahm, all those principles were 
really educed. Here it is, then, that mythology thoroughly 
engrafts itself, on the psycho-material system. 

After having enumerated all the elementary principles, 
atoms, and qualities, successively evolved from Brahm, one 
of the sacred writings states that, though each of these 
had distinct powers, yet they existed separate and dis- 
united, without order or harmonious adaptation of parts; 
— that until they were duly combined together, it was im- 
possible to produce this imiverse, or animated beings ; — . 
and that, therefore, nt was requisite to adopt other means 
tlian fortuitous chance for giving them appropriate com- 
bination and symmetrical arrangement.** 

How, then, were these primordial elements to be combined 
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and symmetrically arranged ?— By the simple volition of 
the Omnipotent ? No : So sublime an act is alien to the 
faith, if not beyond the conception, of the authors of Hindu 
Mytholog)^ They seem haunted at every step with the 
impossibility of conceiving how spirit could act directly on 
matter; and what they found it impossible to conceive, 
they were disposed to reject as incredible. Hence was their 
imagination ever tasked in devising intermediate agencies, 
— intermediate processes. Here were the germinant seeds 
or principles of all future being ; — how were they to be com- 
bined and perfected in growth, beauty, and harmonious dis- 
position of parts ? The Supreme Being, replies the Hindu 
M)rthologist, produced a seed or egg, in which the elemen- 
tary principles might bo deposited, and gradually nurtured 
into maturity. 

Arc you startled at the strange conception \ Look around 
you, may the Hindu say, and tell me if almost all organized 
being is not produced from seed? You have only to seize 
on this fact, and transfer tl^e process by analogy to the 
formation of this great universe. Look, for example, to the 
seed of the wide-spreading banyan. You may know from 
experience, that, however wonderful and unaccountable, it 
is not the less true, that the particles of this small seed do 
contain the embryo of the most magnificent of trees. Ex- 
amine these particles which compose the seed. They are 
without apparent form or distinction of colour — without 
any distinguishable variety in texture or composition — and 
yet from them is destined to arise a stately trunk, with 
branches, and foliage, and blossoms, and fruit. Look, again, 
at that gorgeous creature, the peacock. It, too, has sprung 
from a seed or egg. Watch the growth of the egg. You 
may first observe it in the egg-organ, “ under the form of 
a small yellow globe or sphere, frequently smaller than 
mustard seed ; — ^then, in the egg tube, becoming enveloped 
with successive layers of a glutinous and calcareous sub- 
stance, furnished by appropriate secreting vessels ; — and last 
of all, deposited in the nest, where, from this inert mass, 
operated on by the vivifying warmth of the mother, springs 
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forth a living creature — the most magnificent of birds. 
Who that had never read, seen, or heard of such a thing, 
could have conjectured the possibility of such a metamor- 
phosis ? In gazing at the first egg over presented to an 
observer, may the Hindu continue to ask, with a celebrated 
naturalist, “ could imagination itself ever conjure up, even 
in the brightest moments of inspired genius, the idea of a 
peacock springing out of the shell ? Look at a %%ngU feather ; 
consider that its shining metallic barbs, its superlatively 
beautiful eye, and all the wonders it exhibits of irridiscent, 
rich, and changeable hues, according to the angle in which it 
lies to the light ; that its form, its solidity, its flexibility, its 
strength, its lightness, and all its wonders, had their origin 
in a little mucilage ! But if a single feather be so wonder- 
ful a production, what are we to think of the entire bird ? 
And yet, the entire bird, in all its glory of dazzling colours, 
is the product of a little glairy colourless fluid contained in 
a capsule of chalk ! 

Experience having thus exhibited to the Hindu observer 
realities more wonderful than imagination could have con- 
ceived, it required no great stretch of ingenuity on his part 
to transfer, by analogy, a process so fraught with wonders 
from the field of observation and experience, in order to 
account for the rise, progress, and perfecting of another 
formation beyond the field of observation and experience. 
But whatever may have originally suggested the singular 
idea, — or whether it may not have arisen from some cm- 
fmed corrupt tradition of the fact that, in the beginning, the 
Spirit of God brooded over the waters, — it is announced, as 
the Hindu verily believes on the authority of revelation, 
that Brahm resolved to produce a huge seed or egg. 

The producing of such an egg implies a now exercise of 
divine power. But even divine power, according to the 
mythologist, cannot be vmrmdiately exercised — directly mani- 
fested — by pure immaterial spirit. For action, corporeal 
form is absolutely irfdispensable. Hence it is that, for the 
production of tJre intended egg, Brahm is represented as 
having assumed a new and peculiar form ; and, in that 
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form, is usually named Purmh^ or the primeval male. His 
divine energy, already separated from his essence, is also 
supposed to be persmified under a female form, PraJcriti or 
Nature. On Punish and Prakrits was devolved the task of 
giving existence to the celebrated Mundane egg. Having 
once finished their task, these peculiar and specific manifes- 
tations of Brahm and his energy seem to have evanished 
from the stage of action, to give way afterwards to other 
distinct manifestations for the accomplishment of purposes 
alike specific. 

All the primary atoms, qualities, and principles — the seeds 
of future worlds — that had been evolved from the substance 
of Brahm, were now collected together, and deposited in the 
newly produced egg. And into it, along with them, entered 
the self-existent himself, under the assumed form of Brahma; 
and there sat, vivifying, expanding, and combining the 
elements, a whole year of the creation — a thousand yugs 
— or four thousand three hundred millions of solar years ! 
During this amazing period, the wondrous egg floated “ like 
a bubble on an abyss ” of primeval waters — rather, perhaps, 
chaos of the grosser elements, in a state of fusion and 
commixtion, — increasing in size, and blazing refulgent as a 
thousand suns. At length, the Supreme, who dwelt therein, 
burst the shell of the stupendous ogg, and issued forth under 
a new form, with a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a 
thousand arms ! 

Along with him there sprang forth another form, huge 
and measureless ! What could that be I All the elemen- 
tary principles having now been matured, and disposed into 
an endless variety of orderly collocations, and combined 
into one harmonious whole, they darted into visible mani- 
festation, under the form of the present glorious universe : 
— a universe now finished and ready made, with its entire 
apparatus of earth, sun, moon, and stars ! What, then, ib 
this multiform universe? It is but an harmoniously arranged 
expansion of primordial principles and qualities. And 
whence are these? — Educed or evolved from the divine 
substance of Brahm. Hence it is, that the universe is so 
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constantly spoken of, even by the mythologists, as a mani- 
fested form of Brahm himself, the supreme invisible spirit. 
Hence, too, under the notion that it is the manifestation 
of a being who may assume every variety of corporeal form, 
is the universe often personified ; or described as if its differ- 
ent parts were only the different members of a person of 
prodigious magnitude, in human form. In reference to this 
more than gigantic being, viewed as a pt^rsonification of 
the universe, it is declared that the hairs of his body arc 
the plants and trees of the forest ; of his head, the clouds ; 
of his beard, the lightning ; — that his brcatJi is the circling 
atmosphere ; his voice, the thunder ; his eyes, the sun and 
moon ; his veins, the rivers ; his nails, the rocks ; his bones, 
the lofty mountains ! 


What, may it now be askinl, is the divinely revealed 
account of the constitution of the physical universe, as 
it sprung in perfected form from the Mundane egg I 

It is often said to exist of three worlds — heaven above, 
earth below, and the interambient ether. In a minuter 
division, it is usually partitioned into fourteen worlds ; seven 
inferior, or below the world which wo inhabit ; and seven 
superior, consisting — with the exception of our own, which 
is the first — of immense tracts of space, bestudded with 
glorious luminaries and habitations of the gods, — rising not 
unlike the rings of Saturn, one above the other, as so many 
concentric zones or belts of almost measureless extent. 

Of the seven inferior worlds which dip beneath our earth 
in a regularly descending series, it is needless to say more 
than that they are destined to be the abodes, of all manner 
of wicked and loathsome creatures. 

Our own earth, the first of the ascending series of worlds, 
is declared to be “ circular or flat, like the flower of the 
water-lily, in which the petals project beyond each other.” 
Its habitable portion consists of seven circular islands or 
continents, each surrounded by a diffci*ont ocean. The cen- 
tral or metropolitan island, destined to be the abode of man. 
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is named Jamba Dwip, around which rolls the ,sea of salt 
water ; next follows the second circular island, and around 
it the sea of sugar-cane juice ; then the third, and around it 
the sea of spirituous liquors ; then the fourth, and around it 
the sea of clarified butter ; then the fifth, and around it the 
sea of sour curds ; then the sixth, and around it the sea of 
milk ; then the seventh and last, and around it the sea of 
sweet water. Beyond this last ocean is an uninhabited 
country of pure gold, so prodigious in extent that it equals 
all the islands with their accompanying oceans in magnitude. 
It is begirt with a bounding wall of stupendous mountains, 
which enclose, within their bosom, realms of everlasting 
darkness. 

The central island, the destined habitation of the human 
race, is several hundred thousand miles in diameter ; and 
the sea that surrounds it is of the same breadth. The second 
island is double the diameter of the first, and so is the sea 
that surrounds it. And each of the remaining islands and 
seas in succession, is double the breadth of its immediate 
predecessor. So that the diameter of the whole earth 
amounts to several hundred thousand millions of miles — 
occupying a portion of space of manifold larger dimensions 
than that which actually intervenes between the earth and 
the sun ! Yea, if our imagination could take the wings of 
the morning and dilate itself into a capacity for grasping 
what approximates the infinite ; and if it could enable us to 
form the conception of a circular mass of solid matter, whose 
diameter exceeded that of the orbit of Herschell, the most 
distant planet in our solar system, such a mass would not 
equal in magnitude the earth of the Hindu Mythologists ! 

In the midst of this almost immeasurable plain, from the 
very centre of Jamba Dwip, shoots up the highest of moun- 
tains, Su-Meru, to the height of several hundred thousand 
miles, — in the form of an inverted pyramid, — having its 
summit, which is two hundred times broader than the base, 
surmounted by three swelling cones, — the highest of these 
cones transpiercing upper vacancy with three golden peaks, 
on which are situate the favourite residences of the sacred 
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Triad. At its base, like so many giant centinels, stand four 
lofty hills, on each of which grows a mango tree several 
thousand miles in height, — bearing fruit delicious as nectar, 
and of the enormous size of many hundred cubits. Fronl 
these mangoes, as they fall, flows a mighty river of perfumed 
juice ; so communicative of its sweetness, that those who 
partake of it, exhale the odour from their persons all around 
to the distance of many leagues; There also grow rose apple 
trees, whose fruit is “ large as elephants,” and whose juice 
is so plentiful, as to form another mighty river, that converts 
the earth, over which it passes, into purest gold ! 


Such is a brief notice of the geographical outline furnished 
by the sacred wTitings of the world on which we dwell. In 
turning to the other superior worlds, we obtain a glimpse of 
some of the revelations of Hindu astronomy. 

The second world in the ascending series, or that which 
immediately over-vaults the earth, is the region of space 
between us and the sun ^ which is declared, on divine autho- 
rity, to be distant only a few hundred thousand miles. The 
third in the upward ascent, is the region of space interme- 
diate between the siyi and the pole star. Within this region 
are all the planetary and stellar mansions. The distances of 
the principal heavenly luminaries are given with the utmost 
precision. The moon is placed beyond the sun as far as 
the sun is from the earth ! Next succeed at equal distances 
from each other, and in the following order the Stars, 
Mercury, (beyond the stars !) Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, 
Ursa Major, and the Pole Star. The/ottr remaining worlds 
(beyond the Pole Star) continue to rise, one above the other, 
at immense and increasing intervals. The entire circum- 
ference of the celestial space is then given .with the utmost 
exactitude of numbers. 

In all of these superior worlds are framed heavenly man- 
sions, differii^ in glory, — destined to form the habitation of 
various orders of celestial spirits. In the sseea^A, or highest, 
is the chief residence of B^ma» — said by one of the divine 
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sages to be so glorious, that he could not describe it in two 
hundred years ; as it contains, in a superior degree, every 
thing which is precious, or beautiful, or magnificent in all the 
other heavens. What, then, must it be, when we consider the 
surpassing grandeur of some of these \ Glance, for example, 
at the heaven which is prepared in the third world, and in- 
tended for Indra, — head and king of the different ranks and 
degrees of subordinate deities. Its palaces arc all of purest 
gold, — so replenished with vessels of diamond, and coiunu..^ 
and ornaments of jasper, and sapphire, and emerald, and all 
manner of precious stones, that it shines with a splendour 
exceeding the brightness of twelve thousand suns. Its 
streets are of the clearest crystal, fringed with fine gold. 
It is surrounded with forests abounding with all kinds of 
trees and flowering shrubs, whose sweet odours are diffused 
all around for hundreds of miles. It is bestiiddcd with 
gardens and pools of water, — wann in winter, and cool in 
summer, — richly stored with fish, waterfowl, and lilies blue, 
red, and white, spreading out a hundred or a thousand 
petals. Winds there are, but thc^^ are ever refreshing ; — 
storms and tempests and sultry heats being unknown. 
Clouds there are, but they are light and fleecy, and fantastic 
canopies of glory. Thrones there are, .which blaze like the 
corruscations of lightning, enough to dazzle any mortal 
vision. And warbliugs there are, of sweetest melody, — 
with all the inspiring hanuonies of music and of song, among 
bowers that are ever fragrant and ever green. 

Such descriptions, however, arc not like those of the Bible, 
chiefly figurative and emblematic ; designed faintly to repre- 
sent the glories of an abode which “ eye hath not seen nor 
ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive.” No : they are all to be understood in strictest 
literality. In the heaven of Indra there are no objects of 
contemplation except those of external sense, — no gratifica- 
tions beyond those of carnal tastes and desires, appetites 
and passions. It is at best but a sort of terrestrial paradise, 
such as the heart of man may well conceive, — a paradise 
without aught of paradisaical innocence or purity. There, 
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holiness, and communion with God, and love the bond of 
perfectness, all of which unite in constituting the ineffable 
Wiss of the heaven of the Bible, are utterly unknown/ 


The substantial fabrics of all worlds having now been 
framed and fitted up as the destined abodes of different 
orders of being, celestial, terrestrial, and infernal, the ques- 
tion next arises. How or by whom were produced the varied 
organized forms which these orders of being were designed 
to animate ? Though hosts of subtle essences, or spirits, or 
souls, flowed forth from Brahm, all of these remain inactive 
till united to some form of materialism. From this necessity 
the gods themselves are not excepted. While the souls of 
men, and other inferior spirits, must be enclosed in taber- 
nacles fashioned out of the grosser elements ; the souls of 
the gods, and all other superior spirits, must be made to 
inhabit material forms, composed of one or other of the 
infinitely attenuated and invisible rudimental atoms that 
spring direct from the principle of consciousness. 

Who, then, is the maker of these endlessly varied forms ^ 
To Brahma, the first person of the triad, was the office almost 
exclusively assigned. Hence is ho styled the Creator. But 
creator he is not in the only proper and genuine sense of 
that term. In that lofty sense, even the Supreme Brahm 
is not a creator. Brahm and Brahma are both alike only 
producers or educers, or, at the best, mere fabricators of 
pre-existent materials. Brahma, then, is in no sense Creator, 
though, in a strictly literal sense, he may, like Grecian Jove, 
be truly designated “ the father of gods and men.’’ 

Interminable as are the incoherencios, inconsistencies, and 
extravagancies of the Hindu sacred writings, on no subject, 
perhaps, is the multiplicity of varying accounts and dis- 
crepancies more astounding than on the present. Volumes 
would not suffice to retail them all. Brahma’s first attempts 
at the production of the forms of animated being were as 
eminently unsuccessful as they were various. At one time, 
he is said to have performed a long and severe course of 
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ascetic devotions to enable him to accomplish his wish, but 
in vain ; at another, inflamed with anger and passion at his 
repeated failures, he sat down and wept, — ^and from the 
streaming tear-drops sprang into being, as his first-bom, a 
progeny of ghosts and goblins of an aspect so loathsome and 
dreadful, that he was ready to faint away. At one time, 
after profound meditation, different beings spring forth, one 
from his thumb, a second from his breath, a third from his 
ear, a fourth from his side, and others from different mem- 
bers of his body ; at another, he assumes sundry strange 
qualities to effectuate his purpose, or he multiplies himself 
into the forms of different creatures, rational and irrational. 
But enough of such monstrous legends — ^legends which may 
well serve as a dark back-ground to exhibit and enhance the 
contrast presented by the Mosaic record of the creation: 
For what contrast or contrariety can possibly be greater 
than that which obtains between the painful, experimem^y 
and often abortive, attempts of Brahma to produce the forms 
of animated being, and the simple but sublime declaratibn 
of J ehovah Let us make man in our image, ^ — ^viewed in 
conjunction with the words immediately added by the in- 
spired historian, So God created man in his own image ; 
in the image of God created he him ; male and female 
created he them.*” — Or, again, with the equally irresistible 
command, ‘*Let the waters bring forth abundantly the 
moving creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above 
the earth, in the open firmament of heaven ; Let the earth 
bring forth the living creature after his kind, cattle, and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth, after his kind;''— 
“ it 'teas soT' 

As the result of all his toilsome labours and experiments, 
there did proceed from Brahma, directly or indirectly, a 
countless progeny of animated beings that people the four^ 
teen worlds which constitute the universe. 

The seven inferior worlds are plentifully stored with fierce 
giants, and savage hydras, and huge serpents, pourtrayed 
in every monstrous figure which imagination can suggest,'* 
— ^with the dire and tremendoos Sheshanaga for their king; 
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whose thousand heads are encompassed each with a crown 
of starry gems ; while his eyes gleam like blazing torches, 
and his garments are skirted with yellow flames ; and he 
bears aloft in his arms the holy shell, the radiated weapon, 
the mace of war, and the divine and immortal lotus.” 

The worlds above this earth are peopled with gods and 
goddesses, demigods and genii, — the sons and grandsons, 
daughters and grand-daughters, of Brahma and other supe- 
rior deities. All the superior gods have separate heavens 
for themselves. The inferior deities dwell chiefly in the 
heaven of Indra, the god of the firmament. There they 
congregate to the number of three hundred and thirty mil- 
lions ? The gods arc divided and subdivided into classes or 
hierarchies which vary through every conceivable gradation 
of rank and power. They are of all colours,— some black, 
some white, some red, some blue, and so through all the 
blending shades of the rainbow. They exhibit all sorts of 
shape, size, and figure, — in forms wholly human or half 
human, — wholly brutal or variously compounded, like many- 
headed and many-bodied centaurs, — with four, or ten, or a 
hundred, or a thousand eyes, heads, and arms. They ride 
through the regions of space on all sorts of ethcrealized 
animals, — elephants, buffaloes, lions, deer, sheep, goats, 
peacocks, vultures, geese, serpents, and rats ! They hold 
forth in their multitudinous arms all manner of offensive 
and defensive weapons, — thunderbolts, scimitars, javelins, 
spears, clubs, bows, arrows, shields, flags, and shells ? They 
discharge all possible functions. There are gods of the 
heavens above, and of the earth below, and of the region 
under the earth— gods of wisdom and of folly — gods of war 
and of peace — gods of good and of evil — gods of pleasure, 
who delight to shed around their votaries the fragrance of 
harmony and of joy — ^gods of cruelty and wrath, whose 
thirst must be satiated with torrents of blood, and whose 
ears must be regaled with the shrieks and agonies of expir- 
ing victims. All the virtues and the vices of man ; all the 
allotments of life,— beauty, jollity, and sport ; the hopes and 
f(‘ar6 of youth, the felicities and infelicities of manhood, the 
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joy8 and sorrows of old age, — all, all are placed under the 
presiding influence of superior powers. Every scene, every 
clement, and almost every object in nature, — the bud that 
bursts forth in spring, the blossom of summer, and the 
fruits of autumn, — meadow and grove, fountain and stream, 
hill and valley ; — all have their guardian genii, whoso freaks 
and revelries greatly outstrip, in number and variety, the 
“ fairy gambols and goblin feats recognised by the credulity 
of northern superstition.'’*' 

Though each divinity has its own distinctive and peculiar 
form, all may assume, at pleasure, any other variety that 
may suit the accomplishment of their designs. Such forms 
are not always temporary — not laid aside on the consum- 
mation of the object for which they may have been adopted. 
Once assumed, they may become permanent forms of a par- 
ticular deity ; — each form possessing its own distinct person- 
ality ; exercising independent power ; discharging separate 
functions as much as if it were altogether another divine 
being. Under any one or all of these forms, the deity may 
be worshipped with distinctive formulas, and appropriates 
rites and ceremonies. Still, amid forms, and names, and 
powers, and functions so various and extensive, there may 
not be many gods, but one god ; not many unconnected 
independent divine personages, but many personified forms 
of one individual deity. The characters that flit across the 
stage may seem numberless ; still, it may not be a succes- 
sion of really separate personalities ; but rather a singularly 
rapid transition of one into many. Not unlike the trans- 
mutations of ventriloquism^ or the fabled metamorphoses of 
poetry ; all may be only so many varieties of one original 
divinity. Besides the privilege of assuming any variety of 
ethereal forms, a divinity may manifest himself, and become 
incarnate in material corporeal forms, whether human or 
brutal. This is not supposed to imply any degradation of 
the deity, since he is believed to pass through the assumed 
forms, like the subtile air, without defiling his pure and 
immutable nature.’’’ 

The heavens above, and the worlds below, having now 
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been peopled with their respective inhabitants, the earth 
was next stored with the whole “ assembly of stationary and 
moveable bodies,"’ destined to bo occupied by terrestrial 
spirits. Among those bodies the Divine Legislator specially 
enumerates ‘‘ birds of mighty wing, horse- faced sylvaiis, 
apes, fish, tame cattle, moths, fleas, and common flics, with 
every biting gnat ! ” 15y a sj)<‘cios of emanation or succes- 

sive eduction from the substance *of his own body, Jlrahma 
gave prigin to the human race, consisting originally of four 
distinct clas{ies\ or castes. From his moufh.^ first of 

all, proceed(*d the llrahman caste ; — so designated after the 
name of the great progenitor, as bedng the? highest and 
noblest in the scale of earthly <‘xistcnc(s — the nearest in 
kindred and in likeness to llrahma himstdf, — his visible 
representatives in human form. At the same time, there 
flowed from his mouth, in finished and substantial form, 
the four Vedas, for the instruction of mankind in all need- 
ful knowledge. Of th('S(» the Hrahinans were constituted 
the sole depositaries, the soh* interpn'ters, tin* sole teachers. 
To all the rest of tludr fidlow-cn^atures they were to give 
out such portions and fragments, and in such manner and 
mode, as they might detmi most ex]»edient. Hence their 
emanation from the mouth of Brahma became an emblem 
of their future charact(*ristic function or office, as the solo 
divinely appointed preceptors of the human race. From 
Brahma’s arm, the ])rotecting member of the body, next 
emaned the Kshattrya, or military caste ; — the source of 
cn)anation being emblematic of their future office ; which 
is, to wield martial weapons for the defence of the rest of 
their fellows from internal violence, and external aggres- 
sion. From Brahma’s breast, the seat of life, originated the 
Vaishya, or caste of productive capitalists, whether pd^sto- 
ral, agricultural, or mercantile ; — the source of their origi- 
nation being emblematic of their future function, which is, 
to raise or provide for themselves and the rest, all the 
necessaries, comforts, and luxuries which serve to support 
or exhilarate human life. From Brahma’s foot, the member 
of inferiority and degradation, sprung the Shudra, or servile 
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caste, placed on the base of society ; — the sourpe of their 
production being emblematic of their future calling ; which 
is, to perform for the other castes, all manner of menial 
duties, either as serfs or manual cultivators of the soil, 
domestic attendants, artizans, and handicraftsmen of every 
respectable description. 

According to this rigid and unmodified account of the 
origin of man, it must at once appear that caste is not a civil 
but a sacred institution, — not an ordinance of human but of 
divine appointment. The distinction which it establishes 
between one family or tribe of man and another, is not of 
accident^ but of essence^ — not of arbitrary human will^ but of 
eternal decree and necessity of nature. The difference which 
the various sources of derivation tend to originate and per- 
petuate, is not specific^ but generic. It is a difference of 
kind as complete as if the races had sprung from absolutely 
different primeval stocks. Hence, according to the strict 
spirit of the system, a man of one genus or caste,, can no more 
be transformed into the member of another genus or caste, 
— whether from a higher to a lower, or from a lower to a 
higher ; — no more than a lion can be changed into a mole, 
or a mole into a lion ; a whale into a flying fish, or a flying 
fish into a whale ; a banyan tree into a thorn, or a thorn 
into a banyan tree ; a rose into a thistle, or a thistle into 
a rose. Each caste has, by divine ordination, its own pecu- 
liar laws and institutions, its own duties and professions, its 
own rites and customs, its own liberties and immunities. 
The violation of any fundamental principle, such as the 
eating of some strictly prohibited article of food, entails a 
forfeiture of caste, with all its rights and prerogatives. This 
implies something more than mere degradation from a 
higher to a lower order within the pale of caste. Should a 
Brahman, for instance, violate the rules of his caste, he has 
it not in his power to enfranchise himself in the special 
privileges of any of the three lower. No : he sinks beneath 
the platform of caste altogether, — ^he becomes an absolute 
outcast. His own genm is completely changed ; and he 
cannot be transformed into any other existing genus. He 
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must henceforward form a new genus of his own. Just as 
if wo deprived the lion of his shaggy mane and brawny pawir, 
and changed his carnivorous into a graminivorous propen- 
sity, — he would at once become an outcast from the pre- 
sent leonine genus, and incapable of being admitted into 
the genus of tigers, or bears, or any other ; — and if the 
mutilated transformed creature should perpetuate its kind, 
there would arise an entirely new genus of animals. Hence 
it follows, that beneath the fourth or lowest caste, there 
may be a class of beings belonging to no caste ; as if realiz- 
ing the words of the poet, “ beneath the lowest depth, a 
lower still — a class composed of outcasts from the four 
privileged orders, — the residuum of the refuse and offscour- 
ings of all the rest, — held in the utmost detestation and 
abhorrence, — compelled to resort to the least reputable, 
and often to the most loathsome occupation, for subsistence, 
— doomed to be subjected to all the pains and penalties and 
indignities of excommunication and outlawry in this life, — 
and to irreparable disadvantages as regards all preparation 
for the life to come. 

Such is the spirit of the original theory of caste, as 
unfolded and taught by divine authority. 


The universe having now been manifested and replenished 
throughout, with its furniture of animate and inanimate 
forms, Jiow long is it destined to last ? What is the mea- 
sure of its duration ? According to the supposed revelation 
of the Hindu Scriptures, the continued manifestation of tho 
universe is co-extensive with the life of Brahma. The uni- 
verse is his cotemporary throughout ; — beginning and end- 
ing with him. Time was when neither Brahma nor tho 
universe existed. When Brahm awoke, from his essence 
was separated the former as well as the nidimental atoms 
of the latter. But Brahma is not to live for ever. No. 
The days and years of his life are numbered ; and the days 
and years of his life regulate the successive ages, and fix the 
limits of tho existence, of the universe. ‘What, then, arc 
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the cycles of time which constitute the revolving periods of 
Brahma's being ! Let us endeavour to rise, step by step, 
through the amazing series. 

In reckoning the span of human existence, our lowest unit 
is a second of time. The primary unit in estimating ^tho 
span, of Brahma's existence is an ordinary year of mortals, 
or a solar year, whish is declared to be equivalent to “ a 
day and night of the gods." Three hundrc ^ and sixty such 
days and nights, or three hundred and si.:ty solar years, 
constitute “ a year of the gods." Twelve thousand such 
years of the gods form “ an age of the gods," — “ a divine 
age," — more commonly designated a mahtMfiig or “ great 
age — in other words, a maha-yug, or ‘ groat age of the 
gods," is equal to four millions thret> hundred and tweniy 
thousand years of mortals. Thus maha-yug is always sub- 
divided into four lesser yuys^ or ages, in the relative and 
diminishing proportion of four,, three,, two, and one ; — so that 
the first and largest embraces a period of nearly two mlUloyi,'^ 
of years, and the fourth and last, a period of nearly half a 
million. The four, named the Satya, Trot.i, Dvvapar, and 
Kali Yugs, somewhat correspond in number, siuxessioii, and 
character, to the golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages of th(^ 
Greek and Roman mythologists. Seventy-one maha-yugs, 
or divine ages, compose a grand period, named a vianwan- 
tara,, or cycle of time, during which one Manu (or Menu), 
with his posterity of sons and grandsons, is supposed to be 
invested with the sovereignty of the earth. Of these Manus 
there are fourteen,, who reign in succession ; consequently, 
there are fourteen successive periods or manwantaras of 
equal length with that now described. These fourteen 
manwantaras, with certain residuary additions of time, equal 
in all to a thousand maha-yugs, give us the grand period 
denominated a kalpa. Now, this kalpa, consisting of four 
thousand three hundrM and twenty milliom of solar years, 

must bo considered," says the divine lawgiver, “ as a day 
of Brahma ; and his niyht has also the same duration,'''^ 
Three hundred and sixty of these enormous days and nights 
compose a year of Brahma, — a period which ejsceeds in length 
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three billions of the yeara of mortab. A hundred such years 
constitute the duration of Brahnuis life ; — in other words, 
the life of Brahma, which is the same in length as the dura- 
tion of the universe^ extends to upwards of three hundred 
biilions of common years I Has any one the curiosity to 
inquire what point in this stupendous cycle of ages do we 
at present occupy? Be it known then, that ahone a half of 
the life of Brahma has already enopired. Or, if definite in- 
formation be more satisfactory, be it known, that in this 
year of tjie Christian era (1839), we are in the four thou- 
sand nine hundred and forty-fourth year of the kali-yug, of 
the twenty-eighth maha-yug, of the seventh manwantara, of 
the first kalpa or day of the fifty-first year of Brahma'’s age ; 
— in other words, we are now considerably beyond the hun- 
dred and fifty billionth year of the creation ! 

After such a statement, we, need not wonder at Mr Hal- 
hed’s exclamation, — “ Computation is lost, and conjecture 
overwhelmed, in the attempt to adjust such astonishing 
spaces of time to our own confined notions of the world’s 
epoch. To such antiquity the Mosaic creation is but as yes- 
terday ; and to such ages the life of Methuselah is no more 
than a span ! ” But we may well be permitted to wonder 
at the credulity of that scepticism which led poor Halhed 
to distrust the sober and indisputably authenticated an- 
nouncements of the Hebrew lawgiver, while it greedily 
devoured the monstrous extravagances of the fabling Hindu 
chronologists ! 


Having thus ascertained the age, and estimated the dura- 
tion, of the universe, we may be asked, Whether it is sup- 
posed to advance in its stately inarch along the roll of ages, 
unaltered, unmodified, undisturbed ? The reply is in the 
negative. In its progress it is subjected to great periodic 
mutations. At the commencement of each groat cycle of 
time, such as the maha-yug, mankind is declared to be, on 
the whole, or comparatively, virtuous and happy ; though 
carrying in them latent predispositions to evil. These pre- 
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dispositions gradually break forth into open manifestation* 
Human depravity, becoming worse and worse, at length 
issues in the reign of almost universal degeneracy. Accor- 
dingly, at the termination of each of the four lesser yugs 
or ages, — of every maha-yug, or great age, — of every man- 
wantara, or appointed space of the reign of each of the 
fourteen Manus — ^there are great changes, ushered in by 
floods and storms, designed for the punishment and destruc- 
tion of the wicked. These catastrophes affect only the 
Mundane fabric, which is again renewed and re-peopled by 
the righteous, whose lives have been preserved l^y a miracu- 
lous interposition of Deity. But there are other changes 
recurring at wider intervals, of a far more momentous 
character. At the close of each kalpa, or day of Brahma 
commences his night. The great Father, wearied with the 
labours and fatigues of government, during his long day of 
more than four thousand millions of years, then retires to 
sleep. When about to enter on his night of repose — a night 
of equal length with his day — he surrounds himself with 
darkness. Sun, moon, and stars become shrouded in the 
gloom. Clouds from above pour down torrents of rain ; and 
the waves of the ocean, agitated by mighty tempests, rise to 
a prodigious height. The seven lower worlds are at once 
submerged ; as well as the earth which we inhabit. Yea 
more ; the waters cease not to rise till they overwhelm, not 
the loftiest mountains merely, but the two worlds next 
in the order of ascent above the earth ! In the midst of 
this tremendous abyss, Brahma, in his assumed form of 
Narayana, reclines on the serpent, Ananta, or Eternity, with 
closed eyes, and reposes in mysterious slumber. What a 
deluge have we here ! — a deluge which, by covering the 
seven inferior, and the first three of the superior worlds, 
must reach upwards to the Pole Star 1 This may well be 
scouted as one of the most monstrous extravagances that 
ever germinated from the ravings of a oraiy fanaticism. 
And so, in paint of faet^ it musUbe. But in point of prin- 
ciple, thci^principle, namely, of the ahitract pomkiUfy of such 
an event, who dare gainsay it ! Let the philosophers of this 
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World despise, if they will, the authenticity of the Mosaic 
account of the deluge. Lot our own rationalizing divines 
help, to feed the lamp of a philosophy “ falsely so called,” 
by pretending to fetch new light from the iffnis fatum of 
German Neologianism to illumine one of the brightest pages 
of Heaven^s own Revelation. Let both the philosopher and 
the divine co-operate in their unhallowed task, on the 
express ground that they, forsooth, know not, and cannot 
understand whence the waters could issue that would “ cover 
all the high hills that were under the whole heaven.” What ! 
— Is it not enough to know and understand that the Lord 
Qt)d ip Omnipotent? ELnow they better whence the solid 
fabric of the globe itself could proceed ? If not, are they 
prepared to resort to Pantheism, and like our Indian Brah- 
mans, assert that it emaned from the substance of Deity ! 
Have they yet to learn that the truest and most heroic phi- 
losopher is he who is ever ready to admit any well-attested 
fact while in regard to every question concerning its ori- 
gin or mode of being, he may only be able bravely to reply, 
“ I cannot tell.” Ye disciples of a proud philosophy and a 
proud theology, have ye yet to learn that this is m irrational 
reply i Have ye yet to learn that it is and must be the 
terminating goal of the knowledge of all finite being, — ^the 
impassable limit of all the inquiries which created intelli- 
gence can institute ? Take what steps you may ; resort to 
what expedients you please ; propose what topics your in- 
genuity can suggest ; enter what field of investigation you 
choose connected with earth or heaven, matter or spirit ; 
trace causes and effects, and properties and sequences to an 
extent proportionate to that pursued by the highest' arch- 
angel bfiisking in the sunshine of Jehovah's presence ; — and 
what have you gained as to compassing the domains of 
omniscience ! — What have you gained as to reaching some 
point where a question may not be put to which the only 
answer that can be returned is not the grand and ultimate 
one, — I cannot tell ? ” What have yon gained in respect 
of attainments in knowledge, of which the very highest will 
not be to understand how profoundly ignomnt you still arel 
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—Wiiat have you gained in ascending along the scale of 
infinity, by a course ever progressive, to render it even pro- 
bable that nought will remain to call forth the humbling 
answer, — “ I cannot tell ? *’ Unless the power were imparted 
of performing all things possible, and the faculty communi- 
cated of comprehending all things intelligible ; unless your 
powers and faculties should thus increase and swell in 
dimensions beyond all bounds ; — unless, in a word, you could 
supersede the being and perfections of the Great God, by 
investing yourselves with infinite attributes, it is not con- 
ceivable that there will not remain some subjects, the nature 
of which you cannot fully know ; and in regard to the sources, 
causes, and reasons of which, you will not have to return the 
distinguishing reply of all finitude of wisdom, 1 cannot 
tell ! ^ Rather, therefore, than rack and torture the liter- 
ality of the Mosaic account of the deluge, — an account so 
marvellously authenticated by cumulative evidence collateral 
and direct, — ^rather than doubt or dispute the universal 
prevalence of the waters, on the sole ground that we know not 
whence they c^ld come ; — rather than this, infinitely rather 
would we believe with the Hindu, not that the “ flood actu- 
ally reached the Pole Star, — for of that we have no evidence, 
— ^but that it could he made to reach so far, ay, and as far 
beyond, as the Pole Star is from the earth ! ^ And in so 
believing, might we not demonstrate that we were more 
truly the disciples of a sound philosophy and an enlightened 
reason, than those who make the proudest pretensions to both! 
For sure we are, that He, by whose omnipotent creative fiat 
the substance of all worlds was summoned out of nothing, and 
all the hosts of heaven marshalled in their blazing courses, 
could, if He had so willed, have as easily converted the 
boundless void of space into a boundless abyss of waters ! 

During the long night of Brahma, the wicked inhabitants 
of all worlds utterly perish. But those who have escaped 
the general apostasy on earth ; the immortals that gladden 
by their presence the summits of Su-Meru ; the half-deified 
progenitors of mankind in the world above the earth ; Indra, 
with the divine sages, and all other orders of celestial beings 
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that fill with streaming radiance the region of the starry 
firmament ; — all rush, in consternation and terror, into the 
fourth of the superior worlds, or that which rises immedi- 
ately beyond the Pole Star. Those amongst them that are 
most distinguished for meritorious virtue, may ascend still 
farther into one or other of the three highest heavens. In 
these abodes of blessedness, which remain wholly unaffected 
by the deluge, the happy strangers, rescued from impending 
ruin, safely reside till the termination of Brahma's night. 
When he awakes, the heavenly luminaries shine forth ; the 
gloom is dispelled ; the waters are assuaged ; the earth reap- 
pears ; every disorganized form of animate and inanimate 
being is renewed, — by a process which, in many respects, is 
only a repetftion of that pursued at the primary manifesta- 
tion of the universe. 

A partial destruction of the same kind, or a disorganizar 
tion of the ten lower worlds, recurs at the close of every kalpa 
or day of Brahma ; and a similar renovation at the termina- 
tion of every succeeding night. And as there are thirty-mx 
thousand days, and as many nights in his life, there must be 
thirty-six thousand partial destructions or disorganizations 
of the larger moiety of the universe, and as many reconstruc- 
tions of it, during the period of its duration. 

How sad to think that the age of allegorizing has passed 
away ; or that the science of geology had not been as old as 
the Vedas 1 Else, what a splendid theme for the allegorists 
would the present subject furnish ? It has been said that 
“ infinity of time gives to the discoveries of the geologist^ the 
sublimity which is conferred by the infinity of space on those 
of the astronomer r Again and again have we been given to 
understand that we are now living amid the wrecks of older 
worlds,~^that, by chemical decomposition or mechanical 
violence, the former continents were gradually destroyed, 
and their materials transported by flood and whirlwind 
into the depths of ocean, — ^that these materials, first loosely 
deposited in regular strata, were subsequently consolidated 
by volcanic heat, — ^and that, when at length sufficient sub- 
stance had accumulated for the formation of new continents, 
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the whole was upheaved, fractured, and contorted by cata- 
olasms or paroxysmal convulsions, and strewn in every direc- 
tion as the hills and vatleys of a new world. In short,*’ 
adds Mr Lyell, with emphasis, in his remarks on Hutton'^s 
Theory of the Earth, “ in short, he required alternate periods 
of disturbance and repose^ and snek^ he believed, had been^ and 
for sesr be^ the course of nature^ And what, might 
our allegorists continue, what can the alternate wakefulness 
and slumber of Brahma, accompanied with destructions and 
renovations of the universe through the oscillating cycles of 
ages be, but a sublime representation of the grand geologi- 
cal discovery of the alternate dissolution and reorganization 
of the crust of our own planet, through boundless periods of 
past and future time \ 

But, letting this pass, — we proceed to remark that Hin- 
duism distinctly recognises a never-ending series of still 
mightier changes. During the days and nights of Brahma, 
when he is alternately awake and asleep, the universe expe- 
riences an alternate partial renovation and destruction. 
There was a time, however, when neither Brahma nor the 
universe existed ; and the time must come when both shall 
cease to be. When Brahm awakes, there is no universe at 
all. Consequently, it is not a renovation of an old universe 
that takes place, but the production and manifestation of 
an entirely new one. The universe, once manifested, is des- 
tined to undergo successive dissolutions and revivals through- 
out the hundred years of Brahma's life. But when that 
life comes to a close, there is no longer a partial destruction, 
but an utter annihilation. Then takes place a Maha Pra- 
lapa or great destruction of the entire universe, with all its 
furniture and inhabitants ; — for then are all things reduced 
to absolute nonentity. 

The authors of Hinduism seem to labour under an oppres- 
sive burden when attempting to pourtray this great and final 
catastrophe. They tell us, that for a hundred years rain 
shall pour down upon the earth; and, for want of food, 
famished men and animals shall devour each other, and all 
animated beings miserably perish. They tell us, that for a 
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hundred yosrs more, storms and hurricanes fiercely drifting 
the lurid vapours will involve the atmosphere in smoky 
darkness. They tell us, that the sun, with terrific beams, 
will drink up the sea and the rivers of water. They tell us 
that circling masses of flame, tossed by the winds in fiery 
eddies, will envelope the world in a universal conflagration. 
Then will commence the grand process of the dissolution 
of all things, or their resolution into those seminal principles 
whence they sprung. All visible corporeal forms, throughout 
all worlds, will be reduced to those grosser elements of which 
they are composed. The grosser dements themselves will 
be decomposed into the five rudimcntal particles. These 
again will merge one into the other, in the reverse order of 
that in which they were evolved, — that is, the terrene atom 
into the igneous atom ; the igneous into the aqueous ; the 
aqueous into the aerial ; the aerial into the etherial. The 
etherial atom will then melt away into the principle of con- 
sciousness. Into the same principle of consciousness will 
be resolved the eleven organs and instruments of sense and 
action. Consciousness will be devoured by intellect. Intel- 
lect will be re-fusod into the essence of the Supreme Brahm. 
At one and the same time, all souls, whether good or bad, 
righteous or wicked, worthy of reward or deserving of punish- 
ment, — all spirits, whether occupying forms celestial, terres- 
trial or infernal, — all souls or spirits that emanated directly 
and without any intermediate process of successive evolution, 
find a still speedier and simpler resolution into the essence of 
the imperishable. And thus all things, corporbal and incor- 
poreal — animate and inanimate — gods, and men, and devils 
— ^animals, vegetables, and minerals — earth, sea, and sky — 
fire and ether — sun, moon, and stars ; — all, all, whether ma- 
terial or immaterial, visible or invisible, will shrink away into 
more and more general forms of being, till they are wholly 
reabsorbed into the impersonal essence of the Supreme 
Spirit. Time itself will cease, and universal darkness reign. 
Nothing, nothing will exist throughout the boundless depths 
of space, but he who is without beginning and without end, 
the sole existent, incomprehensible Brahm ! 
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Is the present, then, the only universe that ever been, 
or that ever will be ? No. The present is only a link in the 
chain, one end of which is lost in the depths of past time ; 
and the other will be, in the depths of the future. After 
the utter destruction of a universe by reabsorption into the 
essence of Brahm, when myriads of ages — compared with 
which the life of Brahma is but as a grain of sand to the 
solar system — have passed away, Brahm always awakes again. 
No sooner does he awake, than he always desires to mani- 
fest the universe : then all things are reproduced in the 
same way, and after the same order that has been already 
described. Every successive universe is but a repetition of 
that which preceded it. During the existence of each, it is 
subjected to the same periodic scries of disorganizations at 
the close 6f every day of Brahma ; and to a corresponding 
series of renovations at the close of every one of his nights. 
And always when Brahma’s life expires, the universe is again 
and again completly absorbed or annihilated. 

Thus, there has been, according to the Hindu Shastras, an 
alternating succession of manifestations and annihilations of 
the universe, at intervals of inconceivable length, throughout 
the measureless ages of a past eternity ; — and there will be 
the same alternate never-ending succession of manifestations 
and annihilations throughout the boundless ages of the eter- 
nity that is to come ! 


Before entering on the practical bearings of the system, 
it were well briefly to answer a question which is often put, 
namely, Whether the Hindu Shastras, having fixed the 
position which we occupy in the current cycle of time, really 
profess to recount the history of past ages \ Profess ! They 
not only profess, but actually undertake, to narrate events 
which are alleged to have happened millions of years ago, 
with far greater minuteness than those of yesterday ! 

It is at the beginning of the present kalpa, when, after 
his long night of slumber, Brahma awoke, and the lower 
worlds emerged from the waters of the great deluge, that 
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the sacred history of the Hindus commences. In the same 
way as at the dawn of preceding kalpas, Brahma'^s first 
work was to renew the tiifferent races of animated beings 
which had perished in the deluge. Practice does not seem 
to have improved his productive skill ; for at the last reno- 
vation his difficulties- were as great, and his experiments as 
numerous as ever. After arranging the divisions of time — 
days, months, years, and yugs, he at length succeeds in pro- 
ducing, First, trees, climbiilg plants, fruits, roots, and all 
manner of herbs. Secondly, birds, cattle, and creeping 
things. Thirdly, many sons, who become the heads of 
classes of superior beings — gods and demigods — good and 
bad. Lastly, the human race. The production of all these 
orders of being was carried on in one of the* higher heavens 
that had remained unaffected by the deluge ; and after the 
water subsided, they were let down to take possession of 
earth and other lower worlds. Along with them descended 
the first of the Manus, Swayambhuva, with his spouse Sha- 
tarupa, to exercise dominion over the earth. To them 
many sons were born, some of whom embraced a religious 
life ; and seven were appointed viceroys over the seven great 
continents. Some of these, again, had seven sons, among 
whom the continents were equally subdivided, and separated 
by seven chains of mountains and seven rivers. On© of these 
chains was four hundred thousand miles high, — reaching 
mly to the moon ! 

Of these monarchs, who lived about ivoo thovmnd mil- 
lions of years ago^ various minute particulars are recorded. 
Some reigned hundreds of thousands of years ago. Some 
voluntarily abdicated their thrones, renounced the world, 
embraced an ascetic life, retired into forests, and became 
entitled to celestial happiness. Some taught their sub- 
jects the use of agriculture, manufactures, and various arts. 
Some became universal conquerors, and raised their country 
to the highest pitch of prosperty and renown. 

Of Jamba Dwip, the central island or continent, the 
minutest accounts are furnished, — with the names of its 
provinces, districts, and cities, — of its rivers and moun- 
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tains. So that one might suppose he was perusing the 
geography of some kingdom in modem Europe after it liad 
been trigonometrically surveyed, rather than the geographi- 
cal outlines of a country as it existed hundreds of millions 
of years ago ! This countrjS Jamba, evidently means only 
Hindustan ; though the modem interpreters of the Shastras 
consider that it includes the four quarters of the world as at 
present known to Europeans. This is manifestly an accom- 
modation, or bending of their books to meet the results of 
modern discovery. When pressed as to the existence and 
situation of the other sir islands or continents, they reply 
that all communication between them and our own ceased 
from times of remote antiquity ; — that the circumnavigation 
of the wprld from east to west, and the traversing of the 
salt sea in every direction, without falling in with them, is 
no proof of their non-existence, but only proof that the ships 
have not penetrated far enough towards either pole to come 
in contact with them ! 

The accounts of the first manwantara having been brought 
to a close, we are next furnished, in succession, with various 
particulars respecting the second, third, fourth, fifth,^and 
sixth, — at the commencement of each of which a different 
Manu began to reign, and transmitted his empire to sons 
and grandsons onwards to its close. The present or seventh 
manwantara was introduced, as usual, by one of the inferior 
deluges, that is, a general deluge confined to this earth. 
Of this deluge different accounts are given in the sacred 
writings, in many* respects irreconcilably discordant, but 
agreeing in most of the leading particulars, which strongly 
resemble the principal features in the Mosaic description 
of the flood. Of two of these an admirable analysis is 
furnished in a beautiful article on Sanskrit poetry in the 
Quarterly Review, of which we shall freely avail ourselves. 

Immediately before the deluge, towards the end of the 
kali-yug of the last maha-yug of the preceding manwantara, 
the holy Manu, Satyavrata, like Noah, stood almost alone 
in the midst of universal depravity. By the margin of a 
sacred stream he was accosted by a fish, in which, without 
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his knowledge, Brahma (in one of the Shastras), Vishnu 
(in another) had become incarnate. The fish appealed to 
the humanity of Manu to save it, being of very small size, 
from the more powerful and rapacious monsters of the deep. 
The kind-hearted Manu at once complied, and cast it into 
a crystal vessel. As* time rolled on, the fish, .waxing too 
large to find room for moving in the vessel, begged to be 
removed to another place. It was- then borne to a spacious 
lake, but soon grew too large for the lake to contain its 
bulk. At its request, it was next carried to the Ganges ; 
but it so increased in size that that mighty stream became 
too narrow for it. Lastly, from the Ganges it was conveyed 
to the ocean ; and there expanded to the distance of a mil- 
lion leagues, blazing like a thousand suns. The fish then 
addressed Manu, promising to be his guardian and protector; 
foretold the approaching deluge, by which the world and 
all things therein would be submerged ; commanded him to 
build a ship, and to go on board with the semn sages, — 
bearing with him, according to one account, the seminal 
principles of all existing things ; and agreeably to another, the 
birds and leasts after their hinds. As the time appointed 
drew nigh, Manu, with his companions, embarked. The 
wondrous fish appeared “ in his form foreshown, the homed, 
like a mountain huge and high."” Lashed to the prominent 
horn of the fish, Manu’s new-built vessel commenced its 
perilous voyage : — 

« Dancing with 'the tumbling billows, dashing through the roaring spray ; 
Tossed about by winds tumultuous, in the vast and heaving sea, 

Like a trembling drunken woman, reeled that barque — oh, king of men 2 
Earth was seen no more ; no region, nor the intermediate space, — 

All around a waste of water ; water all, and air, and sky. 

In the whole world of creation, princely son of Bharata ! 

None were seei^ but those seven sages, Manu only, and the fish. 

Years on years^ and still unwearied, drew that fish the barque along, 
Till, at length, it came, where reared Himavan its loftiest peak ; 

There, at length, they came ; and smiling, thus the fish addressed the sage : 

* Bind thou now thy st&tely vessel to the peak of Himavan.’ 

At the fish’s mandate quickly to the peak of Himavan 

Bound the sage his barque ; and ever to this day that loftiest peak 

Bears the name of Naubandhana, from the binding of the ship.” 

I 
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The rleity who had so long inhabited the fish now fully 
revealed himself. Manu became the parent of the new-born 
human race* And the earth, delivered from the waters of 
the deluge, was once more stocked with the various tribes 
of animated being. 

The present manwantara having been thus introduced, we 
may pass over the twenty-seven maha-yugs that have inter- 
vened since its commencement ; and come at once to the 
twenty-eighth, in which our own lot is cast. This maha- 
yug, like all the rest, consists of the four lesser yugs, — the 
Batya^ Treta^ Dwapar^ and Kali. Of these, the- first three 
have expired. And, as we are this year (1839) in the 
4944th of the kali-yug, very nearly four millions of the pre- 
sent maharyug have passed away. According to the scheme 
of Hinduism, each Manu does not reign in person through- 
out the w^hole of the seventy-one maha-yugs of his manwan- 
tara. No. He reigns only in every first age., or satya-yug, 
and then disappears during the remaihing three that follow 
it ; — “ continuing,” as Sir W. J ones has so facetiously ex- 
pressed it, “ to dive and emerge like a water fowl, till the 
close of his manwantara.” So, then, during the whole of 
the last satya-yug, nearly two millions of years, the Manu 
Satyavrata reigned. He left nine sons, among whom he 
divided the earth, partitioning to each his separate king- 
dom. The eldest of these, and a grandson by his daughter, 
Ha, speedily rose to distinguished pre-eminence above their 
brethren. The former had his seat of empire at Ayodhya, 
or Owde ; the latter at Pratishthana, or Vitora. They be- 
came, severally, the founders of two great families, famed in 
Indian annals under the denomination of the race of the 
sun ” and the race of the moon.” These royal families, or 
solar and lunar dynasties, subsisted in an unbroken line of 
succession throughout the whole of the second and third 
ages — the treta and dwapar-yugs ; — ^and only became ex- 
tinct in the thousandth year of the present kali-yug ; that 
is, about two thousand years before Christ. 

Of the successive princes of these solar and lunar races, 
who lived and reigned cotemporaneously for upwards of two 
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millions of years, we have not merely chronological lists of 
names ; but whole volumes filled with accounts of their 
feuds and quarrels, their battles and conquests, — ^with 
notices of every description of incidents, proceedings and 
detQ.ils. Of one we are told that he had a hundred sons ; 
of another, that he had ten thousand. One is a mighty 
conqueror that overcomes the whole earth; another be- 
comes a celebrated anchorite. One is deposed for partaking 
of the victim offered in sacrifice, before it was presented to 
the gods at the celebration of the funeral obsequies of his 
father ; another, after the toils of a war in which he ren- 
dered essential service to the gods themselves, accepts of 
the blessing of a long sleep for more than a million of years. 
One offends the Brahmans, and has his kingdom cursed by 
them, so as to be wliojly without rain for twelve years ; 
another succeeds in obtaining the blessing of his spiritual 
guide, who transfers to him his own merits, and directs him 
to ascend to heaven, but the gods demur to his admission, 
and hurl him headlong to the earth, Oiie laboured to pur- 
chase the favour of the gods, by heaping upon them a thou- 
sand flatteries ; another, for his contempt of them, was 
fixed in the air with his head downwards. One had a son 
who swallowed the Ganges ; another attempted to offer 
serpents in sacrifice, but failed through the intervention of 
a Brahman, who “ interceded in behalf of the serpents his 
uncles,’’ — and when he next engaged in offering a horse, 
the king of the gods “ entering the horse’s head after it was 
cut off, caused it to dance, and thus excited much laughter 
among the assembled spectators.” One was very learned 
in various sciences, and published works on civil and reli- 
gious polity ; another, for his ignorance and his crimes, was 
transformed into an ass, but eventually permitted to assume 
the human form every night. One raised an army of ten 
thousand millions of soldiers ; another, by one of his wives, 
had sixty thousand sons, who were bom in a pumpkin, 
nourished in pans of milk, reduced to ashes by the curse of a 
sage, and, lastly, resuscitated by the vivifying efficacy of the 
waters of the Gkinges. Here we must pause. These are 
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but Bpecimens of the interminable puerilities and extrava- 
gances with which the annals of myriads of ages are densely 
crowded, and which are constantly rehearsed and intensely 
admired by the millions of India ! Oh ! what a contrast to 
the brief but comprehensive, the plain but sober and majes- 
tic statements in the Antediluvian and Patriarchal histories 
recorded in the Bible ! 

During the next fifteen hundred years which immediately 
followed the epoch of the extinction of the Solar and Lunar 
races, ample accounts are given of various regal dynasties 
that rose and fell in rapid succession. About the middle of 
the fifth century before Christ (452, B. C.), with the death 
of a great prince, named Ghandrabija, terminates what Sir 
W. Jones pronounces the most authentic system of Hindu 
chronology” which he had been able to procure. “ Should 
any farther information be attainable,” adds he, “ we shall 
perhaps, in due time, attain it either from books or inscrip- 
tions in the Sanskrit language.” Hitherto, however, little 
additional has been attained of any real material value, — 
nothing that tends to throw more light on the earlier ages 
of Indian history. Subsequent to the fifth century, B.C., 
several isolated names do appear in writings of compara- 
tively modem date ; and amongst them the name of Vikrar 
maditya, who reigned at Megadha shortly before the Chris- 
tian era. But since the year of our. Lord 1053, Indian 
history and chronology have sunk wholly into the grave ; — 
the Brahmans alleging as the reason, that about that time, 
the sacred territory of Hindustan fell into the hands of 
Mlechhas or unclean infidels ; — ^and that, in consequence, 
its annals were no longer worth preserving ! Thus, unlike 
most other histories which are usually full, minute, and cir- 
cumstantial, in proportion as they approach the more modern 
days of general illumination, but gradually become more 
obscure and muffled in clouds, as they ascend upwards into 
the dark recesses of the past, — ^the history of India is most 
copious and overflowing with details the higher it mounts 
into the regions of an unmeasurable antiquity ; gradually 
becomes dimmer, and finally disappears as it descends into 
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the era of light and knowledge ; — like a river which, after 
fertilizing the vaHeys of many a lofty mountain-range, loaea 
itself among the white sands of the desert in its passage to 
the open sea. Or, like those aerial spectral essences, which 
are said to be congealed into visible forms by the cold of 
night, but become rarified and disappear before the warmth 
of sunshine, — ^the ideal fabrications of Hinduism, which were 
consolidated into portentous figures in the cold dark night 
of ignorance, seem to be attenuated, and to evanish before 
the rising of the sun of knowledge. 


In the whole of the preceding statements, if there be one 
characteristic more marked than another, it is the perpetual 
tendency to run out into the vast, the huge, the extravagant. 
Nothing seems worthy of being stated unless it has incre- 
dible magnitude to recommend it. The more any thing 
transcends the bounds of nature mad of truth, the greater is 
the gravity with which it is asserted, and the more unquetfi- 
tioning the credulity with which it is received. When time 
is calculated, nought will suffice but millions and hundred 
of millions of years. When earth is measured, we must 
have millions and hundreds, of millions of miles. When 
armies and battles are described, there must be introduced 
on the field of action, millions and hundreds of millions of 
soldiers and elephants. Whence the cause of a taste and a 
propensity which may truly be represented as national f 
That the wildest and the most incoherent fictions should be 
dreamed by a solitary ascetic in the highest state of 
abstraction from all objects of sense, in the deep silence of 
a sultry noon ; when of the whole man nothing is awake 
but the phantasy, and only the language of earth, in which 
his images are embodied, is remembered, with none of the 
thoughts or sympathies of human nature,^ seems nothing 
strange. But how comes a whole nation,,all awake and 
alive to the tame and commonplace realities of every-day 
life, to listen to every recital of the prodigious, with such 
delighted and believing wonder ? It may be that a religious 
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faith which, from the earliest infancy, demands the uncondi^ 
tional surrender of reason, and can brook no mental state, 
save that of unthinking r acquiescence : — it may be that the 
almost universal prevalence of such a faith has tended to 
generate and perpetuate nationally an intellectual imbecility 
and childhood which can only be regaled by the marvellous 
and monstrous. It may be that other extrinsic causes co- 
operate in producing the same result. Is it not a matter 
of common observation that climate and natural scenery do 
exert a peculiar influence on the mental as well as physical 
constitution of man ! Who could reasonably expect a high 
poetic genius to be nursed and reared in a region of flats 
and fens, of swamps and marshes ? If the great, the vast, 
the sublime in the objects of the external world, tend to 
excite and prominently to develope the conceptivo and ima- 
ginative faculties in the soul, let us endeavour to realize the 
state of things in India. Think of those ocean-streams that 
roll fertility along their banks for thousands of miles, and 
on whose bosoms might be wafted the navies of a globe. 
Think of those immensely extended plains, bestrewn with 
such gigantic products of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
that, in their presence, the stranger instinctively stands still 
in dumb amazement. Think of those mountain-barriers in 
the north, emphatically styled by Bishop Heber the loftiest 
eminences beneath the moon. Think of those cataracts 
from the clouds, that pour down as if they threatened to 
renew the general deluge. Think of those mighty thunder- 
ings that sound as if they could rend creation, asunder. 
Think of those lightning blazes that seem to shroud the 
concave of heaven as in a- universal conflagration. — Think 
of these and all the other grand phenomena of nature which 
are constantly presented to the eye and ear of the natives 
of India and say if they do not tend to expand the ima- 
gination beyond due limits ; and cause it to soar into the 
regions of the vast, the supra-mundane, and the preter- 
human ! Farther still, when we are apt to wonder why so 
many millions of human beings delight so exclusively in 
representations not only of what is rare and extraordinary, 
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but of what glariugly exceeds all the bounds of truth and 
reason ; — ^may not another solution offer itself to our consi- 
deration I May not this craving after, and delight in, the 
vast and the marvellous be, in fact, nothing else than the 
outgoing of an original principle in the human soul, — a prin- 
ciple which, like every other, naturally moves forth towards 
its appropriate objects ; and in the possession of these, seeks 
the only means of gratification ! Man has affections ; — and 
do not these pant after new pleasures ! He has desires ; — 
and do not these long for new possessions I He has an 
understanding ; — and must it not have new objects of con- 
templation ! He has a fancy ; — and does it not frame unto 
itself new images that own no earthly pattern for their pro- 
totype ! Man was made for immortality ; — and is it not this 
alone, as natural theologists delight to assure ,us, that 
aceounts for the vehemency,‘the impetuous propension, the 
sighing of spirit after the mysterious and never-ending 
future ! Was not the soul of man also made and destined 
to repose on the infinite ! — ^and hence the feeling or emotion 
of wonder and admiration, — an emotion which the rudest 
savage experiences equally with the philosopher and the 
saint,-— an emotion whose proper object is the great, the 
extraordinary,* the infinite! And if the real object, — the 
true infinite,— be lost sight of, will not the soul strive to 
shape unto itself mimic representations — forms — idols of 
the infinite i In pursuit of such an object, do we not actu- 
ally find it blending its being with the ages of a past eter- 
nity; and amplifying itself so as to embrace the eternal 
ages that are to come ? Do we not find it diffusing and 
spreading itself over boundless heights and depths ahd 
breadths of space! It fK>ars aloft; it dives beneath; it 
wings its flight into immensity ; — and will not, cannot rest, 
till it finds its centre, — ^its couch of repose, — on the bosom 
of the Infinite! And do not such unconfined, such ceaseless 
and ever-active motions of the soul towards thb great — the 
infinite— aase:H^ and vindicate the nobility of its lineage, — 
the more than nobility of its destiny! Worthless, there- 
fore. and worse than worthless as the extravagances of Hin- 
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duism are when viewed as the pretended substitutes for true 
history, or true science, or true religion ; — may they not 
possess some value, however small, when viewed as monu- 
ments of the souFs original capacity and powers ! In them 
we are carried up to the verge of the general deluge ; in 
them we mingle with the wrecks of primordial tradition— 
the scattered remnants of antediluvian thought; in them 
we associate and blend with the ideas and imaginings of the 
human mind thousands of years ago. And in the .vastness 
of the erratic fancies ; in the stupendous pilings of the mar^ 
vellous which we encounter at every turn ; — may we not at 
least be made to see and feel, and acknowledge that nought 
but infinity can satisfy and replenish the soul of man ! If 
the objects sought after have exceeded all finite bounds, 
though false and unnatural to a prodigy, — let us not oon- 
demn the propensity, but endeavour to substitute the proper 
object, — the true Infinite, — ^in Christianity ; — ^and that is, 
the triune Jehovah, who is emphatically the infinite ocean 
of truth and goodness.'” And after ages of ages have rolled 
their course, will the wonder and admiration of the adoring 
soul be increasingly enhanced, to find that this ocean is still 
without a bottom and without a shore ! 


We now come very briefly to show how the theory of Hin- 
duism is reduced to practice. If, as already in substaiice 
i*emarked, the theory of Hinduism were a mere theory ; if 
it were a mere series of barren speculations or inoperative 
dogmas ; if it were confined to the musings of an eremitical 
pbrenzy, or the revellings of a roving fancy ; if it were wholly 
of an esoteric character, shapmg the secret opinions of the 
learned, or prompting their idle and airy abstractions ; — if 
the Indian Meru, like the Grecian Olympus, were divested 
of all effulgence, save that of its everlasting snows ; if the 
Hindu Benares, like the Athenian Acropolis or Boman 
Capitol, were emptied of the whole dynasty of immortals ; — 
then would we not waste precious time in expatiating, on 
such profitless themes. But it is because the transcendental 
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doctrines of the Vedas never were like those of the Qrecian 
schools, wholly of an esoteric character— confined to a few 
— ^and absolutely uninflnential even in their conduct ; — ^it 
is because for thousands of years they have been reduced 
to practice — ^moulding the feelings, thoughts, sentiments, 
afTections,’ and faith of countless millions ; — ^it is because 
at the jpresent moment they operate as lixmg^ all-prevaUing 
principles in the hearts and understandings of so many 
myriads of .fellow-men and fellow-subjects ; — ^it is because 
of all this that they must be fraught with such awful signi- 
ficance— such thrilling interest — such incalculable impor- 
tance in the estimation of all who have the sympathies of 
men, and the faith of Christians. 

It is not necessary to particularise separately the peculiar 
modifications in practice to which the strictly spiritual and 
psycho-ideal systems give rise. The technical terms expres- 
sive of these are in constant use. They even spread far 
beyond the sphere of positive belief ; they mingle and inter- 
blend in strange heterogeneousness with the terms expres- 
sive of the psycho-material system-; — ^giving to the whole in 
the eye of a novice, an air of hopeless inextricable confu- 
sion. Besides, as the adherents of the two former systems 
do allow that, owing to the illusive influence of the divine 
energy, we cannot help believing, though falsely, in the sepa- 
rate independent existence of material forms, they are found 
in practice to unite and amalgamate in great measure with 
the adherents of the more generally received systems. 

At the time of the last manifestation or reproduction of 
the universe, how were all beings formed! — Very perfect! 
very good! — No. The best of them were not absolutely 
perfect — ^absolutely good. Immediately on being emitted 
from the divine essence, they were, according to one of the 
Shastras, at once endowed by “ the Supreme Lord with 
the seeds of all m^ner of qualities, “ noxious and innocent, 
harsh and mild, just and unjust, false and true,^ — ^but in 
degrees and modes infinitely diversified. Does not this in- 
vestiture of souls with evil qualities in embryo as well as 
good, make the Supi^me Lord at once, doctrinally and sys- 
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tematioally, the author of evil I And seeing that in conse- 
quence of this ordination, some, such as the superior gods, 
are happy,— others, such as beasts and inferior beings, are 
miserable, — ^and others again, such as men, partake of hap- 
piness and unhappiness, must not unfairness and incompas- 
sionateness be imputed to him ! No, — ^replies Vyasa, the 
inspired author of the Vedant, and compiler of , the Vedas, 
— not at all. How, then, is the Supreme Lord to be vindi- 
cated from the charge ! — ^By a prctctibal application of the 
doctrine of the eternity and tfanmiyraticn ef souls — as foell 
as the eternal succession of destructions and reproductions of 
the universe. 

The individual soul, it is at once conceded, is not now 
endowed with free will. It is declared to be governed ab- 
solutely by the Supreme Lord. It is not only guided, but 
unalterably determined by him in all its actions, good or 
bad — whether leading to misery or to woe. Hhw, then, can 
he be exempted from the charge of being the immediate 
author of evil and unhappiness t Because, says Vyasa, he 
only causes the soul to do good or. ill now, according to its 
predisposition for good or evil, for enjoined or forbidden 
deeds, contracted in a former state of being. Its present 
good works, therefore, are the result and> reward of former 
merit ; its present evil deeds the result and retribution of 
former demerit. Since it is made to act entirely in confor- 
mity with its previous results ;— ** now, according to its 
former purposes, as then, consonantly to its yet earlier pre- 
dispositions, accruing from preceding forms or states of 
being, with no retrospective limit,** — ^for the universe, in its 
manifested or unmanifested form, is sempiternal. 

Thus the Supreme Lord makes the individual soul act 
relatively to its virtuous or vicious propensities, as the 
same fertilising rain-cloud causes various seeds to sprout 
multifariously, producing diversity of plants according to 
their kind.** 'These virtuous and vicious propensities were 
acquired in a previous state of being ; and these acquired 
in a former state ; and these again in an earlier still ; — and 
so backwards in endless retrogression. 
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In other words, the series of anterior forms of being, and 
of dispositions acquired in them, has been infinite. And 
thus it is believed that, notwithstanding the absence of free- 
will on the part of individual souls, the immediate author- 
ship of moral evil, and consequent misery, is shifted from 
the supreme actuating Spirit, by assuming the past eter- 
nity of the universe, and the infinite renewals of worlds into 
which every individual being has brought the predisposi- 
tions contracted by him in earlier states, and so retrospec- 
tively without beginning or limit.” It is surely needless to 
remark that this is mere evasion — most unsatisfactory — 
and no answer at all. It is only wrapping up the subject 
in clouds — and plunging it into the abysses of eternity, so 
that it cannot be seen. 

At the last reproduction of the universe, all souls are 
launched forth — imbued with qualities contracted during a 
previous manifestation of it — ^after an interval of countless 
myriads of ages. They arc launched forth, ready to occupy 
the infinite variety of forms, celestial and terrestrial, pre- 
pared for them — forms divine and human — animal and vege- 
table — moveable and Immoveable. As the assuming of a 
corporeal form is not the commencement of the sours exist- 
ence, so neither is the dissolution of the corporeal form the 
termination of its existence. It is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting. But as bodily forms, the temporary abodes of souls, 
undergo a constant succession of mutation, the proper 
destiny of every soul is to transmigrate^ with a view to expiate 
its guilt and wipe away its stains by means of pains and suf 
ferings, through millions and millions more of these forms, 
throughout the stupendous cycle which constitutes the life 
of Brahma, or the duration of the present universe. The 
superior gods, be it remembered, are not subject to trans- 
migration hence their superiority, and hence are they 
called immortal — ^as they enjoy the highest happiness attain- 
able, apart from absorption, through the whole of Brahma's 
life. 

Though this be the proper destiny of the vast majority of 
souls, it is nevertheless declated — however it may ap^^ 
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wholly inconsistent with other parts of the system, — ^that 
there are divinely prescribed means, by which that destiny 
can be modified, arrested, or wholly changed. A very suc- 
cinct statement of certain grand fundamental principles 
will soon render the subject intelligible. 

The fint principle, tenet, or doctrine is, that there are dif- 
ferent kinds of future bliss. Of these there are three which 
may be termed generic — differing in kivd as well as in degree. 

The lowest kind is not so much positive as relative bliss. 
It consists in the pleasure of an experienced progress to- 
wards what is real and positive. It consists in the pleasure 
that aocnies to a soul when it finds that it has risen a grade 
higher in the next birth, in consequence of some, merit 
earned in the preceding. Having advanced one step in the 
ladder up the steep and arduous and long ascent towards 
perfection, the soul is exhilarated by the prospect of ulti- 
mate deliverance. But this relative felicity may be short- 
lived ; because some act of omission or commission in the 
higher state that has been reached, may sink the soul lower 
down in the next transmigration. 

The next and higher kind of future bliss is of a positive 
character. Still, it is, in its nature, sensuous, and in its 
duration more or less limited. It consists in the enjoyment 
of carnal delights in the heaven of one or other of the 
superior gods. But such enjoyment is only temporary. For 
after the stock 'of merits which led to the heavenly elevation 
has been fairly exhausted by the fruition of that measure of 
felicity to which its possessor became entitled, the soul 
must again* descend to this lower world to transmigrate 
through another new series of terrestrial forms. 

The last and highest kind of future bliss is styled, by way 
of pre-eminence, “ The supreme good ” — “ final and eternal 
beatitude.*” It is, however, a very peculiar kind of bliss ; 
if bliss it can be called in our sense of that tern. It is 
deemed real, — it can hardly be called actual. It is super- 
sensuous, — ^it can hardly be called spiritual. Its essential 
element is not that of activity, but quiescence. It consists 
not in the exercise, but rather oblivion, of all the faculties. 
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It is not a keen relish and enjoyment of the great, the 
beautiful, the sublime, but rather a freedom from actual 
pain and suffering. If such a state be one of happiness, it 
is surely a state not of positive but of absolutely negative 
happiness. In what, then, does it consist ? — In the absorp- 
tion of the soul into the essence of Brahm, the Supreme 
Spirit — a literal absorption, which terminates in the total 
extinction of individual existence. The soul thus once 
absorbed, is not liable to reappear on earth, — is not subject 
to any farther migration. This felicity, therefore, is held 
to be eternal — eternal, relatively^ not absolutely — inasmuch 
as the soul is liberated from the vicissitudes of mortal life 
in any of its forms, during the present existence of the uni- 
verse, and throughout the myriads of ages in which B*'ahm 
enjoys his dreamless repose. 

A 80C(md fundamental principle is, that as there is a gra- 
duated scale of rewards, so there is a graduated scale of 
future punishments ; the less wicked being sunk into a lower 
position in the next birth, — the more wicked being sent 
down to one or other of innumerable hells, to reappear, 
however, on earth, in mineral, animal, and vegetable forms, 
before they rise to the human, — the most wicked of all being 
doomed to experience the misery and woe of perdition till 
the time of the dissolution of all things. 

A third grand fundamental tenet or doctrine is, that not 
only are there three distinct kinds of future bliss, — not only 
is the pursuit of one or all of these perfectly consistent with 
the venerated standards of the Hindu faith, but that there 
are three equally distinct paths speciaUy marked out and 
prescribed in these sacred standards for the attainment of 
them all. What are these ? In order to secure the lowest, 
or a higher step in the next birth, there must be a careful 
performance of all the necessary duties peculiar to caste, 
and of many of the ordinary practices and ceremonies which 
constitute the popular system of idolatry and superstition. 
In order to secure the next, or a temporary abode in some 
one of the celestial paradises, there must be the performance 
of extra services to the gods, or of acts of extraordinary 
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merit, — acts which are specifically described and recom- 
mended in’ writings held to be inspired. In order to secure 
the highest, or absorption, there must be the perfect aban- 
donment of works of merit altogether, whether ordinary or 
extraordinary. Recourse must be had to austeritiei^ — to 
divine knowledge — to pure and intense meditation on the 
^Iternal Spirit ; which leads to perfect abstraction from all 
that is material, and ultimate absorption into the object of 
devout adoration. 

A fourth fundamental tenet or doctrine is, that, as the 
three different kinds of future bliss are alike legitimate and 
alike attainable through the vigorous pursuit of the differ- 
ent means specifically appropriated for the attainment of 
each, so it is practically in the ])owcr of believers to aim at 
any one of the different kinds of future bliss which they may 
decidedly prefer ; and to pursue, accordingly, the specific 
path for its attainment. Tn this w’ay every man may have 
his liking ! To the three higher castes all the kinds of bliss 
are open. To the fourth class, cither of the inferior kinds 
of bliss is open. And when, from extra merit, he rises to 
any of the higher classes in a future birth, he may then 
aspire to the acquisition of the highest, or final beatitude. 
All the kinds of bliss, and the respective means leading to 
them, are equally sanctioned, — ^the preference, of course, 
being given. to the highes^t. It is constantly extolled as the 
noblest and the best. Those who pursue it as their para- 
mount object are distinguished as outshining their fellows 
with a peerless lustre. Still, the rest are not only sanctioned 
but recommended, though their excellencies are of an inferior 
grade. 

Behold, then, the triumph of Hinduism ! Behold Satan^’s 
master-piece of ingenuity for the entangbmibnt of souls — ^for 
the thraldom of the universal mind in India. Here, by a 
■device the most subtile, the transcendental Pantheist, who 
dwells in solitary mental abstraction, is made to extend the 
right hand of fellowship to the crouching slave whose life is 
spent in the unceasing round of an idolatrous and super- 
stitious ritual. Yea more, — ^the transcendentalist may .ally 
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himself with the vilest of the brutal tribes, and with the 
forms of grossest materialism. They only occupy different 
departments of one great all-comprehending system; — a 
system, according to which monotheism and polytheism are 
made to embrace each other ; — a system, according to which 
the stoutest advocate for the unity of Grod may become the 
intrepid and consistent defender and worshipper of whole 
legions of deities of every rank and grade ; — a system, ac- 
cording to which the hosts of heaven — sun, moon, and stars ; 
the great elements — ether, air, fire, water, and earth, as 
well as the minutest individual particles of these, — the ani- 
mating principles of every species of organized being, — herbs 
of the field and trees of the forest, fish of the sea and fowl 
of the air, cattle and every creeping thing, — all may be 
addressed as parts of the universal and sole-existing Brahm, 
and worshiped with an homage, the in kind^ and differ- 
ing only in degree^ according as the respective objects may 
be the depositories of portions of the divine essence, larger 
or smaller in quantity, grosser or more subtile in quality, 
from their relative position in the emanative series ; — a sys- 
tem, finally, according to which every individual may, in the 
selection of the object of worship, suit his own taste and 
inclination ; and, under the patronage and protection of 
his favourite deity, may give the fullest scope, the most 
unbounded license, to every desire and propensity of his 
corrupt nature ! 


In order to secure the lowe%t species of reward in a future 
state of b^ing, — that is, a higher step, or an improved con- 
dition in the next birth, — there must be a careful perfor- 
mance of all the necessary duties peculiar to caste, and of 
many of the ordinary practices and ceremonies which con- 
stitute the popular system of idolatry. This is the reward 
after which multitudes of the people are satisfied to aspire* 
Consequently, all the days of their life are devoted to the 
performance of the duties prescribed. 

But who can describe the number and variety of these 
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duties ! — Haughton's edition of the Institutes of Manu, the 
divine legislator of the Hindus, is a goodly quarto of four 
hundred pages, comprising the general system of duties, reli- 
gious and civil. Yei it can scarcely be said to exhibit a 
tithe of the summation of divinely prescribed duties that 
might be compiled out of the list of the sacred Shastras ! 
It is no figure of speech to say, that these duties are num- 
berless as the stars of heaven, — countless as the sand on the 
sea-shore for multitude. Indeed, the inquirer who strives 
to thread his way through a system So infinitely varied and 
complicated, is sure at almost every stage of his progress, 
to find himself in the condition of the benighted traveller 
amid the interminable forest and tangled underwood of a 
pathless, trackless, Indian jungle. It is, therefore, utterly 
impossible in this place to rehearse even a fractional part of 
the amazing aggregate. Or, if it were not, still the reading 
of such details would prove as dull, dry, tedious, wearisome, 
and monotonous, as a journey across the Sunderbunds of 
Lower Bengal. All that can bo done is, to point out some 
of the sources of the number and complexity ; — and \n one 
or other of the departments, to furnish some details as 
specimens. 

If, indeed, a man were privileged to live through all the 
stages of existence ordinarily allotted to man, — and if, 
through all of these he were enabled, without intermmion 
and without omission^ to discharge all the duties peculiar to 
his class, he might, if of the lowest caste, aspire to a place 
in one of the mansions of the gods ; — if of a higher caste, 
he might ascend to “ the most exalted of regions, and no 
more spring to birth in this lower world — and if of the 
highest of all, might attain absorption in the divine essence. 
But fe^ can expect to live to the utmost limit of numan 
life,— and no one dare venture to aim at and claim a perfect 
performance of aU duties ! A very large proportion, even 
of the decent and respectable, must remain satisfied if they 
attain to that minimum performance which is enough to 
prevent their sinking lower in the next birth. Others, who 
wish for progress, labour to realize so much above the mini- 
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mum as may give them a step in advance in the next birth. 
And between the minimum performance,— or that which is 
indispensable to prevent a man from sinking, — and the wwm- 
mwm performance, which would raise a man to the highest 
reward attainable by his class, — ^the gradations are almost 
infinite. So that there is a boundless latitude for choice. 

Now, as each caste has its own distinct privileges and 
immunities in life, — so has each its own separate, specific, 
and peculiar duties of every description. Hence, one of 
the principal sources of multiplicity and complexity in the 
Indian code^of divinely revealed laws. 

Again, in setting forth the duties of each class, the Indian 
code does not, like the Christian, seize on great, fundamen- 
tal, comprehensive principles, — and illustrating these with 
the clearness of heaven’s light, and enforcing them with the 
sanction of heaven’s Majesty, leave the practical application 
of them, through the varying changes of time and place, to 
the soul that is illumined with such divine knowledge. No. 
Unlike Christianity, which is all spirit and life^ Hinduism is 
all letter and death. The Indian codes of divine law deal 
comparatively little in general' principles ; — they at once 
extend to all the accessories and circumstantials of conduct, 
with a tenfold greater minuteness than Judaism ever knew — 
descend into the most insignificant “trivials andquadrivials” 
of life, — anticipate every varying event and circumstance, — 
and prescribe, with rigid precision, the correspondent vary- 
ing form of ritual duty, whether personal or domestic, social 
or, economical. Hence, another grand source of multiplicity 
and complexity. This feature, indeed, constitutes a striking 
peculiarity in the system of Hinduism. It not only incul- 
cates religious doctrines and rites, as well as moral precepts 
and observances, properly so called ; — it descends into every 
conceivable position or relation in which a human being can 
by any possibility be situated, — and prescribes beforehapd 
what he is to do, and how he is to do it. It circumscribes 
every event, every circumstance, every incident, in the life 
of man within the sphere of positive religious ordinance^ jyr 
rather ceremonial law. 


K 
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In India, man is thus swathed and bandaged like an infant. 
There, like a child utterly incapable of acting or thinking for 
itself, does man continue to be treated all his days ; — ^being 
made to sleep or awake, to move or rest, to speak or be inlent, 
to smile or look sad, to do or be done by, according to the 
will, reason, or caprice of an ignorant despotic legislator, 
believed to be divine. There, he is not a delegated- repre- 
sentative of heaven^s Lord, endowed with certain powers, 
intellectual and moral, by the due exercise and application 
of which he may advance in knowledge or excel in art, and 
attain to the true dignity of his nature. No. He is a 
mere automaton, as directly impelled or restained in every 
movement of soul and body,, as a piece of organized but 
inert materialism by the hand that framed it. All the cus- 
toms, manners, habits, and acts, however varied or minute, 
frivolous or ridiculous, loathsome or vile, which can by any 
contingency constitute, or characterize, or accompany the 
isolated doings of an individual,— or the modes of inter- 
course, public or private, between man and man,-— all are 
believed to be sblemnly ordained of Gk)d. Every imaginable 
transaction of life, whether important or unimportant ; yea, 
every function of animal nature, is enstamped by the pre- 
scription of religious, observances. From the hour of birth 
to the moment of dissolution, man is not a divinely guided 
spirit^ but a divinely regulated machine ^ — a machine, too, in 
perpetual motion. 

All imaginable duties, connected with all possible rela- 
tions, circumstances, and professionif in life being this di- 
vinely ordained, to prevent mistake or misconception on the 
part of the votary, who is striving to advance his position 
in the series of transmigrations, — it is clear that all the 
knowledge essential to the full discharge of all these duties, 
must be authoritatively revealed too. Hence, one of the 
main grounds for the necessity of r&oelaiion being the source 
of aU science and art in India. If the application of general 
principles to particular cases in practice were in any circum- 
stances Ihft to ignorant man, he might err in his application 
of them ; and thus transgress against the standard of an 
immutable rectitude. To prevent the possibility of such 
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error, Brahma, the creator, infallibly revealed all the modes 
of practically applying science and art, down to details of 
iiifinitesimal minuteness. Again, if frail man might err in 
the practical application of distinctly revealed principles — 
it is dear he might err still more in his attempt, to discover 
first principles, and in his efforts to elaborate these into sys- 
tems of science or art. Hence, out of kindness to man, the 
Divine Being made known also all the ^ciencei^ and all the arf, 
which are essential to enable him to occupy alf the lawful 
professions in life, and to discharge aright all the hiultiplied 
duties belonging to each ; so that, by such fulfilment of duty, 
he might earn to himself a more elevated rank in the next 
stage of transmigration. Is a form of government necessary 
for the welfare of society \ The most perfect form has been 
established by God. Is a code of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence indispensable ? A code has been divinely revealed, 
the most extensive in its application, the most complicated 
in its ramifications, the most minute in its decisions on all 
possible topics — that it ever entered the imagination of man 
to conceive. Is numeration, as the science of figure and 
number, requisite for commercial and other transactions? 
It was made known by God. Is geography useful ? Astro- 
nomy ? Chronology ? Medical science ? Metaphysics ? 
Mechanical Arts? The fine arts?— All, all that is really 
good and valuable, sound and orthodox on these and all 
other subjects, has been revealed immediately by Brahma 
himself ; or mediately through saints, or sages, or incama- 
tions of one or other of the gods. Is language necessary for 
human intercourse ? It was dictated by God. Is writing 
beneficial ? It was taught by God. Grammar ? It was 
revealed by inspiration of Ch)d. 

In this way,' man is made as dependent on heaven for his 
science and arts^ his ffovemment and latos^ the modes and mwHr 
nets of private and social being, as he is for the dogmas of 
his religious faith, and the complicated ritual of religious 
practice. His mind is allowed to be exercised, and Ms 
powers variously applied ; but adl the oljects for exercise, 
and (dl the modes of application are divinely predetermined. 
There is no room left for the free, and unfettered, and ori- 
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gilial forth-putting of his mental powers on any subjects 
connected either with heaven above or earth beneath-^n 
any subjects affecting his own immediate interests, individual 
or social, temporal or eternal. In all things he must be a 
humble learner — a careful copyist. In nothing is man left 
to be a diacoverery an immtor. On all possible subjects he 
is forestalled by heaven itself. And will man dare to add 
to or abstract from, alter or amend, aught that heaven has 
been pleased to reveal \ He cannot, without incurring the 
charge of irreverence, impiety. It would be an impeach- 
ment of the omniscience, high treason against the sovereignty 
and other perfections of heaven‘'s Lord. To discover aught 
that is unknown in science, to invent aught that might be 
more useful in art, to devise aught for the better regulation 
of personal, domestic, or political economy ; — all this is as 
much beyond the province of a rigidly orthodox Hindu, as the 
attempt to scale the emp)nrean heavens in his own unaided 
strength, and disclose to mortal gaze the most secret designs 
and counsels of the eternal, incomprehensible Spirit. 

Does the Hindu ever feel this to be a state of degradation 
—of bondage and vassalage! Quite the contrary. With 
him it is a source of unbounded gratulation. All being cast 
in the divine mould, — ^all must be perfection itself. It is, 
in his estimation, the glorious, the distinguishing prerogative 
of his nation to be possessed of the earliest, the most exten- 
sively minute, as well as the most perfect revelation of the 
divine mind. A^s to the redundancy of specific rules, and 
forms and ceremonies connected with the discharge of every 
function of rational and animal nature, — the irksomeness 
in the ever revolving round at once evanishes before the 
jubilant expectation of a proportionate reward. If he could 
perform all, he would bo perfect ; and would attain to eter- 
nal beatitude. If he perform aught beyond what is barely 
necessary to prevent infraction of any of the essential requi- 
sites of caste, he gains something when he reappears in 
another form on the stage of time. 


From these generalities, it is time to descend to more 
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particular statements respecting the boundless range of 
observances that devolve on the separate castes — ^the perfor- 
mance of which, according to their amount, and consequent 
position in the graduated scale of excellence, insures a cor- 
respondent advance to the performer in his next birth. It 
is not indeed possible, without transcribing the whole of the 
Institutes of Manu, or Halhed's code of Gentoo law, or Oole- 
brooke’s essays on the ceremonies of the Hindus, and other 
similar works, to obtain an adequate comprehension of the 
subject I Still, though a perfect comprehension be unattain- 
able, it may be practicable to convey some conception of 
their general character, from a specific observation of one 
or two of the leading sub-divisions. For this purpose, we 
may restrict ourselves to one of the castes, — the highest or 
Brahmanical, — and supply a few specimens of its peculiar 
ritual duties. 

Contemplating, first, those rites that may strictly and pro- 
perly be denominated religious, let us glance at some of the 
ordinary daily religious practices prescribed to a Brahman, 
as detailed by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Researches. 

When a Brahman rises from sleep in the morning, his 
first religious duty is to clean his teeth. This is a duty so 
sacred, that the omission of it would incur the penalty of 
losing the benefit of all other. rites performed by him. It 
consists in rubbing his teeth with a proper withe or twig of 
the racemiferous fig-tree, pronouncing to himself this prayer, 
— “ Attend, Lord of the forest ; Soma, king of herbs and 
plants, has approached thee : mayest thou and he cleanse 
my mouth with glory and good auspices, that I may eat 
abundant food. Lord of the forest ! — ^grant me life, strength, 
glory, splendour, offspring, qattle, abundant wealth, virtue, 
knowledge, and intelligence.*” On certain days, when the 
use of the withe is forbidden, — ^that is, on the day of the 
conjunction, and on the first, sixth, and ninth days of each 
lunar fortnight, he must, as a substitute, rinse his mouth 
twelve times with water. 

His second duty is carefully to throw away the twig which 
has been used. It must, on no account, be deposited in any 
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placo tainted vdth any of those multiplied impurities or reli- 
gious stains enumerated in the sacred writings. 

His third duty is religious ablution. This is a duty, the 
strict observance of which is fraught with efficacy in remov- 
ing not only corporeal but spiritual defilements. He may 
bathe with water drawn from a well, from a fountain, or 
from the basin of a cataract ; but he should prefer water 
which lies above ground, — choosing a stream rather than 
stagnant water ; a river in preference to a small brook ; a 
holy stream before a vulgar river ; and, above all, the water 
of the Ganges. And, if the Ganges be beyond his reach, ho 
should invoke that holy river, saying, — “ 0 Ganga, hear 
my prayers ; for my sake be included in this small quantity 
of water, with the other sacred streams.'” Then, standing 
in the river, or in other water, he must hallow his intended 
performance by the inaudible recitation of certain sacred 
texts. ^ Next, sipping water, which is a grand preparatory 
to any act of religion, and sprinkling some before him, the 
worshipper throws water eight times on the crown of his 
head, on the earth, towards the sky ; again towards the sky, 
on the earth, on the crown of his head ; once more on the 
earth, on the crown of his head ; and, lastly, on the ground, 
to destroy the demons who wage war with the gods. Dur- 
ing the performance of this sacred act of ablution, he must 
be reciting these prayers : “ O waters ! since ye afford 

delight, grant us present happiness, and the rapturous sight 
of the Supreme Being. Like tender mothers, make us here 
partakers of your most auspicious essence. We become 
contented with your essence, with which ye satisfy the uni- 
verse. Waters ! grant it to us.'” Immediately after this 
first ablution, he should sip water without swallowing it, 
silently praying in these words, — “ Lord of sacrifice ! thy 
heart is in the midst of the waters of the ocean. May salu- 
tary herbs and waters pervade thee. With sacrificial hjnnns 
and humble salutation we invite thy presence. May this 
ablution be efficacious.’" These ceremonies and prayers 
being concluded, he plunges thrice into the water, each time 
repeating the prescribed expiatory texts Last of all, he, in 
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due fonn, washes his mantle ; and, rising out of the waters, 
thus terminates his morning ablution. 

Besides the prayers and texts from the Vedas and other 
sacred books, specifically intended for the different parts of 
all religious observances, there are certain recitations of 
peculiar efficacy which are constantly to be rehearsed 
throughout all the parts of ail observances. Amongst 
those of most frequent occurrence, may be noticed the utter- 
ance of the names of the seven superior worlds ; the triliteral 
monosyllable aum, contracted OM, the symbol of the Triad ; 
and the Gayatri^ or holiest text of the Vedas, which, in one of 
its forms, has been thus translated, — We meditate on the 
adorable light of the resplendent Generator, which governs 
our intellects.” 

The fourth morning duty in immediate succession, in 
which the Brahman is called on to engage, is the important 
one of worshipping the rising sun. For discharging this 
duty aright, he must prepare himself by due ceremony and 
prayer. He begins by tying the look of hair on the crown 
of his head, holding much cusa grass in his left, and three 
blades of the same grass in his right hand ; or wearing a 
ring of grass on the third finger of the same hand. During 
this ceremony he must recite the Gayatri, The sipping of 
water next occupies his attention; as this is a requisite 
introduction of all rites, since without it all acts of religion 
are pronounced to be vain. Accordingly, he sips water 
three times,— -each time repeating the mysterious names of 
the seven worlds and the Gayatri, — each time, also, rubbing 
his hands as if washing them ; and, finally, touching with 
his wet hand his feet, head, breast, eyes, ears, nose, and 
shoulders. After this, he must again sip water thrice, pro- 
nouncing to himself the prescribed expiatory texts. If, how- 
ever, he happen to sneeze or spit, he must not immediately 
sip water, but jiryt touch his right ear, in compliance with 
the maxim — after sneezing, spitting, blowing his nose, 
sleeping, putting on apparel, or dropping tears, a man 
should not immediately sip water, but first toudh his right 
ear ” The business of sipping being finished, he next passes 
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his hand, fiUed with water, briskly round his neck, reciting 
this prayer, — “ May the waters preserve me.” He then 
meditates with intense thought, and in the deepest silence. 
Meditates on what 1— on something peculiarly sacred and 
sublime, and correspondent with the awful solemnity of the 
occasion i Let the hearers judge when they learn, that dur- 
ing this moment of intense devotion, he is striving to realize 
the fond imagination, that “ Brahma, with four faces, and a 
red complexion, resides in his bosom; Vishnu, with four arms, 
and a black complexion, in his heart ; and Shiva, with five 
faces, and a white complexion, in his forehead ! ” To this sub- 
lime meditation succeeds a suppression of the breath, which is 
thus performed : Closing the left nostril with the two longest 
fingers of his right hand, he draws his breath through the 
right nostril ; and then closing that nostril likewise with his 
thumb, he holds his breath, while he internally repeats to him- 
self the Gayatri, the mysterious names of the three worlds, 
the triliteral iponosyllable, and the sacred text of Brahma ; 
last of all, he raises both fingers off the left nostril, and emits 
the breath he had suppressed through the right. This process 
being repeated three several times, he must next make three 
ablutions, with the following prayer : — ‘‘ As the tired man 
leaves drops of sweat at the foot of a tree ; as he* who bathes 
is cleansed from all foulness ; as an- oblation is sanctified by 
holy grass, — so may this water purify me from sin.” To 
this succeed other ablutions, with various expiatory texts. 
He must next fill the palm of his hand with water, and 
presenting it to his nose, inhale’ the fluid by one nostril, and, 
retaining it for a while, exhale it through the other, and 
throw away the water to the north-east quarter. This is 
considered as an internal ablution which washes away sin. 
He then concludes by sipping water with the following 
prayer : — “ Water ! thou dost penetrate all beings ; thou 
dost reach the deep recesses of the mountains ; thou art the 
mouth of the universe ; thou art sacrifice ; thou art the mystic 
word vasha ; thou art light, taste, and the immortal fluid.” 

All the preparatory acts being thus concluded, he is now 
qualified to engage in the direct worship of the rising sun. 
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To this most sacred and solemn duty he thus proceeds : 
Standing on one foot, and resting the other on his ankle or 
heel ; looking towards the east, and holding his hands open 
before him in a hollow form, he pronounces to himself the 
following prayers : — “ The rays of light announce the splen- 
did 6ery sun, beautifully rising to illumine the universe. He 
rises, wonderful, the eye of the sun, of water, and of fire, 
collective power of gods. He fills heaven, earth, and sky, 
with his luminous net ; he is the soul of all which is fixed 
or locomotive. That eye, supremely beneficial, rises purely 
from the east ; may we see him a hundred years ; may we 
live a hundred years ; may we hear a hundred years. May 
we, preserved by the divine power, contemplating heaven 
above the region of darkness, approach the deity, most 
splendid of luminaries. Thou are self-existent ; thou art the 
most excellent ray ; thou givest effulgence ; grant it unto 
me.^ These prayers being ended, the oblation or offering is 
next presented. It consists of tUay flowers, barley, water, and 
red sandal wood, in a clean copper vessel, made in the shape 
of a boat. This the worshipper places on his head, present- 
ing it with the following holy texts : — “ He who travels the 
appointed path (viz. the sun), is present in that pure orb 
of fire, and in the etherial re^on. He is the sacrificer at 
religious rites ; and he sits in the sacred clode, never remain- 
ing a single day in the same spot, yet present in every house, 
in the heart of every human being, in the most hply man- 
sion, in subtile ether produced in water, in earth, in the 
abode of truth, and in the stony mountains; he is that 
which is both minute and vast.^ The oblation is then con- 
cluded by worshipping the sun with the subjoined text : — 
His rays, the efficient causes of knowledge, irradiating 
worlds, appear like sacrificial fires.*” After the oblation 
follows the invocation of the Crayatriy in these words : — 
Thou art light ; thou art seed ; thou art immortal life ; 
thou art effiilgent ; beloved by the gods, defamed by none ; 
thou art the holiest sacrifice.*” It is afterwards recited 
measure by measure ; then the two first measures as one 
hemistich, and the third measure as the other; and lastly, 
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the three measures without iuterruption. The same text is 
then invoked in these words Divine text, who dost grant 
our best wishes, whose name is trisyllable, whose import is 
the power of the supreme being ; come thou mother of the 
Vedas, who didst spring from Brahma, be constant here.*” 
After this address, the Gayatri itself is pronounced Inau- 
dibly, along with the triliteral monosyllable, and the names 
of the three lower worlds, a hundred or a thousand times ; 
or as often as may be practicable, — counting the repetitions 
on a rosary of gems set in gold, or of wild grains. To these 
repetitions are subjoined the following prayers to the sun : 

Salutation to the sun : to that luminary, 0 Brahma, who is 
the light of the pervader, the true generator of the universe, 
the cause of efficacious rites. I bow to the great cause of 
day, the mighty luminary, the foe of darkness, the destroyer 
of every sin.*” Last of all, the worshipper walks towards 
the south, rehearsing a short text : “ I follow the course of 
the sun.” “ As the sun in its course moves through the 
world by the way of the south, so do I, following that lumi- 
nary, obtain thd benefit arising from a journey round the 
earth, by the way of the south.” 

With the rehearsal of this text, terminates the daily 
morning ablution and worship of the sun. 

One might suppose that such ablutions and ceremonial 
observances were enough for one day. But no. By one 
order of Brahmans, similar ablutions and worship of the 
sun must be renewed at noon ; and by a higher order, hath 
at noon and in the evening. In these cases the accompanying 
ceremonies are the same in spirit and substance as those 
already detailed, — differing only somewhat in the words and 
forms, — every day in the year. 

Nor is this all. With very few exceptions, indeed, a 
Brahman, who is an householder, must daily perform those 
religious duties which are denominated the five great 
sacraments.” These are the following : — ^Teaching and study- 
ing the scripture is the sacrament of the Vedas, or rather of 
the divine sages who are honoured by studying the Vedas, 
Vedangas or sacred poems, and other branches of sound 
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literature. Offering cakes and water, is the sacrament of 
the Manes, or departed ancestors, progenitors of mankind 
generally. An oblation to fire, with prayers addressed to the 
celestial pantheon, is the sacrament of the Deities. Offering 
rice and other food to all animated creatures, is the sacra* 
ment of Spirits. Receiving any of the higher castes with 
hospitable rites, is the sacrament' of Men. Shall we attempt 
to describe these at length! We doubt not, from the spe- 
cimen already furnished, that such an attempt would be 
regarded as of all tasks the most ungrateful. Here then we 
must pause. It were as endless as it is needless to pursue 
the subject of daily religious rites and forms into farther 
details. 

It were medless^ because our present design is not to 
exhaust any department, but simply to adduce so much in the 
way of detail as may suggest a tolerable conception of the 
general character of a subject. Besides, of all the distinct 
sets of religious ceremonies, it may truly be affirmed, that 
they bear a strong mutual generic resemblance. There 
must indeed enter into all the separate services, some pecu- 
liar forms, and rites, and texts, and prayers, to characterize 
and distinguish them from the rest. Still there is enough 
common to all, to constitute a general $imilaritg of aspect. 

They mutually differ in contexture and ‘ appearance much 
in the same way that one tangled forest may be said to differ 
from another. In the latter case, each may have its own 
distinct peculiarity of local site — low or elevated, rough or 
smooth, flat or undulating, level or steep, plain or moun- 
tainous. Each may embrace within its domain one or more 
distinct species of trees and shrubs, weeds and flowers. 
Of the progeny of each belonging to the same species, there 
may be no end to variety in growth, and size, and compa- 
rative luxuriance— no elid to variety as to number, relative 
position, and fantastic grouping. And yet, with all this, 
there is so much of actual sameness in the species that are 
alike ; aiM so much of apparent sameness, as to trunks and 
bark, branches and leaves, stems and blossoms, in those 
that differ, — that the two, in their aggregate aspect, may 
bo said to exhibit a general resemblance. 
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So it is with sets of religious ceremonies in Indi^. 

Each may be characterised by its peculiar outward rites and 
mechanical moyements, and sacrificial ablutions, and texts, 
and invocations, and prayers, — and all of these in such form 
as may be adapted to the specific objects intendeds Of the 
parts in each that may be substantially alike, there may be 
no end to variety as to order, and sequence, and modifica- 
tion, and combination, and transposition of parts. And 
yet, with all this, there is so much of actual sameness in 
some portions ; and so much of apparent sameness in the 
spirit and substance of those that are dissimilar, that, in 
their aggregate aspect, they may be said to exhibit a strik- 
ing general resemblance. 

There is, in almost all of them, an eternal ringing of 
changes on certain motions, utterances, and substances. 
There are sippings, and washings, and bathings, and sprink- 
lings ; standings and sittings, walkings and turnings in every 
conceivable position and direction ; touchings and smellings 
of various auspicious things ; rubbings of the teeth, and 
rinsings of the mouth ; changings of apparel, and anointings 
of the head with fragrant oil ; deckings with strung and 
unstrung blossoms, and wreaths and garlands of flowers ; 
perfuinings with sandal wood, saflron and aloe wood ; gather- 
ings of dust, and scatterings of leaves ; drawings of lines on 
the ground, and smearings with clay, barley, meal, and cow- 
dung ; kindlings of fires and suspendings of lamps to repel 
evil spirits ; shiftings of threads, and hallowed ladles, and 
otiier sacrificial implements ; coverings and uncoverings of 
earthen, brazen, and copper vessels ; spreadings and bund- 
lings of cusa grass in every imaginable form ; compqundings 
of balls or cakes of rice, with fruits, honey, sugar, roots, and 
pot-herbs ; oSbrings of rice dressed and unboiled, condi- 
ments, water, milk, curds, and clarified butter ; namings of 
the three worlds and of the seven worlds ; repeatings of the 
mysterious triliteral monosyllable Aum; recituigs of the 
holiest of texts — ^the Gayatri ; mystic suppreosMis of the 
breath with the thumb and forefingers, and intense inward 
meditations ; adorations the most multiform of elements, 
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planets, and constellations; invocations, numerous almost 
beyond reckoning, of the sacred Triad, and assembled gods, 
and divine sages, progenitors ; and, in fine, all animated 
beings in the heavens, on the earth, and in the realfns below. 
These are the leading component parts or constituent ele- 
ments of the great sacraments, and other stated religious 
obsen^ances ; — ^but varied or modified, expanded, curtailed, 
divided, multiplied, combined or transposed, in forms so 
multitudinous as almost to border on infinity. It is as if 
the whole of these primary elements were tossed into a huge 
kaleidoscope, and kept ever revolving ; — at every revolution, 
reproducing the same substantial elements, but under new 
aspects as to arrangement, and grouping, and configuration ; 
— and so onwards through every additional gyration, with- 
out limit and without end. 

That this is no exaggerated statement may farther appear, 
when we state that the rites and ceremonies attendant on 
the vmjor part of the five great daily sacraments^ are vastly 
more minute, intricate, and numerous, than those that ac- 
company the morning ablution and worship of the sun, 
already briefly described ! Judge, then, of what the aggre- 
gate must be ! Hence the reason of the remark, that it 
were endless to attempt to rehearse all these details. Nor 
is this all. It is not even a moiety of the grea4) whole. To 
these daily religious duties, must be added a multitude of 
other rites and ceremonies which must be performed monthly^ 
on certain canonical days, regulated by the age of the moon. 
To these, again, must be appended numerous rites and cere- 
monies which must be performed annually^ on certain solemn 
days that depend on the position and progress of the sun 
through, the signs of the Zodiac. 

Even here the subject is not exhausted. What will be 
thought when, to the preceding mass of ordinary duties, 
there must be subjoined another series of religious obser* 
vances of indispensable obligation— observances which must 
be duly celebrated at certain marked periods dr epochs along 
the different stages of human life ; more particularly on the 
occasion of births, marriages, and funerals. Still more, 
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what will be thought, when it is affirmed that some of these, 
such as the ceremonies prescribed for marriage, are vastly 
more minute, tiresome, multifarious than aU tlie daily cere- 
monies put together! Farther yet, what will be thought 
when it is declared that others, such as those allotted to 
funerals, are, in point of variety and number, more exorbi- 
tant and oppressive than any hitherto named ! Above all, 
what will be thought when it is added that these latter, in 
forms more or less abridged, must be repeated, as formal 
commemorative obsequies, on the day of new moon, on 
the dates of the fourteen manwantaras, and of the four 
yugadyas ; that is, on the anniversaries of the accession of 
the fourteen Manus, and of the commencement (A the four 
ages, and on other specified occasions, — amounting alto- 
gether to no* less than ninety-six times in every year ! And 
to crown the whole, what will be thought, when it is added 
that all this vast and interminable mass of ordinary reli- 
gious duty is entirely erelusioe of the huge and complicated 
ceremonial system of rites, and offerings, and adorations 
before images and idols ; so constantly celebrated in honour 
of one or other of the principal gods, by their respective 
votaries !— Surely the religious records of all the people of 
all countries, and of all ages, cannot furnish a parallel to 
this ! 

Prodigious as is the ordinary round of daily, monthly, and 
yearly duties of an esichmoely religious character, the cata- 
logue is not half exhausted. The domain of religious pre- 
scription becomes indefinitely enlarged from the divinely 
revealed forms, injunctions, and restrictions which are inse- 
parably associated with every conceivable event and incident 
of life. 

Look, for example, at the young Brahman as a child. 
When he is first made to partake of nourishment after 
birth ; when, on some fortunate day of the moon, at a lucky 
hour, and under the influence of a star with good qualities, 
a compound name is given to him--tihe first part of which 
mmt ho indicative of holiness and the second of prosperity ; 
when he is first carried out with due formality to see die 
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sun ; when he is first made to partake of rice ; when he is 
first invested with the sacred or triple thread which consti- 
tutes him one of the tmee-lom or perfect Brahmans ;*-on 
these and many other similar occasions, sacred texts must 
be pronounced, and . various religious ceremonies performed. 

Again, look at the young Brahman, when growing in 
years he commences ihe reading of the sacred books, or 
becomes what Manu designates .a student of theology.*” 
The first business of the student is to provide himself with 
a mantle, girdle, staff, and other personal apparatus, — ^the 
materials of which these are made, and their respective 
shapes and forms, being all minutely and rigidly prescribed 
by sacred ordinance. Thus, the legal staff, “ made of the 
canonical wood, must be of such a length as to reach the 
student's hair ; straight ; without fracture ; of a handsome 
appearance ; not likely to terrify men ; with its bark perfect 
and unhurt by fire.” When any or all of these personal 
accoutrements become worn or broken, in casting them 
away, care must be taken that they be thrown into water, 
— and others immediately received, after being hallowed 
with mystical texts. Then follow (firections the most minute, 
as to the time, mode, and manner of conducting his studies, 
— ^when, where, and how he is to sleep, to sit, to stand, to 
walk abroad, — with numberless other circumstances. 

When the discipline of a Brahman, in his first order ^ which 
is that of a student^ has duly terminated, he may next enter 
upon his second order^ which is that of a married man or 
householder. Then he is strictly enjoined to espouse, as his 
first wife, an individual of the same class with himself, and 
endued with the marks of excellence. Farther, after detail- 
ing. the families whom he must studiously avoid ; even within 
his own class, he is next told the precise description of 
persons with whom he is to connect himself, — and this 
both in the positive and negative forms. He is enjoined to 
espouse for his wife, '^a girl, whose form has no defects ; 
who has an agreeable name ; nho walks gracefully like a 
phenicopterous ; or like a young elephant ; whose hair and 
teeth are moderate, respectively in quantity and in sise ” 
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He is strictly prohibited to marry ‘‘ a girl ^ith reddish hair, 
or with any deformed limb ; or one troubled with habitual - 
sickness ; or one, either with no hair, or with too much ; 
or one immoderately talkative ; or one with inflamed eyes ; 
or one with the name of a constellation, or of a river, of a 
barbarous nation, or of a mountain, of a winged creature, of 
a snake, or a slave ; or with any name raising an image of 
terror.” 

These injunctions and restrictions being duly attended to, 
and the nuptial ceremonies duly celebrated, the Brahman is 
now installed into the 9ec(md order of his class, or that of a 
householder. This new status in society involves a new 
system of religious duties and other observance, attended 
by authoritative injunctions aud inhibitions. It is now that 
the morning ablutions, accompanied with prayers and acts 
of devotion, and the morning worship of the sun, and the 
five great sacraments, must be daily performed ; and all the 
other stated rites and commemorative obsequies must be 
periodically celebrated. 

As to other matters connected with the ordinary routine 
of life,— copious as arc the directions divinely revealed for 
the regulation of the habits and manners of the Brahman 
when a student of theology, — ^thosc addressed to him in his 
new capacity as a householder, are multiplied manifold. 
Though he has ceased to be a student by profession, he 
must not relinquish the stated perusal of the Vedas and 
other books, — preceded and followed by religious forms 
divinely prescribed. Only the perusal is now guarded by 
numberless fresh restrictions. It must not take place in a 
pasture for kine, ne^r a cemetery, in water, in a boat, on 
horseback, on a tree, or where an offensive smell prevails, 
— in a carriage, nor any impure place, or in a town beset 
by robbers, — with many more^ — nor in certain postures 
and states of the body, such as lolling on a couch, or with 
the feet raised on a bench, or with the limbs crossed, or 
having lately swallowed meat, nor with indigestion, nor 
after vomiting, nor with sour eructations, and many more ; 
— ^nor in certain days and hounqi, such as the dark twiliehta, 
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the conjunction or dark lunar day, the opposition or bright 
lunar day, nor on the 8th or 14fth day of the moon ; by 
night when the wind meets the ear, by day when the dust 
is collected, with many more ; — nor during the occurrence of 
certain natural phenomena, such as thunder, lightning, in 
rain, on the occasion of any preternatural sound from the 
sky, of an earthquake ; or when the dragon‘’8 head causes 
an eclipse, or any other obscuration of the heavenly bodies, 
with many more ; — nor after cei*tain incidents, such as the 
yelling of jackals, the barking or yelping of dogs, the braying 
of asses or camels, the chattering of a comjmny of men, 
&c., &c. If he be a preceptor, and if in the course of a 
lecture, any beast used in agriculture, a frog, a cat, a dog, 
a snake, an ichneumen, or a rat, pass between himself and 
his pupils, it is enjoined that the lecture be intermitted for 
a day and a night, &;c. 

As to acts of which his own person is the object, many 
are wholly forbidden. He must not strike his own arm ; 
nor gnash his 4;eeth ; nor make a braying noise, though 
agitated by passion. He must never cut his own hair or 
nails, nor tear his own nails with his teeth, nor stroke his 
own head with both hands, nor even touch it while food 
remains in his mouth, — As to doniestic actions, many are 
forbidden. He must not eat with his own wife ; nor look 
at her eating, or sneezing, or yawning, or sitting carelessly 
at her ease, or setting off her eyes with black pow^der, or 
scenting herself with essences. He must not blow the fire 
with his mouth, nor throw any thing foul into it, nor warm 
his feet in it, nor stride over it, nor place it in a chafing dish 
under bis bed. He must not sleep with his feet wet, nor 
sleep alone in an empty house, nor wake a sleeping man 
superior to himself, nor wash his feet in a pan of mixed 
yellow metali nor put on slippers or any thing else before 
used by another. — Is he abroad ? — and does he for an in- 
stant stand still ? He must avoid standing upon hair, or 
ashes, or bones, or potsherds, or seeds of cotton, or husks 
of grain. Or does he rest any where ! He must not remain 

even under the shade of a tree with outcasts, or idiots, or 

L 
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washennen, or other vile persons. Or does ho propose to 
tarry from home for a longer space of time ! He must not 
inhabit a town in which civil and religious duties are ne- 
glected ; nor, for a length of time, one in which diseases are 
frequent ; nor one governed by a Shudra king ; nor one 
surrounded with men unobservant of their duties ; nor one 
abounding with professed heretics ; nor one swarming with 
low-bom outcasts ; nor must he reside long on a mountain. 
— When abroad, does it happen to rain I He must not mn. 
Does he see in the sky a rainbow t He must not show it to 
any one. Does he behold a cow drinking ? He must not 
interrupt her! Does he enter a pasture of kine ! He must 
hold out his right arm uncovered. In his perambulations, 
does he approach mnning or standing water ! He must not 
cast into it any saliva, or cloth, or any other thing soiled 
with impurity or blood, or any kind of poison. Is his image 
reflected in it! He must not gaze at it. Is there in his 
path a string to which a calf is tied! He must not step 
over it ; nor must he voluntarily pass over the shadow of 
sacred images, or of a Brahman, or of a red haired man. 
Does he come to a mound of earth, a cow, an idol, a pot of 
clarified butter or of honey, a place where two ways meet, 
or large trees well known in the district ! He must care- 
fully pass by, with his right hand toward them. Does he 
travel otherwise than on foot ! He must not do so with 
untrained beasts of burden ; nor with such as are oppressed 
with hunger or disease ; nor with such as have imperfect 
horns, eyes, or hoofs ; nor with such as have ragged tails ; 
nor must he ride on the back of a bull or cow ; nor must he 
pass a river swimming with his arms. 

But the most inexhaustible themes by far are those of 
purifie<iiion and diet. On these, therefore, it is not possible 
to enter. As to diet, the injunctions are so numerous and 
so varied, that they constitute a code whigh might pass for 
a complete work on domestic cookery. The peculiarity, 
however, which distinguishes the Hindu system from any of 
our modem approved volumes on the subject, is, that where- 
as the latter embody only the results of human experience. 
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and are obtruded on public favour by the wei^t of human 
recommendation ; the former professeB to embody the know- 
ledge and will of the Creator, and is therefore enforced by 
divine authority. 

The lawful hours for the daily meals, the places where 
food must not be eaten, the persons with whom the repast 
may be, and those with whom it may not be shared, are all 
specified in detail. Directions no less particular are given 
respecting the mode in which the Brahman is to partake of 
his daily meals. After washing his hands and feet, and sip- 
ping water without swallowing it, he sits down on a stool or 
cushion, but not on a couch nor on a bed, before his plate, 
which must be placed on a clean spot of ground, that has 
been wiped and smoothed in a quadrangular form. When 
the food is first brought in he is required to bow to it, 
raising both hands in the form of humble salutation to his 
forehead ; and he should add, May this be always ours 
that is, may food never be deficient. When he has sitten 
down, he should lift the plate with his left hand, and bless 
the food, saying, Thou art invigorating.^ He sets it down, 
naming the three worlds ; or, if the food be handed to him, 
he says, May heaven give thee and then accepts it with 
these words, “ The earth accepts thee."” Before he begins 
eating, he must move his hand round the plate, to insulate 
it ; he must also, with his hand, trace a line all around, and 
consecrate the circle by appropriate texts ; — ^for what pur- 
pose ! — ^to insulate his person during the meal, lest it should 
be contaminated by the touch of some undetected dnner 
who may be present, or who might intrude ! He next con- 
summates the consecration of the food, by making five obla- 
tions out of it to Brahma and other gods — dropping each 
oblation on fire, or on water, or on the ground, with the 
usual addition, May this oblation be efficacious.*” He sips 
and swallows water ; he makes five oblations to breath by 
its five distinct names ; — and lastly, he wets, both eyes. 
These important and indispensable preliminaries being ended, 
he may now proceed to partake of his repast ; but he must 
proceed in solemn silence, lifting the food with the fingers 
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of his right hand. After the eating is finished, he again 
sips water ; and oonoludes the whole by saying, Ambrosial 
fluid, thou art the oouoh of Vishnu, and of food.*” 

After such a statement of details — details referring only 
to cm of the castes — and the statement might be extended 
indefinitely — ^who is not ready to admit the significance of 
the assertion, that in India al] the conceivable acts, incidents, 
and events in life, are cast in a religious mould — ^by being 
inseparably associated with divinely promulgated rites and 
ceremonies — as well as ordinances directive, prescriptive, 
restrictive, or prohibitory i 

But it will be said that such rmiversality of observance 
and obedience is, in the nature of things, impossible ; and 
that the cgde which comprehends and enjoins it, from being 
in so many of its parts impracticable, must become obsolete, 
— its commands nugatory; — ^that its directions must drop 
into desuetude. By no means. There is ample provision in 
the code itself to guard against such a consummation. And 
the nature of this provision tends only to illustrate and 
confirm what has been represented as the spirit and genius 
of Hinduism. 

It does not seem to have entered into the mind of Manu 
himself that any one man, far less any large class of men, 
could ever exhibit a life of perfect obedience. But that mat- 
ters not. Unlike the rigour of a righteous and inflexible 
law, which says, He who offends in one point, is guilty of 
all,^ — ^the spirit of Hinduism is, He who offends in one 
point, loses only the special benefit accruing from obedience 
in that particular, and suffers only the penalty incurred by 
disobedience in ihat one particular.'” For such failure 
affects not at all the merit of obedience in other points. 

There is a graduated scale of rewards reaching through 
a countless series of future births on earth, up through the 
regions of nether space, and beyond these into the highest 
heavens. Every man may select his own — and labour to 
attain it. And as the gradations are infinite — the variety 
of share is infinite too. J[f a man should aim at the highest, 
and discharge all the performances necessary to obtain it, 
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he will be sure to become its happy possessor. But, if he 
come short of his aim, his labour will not be thrown away ; 
he will obtain whatever is due to his real merit, though it 
may be far below what he aspired to. Hence the marvellous 
versatility of the system. It has self-adjusting powers which 
adapt it to all varieties of taste and character. A maaimvm 
performance will reach the highest point, — a minimwm per- 
formance will prevent at least degradation either in the 
present or in the next birth. Between these extremes, the 
gradations of excess above the minimum^ entitling to a cor- 
responding advancement in the next birth, are beyond the 
reach of number ot of name. 

Let us illustrate this by a few examples. Look at the 
morning ablution. To omit it altogether, except from una- 
voidable causes, such as stress of weather, or bodily infir- 
mities, might lead to various forfeitures in this life, and 
would inevitably incur degradation in the next. At the 
same time, full license is allowed to any man to curtail 
the service at his own pleasure. If, for instance, urgent 
business should require his early attendance, he may abridge 
the ceremonies, according to his own will, and use fewer 
prayers. The greatest possible abridgement consistent with 
its being practised at all, is what we have termed a mmi- 
mum performance ; and would, os far as this rsliffious duty is 
concerned, save the performer from future degradation. A 
larger performance would entitle to a step in advance ; and 
the fullest performance to the highest reward. 

Look, again, at the five great sacraments. To entitle to 
the highest reward, all of these ought to be performed {laUy 
in their fullest detail. And those who do so, or aim at so 
doing, are said to keep the five fires constantly blazing, or 
maintain a perpetual fire. But from the multitude of the 
ceremonies it must be clear, that to perform them all, and 
that, too, euery day^ would engross the larger proportion of 
any man's time. How, then, are the general functions of 
society to be discharged ! Here is the expedient. Those 
who are engaged in the different pursuits and a&irs of life, 
and even those who follow exclusively the regukr sacerdotal 
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profession, may, if they so please, greatly abbreviate these 
daily religious duties. To expedite the matter, and pro- 
vide against sinful omission, there is an ahJmmaied form 
actually provided by the condescending kindness of the di- 
vinity. In this form all the daily sacraments are compressed 
intq one ceremony (called Vaiswadeva), of not greater 
length than the average of any one of them when performed 
in detail. And to accommodate to the utmost those who wish 
to remain satisfied with the minimum performance, even 
this comprehensive but compendious ceremony may be sub- 
jected to farther abridgement ; and that again to farther 
curtailment still of some of the less essential parts. It 
must, however, be borne in mind, that every such abridge- 
ment, be it larger or smaller, is not to be regarded as “ the 
alleviation of a burthen,*” but as “ the restriction of a pri- 
vilege.*” Exactly as in the case of the ‘‘ morning ablution,’’ 
a minimum performance will save from future degradation, 
so far as this rite is concerned; — while every additional 
performance necessarily involves an accession of merit, which 
will not fail of its corresponding meed in the ascending scale 
of reward. 

The same principle of latitude, license, and choice, is more 
or less applicable to all religious duties. They all admit of 
being mrimdy abbreviated^ without, in consequence, incur- 
ring the penalty of positive degradation either in this world 
or the next. In other words, there may be numberless 
ommions as to minor parts, such as forms, offerings, prayers, 
and ceremonies, which entail no forfeiture beyond the non- 
obtainment of the promised reward. But this principle does 
not bear upon exclusively religious duties alone. It is a 
principle of universal application. Look, for example, to 
the enormous catalogue of injunctions and restrictions ap- 
pended to eveiy ordinary action, event, and incident of 
human life. Many of these must be attended to under the 
severest penalties. Others may be disregarded without posi- 
tive loss, or without a diminution of reward accruing from 
other services. Some discountenanced acts may bo com- 
mitted; some recommended acts may be omitted, — with 
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what result ? The nan-commission of the former, and the 
non-omission of the latter, would entitle to correspondent 
reward, — ^varying in excellence and degree, according to the 
nature of the acts. In either case, the non-commission or 
the non-omission is simply attended with the loss of the 
rewards severally affixed. Should any man make up his 
mmd to relinquish the reward, he -may do so^ if he pleases, 
with perfect impunity in other respects. Accordingly, with 
large classes of men, many of the more minute injunctions 
and prohibitions, or those relating to minor acts and occur- 
rences, have becoine practically obsolete, — while scarcely 
any one can be said to aim at the perfect observance of them 
all. Still, this does not, by one iota, impair the divinely 
obligatory nature of the system as a whole. It still remains 
the perfect standard of obedience. All are recommended 
to aim at reaching it, for the sake of the reward. They 
who aspire to any reward, must labour to earn it by the 
necessary performance. But if they seek not, or care not 
about the highest meed ; if they make up their minds to 
forego it, they may aim at an inferior recompense, and 
labour accordingly. If they choose to relinquish even the 
inferior reward, they may still farther abridge the minor 
duties, without incurring positive guilt, or entailing degra- 
dation in the next birth. 

Hence arises one cause of the apparent discrepancies, di- 
versities, and contrarieties, in the actual religious observances 
of millions who, with unwavering stodfastness, profess to 
adhere to the same standards of faith and practice. Were 
a stranger suddenly introduced among the people, he is ever 
apt to feel lost and bewildered amid the inconceivable mul- 
tiplicity and variety of religious observances practised before 
his eyes. HoW, then, must his perplexity increase till it sink 
into despair, when to endless variety he finds superadded an 
apparently endless diversity! After having attained, as he 
thinks, the comprehension of some ordinance, as seen daily 
celebrated by one with whose countenance he has become 
familiar, he turns to another. He is again staggered, — ^froin 
the inversion of some parts, the omission, addition, or varia- 
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tion of others, it seems to present the aspect of a different 
ordinance altogether ; — ^and so, with a third, and a fourth — 
onwards almost without end. He is now apt to give up the 
task as hopeless. The whole presents the appearance of an 
inextricable maze, — an all-encompassing labyrinth without a 
clew. And yet, were he just to take into his hands any one 
of the established standards of Hindu faith, and. to carry 
along with him the latitudinarian principle now described, 
— apportioning suitable rewards to performances of every 
degree, along a scale of almost infinite dimensions,— he would 
find the maze traversed from end to end, by a straight and 
broad highway which invited the most bewildered passenger, 
— ^he would find the labyrinth provided with a clew to guide 
him at every one of its innumerable turnings. 


So much for ordinary observances, the constant perfor** 
mance of a certain amount of which is indispensable to 
guard against loss of caste in this life, and degradation in 
the next birth ; and the constant performance of a larger 
amount of which may insure distinction now, and exaltation 
hereafter. But multitudes aim at something higher. They 
aspire to be promoted to some region or heaven of bliss 
beyond this world of endless transmigration. The realiza- 
tion of this object of loftier ambition, is placed entirely 
within their reach. Towards its attainment there are tvoo 
distinct ways pointed out by divine authority, either or both 
of which may be pursued. These are, first, a peculiar 
devotedness to the service and worship of. one or other of 
the principal deities,— ^ach of whom has a separate heaven 
for himself, into which he may admit his faithful votaries ; 
and, secondly, the performance of works of extraordinary 
merit, which are delineated at great length in the sacred 
Shastras. 

In the general ritual there are formulas for worshipping 
particular divinities separately and individually, — others 
oonjmntly in groups and classes variously combined,— or all 
the millions of them collectively in one huge assemblage. 
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As every department of nature, and every function of life, 
has its guardian deity, such deity may be addressed by any 
one, at any time, or on any oocasion, for the accomplishment 
of specific ends. Thus, the god of riches may bo petitioned 
for wealth, the goddess of fertility for abundant herbage,— 
and so, in like manner, other deities for beauty^ strength, 
skill, recovery from sickness, long life, a well-stored house, 
a plentiful table, and every other conceivable variety of 
temporal blessings. There are deities, however, who are 
not absolutely confined to any . single province or depart- 
ment in the great system of the universe. Some have a 
narrower and some a wider range and latitude of superin- 
tendence and dominion. Hence originates the endless 
diversity as to the degree of reverence in which they are 
held, as well as to the frequency and fulness of the forms 
and modes of their worship. Some have temples exclusively 
dedicated to themselves, with images, sacrifices bloody and 
unbloody, burnt and drink-offerings, daily worship, and 
annual festivals. Others, without being honoured with 
temples, have images and daily worship and annual festivals. 
Some, without public temples or annual festivals, have 
images and daily worship. Others, without temples, annual 
festivals, or images, are yet daily worshipped. And some, 
whoso images are not fashioned, are yet regularly worshipped 
through the medium of appropriate symbols. 

As the gods exhibit every variety of character, there is, 
as might be anticipated, a correspondent variety in the rites 
and ceremonies which constitute their worship. Their his- 
tory, alas ! is often a mere tissue of vice and villany. They 
quarrel and fight among themselves, kicking and beating 
one another, — at one time knocking out a tooth or an eye, 
and then cutting off a head, or an arm, or some other mem- 
ber of the body. Some of them are found pouring out im- 
precations and curses when thwarted in their mischievous 
plans and plots. Others are greatly addicted to theft, and 
murder, and licentiousness, — ^and, after having violated every 
commandment in the second table of the Decalogue, they 
are next found engaged in inventing all manner of lying 
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tales to screen their own roguish tricks and abominable 
transgressions. Never did a people more' thoroughly suc- 
ceed in feigning and fabricating gods altogether like unto 
themselves — and being once feigned and fabricated, these 
same gods become, in turn, the patrons of evil in every form 
in which it can possibly manifest itself in hearts that are 
deceitful above all things, and desperately wicked.^ Are 
there deities who patronize vice of the grossest description ! 
They must have* their own peculiar emblems and rites. 
Hence it is that their votaries do religiously indulge in 
secret orgies and abominations, which, in a Christian land, 
would make many a hackneyed profligate to shudder. — 
Hence, too, the annual dedication, at the Indian temples, of 
thousands and tens of thousands of unhappy beings, who, 
under the designation of the wives of the god,'*'' are taught 
both by parents and priests to regard themselves as his 
special favourites ; — ^being privileged, by means of their arts 
and blandishments, to increase the number of his votaries, 
and thus to engage and perpetuate his favour and protec- 
tion ; — so that wantonness is difflised under the warrant of 
divine authority ; licentiousness is legitimated as religious 
worship ; and the oblations of moral pollution actually con- 
secrated as acts of devotional homage. Are there deities 
who delight in cruelty and blood ! They, too, must have 
their peculiar emblems and rites. Hence it is that, in honour 
of them, and in order to purchase their favour, such num- 
bers of deluded votaries are constantly found engaged in 
practices the most cruel and sanguinary. Hence the name- 
less variety of self-inflicted tortures which annually disgrace 
the festival of the goddess Kali. Hence the crushing of 
miserable victims beneath the wheels of the car of the idol 
Juggemath. The same remark applies to a catalogue of 
other deities too extensive and loathsome to be enumerated. 

As might be expected, those independent deities who are 
believed to possess mid exercise the greatest power over the 
affairs of this lower world, — ^particularly those who have 
their own separate celestial abodes, and who arc enabled to 
bold out the prospect of a heavenly inheritance as the recom- 
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pense of zealous and devoted services ; — ^these are the deities 
who necessarily draw forth the largest share of adoration and 
homage ; and who divide among themselves, as worshippers, 
the larger moiety of the millions of India. Hence the origin 
of that immense variety of sects which abound in India ; — 
sects whose numbers vary from thousands to millions; — 
sects whose denomination is derived from the name of their 
favourite divinity ; — sects who — ^in devoting themselves more 
peculiarly to the worship of one tutelary god, and in con- 
tending, it may be, for his superiority, if not supremacy, over 
the rest — ^yet acknowledge the gods of all other sectaries as 
worthy of adoration and homage. The members of the 
Hindu Triad being allowed by common consent to be pre-em- 
inent in power and glory, they naturally, with their consorts, 
attract the greatest numbers of votaries, and the largest 
amount of reverence. Though Brahma be still considered 
as the head of the Triad, — ^his special functions being re- 
garded as confined chiefly to the original production of all 
organized and animated beings, — and as now kept in reserve 
for the formation and peopling of future worlds, — ^the active 
worship of him has very much fallen into practical desuetude. 
The conservative, destructive, and reproductive powers of 
Vishnu and Shiva, on the other hand, continue to be per- 
manently exercised throughout the whole course and pro- 
gress of mutation, onwards to the final destruction of the 
visible universe. These divinities, accordingly, with their 
consorts, secure at all times the greatest amount of practi- 
cal homage ; and their sects abound more in number than 
any other of the sects of India. Into the detail of the 
countless rites, ceremonies, and offerings which constitute 
their worship, we cannot enter ; — ^the more especially, as in 
a following chapter ample 8pecimens‘'will be furnished from 
ocular observation. The main point On which, at present, 
we wish to fasten attention is, that these superior gods are 
intensely adored and honoured with multiplied forms of 
worship, not from any generous emotions of gratitude and 
love. No : all forms of prayer and praise,-— aU sacrifices 
and offerings, — all rites and obsciwances whatsoever,— *aU 
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are reiterated, times and ways without number, merely as 
the adulations of flattery to please, gratify, and hulnour the 
divinities ; — or, as gifts and presents, to allure and bribe 
them into compliance with the petitioners requests or, 
lastly, and chiefly, as acts of acknowledged merits which 
them wader p<mtwe Migation to admit the fiotary to a partici- 
paiim of the sensuous enjoyments which characterise their 
respective heavens ! 

Besides those forms of homage and rites of worship which 
bind the gods to admit their faithful votaries to a partici- 
pation of their own celestial bliss, there are other acts, 
which, though isolated and often wholly unconnected with 
the general scheme of devotion, are yet declared to possess 
such erntraordinary merits as to entitle the performer to an 
entrance into one or other of the heavens of the gods. 
Among the meritorious acts of this description which continue 
to the present time to be practised by millions of the deluded 
people of India^ may be specified the following ; — Fastings, 
frequent, long^continued, and accompanied by various medi- 
tative exercises the presenting of gifts to the Brahmans, 
such as a valuable piece of land, cows, horses, or elephants, 
large sums of silver or of gold, houses well stored with food, 
clothes, and utensils: — the honouring of Brahmans with 
feasts, which are replenished with all maimer of rare deli- 
cacies and expensive luxuries : — ^readings and recitations of 
portions of the Mahabharat and other Shastras, on auspi- 
cious days ; and rehearsals for weeks or months together of 
those legends which embody the histories of their gods, 
accompanied vrith dancings and wavings of brushes, and the 
jinglings of rings, and the noises of instrumental music : — 
the digging of public wells, or tanks, or pools of water to 
quench the thir^ of mankind the building of public ghauts 
or flights of steps along the banks of rivers, to assist the 
laithM in their ablutions ; the planting and consecrating of 
trees to afford a Aade, and of groves to furnish refresh- 
ment, to holy pilgrims ; the repairing of old temples, or the 
erecting of new, in honour of the gods : — ^long and arduous 
pflgrimages to the confluence of sacred streams,^ to spots 
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that have been immortalized by the exploits of gods or the 
penances of holy sages, — or to shrines where the presence of 
some divinity may be more than ordinarily realized, and his 
favours and blessings with more than wonted affluence 
bestowed. Besides these, and others too tedious to be 
recounted, must be specially noted the manifold practices 
of self-murder. Certain modes of voluntary religious suicide 
some of the Shastras distinctly recommend, annexing there- 
to promises of a heavenly recompense. To the modes thus 
divinely appointed the fervent but blind and perverse zeal of 
deluded votaries has not been slow in adding many more to 
testify the intensity of their devotion. Hence it is that 
numbers annually throw themselves over precipices and are 
dashed to pieces, — or cast themselves into sacred rivers 
and are drowned, — or bury themselves alive in graves which 
may have been dug by their nearest kindred. All these, 
and other modes of self-murder, are practised with the 
distinct expectation of earning an entrance into heaven. 
But the most celebrated of them all is the rite of Sati 
(Suttee). Witness that funeral pile on which are stretched 
the putrid corpse of the father, and the living body of the 
mother. Blessed be God ! throughout the British terri- 
tories such cruel piles are extinguished. But the system 
which prescribed them is not yet destroyed ; and the spirit 
which enkindled them has not yet been extinguished. 
Were the strong arm of British power withdrawn to-day, 
to-morrow would a thousand piles be blazing on the plains 
of Hindustan. And in the nominally independent states, the 
horrid rite is as prevalent as ever. To it, therefore, we are 
still entitled to refer, for a palpable illustration of the prao^ 
iical working of the system of Hinduism. Behold, then, 
that funeral pile, on which are stretched the putrid corpse 
of the father, and the living body of the mother. Around 
it behold standing the poor hapless children. Standing for 
what \ To excite the yearning of a mother's compassion by 
their sobs and wailings! No. To quench the devouring 
flames with their tears ! No. But in the name of their 
gods to apply the torch which, in a moment, is to leave 
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them fatherless, motherless, orphans, in a friendless world ! 
Gan tho policy of hell prevail farther than this ! Why is it, 
that in circumstances so powerfully calculated to summon 
forth all the tenderness and sympathy of a mother's heart ; 
why is it that, seemingly bereft of sensibility, as well as 
reason, we behold the unhappy creature pillowed on putres- 
cence and ashes, curtained with blazing flames, and o'erca- 
nopied with volumes of smoke ? It is because she intensely 
believes that she is to be instantly received into the heaven 
of Indra. It is because some of those books, which she has 
been taught to regard as divine, assure her that such and 
so great is the merit of this particular act of self-immolation, 
that it even extends beyond herself ; — that, if her husband 
had been the vilest of tho vile, and banished for his mis- 
deeds into one of the lowest hells, this heroic act of self- 
sacrifice on the part of his widow would rescue him from 
torment, raise him up beyond the natural course of trans- 
migration, and transport him too to the heaven of Indra ; 
— where husband and wife are destined to enjoy celestial 
bliss for a period of years equal to the number of hairs in 
their united heads, — a number which is estimated at thirty- 
five millions ! After such a statement, however monstrous 
and preposterous in our estimation, who need wonder, — 
supposing it to be devoutly believed by the blinded child of 
superstition,— who need wonder that, from among the mil- 
lions of India, there should have been thousands annually 
devoted as willing victims to the flames of the funeral pile ! 

In one or other of the ways now pointed out, are thou- 
sands of thousands of our fellow-subjects in the East, daily 
and hourly toiling, and labouring, and suffering, in order to 
purchase to themselves a right to enter one or other of the 
heavens of the gods. Supposing, however, that they should 
fail in gaining admission into iJie. lowest heaven of positive 
enjoyment, which is that of Indra, their merit may be such 
as to entitle them to exemption for a season from the pains 
and sorrows of transmigration. In this case they are con- 
veyed to the second heaven, which iif in the sky," or region 
immediately above the earth, and is called the world of 
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rB-exiBt6iioe,**-*beoau6e there the partially elevated spirits 
** exist without sensation, agira to become sensible^ when 
the appointed time arrives at which they must revisit the 
earth in human form. It is the characteristic of the sys- 
tem, that all who, in consequence of their own acts.of merit, 
are privileged to ascend into any of the heavens,— save the 
highest and most difficult of attainment, which is the hea- 
ven of Brahma, — ^must again descend to earth to reanimate 
new forms of being. The duration of their bliss may be 
longer or shorter, according to the degree of that merit 
whose finiition they are entitled to enjoy. It may be one 
year or ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, or a million, or 
tens of millions; — but at longest, it can never extend to a 
day of Brahma's life. Down, therefore, must the human 
inhabitants of every heaven save one, proceed again to earth. 
Having come from above, they will be bom in human form ; 
of a good family ; and in circumstances peculiarly advanta- 
geous for the performance of works of merit that shall 
secure them a more perfect recompense at the next termi- 
nation of their earthly career. Should the performance of 
such works, as well as of others, be neglected, instead of 
mounting to heaven at death, they may be doomed to trans- 
migrate in lower forms of being. If, however, such works 
be duly performed, their reward will be admission into a 
higher heaven, or a longer residence in the same heaven 
as before. And ibuB may they be journeying backwards 
and forwards between heaven and earth, — and sojourning 
alternately in the one and in the other, — ^till the close of 
Brahma’s life, — ^when they and all things which exist shall 
be iwabsorbed into the essence of the Supreme Brahm. 


To purchase exemption from degradation in the next 
birth, millions in India are indefatigable in the performance 
of rites, ceremonies, and duties, essential to the maintenance 
of caste} — ^to insure a reappearance in some higher form 
of animated being, millions more add largely to the number 
and variety of ceremonial acts to earn the recompense of 
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promotion for a limited number of years in one or other of 
the heavens of the gods, millions more engage incessantly in 
the discharge of isolated works of extraordinary merit, or in 
the celebration of those multiplied observances^ — from the 
most sanguinary to the most impure, — which constitute the 
degrading services and worship of the popular idolatry. But 
that which almost all the millions of India are taught to 
regard as the highest reward, is a complete liberation of the 
soul from all material forms — a perfect deliverance from all 
future migrations — an absolute identification with, or reab- 
sorption into, the essence of the Supreme ! This is empha- 
tically designated ^nal beatitude ! 

The practical question, — a question the agitation of which, 
even in our day^ gives employment to the understanding and 
the hearts of myriads in India, — now recurs, How, or in 
what way, is this final beatitude to be secured \ All concur 
in replying that it is to be obtained by true or divine know- 
ledge. Is it next asked, Wherein does this true or divine 
knowledge consist ! It consists in a discriminating acquaint- 
ance with the real nature of Brahm, the Supreme Spirit. 
Such knowledge is designated the most exalted of all 
sciences, and the most efficacious way of securing eternal 
felicity. But what, it may next be asked, is implied in a 
true knowledge of Brahm ? It is to perceive the Supreme 
Spirit equally present in all beings, and all beings in the 
Supreme Spirit. More strictly, it is to know and realize 
Brahm as the sole-existing and eternal essence, — to know 
and realize Brahm not merely as pervading ail things, but 
as actually constituting all things ; — as constituting, by 
direct emanation from himself, the whole assemblage of souls 
or spirits which animate all orders of being, organized or 
unorganized, celestial, terrestrial, or infernal; — as consti- 
tuting, by successive evolution from, and diversified modifi- 
cations of, his own divine substance, all the subtile principles 
and grosser elements which compose the boundless varieties 
of corporeal form, visible and invisible : — ^above all, it is 
clearly to understand and intensely to realize the fact, that 
tiiere is no such thing as soul or spirit apart from Brahm,-^ 
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one's own soul being only a portion, divisible or indivisible, 
of the Supreme Spirit, and entitled, when illuminated, to 
say, I am Para Brahm, ‘‘ I myself am the great Brahm.” — 
This, this is declared to be that only true and divine know- 
ledge which can never fail to issue in the souFs reunion with 
the divine essence ! 

To acquire, however* such transcendent knowledge, and 
more especially, to realize it practically with fixed, constant, 
unwavering mind, is allowed to be a prodigiously difficult 
attainment. Still, the acquisition of it is not absolutely 
impossible. It may be reached in the present birth ; if not 
in the present, it may in the next ; and if not in the nexf;, 
it may in some subsequent migration ; the aspiring soul 
being always privileged to start in each new state from the 
very point of advantage which it had reached in the preced- 
ing. The question now arises, Where is this wonder-work- 
ing knowledge to be sought for! The reply is, only in the 
sacred Vedas, or in those systems of theology which have 
been immediately deduced therefrom. This, it will be seen 
at once, must cut off at least threc^^fourths of the population 
from the privilege of jaspiring to final beatitude in the present 
birth. None but the twice-bom, or members of the higher 
castes ; and practically, none but the Brahmans are entitled 
to peruse those works which contain the knowledge indis- 
pensable for final beatitude. The entire caste of Shudras 
and all inferior tribes are incompetent for those “ theologi- 
cal studies and theognostic attainments'' which constitute 

divine knowledge." The highest reward to which, at pre- 
sent, they are permitted to aspire, is admission into one or 
other of the celestial abodes. Should their merits, however, 
entitle *them in some future birth to appear on earth as mem- 
bers of thO Brahmanical order, they may, if they choose, 
enter on a career which shall terminate in absorption. 

Since, then, divine knowledge, as now defined, is essential 
to final liberation ; and since it is acknowledged to be so 
difficult of acquisition, it is a question of absorbing interest 
in the schools of Indian theology. What are the best means 
of attaining to this supreme knowledge ! To enter into all the 

M 
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minute distinctions and specific diflerences which the answer 
to this question has tended to create and multiply, were far 
beyond our limits. A few general statements must suffice. 
On one point all seem to be agreed. It is thki,^that those 
who begin to aspire after finals beatitude, must relinquish all 
hope or prospect of reaping any of those rewards which are 
to be enjoyed as the fruition of works of merit, either in a 
higher birth in this world, or in any of the heavens of the 
gods. As the prospect of such inferior rewards must be relin- 
quished, all rites, ceremonies, and works of every description, 
which naturally lead to their attainment, must be relinquished 
too or, if any of these works continue to be performed, it 
niust not be from a hope of inferior reward. Any such 
motive would tarnish the performance, and so far nullify or 
retard the preparation for final identification with Brahm. 
Another point on which all are agreed is this, — that as the 
obstructions and obstacles in the way of attaining divine 
knowledge are immense, both in number and in magnitude, 
auxiliary means for their removal must be resorted to.-— 
Hence the origin of all manner of prescriptions for the 
ultimate attainment of the coveied knowledge. To three 
great or generically distinct classes of means we may briefly 
refer. 

Some of the Orthodox schools insist, more largely than 
others, on certain devotional exercises^ as preparatory meam. 
— Hence those long-continued recitations of portions of the 
Vedas in particular sitting or standing postures ; — on the 
banks of rivers, or in sacred spots, or in private houses 
devoid of animals and men ; with the eyes half closed and 
fixed on the tip of the nose. — Hence those strange suppres- 
sions of the breath, in ways and modes endlessly diversified ; 
and those internal utterances or repeated mutterings of the 
peculiar name of God, and the triliteral monosyllable Aum, 
and o^her mystical names and texts which constitute effica- 
cious devotion. — Hence those attempts at fixing the mind 
on the lotus of the heart, the pineal gland, or some other 
internal object ; to habituate it to the concentration of its 
thoughts, witiiout the intervention of any objects sensible or 
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intellectual, on that inconceivable, imperceptible, happy, 
placid being, which is without beginning, middle, or end ; — 
and thus gradually prepare the soul for that absorbed con- 
templation through which it may obtain final deliverance. 

Some of the schools, after the example of the sacred stan- 
dards, insist more largely on the practice of avcterities a 
preparatory means. The desires and affections, the passions 
and appetites, are allowed to be grand counteractives in the 
way of attaining to perfect knowledge. It is not easy for 
the soul to keep these under control.. It is not easy to per- 
suade itself that their appropriate objects have no reality, — 
or at least none apart from the Supreme Spirit. It is not 
easy to convince and satisfy itself that fruits and viands, 
odours and perfumes, and all the varied objects of sense,— 
that friends and foes, parents and brothers, sisters and wives 
and children ; — that all are unreal, and illusory, or at best, 
only portions of the Supreme Spirit differently modified and 
combined ! What then must be done ? What can be done, 
except to attempt to extirpate the instincts, to quench the 
sensibilities, to extinguish the aftections, to blunt in the cor- 
poreal organs all susceptibility of external impression, — and 
thus virtually reduce the heart to a petrifaction, the mind to 
a state of idiocy, and the body to that of an immoveable sta- 
tue ? Hence those amazing self-inflicted severities of which 
all have heard— severities, practised more or less by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands for ages before the Christian era, 
and down to the present time. — Hence the exhortations of 
the Divine Legislator to such of the higher castes as have 
performed all religious duties,— read the Vedas in the form 
prescribed,— offered sacrifices to the best of their power, — 
paid all their debts of service to the sages, the manes, and 
the gods.— They are enjoined to abandon all food eaten in 
towns ^to take up the consecrated fire and sacrificial imple- 

ments— land to repair to the lonely forest. There they are to 
live at first on pure food, such as green herbs, flowers, roots, 
fruit, and oils found in fruits. ‘They are to wear a black ante- 
lope’s hide, or a vesture of bark— to bathe evening and mpm- 
Jng ^to suffer the hairs of the head, the beard, and the nails to 
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grow continually. They are to slide backwards and forwards 
on the ground — or to stand a whole day on tiptoe — or to 
continue in motion rising and sitting alternately. In the 
hot season^ they ard to sit exposed to five fires, — ^four blazing 
around, with the sun above ; in the rains, to stand uncovered 
without even a mantle, when the clouds pour the heaviest 
showers ; and in the cold season to wear humid vesture. They 
are by degrees to increase the austerity of devotion ; — so that, 
by enduring harsher and harsher mortification, they may 
eventually dry up the bodily frame ; and thus restrain all the 
bodily organs, and root out those passions and appetites by' 
which these are naturally hunned away into the commission of 
divers injurious acts. When thus multiplying self-inflicted 
penances, they are to reflect on the transmigrations of men 
caused by their sinful deeds ; on their separation from those 
whom they love, or their union with those whom they hate ; 
on their agonizing departure from this corporeal frame ; on 
their formation again in the womb, and the gliding of the vital 
spirit through ten thousand millions of new births. Above 
all, they are, with firm faith and complete power over the 
organs of sense and action, and an exclusive application of 
mind, to reflect on the subtile essence of the Supreme Spirit, 
and its complete existence in all beings “ whether extremely 
high, or extremely low.’’ With minds thus intensely fixed, — 
heeding nought that is earthly, without one feeling or desire, 
with no companion but the soul, — ^they are to feed on nought 
but water and air, till the mortal frame totally decay. Hav- 
ing at length “ shuffled off” the material vehicle, they may 
rise to exaltation in the divine essence. The Brahman who 
practises these austerities, is called a Sanyatn^ or one who 
forsakes all actions that are desirable.” But thousands 
and tens of thousands who are not Brahmans, by exceeding, 
if possible, the latter in the infliction and endurance of aggra* 
vated sufferings, strive to aspire to a share of the honours of 
the Sanyasi. These are called YoyiSy from Yoffy or demUm. 
These are the real gynmoBophisUy or naked philosophers of 
the ancients, who oft^ practise their unexampled severities 
in the solitudes of the forest. They include many of those 
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called by the moderns who delight to cany on their 

lacerating operations in the presence of multitudes. Their 
avowed object, like that of the Sanyasis, is to root out every 
human feeling and passion ; to detach the senses from all the 
means of gratification ; to deaden them to every 'external in^ 
fluence— whether the burning heats, or the chilling colds — ^the 
luxurious banquet, or strains of melody — the idol of ambition, 
or the treasures of avarice — the entreaties of tender affection, 
or the clamours of cruel reproach. The self-'inflicted tortures 
of this class are endless. Some keep the palms of their hands 
clenched till the nails have pierced into the flesh ; others hold 
one or both arms upright, till the fluids cease to circulate, and 
they become shrivelled into stumps. Some walk or creep along, 
on their hands and knees, till they are twisted and unnatu- 
rally deformed ; others hang over a slow fire. Some stretch 
themselves upon beds of iron spikes ; others stand upright 
till their limbs are greatly swoln and ulcerated. Some 
carry iron collars around the neck, and fetters on the limbs ; 
others bind themselves with ropes or chains to trees, till 
they expire. Some inhume themselves in the ground, leav- 
ing only a small hole through which to breathe ; others keep 
gazing so stedfastly and so long at the heavens, that the 
muscles of the neck become contracted, and no aliment but 
liquid can pass through. The number of those who practise 
the most aggravated of these severities is greatly diminished. 
But the multitudes who assume the name, and profess to 
practise them in a greater or less degree, are still prodigious. 
Hence the swarms of religious mendicants that infest the 
countiy, — some almost naked, to indicate that they have 
subdued their passions ; others wearing tigers' skins, to point 
out that they reside chiefly in the forests. Numbers smear 
their bodies with the /uhes of cow-dung, wear long hair 
clotted with filth, fasten artificial snakes round their fore- 
heads, put strings of human bones around their necks, carry 
human skulls filled with ordure,— with a hundred other 
tokens and emblems of pretended self-denial. 

There are other schools which maintain that, without the 
devotional exercises of practical reli^on, and without re- 
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sorting to self-inflicted tortures, it is possible, by means of 
profownd medUation^ and a diBcnminating acquainlianee with 
the true principles of things^ to attain to divine knowledge. 
Hence, in order to aid the soul in analyzing and banishing 
those false impressions which arise from the instinctive 
monitions of consciousness, and the natural inferences of the. 
reflective intellect under the influence of ignorance and illu- 
sion, — hence the immense piles of logical and dialectic sub- 
tilties. — Hence those endless discussions as to the different 
kinds and degrees of evidence by which demonstration may 
be arrived at, and certainly obtained ; — such as perception, 
inference, affirmation ; and, included in, or resulting from 
these, comparison or analogy, tradition, capacity, aspect, 
and privation of four sorts — antecedent, reciprocal, absolute, 
and total. — Hence those varying enumerations of the con- 
stituent principles of which this universe is composed ; the 
mode and order of their derivation from the essence of 
Brahm ; their divisions, combinations, and mutual relations. 
— Hence those interminable debates as to “ predicaments"" 
or objects of proof ; and the number of distinct “ categories"" 
to which all things perceptible and imperceptible, sensitive 
and cognitive, material and immaterial, ought to be reduced, 
— preparatory to a more general resolution of the whole into 
the sole-existing category, which is Brahm. — Hence those 
acute disquisitions on the incumbrances which hinder the 
progress of the soul in the contemplation of what is immu- 
table. — Hence those endless divisions and subdivisions of 
the affections of intellect, its sentiments or faculties, 
whether obstructing, disabling, contenting, or perfecting the 
understanding;""— the obstructing class, according to one of 
the principal schools, being divided into five sorts, viz. — 
obscurity, illusion, extreme illusion, gloom, and utter dark- 
ness, which are again subdivided into sixty-two species ; — 
the disabling class, comprising twenty-eight species, and so 
of the rest ; — each species being defined, discussed, admit- 
ted, or denied, according to the doctrines of the varying 
schools. — Hence the never-ending controversies respecting 
the number of qualities which may be predicated of soul. 
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such as number, quantity, severalty, eonjunction, disjunc- 
tion, &c. ; and of the constituent parts of matter, such as 
individuality, priority, posteriority, velocity and elasticity ; 
antecedent, emergent, and absolute negation, mutual priva- 
tion, &c., &c. — Hence those forms and examples of syDogism, 
with classifications of the diverse varieties of fallacy, or 
semblance of reason ; of .the different sorts of fraud, or per- 
version and misconsttnction ; of the twenty-four kinds of 
futile answer, or self-confuting reply ; of the twenty-two 
distinctions of failure in argument, &;c., &c. ; — all of which 
united might well be allowed to rival some of the more strik- 
ing parts of the wondrous fabric of Aristotelian subtilty. 

By one or other of the varied means now pointed out, the 
disciple may at length acquire a discriminating knowledge 
of the real nature of things, apart from the influence of 
illusion, — may attain the “ glorious prerogative of seeing 
all things in God, and discriminating the divine unity which 
comprehends all things, — ^and may thus reach that state 
of perfect ahtraction^ or aisorhed corUemplatim^ which insures 
immediate liberation^ or identification with the Supreme Spirit. 

The number of those who, in our day, actually attain to 
this exalted state, is confessed to be very small. Still, the 
belief that it may be reached is universal. From year to 
year, and in one district or another, some individual is sure 
to be discovered who is devoutly regarded as having pos- 
sessed himself of the sublime attainment. And numbers 
there are who profess to be labouring after the enviable 
possession. Their encouragement is, that, though in this 
birth they may fail, their labour will not be in vain. Their 
approximation to the perfect state maybe such as to entitle 
them at death to an entrance to the highest heaven, or that 
of Brahma ; where they remain exempt from future trans- 
migration. Or, if born again in time, they will reappear 
with the accession of the entire stock of merit acquired in 
the previous birth ; and, consequently, endowed with the 
augmented capability of successfully achieving their great 
end. If, from some weakness, or omission, or other untoward 
circumstance, they still come short of immediate liberation. 
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they are cheered by the full assurance, that in this life the 
stream of thought may be made to flow on, so exclusive of 
all worldly tendencies, towards the Divine Spirit, that the 
soul may become, in somo measure, a comciom possessor of 
almost infinite attributes. 

By certain long-continued bodily and mental exercises, 
consisting of intensely profound meditation on special 
topics, accompanied by suppression of breath and restraint 
of the senses, while steadily maintaining prescribed postures,^ 
it is religiously believed that the adept may acquire “ uni- 
versal knowledge’’ — knowledge of the “ events of preceding 
and future transmigrations” — knowledge, generally, of 
“ every thing past and future, remote and hidden — that 
he may “ divine the thoughts of others, gain the strength of 
an elephant, the courage of a lion, and the swiftness of the 
wind, — that he may fly in the air, float in the water, dive 
into the earth, and contemplate all worlds at a glance — 
that he may “ see and converse with the deified persons 
who range through the aerial regions ; hear celestial sounds, 
and bo regaled with celestial fragrance ; listen to the songs 
and conversation of the celestial choirs, and have the per- 
ception of their touch in their passage through the air 
— ^that he may become rarified, and, transfomiing himself 
into the subtilest of the elements, render his body invisible 
and invulnerable ; or, forsaking it altogether for a season, 
may enter into any other body whatsoever, all the senses 
accompanying him as the swarms of bees follow the queen- 
bee, and in this new body, act as though it were his own 
— ^that he may, as elsewhere and otherwise expressed, “ ac- 
quire eightfold power, consisting of the faculty of shrinking 
into a minute form to which every thing is pervious ; or 
enlarging to a gigsuitic body ; or assuming levity, as rising 
along a sunbeam to the solar orb ; or possessing unlimited 
reach bf organs, as touching the moon with the tip of a 
finger: or irresistible will, for instance, sinking into the 
earth as easily as into water; dominion over all beings, 
animate and inanimate ; faculty of changing the course of 
nature ; ability to accomplish every thing desired — in a 
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word, that he may be enabled to realize in himself most of 
the powers of a real living divinity. 

“ The notion,'"’ adds Golebrooke, “ that such transcendent 
power is attainable by man in this life, is not peculiar to 
any one sect. It is generally prevalent ampng the Hindus, 
and amounts to a belief in magic. A yogi, imagined to 
have acquired such faculties, is, to vulgar apprehension, a 
sorcerer ; and is so represented in many a drama and popular 
tale. But neither power, however transcendent, — nor dis- 
passion, or a spiritual impulse — the conviction that nature 
is a dream — ^nor virtue, however meritorious, suffices for the 
attainment of final beatitude. It serves but to prepare the 
soul for that absorbed contemplation, by which the great 
purpose of deliverance is to be accomplished.'"’ 

When, at length, by the. persevering use of one or other 
of the preparatory means already enumerated, the soul has 
succeeded in discovering the true nature of the present sys- 
tem of things, as to its origin, duration, and termination ; — 
when it has found that, in reference to the visible universe, 
it is, itself, simply “ a witness, bystander, spectator, solitary 
and passive — that all which passes in consciousness, in 
intellect, is reflected by the soul as an image which sullies 
not the crystal, and appertains not to it — that Nature, or 
the manifested universe, is like to a female dancer, ex- 
hibiting herself to soul, as to an audience, and is reproached 
with shamelessness for repeatedly exposing herself to the 
rude gaze of the spectator, — that she desists, however, when 
she has sufficiently shown herself, — that she does so, because 
she has been seen, and Che spectator desists, too, because he 
has seen her — when all this perfect knowledge and perfect 
discrimination have been acquired, then it is that the soul has 
reached the divine state of absorbed contemplation in which 
the “ conclusive, incontrovertible, single truth is intensely 
and exclusively realized, that neither I am, as an mdivUnal 
soul, nor is aught MINE, nor I exist.” In oilier words, when 
the soul, by the untiring^employment of the appointed means, 
has been made vividly and truly to discern that the Supreme 
Spirit is Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva — that it is the sun, 
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moon, and stars — ^that it is earth, water, fire, air, and other 
— that it is all which is, was, or will be to all eternity — that 
all that exists is spirit, and nothing but spirit, assuming 
some illusive form, or manifested under some emanative 
modification — that the human meditative, contemplative 
soul is itself that spirit — is itself God — being either a ma- 
nifestation or a portion, divided or undivided, of the Su- 
preme Brahm : — -'When this grand truth is vividly, intensely, 
unwaveringly realized, then is the soul said to have reached 
a state of perfect 'ahstraction ; — a state wherein it remains 
utterly unsusceptible of sensation, whether taste or smell, 
sound or colour, heat or cold, pleasure or pain, though 
encompassed with the most stirring objects of sense — utterly 
unsusceptible of emotion, whether joy or grief, love or hate, 
fear or anger, though still tabernacled in the midst of a 
thousand exciting causes ; — a state of calm, unbroken, pas- 
sionless tranquillity, in which, undisturbed alike by the allure- 
ments of sense and the tumults of emotion, it 

** Flo»>ts like the lotus on the lake, unmoved, unruffled by the tide/' 

Then is it released from the bonds of Maya, or the illusory 
energy ; — ^then does the belief in the separate existence, 
either of the soul or of an eternal world, evanish ; — then 
does the very consciousness of personal identity cease ; — and 
then, exempt from liability to future birth, does it “ obtain 
unification^ with the essence of the Supreme Spirit ! 

But can it really be, are some ever ready to ask, that 
multitudes believe in the literal reabsorption of the soul into 
the very essence of the Supreme Spirit ? Believe ! The great 
majority of the millions of India have for ages intensely so 
believed and not only so, but have acted^ and to this day 
cmtinm to act, on the belief. Though the greater part be 
doomed in the present birth to aspire after an inferior re- 
compense, all are taught to look forward to absorption into 
the divine essence as the ultimate reward — as final beatitude. 
The soul is firmly and almost universally regarded an ema- 
nation from divinity ; but being more or less tainted by 
passion and by crime, it must be purified by trial and by 
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suffering.' For this purpose, it must pass in a circle of mi- 
grations, from one form of being to another ; till, purged of 
sinful stains, it is prepared to be finally reabsorbed into the 
divine essence. Of the nature of this process, various illus- 
trations are supplied by almost all classes of the community. 
One of the commonest is the followin^^ : — Look, say they, at 
the ocean. ^ Gan you separate a particle, or many particles 
of the fluid from the main body!' — Undoubtedly, you reply. 
* May you not then enclose the detached portion in a vessel ! 
— ‘ May you not shut up and seal the vessel, and cast it 
afloat upon the bosom of the great waters !' — Most assuredly 
we may. ‘ Is not the water in the vessel the very %aim in 
Tdnd as that by which it is surrounded !' — Yes it is. ‘ But 
is the water within in immediate contact with the water 
without f ' — No. ‘ Why not !' — because they are at present 
dissevered by means of the casement of the vessel. ^ How 
then could you reunite them!’ — By breaking the vessel and 
dashing it to shivers. ^ That being done, what becomes of 
the enclosed water!’ — It is instantly reabsorbed, swallowed 
up, and lost in the waters of the ocean. Precisely similar, 
they tell us, is the origin, present condition, and future des- 
tiny of every soul. It is a portion separated from the great 
ocean of spirit. Though shut up and imprisoned for a 
season in material forms, whether human or brutal, it is still 
the same in essence as its primal source. And when the 
cycle of its purgations has been terminated, and the last 
material casement or tabernacle which it is doomed to 
occupy has been famished into the weakness of dissolution, 
and finally shivered into atoms and nothingness by the stroke 
of death, — ^then does the incarcerated spirit merge into the 
great ocea^n of spirit, is reabsorbed into it, swallowed 
and lost in the homogeneous undistinguishable mass. 


While the millions of India have for ages been thus stim- 
ulated to conform to a boundless code of rites, ceremonies, 
and works of merit, by a graduated scale of future rewards, 
in number, extent, and variety, almost infinite ; they have. 
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on the other hand, been sclemnly warned against shorts 
oomings in the performance of necessary duties, op duties 
indispensable towards the preservation of caste, by a gra- 
duated scale of future punishments, — in number, extent, and 
variety, almost infinite too. 

There, are, of course, hundreds and thousands of laws and 
ordinances, the violation of any of which must be visited 
with penal consequences in this life ; whether at the hands 
of relations, or the guardians of caste, or the community at 
large, or the civil magistrate. In these cases, there is also 
an entailment of certain residuary retributions in the life to 
come. There are also hundreds and thousands of laws and 
ordinances, the infringement or neglect of which is to be 
followed by judicial visitations only in the next life. But 
the point of doctrinal importance is this, — ^that, except in 
the case of certain deadly sins, all amissions of duty or etctuai 
ifWMgressions of prescriptive law^ so far as these incur the in- 
fiction of pains and penalties in the next life^ may he atoned 
for in the present. Hence that amazingly minute and volu- 
minous code of alonements and expialions which forms so 
characteristic and integral a part of the great scheme of 
Hinduism. Thousands of offences, great and small, are 
enumerated, many of which could never be reckoned really 
criminal on any imil except that of India ; — and the expia- 
tions for eaoh^ which shall have the eflB^t of completely 
exhausting the entailed future punishments, are specificdly 
detailed. To one or two only can we refer, merely ad ex- 
amples. If any twice-bom man has intentionally drunk one 
drop of inebriating, liquor, he may atone for his offence, by 

severely burning his body, or drinking pure water, or milk, 
or clarified butter boiling hot or, if he tasted it unknow- 
ingly, he may expiate the sin, by eating only some broken 
rice, or grains of tHa from which oil has been extracted 
once every night for a whole year ; wrapped in a coarse 
vesture of hair from a cow’s tail ; or sitting unclothed in 
ttie house, wwing his locks and beard uncut.'" If he has 
killed a cow without malice, he must for some months be 
restricted to certain unpleasant meats and drinks. ‘^Covered 
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with the hide of the slain cow, he must all day attend on 
the herd to which she belonged, quafiBng the* dust raised by 
their hoofs, stroking and saluting them, — standing while 
they stand, — following when they move together, — ^lying 
down while they lie down, in heat, in rain, or. in cold, or 
while the blast furiously rages ; — ^not seeking his own shelter, 
without first sheltering the cows to the utmost of his power.” 
But it is needless to pursue the catalogue of expiable crimes, 
amongst which we find such as the following : — killing by 
design a rat, a frog, a lizard, an owl, a crow, a snake, a 
goose, &c., &G. ; insects, and other boneless animals ; — 
touching any prohibited articles, or treading on unpurified 
spots, — and^a thousand other open and secret offences, often 
frivolous, often ridiculous, and often nameless ; — for each 
and all of which, severally and collectively, atonements ar& 
prescribed, of a character as various as the crimes commit- 
ted, — such as, offering gifts to the Brahmans, fastings, re- 
peatings ot holy texts, suppressions of the breath in water, 
burnings of different members of the body, swallowings of 
disagreeable liquids, bathings in constrained positions, 
touchings of sacred animals, alms-giving, oblations to fire, 
sittings and standings in humiliating attitudes, &c., &c. For 
any of the foul acts in the immense catalogue — ^whether 
secret or- open, committed ignorantly or knowingly-— the 
appointed expiation will amply atone. It completely de- 
stroys the sin, just as fire consumes in an instant, with his 
bright flame, the wood.” From the guilt of the offence, the 
sinner is liberated, “like a snake disengaged from^his slough.” 

What is the practical result of this institution ! It is, 
that tens of thousands of the people of India are, to the pre- 
sent time, constantly engaged in the voluntary accomplish- 
ment of those atonements, and in the voluntary infliction of 
those expiatory tortures, by which the retributive awards 
attached to the commission of thousands of actual trans- 
gressions, real or imaginary, may be exhausted in the pre- 
sent life. Should the atonements and expiations divinely 
ordained not be executed by the transgressor, what follows \ 
It is, that in the nesBt birth he must endure the inevitable 
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penalty. Here opens up to us another view of the prcustical 
working of the system. To certain actions committed in a 
preceding state — for which the proper expiation has not 
been performed — ^the penalty attached consists of morbid 
changes in the body which must be inhabited in the next 
birth. Hence, says Manu, a stealer of gold from a 
Brahman is doomed to have whitlows on his nails ; a drinker 
of spirits, black teeth ; a false detractor, fetid breath ; a 
stealer of grain, the defect of some limb ; a stealer of 
dressed grain, dyspepsia ; an unauthorized reader of the 
Scriptures, dumbness ; a stealer of clothes, leprosy; a horse- 
stealer, lameness ; the stealer of a lamp, total blindness ; 
the mischievous extinguisher of it, blindness in one eye C — 
and so of numberless other offences. Thus, “ according to 
the diversity of actions are men bom despised by the good, 
— stupid, dumb, blind, deaf, and deformed. Penance, there- 
fore, must invariably be performed for. the sake of expiation, 
since they who have not expiated their sins, •will again 
spring to birth with disgraceful marks.*” Hence it is, that 
in India, under the reign of Hinduism, there can be no 
asylums for the dehf, or dumb, or blind, — no hospitals, no 
infirmaries for the sickly, the diseased, and the maimed, or 
any that are suddenly overtaken with corporeal calamities. 
All of these are by common consent despised, vilified, ne- 
glected, abandoned. They are systematically, and on reli- 
gious principle, doomed to a sort of outlawry. Their various 
bodily ailments and complaints being almost universally re- 
garded as the righteous punishment of unexpiated vices and 
follies in a preceding state, the unhappy victims are destined 
to be treated as criminals, who are only undergoing the 
punishment due to their sins. Thejrare practically regarded 
much in the same way as we would contemplate the inmates 
of a jail, or a bridewell, or a penitentiary. Hence has 
arisen much, very much, of the national eoBoui indi/- 

fironeoy and hard-kmried unconeom of the milliont of India, 
towards the sorrows, the woes, the miseries, and the suffer- 
ings of Iheir fellows I 

Those whose original sin, or omissions of duty, or unex- 
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piaUfd actual transgressions, are such as to sink them be- 
neath the condition of humanity, must enter various brutal 
and other forms. If, says Mann, a man steal grain in the 
husk, he shall be bom a rat ; if yellow mixed metal, a gan- 
der ; if neater, a diver ; if money, a great stinging gnat ; if 
flesh meat, a vulture ; if oil, an oil-drinking beetle ; if a 
deer, a wolf; if roots or fruit, an ape ; if the property of a 
priest, a crocodile or other mischievous blood-sucking crea- 
ture ; if gems, or certain grains, he must migrate a hundred 
or a thousand times in the form of grasses, or shrubs, or 
cmeping and twining plants, or other terrene substances ; 
— and so of nuthberleas other offences and corresponding 
retributive allotments. The general principle on which the 
future awards are regulated is, that similar to the pas- 
sions to which they devoted themselves in this probationary 
scene, will be the animal, ^ or mineral, or vegetable into 
which, iu a future birth; the migrating souls will descend. 
The form of the furious lion and tiger will receive the soul 
in which anger and revenge predominate. Unclean and 
ravenous birds are the allotted mansion of souls polluted 
with lust and blinded by ambition. Noxious and loathsome 
reptiles are the abodes of those debased by grovelling and 
sordid passions. To some, vegetable and animal substances 
are the prisons assigned. Of others, sharks and a variety 
of aquatic monsters, are the destined repository. The pro- 
foundest caverns of the ocean, and the bowels of the highest 
mountains, swarm with transmigrating existences.'*' 

Our present purpose not being to expose, but simply to 
exhibit the system of Hinduism, it has all along been taken 
far granted, that in the eye of the intelligent Christian, its 
best confutation must be the extravagance and absurdity of 
its tenets. What, for instance, can be more absurd than the 
principle, that the crimes and propensities which the soul 
had perpetrated or pampered in one body, are to determine 
its succeeding migration to another!" To punish, as has 
been reniarked of the corresponding Pythagorean doctrine, 
to punish and odrrect the evil propensities of the past, ** the 
soul is dismissed to the very form in wUch those propensi- 
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ties are again to be exercised and indulged. From acting 
the glutton among men, it is to be sent to grovel and wallow 
in the swine, and so act the glutton among brutes. The 
dominant and peccant appetite, instead of being purified by 
the change, is to be fomented by the oontihued gi’atification 
of its vilest tendencies ; and that which was designed to 
defecate the stream, and to purify it for a reunion with its 
original and perfect fount, is to render it, as it flows in the 
channel of migration, only more turbid and more impure.''^ 
Besides, if the doctrine of transmigration, generally, has 
called forth the most urgent precepts to show tenderness to 
all sentient beings, however humble or even loathsome ; and 
if it has le4 to corresponding practices, so that many can- 
not walk without sweeping the path before them, lest they 
heedlessly tread on imprisoned spirits, — the present prin-^ 
ciple of allotment has tended more than any other to gene- 
rate, extend, -and perpetuate a systematic cruelty towards 
certain animals, and to sanction and vindicate occasional 
cruelty towards even the most sacred. The inflicter of the 
injury has only to discover that the poor creature exhibits 
some mark or trace of being the material vehicle of a crimi- 
nal who had not expiated his sins in a former birth, trium- 
phantly to justify the most unmerited severities! 

Once more, if the ori^nal depravity or the actual trans- 
gression be such, that migrations through any kind or num- 
ber of terrestrial forms be not adequate punishment, the 
wicked must be banished from earth altogether, and sent 
down to the inferior worlds, — ^there to endure torments in 
one or other of the hells provided for great transgressors. 
Weeping, wailing, shrieking, tHey are dragged to the palace 
of Yama, the king pf these doleful regions. On arriving 
there, they behold him clothed with terror, two hundred 
and forty miles in height ; his eyes distended like a lake 
of water ; his voice loud as the thunders at the dissolutkm 
of the universe ; the hairs of his body as long as palm trees ; 
a flame of fire proceeding from his mouth ; the noise of his- 
breath like the roaring of a tempest ; and in his right hand 
a terrific iron club."^ Sentence is pronounced; and the 
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imtehed beings are doomed io undergo different punish- 
ments according to the nature of their unexpiated crimes. 
Some are made to tread on burning sands or riiarp-edged 
stones ; others are exposed to showers of blazing embers or 
scalding water. Some are rolled among thorns, and bones, 
and spikes, and putrefying flesh ; others are dragged along 
the roughest places, by leathern cords passing through the 
tenderest members of the body. Some are assailed by 
tigers, rhinoceroses, jackals and elejlhants ; others by ter- 
rible giants, spectres, and hobgoblins. Some are exposed 
to flaming lights and scorching heats ; others to midnight 
darkness and pinching cold. Some are pierced with arrows, 
beaten with clubs, pricked with needles, seared with hot 
irons, tormented by flies and wasps ; others are made to 
feed oh carrion, and putrid blood, saliva and ordure, and 
all manner of impure substances. Some are plunged into 
pans of li<}uid fire, or boiling oil, or filthy mire ; others are 
dashed from lofty trees, or precipices many hundred miles 
high. Some have their limbs pinched and bruised by rack- 
ing instruments ; others have their eyes and ^entrails tom 
out by vultures and similar ravenous birds. In fine, accord- 
ing to one of the Puranas, there are a hundred thouecmd 
helU^ in which different kinds of torments are inflicted on 
criminals, according to the directions of the Shastras, and 
the nature of their guilt."" 

The torments of these hells, like the joys of the Hindu 
heavens, are noi etemah From the apprehended possibility 
of its own eternal fate, no guilty soul can brook the notion 
of everlasting torment. Hence, no doubt, the origin of a 
purgatory, — ^whether announced by the heathen Shastras of 
the Hindu, or the equally heathenish traditions of an apos- 
tate Boiiiish Ghiirch. In the former case, it is asserted 
that the torments of an individual soul may be prolonged 
from a few years to millions. Still they will have an end. 
What then becomes of the soul that has at length expiated 
its guilt! It ascends to earth, there to migrate anew 
through hundreds, or thouswds, or millions of mineral, 
vegetable, and animal forms ; till it reappear in the garb of 

N 
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faumanitjr. Having once mmse assumed the human fann, h 
may commit acts of merit w^ch will raise it to one of the 
heavens of the gods ; or acts of demerit which shall cause 
it to be remanded to the abodes of woe. And thns, unless 
final deliverance or absorption has been secured, may every 
soul be alternately enjoying the sensual bliss of paradise, 
or undergoing the excruciating tortures of hell, — ahemately 
elevated among princes and sages, or grovelling among 
monsters and reptiles, throu^out the millions of millions cf 
years which constitute the duration of the universe. When 
the great day of doom arrives, all souls, whether in heaven, 
on earth, or in hell, with their ethereal or material vehicles, 
and the substlmtial fabrics of worlds which they occupy 
throughout the boundless void of space, — aU, all, will be 
reabsorbed into the essence of the supreme sole-existing 
spirit. EVen then the soul obtains not eterfial rest. No : — 
Absorbed in the divine essence, it exists in a state of un- 
consciousness ; rather it is reduced to a state of absolute 
nonentity for myriads of ages, till Brahm reawakens and 
wills anew to manifest the universe. Then are the same 
souls launched forth again, enstamped with a eharaoter 
allied to the predispoaitions contracted in their former 
state, and destined to pass through the same endless round 
of changes, migrations, and births. Thus it has been with 
souls from all eternity, and thus will it ever be. For the best 
and holiest of souls, there can be no everkuting mbhoHm. 
Hence much of the force and meaning of the description 
of the soul given by Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, 
in his address to the hero Aijuna in the midst of battle, in 
an episode of the Mahabharat, translated into prose by 
Wilkins, and into our eight Bne measure without rhyme 
(which, in the number of its syllables, and as nearly as pos- 
sible in its cadence, answers to the Sanskrit original),^ by 
a brilliant writer in the (Quarterly Review : — 

Tlum iiioiini*Bt lioir those thou diooldV not mouzn, elbdl thy words are 
like the wise, 

For those thatdive or those that die^ may never moam the truly wiae. 
Ke'sv was the time when I was not, nor those^ nor yonder kmgsof esrtk ; 
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Hereafter^ n^er diall be the time, when one of vb diell OBsee to be. 

The Boul, within ite mortal frame, glidea on through childhood, yonth,and 

age; 

Then in another form renewed, renews its stated coone again* 

An indestructible is he that spread the Hying nniverse^ 

And who is he that shall destroy the work of the indestmotible ? 
Corruptible these bodies are that waip the everlastii^ soul — 

The eternal, unimaginable soul. Thence on to battle, Bharata 1 
For he that thinkFto slay the soul, or he that thinks the soul is slain. 

Are fondly both alike deceived ; it is not slain — ^it slayeth not ; 

It is not bom — it doth not die ; past, preeent, feture, knows it not ; 
Ancient, eternal, and unchanged, it dies not with the dying teme. 

Who knows it incorruptible, and everlasting, and unborn. 

What heeds he whether he may slay, or fall himself in battle slain t 
As their old garments men cast off, anon new raiment to assume. 

So casts the soul its worn-out frame, and takes at once another form. 

The weapon canftot pierce it through, nor wastes it the oomraming fire ; 
The Hquid waters melt it not, nor dries it up the parching wind ; 
Impenetrable and unbumed ; impermeable and undried ; 

Perpetual, ever wandering, firm, indissolubly permanent, 

Invisible, unspeakable. Thus deeming, wherefore mourn for it f 


Here we must pause. Not with greater delight can the 
toiling swain welcome the approach of eventide, with its 
refreshing repast and grateful repose ; not with greater 
ecstasy of joy can the panting traveller in the desert hail the 
appearance of some lovely spot of verdure, with its limpid 
fountain, and cool embowering shades, — ^than we are now 
ready to embrace the first form of softer iruik^ which may 
present itself to the weAry mental eye, after roaming so long 
over the trackless wastes and dreary wildernesses of Hindu- 
i^. Again and again, both in story and in song, has India 
been celebrated as the fairest of aU lands — ^a land, so gor- 
geously clad, that it has been emphatically styled the clime 
of the sun.^ And truly it is so. For there he as king. 
There, from his meridian throne, he pours down the frill tide 
of efiulgent glory, causing all nature to luxuriate in her rich 
magnificence. There, the glowing imagery of the prophet 
seems almost literally to be realized. The trees of the 
forest seem to clap their hands, and the little hills and the 
valleys seem to rejoice on every side. All bespeak the 
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glories of a presiding deity, and reoidl to remembrance the 
bowers of Paradise. But, oh ! in that highly-favoared land, 
we are ever made to feel, that in proportion to the exuber- 
ance of Jehovah's bounties, in very proportion is the vile- 
ness and ingratitude of man f 

Of all the systems of false religion ever fabricated by the 
perverse ingenuity of fallen man, Hinduism is surely the 
most' stupendous — ^whether we consider the boundless extent 
of its range, or the boundless multiplicity of its component 
parts. Of all systems of false religion it is that which 
seems to embody the largest amount and variety of sem- 
blances and counterfeits of divinely revealed facts and doc- 
trines. In this respect, it appears to hold the same relation 
to the primitive patriarchal faith, that Boman Catholicism 
does to the primitive apostolic faith. It is, in fact, the Po- 
pery of primilivo pairiarchal Ohristimity. All the terms and 
names expressive of the sublimest truths, originally revealed 
from heaven, it still retains ; and under these it contrives to 
inculcate diametrically opposite and contradictory errors. 
Its account of the creation and deetruction of the universe, — 
of the foods and conflagrati<ms to which it is alternately sub- 
jected, — of the divine origin^ present sinfulness^ and final 
destiny of the soul, — ^together with many cognate and subsi- 
diary statements, must be regarded as embodying, under the 
corruptiona of tradition and the exaggerations of fancy, some 
of the grandest truths ever communicated by the Almighty 
to man, whether before or after the iaU. Its nomenclature 
on the subject of the unity and q)irituality of the one great, 
supreme, self-existent Lord, is most copious; but, when 
an^yzed, it presents us with nothing better than an infinite 
negation. Its vocabulary, descriptive of the natural attrir 
hates of the Great Spirit, superabounds to overflowing ; but 
it evacuates every one of them of absolute perfection^ There 
is ; though constantly subject at the con- 

fluence certain cycles of time, not merely to alteration 
of plans and purposes, but to change of essence. There is 
omnipctenee ; but, bereft of creative energy, it is limited to 
the power of eduction and fabrication. There is omniseienee ; 
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but it is restricted to the brief period of wakefulness, at the 
time of manifesting the universe. And so of other natural 
attributes. Instead of possessing m&nd the Su- 

preme Spirit is represented as assuming, when he awakes, 
certain gmeraUzed active gualitieSy which admit of being pre- 
dicated of jfre^ or air, or water, or any other material sub- 
stance, as well as ^rit ! What a contrast to all this do the 
statements of the Bible exhibit ! Here we find the supreme, 
eternal self-existent Spirit — Jehovah — distinguished by all 
the marks and characteristics of inherent independent 
personality ; and arrayed in all the glory and grandeur of 
attributes infinitely perfect. His unchangeableness is abso- 
lute ; being that of unalterable rectitude of wiO, — immutable 
purity and excellence of nature and «essenoe. His onmipo- 
tence is absolute ; being the power which baffles all finite 
conception, — ^the power of summoning every thing into being 
out of nothing. His omniscience is absolute, — extending not 
merely to the actual knowledge of all things that now are, 
or shall be, but to a perfect knowledge of all the countless 
possibilities of things ; and that, too, throughout every mo- 
ment of a never-ending eternity. And if the notices of 
Jehovah's natural attributes roll along the sacred pages 
with a sublimity of conception, a majesty of expressicm, a 
variety of beauteous illustration, — all their own, — ^what shall 
we say of the Bible portraiture of His moral attributes ! 
Transcendently glorious though the formeT be, they seem 
almosteolipsedbyreasonof the glory of that which excelleth. 
They are the latter, which, in the Bible, may be smd to 
occupy the foreground. His goodness, ever delighting to com- 
miinicatewithout being exhausted ; His mercy, or disposition 
to forgive, unaUied with weakness; His pity and compassion 
and loving-kindness, unsullied by any tincture of frailty, — all 
are set forth and illustrated in terms of mimitable tender- 
ness. His awfiil holiness, or comnuning hatred of all con, 
and burning love of all rectitude ; HisinflexSile justice, and 
unqpotted righteoiisness ; His unenring trutii, and unchang- 
ing fiuthfnfaiess ; — aU are pourtrayed with a vigour, variety, 
and sublimity of language, tiiat absorb, tavirii, and over- 
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power the faoultiea. Asd when the m&ral are Y\ewed in 
their inseparable association with the nafwrai attributes, 
the whole constitutes an absolute unbounded plenitude of 
perfection, in the eternal possession of which, Jehovah shines 
forth under an aspect of ineffable glory, majesty, and love- 
liness, — unapproached and unapproachable by the most 
seraphic spirit in his highest flight of meditative and ador- 
ing wonder. 

To this combined portraiture of the naturcU and moral at- 
tributes of Jehovah, nothing similar, nothing second, nothing 
approaching by any assignable measure either in kind or 
degree, can be collected from all the writings of all the wise 
men of all countries and of all ages. Whence, .we may be 
permitted to ask in passing, whence could prophets and 
apostles hswe derived such lofty conceptions of the true God ! 
— conceptions which never entered the minds of the greatest 
philosophers of the east or of the west ; but which, when 
distinctly announced, at once commend themselves as by 
the instinctive force of self-evident truth, to the largest and 
most enlightened reason! Will it be alleged, that these 
sprung from their own cogitations ; their researches into 
antiquity ; their investigations into the constitution of the 
mental, moral, and ^physical universe ! If so, hew came they 
to succeed so perfectly, where all others had so perfectly 
failed ! How came it that that God, after whom all others 
sought so gropingly in the dark, is at once manifested in the 
pages of a few Jewish writers, with a fulness and clearness 
of light, which flashes conviction on every reflective soul ! 
Were the wise meit of Greece and Borne, — ^not to talk of 
the metaphysical Brahmans of India, — ^were Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, Oicero and Seneca, more limited in their 
natural endowments and ratiocinative powers, than the 
writers of the Bible ? Was the field of tradition, the region of 
mind, the world of matter, less open to their prying scrutiny ? 
No such thing. In all these respects, the natiural advan- 
tages demonstratively preponderated on their side. How, 
then, are we to account for the phenomenon, that their 
speculations on the subject of God and his attributes, are 
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like the prattlings of children compared with the grave and 
majestioutterancesof the Jewish authors! What reasonable 
account can imagination itself supply, except that which is 
invariably furnished by themselves, namely, that they wrote 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost P The more we 
know of the efforts of unassisted reason in exploring the 
domain of theologic science, the more must the Bible be 
enshrined in our profoundest regards. The more extended 
our acquaintance with the most masterly products of human 
intellect, the deeper must be our reverence for that Word, 
which bears on its brow what must stamp it as the progeny 
of the infinite mind. And thus, too, will it appear, how in- 
creasing knowledge in this, as in all other departments, may 
be made to minister incense on the altars of piety. 

Hinduism describes, in glowing terms, the ineffaile felicity 
of its supreme god ; and holds out to its votaries the pros- 
pect of Si, participation therein as fined beatitude. Wherein 
the felicity consists, may be to us incomprehensible ; but 
that is not the question. To us it may appear nothing 
better than the blessedness of a decayed vegetable, or of a 
motionless clod. Still, it is the highest in their estimation ; 
and in order to enjoy it, their supreme god must wholly 
withdraw himself from the administration of the universe, 
and sink into unconscious slumber, — ^as if the cfires of 
government, or the active communication of the means of 
enjoyment to his creatures must be interruptive of his calm, 
unruffled, solitaiy bliss ! This surely looks like infinite sel- 
fishness. Does man stand in need of a divine pattern to sti- 
mulate this predominant propensity in his corrupt nature ! 
Whether so or not, he is invited and encouraged to aspire 
to a share of the felicity of the Supreme Spirit. In order 
to succeed in this end, he must extirpate the disposition to 
share his own happiness with others ; he must resolve to 
enjoy all his pleasures by himself ; he must disregard the 
welfare of friends and qf general society ; he must withhold 
all sympathy from the afflicted ; he must refuse to succour 
the miserable, relieve the oppressed, lend assistance to the 
poor and the needy ; he must take no notice of what is 
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good, and connive at what is evil ; — ia a word, he must 
withdraw himself from the world altogether, isolate himself 
from the commonwealth of mankind, empty himself of all 
concern for any other being, and finally annihilate every 
trace of self-consciousness ; and all this, on the* plea of imi- 
tating the Supreme in the only imitable feature which his 
character presents, — all this, on the plea of earning for him- 
self a share in the uninterrupted beatitude of the infinite 
Brahm. The Bible has taught us to think and believe, that 
the more we resembled our God, the less selfish we should 
become, and the more profitable to our fellow-creatures. 
But the more nearly a Hindu approximates in resemblance 
to his supreme god, the more selfish he must become, and 
the less profitable to all around him. In other words, the 
more he is like his god, the more unamiable, odious, and 
detestable, — the more useless and worthless must be his 
character ; — the more unlike he is to his god, the more must 
he advance in the knowledge and practice of all that is 
** honest, just, pure, lovely, and of good report.*^ Who, that 
has a spark of reason, or common virtue, or natural sensi- 
bility remaining, will not pronounce such a representation 
of the Supreme God not less infamous than false, — not less 
derogatory to his honour, than utterly incompatible with 
man^s best interests in time and eternity I What a glorious 
contrast does the Bible present of the felicity and benevo- 
lence of Jehovah! — His perfect felicity, instead of consist- 
ing in idle indolent slumbers, arises from the ever-active 
contemplation of His own glorious excellencies and all- wise 
designs, — as well as from the perpetual manifestation of 
these to myriads of intelligent creatures whom, in the ex- 
ercise of His sovereign goodness. He hath formed capable 
to the full extent of their capacity, of sharing in His eternal 
beatitude without any diminution of His own. Instead of 
exhibiting, like the Supreme Brahm of Hinduism, an infini- 
tude of selfishness, calculated to stimulate some of the worst 
propensities in man, the example of Jehovah embodies an 
infinitude of disinterested benevolence, fitted and designed 
to summon forth all that 4s noble in human or angelic na- 
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tares. In the history of the divine government, there is 
revealed to us one fact, above and beyond all other facts, — 
a strange and peculiar fact, that stands isolated in solitary 
grandeur amid the depths of an unfathomable eternity, — a 
grand and mysterious fact that has been, is how, and ever 
wiS be, the theme of wonder and admiration to the hosts of 
holy intdligences which swell the triumphs of the divine 
goodness, — ^the unparalleled fact — ^that He who created all 
things, and without whom was not any thing made that was 
made, — ^that He who planted heaven'^s bright arch, and bade 
the planets roll,'' should condescend to assume the form of 
one of the feeblest, and certainly one of the most unworthy 
of the creatures he had mad6,->-and this too, that he might 
bleed and die on Calvary's cross, in order to rescue a ship- 
wrecked world from the fiery surges of divine wrath, and 
lead its ransomed occupants to the peaceful haven far re- 
moved from the windy storm and tempest ! Oh, in the view 
of a fact so marvellous, exhibiting love so> unspeakable, are 
we not challenged to crush every uprising of ignoble emo- 
tion ! Are we not challenged, by the constraining influence 
of a motive which ought to prove resistless because it is 
divine, to impale our wretched selfishneseu and nail it to the 
accursed tree ! 

Besides recognising the existence of one Great Spirit, 
Hinduism does homage to the grandest and most peculiar 
of divinely revealed facts, by distinctly acknowledging the 
existence of a mcred triad or trinityy as well as the ineama- 
turn <if deitjfy to accomplish certain deliverances for mankind. 
True it is that while the distinctive names are retained, the 
fkots themselves, like all others, are strangely metamorphosed 
into the grossest errors. The Trinity of Hinduism is a per- 
fect contztet to the Trinity of Christianity, in its divine con- 
stitution ; as well as in the character, offices, and functions 
of its sacred persons. The incarnations of Hinduism are the 
mort extravagant caricatures of the truth. Many incamar 
tions of tile gods are described at length; but those of 
Vitimn, the second person of the triad, are the most cele- 
toited. Of these, too, there are ten which have risen to pre- 
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emmenoe above the rest. They were designed to aooomplisb 
some good in rescuing the fabric of the world from the 
wa ter of a deluge ; or the Vedas from terrific monsters ; or 
the earth from giants and wicked men. They are also des- 
tined to realize not a little evil ; and to exhibit a great deal 
of what .was worse than ridiculous. In all these respects they 
can never be named, except as contrasting with the incarna- 
tion of our Immanuel. Apart from the design and the ob- 
jects to be accomplished, let us glance for a moment at the 
character of the persons incarnate. Take hg far the happiest^ 
fairest^ and most perfect of them ; namely, Vishnu, in the form 
of Krishna. In this form he was cradled and educated among 
shepherds. In his earlier days he was occupied in tending 
herds and flocks. His youthful associates were the herd boys 
and milkmaids. When yet an infant he began to manifest his 
divinity, by the performance of wonderful feats, — ^assuming 
new and strange forms, — uplifting a huge mountain, which he 
held over the heads of the villagers and their cattle during 
a storm,"" — destroying a multitude of serpents, monsters, 
giants, and tyrants. The fancy of the poet has done its ut- 
most to pourtray the outward beauty, and to embellish the 
person, of the favourite Krishna. He is represented as per- 
fect in loveliness; .the bloom of eternal youth rests on his 
countenance ; his eyes beam with immortal radiance ; the 
fragrancy of celestial flowers breathes eternally around him; 
and he is distinguished by a garland o*f roses, of jessamine, 
and of myrtle, which encircles the divine symmetry of his 
waist, and gracefully descends in blooming and odoriferous 
wreaths to his feet."" And yet, with all his external beauty, 
enhanced as it was by the decorations of art, what was 
the character of the incarnate divinity ! In his youth, he 
selected sixteen thousand shepherdesses, with whom he 
“ sported away his hours in the gay revelries of dance and 
song,"" as well as in all the wantonnesses and levities of 
unhallowed pleasure. In a quarrel with a certain monarch 
respecting some point of precedency, he became so eniaged 
that he out off the head of his rival. He was in the ^bit 
of praotising all manner of roguish, wd deceitful tricks^ 
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With the most deliberate acts of falsehood and of theft he 
was more than once chargeable. And at his door must be 
laid the guilt of many abominations over which Christian 
purity must for ever draw the veil. What a eowtrcui to all 
this is the character of our incarnate Bedeemer f In his 
case alone do we meet with one isolated instance of a per- 
fect original in human form. Of all the infinite variety of 
objects that has ever come within the sphere of observation, 
the character of Jesus of Nazareth stands singular and 
unrivalled — ^the only solitary example within tjhe whole range 
of reported phenomena, of absolute perfection, of unspotted 
excellence. This solitary specimen of inimitable perfection 
may be contemplated as a beautiful whole, in the combined 
assemblage of excellencies which constitute that one trans- 
parent undivided character which was “ without sin.^ Or, 
Its component parts may be examined in detail, in those 
multiplied exhibitions of it in the sacred pages, which, to our 
narrow view, may appear as the manifestations of so many 
separate and independent principles. For, as in the natural 
world, the light of the sun, when reflected from the distant 
mountain, is blue — when reflected from the evening horizon, 
it is red — ^when reflected from many a fleecy cloud, it is 
yellow, — and so of the rest ; — each colour is perfect in itself ; 
and all combined form a perfect whole, — and this perfect 
whole is a pure unsullied whiteness So, in the moral world, 
that holiness which characterised our Redeemer, the great 
Sun of Righteousness, when connected with benefits, is grati- 
tude — when connected with injuries, it is forgiveness — when 
connected with distress, it is compassion, — and so of the 
rest.— Each exhibition is perfect in itself ; and all combined 
make a perfect whole, — ^and that perfect whole is a pure and' 
spotless holiness, — even that holiness which is perfect con- 
formity to the will of God, and the common bond which unites 
and harmonizes the whole spiritual universe, — that holiness 
which, attracting to itself all thsA is beauteous, and estimable, 
and of good report, forma the very concentration of fdl con- 
ceivable moral excellence ; and* which, therefore, necessarily 
rendered its divine possessor the &irest of the smis of 
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moD,^ — the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely.” 

The true Ghni is to be devoutly worshipped and adored, 
not merely in solitaiy seclusion, or in the privacy of the 
domestic circle, but in the public sanctuary amid the assem- 
blies of the people. On this important theme how precious, 
how consistent, ^how sublime the representations of the 
Bible ! Hinduism still retains all the loftiest- terms expres- 
sive of adoralvm and warship^ prayer and prqiee ; but under 
these what vain, and foolish, and wicked conceptions does 
it convey! What horrid and monstrous practices does 
it inculcate! Hinduism has its pnbKe temples too. But 
what are they ! Black, and suUen, and stupendous piles 
reared in the fabled recesses of a past eternity, and covering 
the whole land with their deadly shade. Who are worship- 
ped therein! Not, as may readily be supposed, not the 
high and the holy One that inhabiteth eternity, but three 
hundred and thirty mUUons of deities instead; — ^thus realiz- 
ing one of Satan^s mightiest triumphs, when, as if in cruel 
derision of heaven's economy, with its one Lord of uncon- 
trolled dominion, and myriads of myriads of adoring wor- 
diippers, he has succeeded in implantiiq^ the vile delusion 
that the number of the worshipped may be treble that of the 
worshippers ! Who and whence are these ! Practically we 
are still directed to the clay, and the wood, and the stone ; 
and are told that the infatuated people ransack heaven 
above, and earth below, and the waters under the earth, for 
vital forms after which to shape and fashion their lifeless 
divinities. And, when all vital forms have been exhausted, 
they next task their ingenuity and rack their imagination 
in oombining these into an endless variety of unnatural com- 
pounds, to whidi may emphatically be apjdied the language 
of the CSiristian poet, — 

* All monstroiifl, all prodigioiis thiiigi ; 

Abomiiiabl^ annttenble, and worse 

lliea fiiUee yet bmre feigned, or Smut eonoeiyed,— 

Goigoiii, end bydna, and chimeree dire.” 

And oh, whnt an appalling spectade, every where to wit- 
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ness mnhitiides endowed with reasonalble souls and immor* 
tal spirits, rending the air with the deafening shout, — 
‘‘ Behold, these be thy gods, O Hindustan ! ^ 

Showing how often and in what aggravated forms man 
hath violated the divine law, in thought, word, and deed, — 
how utterly incapable he is, in his faDen, sinful estate, of 
complying with its unmitigated demands, — and how impos- 
sible it is, without an absolute fulfilment of its minutest 
requisitions, to inherit eternal life, — we are driven in despair 
to look around us for some finished s^d^ituiimary oledienee. 
But instead of seeking tetuge in the all-perfect everlasting 
righteousness wrought out by the Divine Redeemer, — probed 
in which we may challenge the law of vengeance itself to 
become the law of recompense, — Hinduism, while it unquali- 
fiedly acknowledges the necessity of a perfect righteousness, 
boldly assumes the possibility of man’s working out, by deeds 
of merit, a righteousness of his own, which must confer a 
right and title to claim a share of the felicities of heaven, or 
the ineflable beatitude of the Eternal Spirit. Its principal 
end and design, like that of all pagan and infidel philosophy, 
is to cherish in the corrupt heart of lapsed man, the seed 
and rudiment of the covenant of works, — ^to promote to the 
utmost, the spirit of that proud self-dependence ; the spirit 
of that heaven-defying self-righteousness which has been 
emphatically styled the heresy of old nature ^ — to prove, how, 
without the infusion of divine grace or any obligation at all 
to the divine ^4nercy, man may raise himself to a state of 
integrity and perfection, by the sheer force of his own inhe- 
rent powers, and the vigorous application of his own self- 
cultivated faculties — ^yea, madly to attempt to demonstrate 
how vain, weak, and sinful man may, by his own unaided 
efforts, become possessed on earth of something like plenary 
omnipotence,-^inay, without any interposition on the part 
of Qod, scale the empyrean heavmis — ^and, overleaping the 
gulph between the finite and the infinite, may finally incor- 
porate himself with the very essence of the Supreme Spirit ! 

Knowing man’s guilt, as a violator of the divine law, and 
his consequent desert of etemid panisbrnrat, — how the per- 
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sonal endurance of the threatened penalties would consign 
him to irremediable perdition, — and how the heavens and 
the earth shall pass away, sooner than one jot or tittle of 
these penalties shall be abated, — we naturally inquire after 
some allrsufficiewt atonement for transgreesion^ But instead 
of pointing to the one-atoning sacrifice of infinite value, — 
the mysterious all-prevailing sacrifice of the incarnate Deity, 
—Hinduism, while it distinctly inculcates the necessity of 
expiation and atonement, still directs to the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and a thousand varied tortures which shock 
and harrow the feelings of humanity ; — ^and it tells its de- 
luded votaries that these be the propitiations for sin, which 
satisfy the divine law, and mollify and appease its own 
sanguinary divinities. 

Knowing man's vileness and pollution, we earnestly seek 
for some fountain that can cleame from sin and all its stains. 
But instead of guiding to that which was unsealed by the 
death of the blessed Immanuel, Hinduism, while it strongly 
maintains that purification is indispensable, impels its my- 
riads of myriads of blinded followers to betake themselves 
to the troubled waters of some turbid earthly stream ; and 
declares, that these be the waters which purify the soul and 
prepare it for the joys of immortality. 

Knowing how religion is designed to exalt the soul from 
earth to heaven, we look for its hallowed influences on the 
mind. But instead of insuring the expansion of the mental 
powers, and the elevation of the affections to those objects 
of transcendent purity which are unseen and eternal, Hin- 
duism, — while it clearly recognises the utter unsatisfactori- 
ness of all temporal objects, — as if borne down under a 
conviction of the utter depravity of man's moral nature, and 
its own hopeless inability to provide an adequate remedy, 
either enjoins its unhappy victims at once to strive and ex- 
tirpate the moral powers and sensibilities altogether; or 
labours to reduce them under an all-absorbing system of 
l:^riigious mechanism, which soon entwines itself around eveiy 
faculty, checks eveiy noble aspiring, cramps every energy, 
impedes every genial current of thought and feeling, till the 
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i^hole soul becomes sluggish, frozen, and cheerless, like the 
ice-chained hills and waters of an arctic winter. 

Knowing the vmom of wnmingled f uture bliss which cheer 
the faithful in their pilgrimage through the wilderness of 
life, — how they exult in the assured hope of being conducted 
to the very fountainhead of divine pleasures, a single draught 
of which might eternally satisfy, and yet every moment is 
filled with new delights, new ravishments, — how the fountain 
itself shall overflow into rivers, whose tides of love and joy 
swell higher and higher, so that every succeeding measure 
of time must superabound more than that which preceded 
it, — and how, after myriads of ages, countless as the atoms 
which constitute the material universe, shall have rolled away, 
there will still remain immeasurable heights, unfathomable 
depths, and incomprehensible lengths and breadths of divine 
ineffable bliss to be enjoyed as the gladsome heritage of 
the righteous ; — Knowing all this, we earnestly inquire what 
prospects Hinduism holds out to its hosts of willing wor- 
shippers ! But instead of leading them to contemplate the 
joys and pleasures which are at God’s right hand, for ever” 
moroy as their enduring portion, it destines one to migrate 
through millions of painful future births, — another, to aim 
at a temporary abode in a region of unbounded sensual 
indulgencies, — and a third, the most perfect of all, to aspire 
after a literal absorption in the Deity, which amounts to a 
loss of individuality or personal identity, that is, in very 
truth, to a total extinction of self-consciousness ; — ^and thus, 
the very highest reward which that gloomy system offers to 
its degraded votaries, is neither more nor less than the last 
expedient of the sceptic and the scoffer, the horrid annihila- 
tion of the Atheist ! 

But enough : — when in this manner we take the complete 
round of Hinduism, and survey it in all its parts and in 
every form, and still find that it every where spreads out 
before us, like a dark and boundless universe, — 

** Where all life dies, and death lives,'*— 

Oh, should we not be ready to exclaim : — Better far escape 
from the darkness and the gloom which the great enemy of 
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God and man hath^ strewn over the broad and shining at- 
mosphere of truth in the benighted realm of India, and 
follow at once the Greek and Boman poets in their goigeous 
fictions, and dwell with them in imagination amid the bowers 
of the Fortunate Islands, and luxuriate amid the loveliness of 
the gardens of the Hesperides ! — Better far live and feast 
on the acJcmwUdged musingi of faney^ and sink into the 
grave amid the dreams of poetry^ than pretend to live and 
feast, like these poor idolaters, on corrwptiom of divine truths 
and mock representatiom of the designs of heaven^ and then 
sink into the grave, deluded, unhappy, and forlorn ! And 
ought not all who have, in spirit and in truth, named the 
name of Jesus, and thereby drunk out of the fount itself of 
heavenly bliss, to be more* than ever prepared to return 
a quick and sympathetic response to our petition, when, in 
order to demolish so gigantic a fabric of idolatry and super- 
stition, we now call upon them to consecrate their prayers, 
their substance, and their lives, to the promotion of the 
great work of redeeming love among all the kindreds of the 
nations ! 

We cannot, however, conclude without observing, that in 
every nominally Christian community, there are two distvnct 
dosses on whose minds all statements like the preceding 
produce very different, and even opposite effects. In regard 
to the one class, the bare mention of the fact that such 
multitudes are perishing so miserably for lack of knowledge^ 
will operate with irresistible potency, awaken the liveliest 
sympathy, and arouse to the most vigorous endeavours to 
relieve the spiritually destitute. And why ? Because their 
own souls have been previously made alive to the infinite 
evil and danger of sin, the glories of redemption, and the 
realities of eternity. On the other class the same statement 
of facts will produce no such effects. And why ! Because 
their own souls have not yet been awakened, not yet re- 
newed, not yet sanctified, and, consequently, not yet sus- 
ceptible of spiritual impression. Now, if the aouls of men 
be unawakened from the lethargy of nature ; destitute of a 
proper, healthy, renovated tone ; devoid of moral and spin- 
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tual BUBoeptibility, — no expression of spiritual wants and 
maladies can affeot them; no spirituid miseries, bowers 
dreadful ; no spiritual dangers, however appalling ; no spiri- 
tual cries for help, however piercing, can produce a vital 
sympathy — a deep and enduring impression — a keen and 
heart-stirring concern for the spiritually wretched. To the 
people who are thus devoid of spirituaf susceptibility, or, in 
other words, imregeneraU^ — and these, alas, compose the 
fearful majority of every community, — we might present 
pictures of spiritual woe, and images of spiritual horror, and 
yet utterly fail in awakening that deep-toned sensibility 
which would rush forth resistlessly, like the electric fluid, to 
its proper object. Indeed, to address such pereons at all on 
such subjects as the present, seems like beating the air to 
elicit light, or striking the flinty rock to cause the waters 
to gush out ; — or, if one becomes impassioned with his 
theme, he can only, in their eye, exhibit a spectacle similar 
to that of the man who, in the heat of enthusiasm, the fer- 
vour of passion, or the madness of despair, would turn round 
and caU upon the glittering stream, and the shady grove, 
and the ragged rock, to listen to his plaint, to sympathize 
with him in his sorrow, to rejoice with him in his joy. 

In the case, then, of such persons as those now described, 
what is the true way of securing the necessary attention to 
the wants and imploring cries of the heathen ? The only 
true, the only infallible way must be, first to excite a spiri- 
tual susceptibility in their aton minds,— to awaken in them- 
eehee a Uvelg pereanaJ concern /or the salvation of their own 
souls. This grand end being once accomplished, the most 
barren statement of spiritual destitution will suffice. This 
left undone, all facts and arguments will prove of little or no 
avail. If facts, and arguments, and vivid representations 
were visible, tangible, measureable quantities, we might raise 
them, pile above pile, till in bulk the aggregate equalled 
the lofty mountains— possessed of force more than sufficient 
to crush into atoms %U dwarfish objections, and so over- 
whelm the soul, — ^but not sufficient to melt it into the ten- 
derness of spiritual sympathy, or subdue it into the eahn 

o 
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resoluteness of spiritual conviction. To effect this end, the 
soul must be brought into contact with another substance, 
even the imperishable Word of God. To this union of the 
soul and word must be applied the baptism of fire — ^the 
arousing life-giving energy of the Spirit of God. Then, in- 
deed, would darkness be suddenly exchanged for light, and 
coldness for warmth, and deadness for vitality, and impene- 
trable hardness for tho quick and ready susceptibility of 
every moral and spiritual impression ; — and then would the 
bare statement about dead and dying men — miserable men 
daily sinking into the abyss of an unprovided eternity — 
cause those awakened susceptible spirits to rush forth in- 
stantaneously to the relief of the perishing — ay, though the 
price of the effort were death ! 

Oh, then, that the Lord would rend His heavens, and 
come down as in the days of old, and pour out the plentiful 
effusion of His Holy Spirit, without whose almighty energy 
no soul dead in trespasses and sins ’’ can ever be quickened 
or savingly impressed ! Oh, that thousands and tens of 
thousands in every city and district of this professed Chris- 
tian land, were stirred up to cry out, What must we do to 
be saved! For then, — ^but not till then, — would all our 
entreaties and all our appeals in behalf of the perishing 
heathen be cheerfully and mivermlly responded to ; — then, 
would contributions be ^pmtaneously poured in rich profusion 
into the Christian treasury; — ^then, would thousands and 
tens of thousands of prayers be daily ascending into the ears 
of Jehovah, Lord of hosts; — ^then, would' the arm of Omni- 
potence be moved by a power which Omnipotence alone 
can bestow; — ^then, would the streams of grace descend 
like rain upon the mown grass, or showers that water the 
spring ; — ^then, might the earth be made to yield her richest 
increase, and the whole earth be filled with the glory of the 
great Jehovah ; — ^and then might all kindreds, and tribes, 
and nations, be ready to combine in one song — one universal 
shout of hallelujah unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and to the Lamb for ever and ever. — Amen. 
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butions of professing Christians — Reflections on the final triumphs 
of the Gospel over the superstitions and idolatries of the Ganges 
— The Goddess KaUy her sanguinary character and worship— 
The Patroness of thieves and murderers — The Charak Pujdhy 
or swinging festival— Various selfinfikted tortures described—* 
Account of the great day of the festivaly when multitudes resort to 
the celebrated temple of Kalughaty in the neighbourhood of Cal- 
cutta— Sketch of the appearance of the grou^ of devotees^ of the 
temple and monster-block of the ii(d—Crud practices rf Ae wor- 
shippers— Their frantic revelries contrasted with the solemnities 
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^ a Christian SeMath in Cheat Britain — CaU npon Christians 
to come forth to ^ the help of the Lord against the mighty r 

When Sir WUliam Jones, on his voyage to Bengal, found 
one evening, on inspecting the observations of tho day, that 
India lay before him, and Persia on the left, whilst a breeze 
from Arabia blew nearly on the stem, his mind caught fire 
at the enchanting novelty of his situation. “ It gave me,” 
says he, inexpressible pleasure to find myself in the midst 
of so noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled by the vast 
regions of Asia, which has ever been esteemed the nurse of 
sciences, the inventress of delightful and useful arts, the 
scene of glorious actions, — fertile in the productions of human 
genius, abounding in natural wonders, and infinitely diversi- 
fied in thd forms of religion and government, in the laws, 
manners, customs, and languages, as well as in the features 
and complexions of men.*^ 

Now, suppose any one of those whom we now address, — 
fraught with the love of God and of souls, and bent on an 
embassy of mercy, — were on a voyage to India, and the place 
of your destination the same as that of the great orientalist : 

' — suppose, too, that your mind, like his, were amply stored 
with the richest treasures of classic lore : — suppose, farther 
still, that you were actually approaching that portion of the 
noble amphitheatre*^ which the Great Mogul, in his imperial 
decrees, constantly designated the paradise of nations,” and 
that your proximity to the wondrous scene had enkindled your 
soul into unwonted ardour, and had caused the brightest 
visions of story and of song,*” to start into seeming realities 
before the entranced imagination : — ^what would you expect 
first to behold! — ^Nought, it may be, resembling what one of 

namely, trees of enormous size, growing out of the earth, 
like other trees, the substance of which conristed of the pur- 
est gold,” — ^thus furnishing the antitype of the otherwisebold 
imagery of our great Epic Poet, when he writes of ambro- 
sial fruits and wgetaUe paid,'*' Nought so marveHous as this, 
may you redly anticipate; and yet, your, expectations, raised 
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to the highest pitch, may throw yon .into a fever of anxiety 
for the first glimpse of the long wished for land of promise. 

Suddenly the master of the vessel may be heard joyously 
to exclaim, Ah, there it is — ^there it is at last.^ What 
is — ^what is!^ — may you impatiently demand — while, with 
thrilling eagerness, you turn your eyes towards the shore. 
But nothing may you at first be able to detect. The reason 
soon becomes obvious. That part of the coast is low and 
flat, consisting of a broad sandy beach, thinly skirted with 
tufts of the cocoa, and other species of palm-tree. It con- 
tains but one conspicuous object, — ^the summit of which the 
experienced eye of the commander had caught in the dim 
and distant horizon, long before the mainland appeared. 
And what is this ! It is the loftiest object with which that 
region is adorned or desecrated, — an object, the name of 
which the labours of the Christian philanthropist have ren- 
dered as familiar as any household sound, — ^an object which 
our hardy mariners have turned to far better account than 
the native proprietors ; since, from its towering promi- 
nence, it is used by them as their principal sea mark in 
guiding them to the mouth of the Ganges : — ^it is none 
other than the celebrated pagoda or temple of Juggemath 
in Orissa. 

The temple of Juggemath, or rather Jagatrnath, the 
lord of the world !'” — A glorious title impiously attributed to 
the senseless object which bears it, as if in daring insult to 
the Majesty of heaven, — ^yet well befitting, as expressive of 
that despotic lordship'' which has, from generation to gene- 
ration, been exercised over the myriads of a world lying in 
wickedness," who have fallen victims .to its destructive sway. 
Ah ! if you possess the spirit of Christian zeal and love, how 
must youjrdassic musings be cruelly broken in upon and dis- 
persed at the utterance of that tragic name f And, when at 
length your own eyes are fastened on the huge red granite 
pile, how must the gay visions of fiancy evanish brfore the 
rush of other recollections, and widely differing associations ! 
While actually gazing at it, can you help lecalUng to remwi- 
brance all that you had ever read or heard of the scene 
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before you I Imposmble. All must come crowding into the 
mental perspective with a peculiar vividness never felt before. 
And when you think of the monsteivblock of the idol^ with 
its frightfidly grim and distorted visage^ so justly styled 
the Moloch of the East ; ^ sitting enthroned amid thou- 
sands of massive sculptures, the representative emblems of 
that cruelty and vice which constitute the very essence of 
his worship : — ^when you think of the countless multitudes 
that annuaHy congregate there from ail parts of India, 
many of them measuring the whole distance of their weary 
pilgrimage with their own bodies : — when you think of the 
merit-earning austerities constantly practised by crowds of 
devotees and religious mendicants, around the precincts of 
the “ holy city,’’ — some remaining all day “ with their head 
on the ground and their feet in the air ; others with their 
bodies entirely covered with earth, — some cramming their 
eyes with mud and their mouths with straw ; while others lie 
extended in a puddle of water,— here, one ihan lying with 
his foot tied to his neck, or with a pot of fire on his breast ; 
and there, a third, enveloped in a net-work of ropes — when, 
besides these self-inflicted torments, you think of the frightful 
amount of involuntary suffering and wretchedness, arising 
from the exhaustion of toilsome pilgrimages, the cravings of 
famine, and the soourgings of pestilence : — when you think of 
the day of high festival, — ^how the horrid king” is dragged 
forth from his temple, and mounted on his lofty car in the 
presence of hundreds of thousands that cause the very earth 
to shake with shouts of “ Victory to Juggemathour lord!” 
— ^how the ofiiciating high-priest, stationed in front of the 
elevated idol, oommenoes the public service by a loathsome 
pantomimic exhibition, accompanied with the utterance of 
filthy blasphemous songs, to which the vast multitude at 
interv^k respond, not in strains of tuneful melody, but in 
loud ‘‘ yells of approbation united with a kind of hissing 
applause:” — when you think of the carnage that ensues in 
the name of sacred offering, — ^how, as the ponderous machine 
rolls on, “ grating harsh thunder,” one and another of ihe 
more enthusiastic votaries throw themselves beneath the 
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wheels, and are instantly crushed to pieces, the infatuated 
victims of helliA superstition : — ^when you think of the 
numerous Golgothas that bestud the neighbouring plain, 
where thedogs, jackals, and vultures semn to live on human 
prey ; ^ and of those bleak and bkrren sands that are for- 
ever whitened with the skulls and bones of deluded pilgrims 
which lie bleaching in the sun : — ^when you think of all this, 
and much more, which Buchanan and others have committed 
to immortal record, and have the whole pictured to the 
mind’s eye more vividly than it had ever been, in consequence 
of the immediate presence of the temple itself as an object 
to the eye of sense, — oh, in the midst of such Heart-rending 
scenes, how must your glowing classical reveries appear as 
incongruous as would the songs of boisterous merriment amid 
requiems for the dead ! 

Still, you may have no adequate conception of the extent 
of Juggemath’s dominion. You had heard before of the 
celebrated temple in Orissa, at which you are how supposed 
to be gazing. And, perhaps, your only consolation may be 
founded on the belief, that, in beholding it, you have not 
only seen the worst, but have seen all. What, then, must 
be your feelings when assured of the contrary ! As there 
are numbers of sacred rivers in India,'^but the Ganges, from 
being the most sacred, has acquired a monopoly of fame, — 
so there are many shrines of Juggemath in India, though 
the one at Puri, from being the largest and most venerated, 
has, in like maimer, acquired exclusive celebrity. In hun- 
dreds, or rather thousands of places, where there are no 
temples, properly so called, there are still images and cars of 
Juggernath, — fashioned after the model of the great proto- 
types at Orissa. There is scarcely a large village in all Ben- 
gal without its car of J uggemath. In Cidcutta and its neigh- 
bouriiood there are scores of them — varying in size from a few 
feet up to thirty or forty in height. What a view must open 
up to you of the fearful extent and magnitude of this destruc- 
tive superstition, when you try to realize the faet, that, on 
the anniversary occasion of the car-festival, all the millions 
of Bengal arc in motion ; — that, when the great car at Puri 
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is dragged forth amid the shoots and aoelama t a o ps -of hmor 
dreds of thousands assembled from all pants of India, on the 
very same day, and at the very same hour, there are liiai* 
dreds of cars rolled along throughout the widely scattered 
districts and cities and villages of the land : — eo tiiat there 
are not merely hundreds of thousands, but literally mfflioM, 
simultaneously engaged in the celebration of oigies, so 
stained with licentiousness and blood, that, in the compari- 
son, we might almost pronounce the Bacchanalia of Greece 
and Borne innocent and pure ! 


Leaving the temple of Juggemath, you direct your course 
eastward to the estuary of the Ganges, — ^glad to escape fh>m 
the contemplation of an object which has .so fatally eclipsed 
your bright visions of India. But you soon find that, bad 
as Juggemalli may be, his temple is only the beginning of 
horrors. Worthy sentinel it verily is, to be stationed at 
the portals of so benighted a land ! But it is no more than 
the sentinel. 'The next part of the coast which you reach 
is the Island of Ganga Sagmr, — ^where the great western or 
holiest branch of the Ganges unites its waters with those 
of the Indian Ooean, — so called from the Sanskrit appella- 
tion, or and or retwr ; which latter term 

is now appropriated and emphatically applied to denote the 
Ganges, the chief of rivers ; on the same principle that 
or book, is made to distinguish the Word of Gt>d os the 
chief of books. Looking at the island, you see nothing 
peculiarly attractive about it. On the contrary, it is a fiat, 
swampy, and cheerless shore, bordered with tall forest trees 
and thick underwood, and rank putrid vegetation,— consti- 
tuting an apparmitly interminable jungle, which <me might 
easily imagine, as Bishop Heber truly remarks, to be 
habitation of every thing monstrous, disgusting, and danger- 
008, from the tiger and cobra de oapello down to the scor- 
^^n and musqoito, — ^from the thundei^storm to the fever 
And yet this dreary island is the scene of one of the. most 
eelebrated places of pilgrimage in India. Its peculiar sane- 
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tity arises from its situation at the junction or point of con- 
fluence of the Ganges and the ocean, — where the purifying 
virtue of the waters is believed to be mightily increased. 
Here there is a ruinous temple, erected in honour of the 
great sage Kapila, — the founder of one of the chief schools 
of Indian philosophy, — who is here reverenced as a god. It 
is usually occupied by a few disciples of the sage, of the 
class of ascetics who always keep an arm raised above their 
heads ; — some of whom are every year carried off to fur- 
nish a repast to some of their voracious neighbours of the 
jungle. Twice in the year, at the full moon in November 
and January, vast crowds of Hindus resort to this temple 
and neighbourhood, to perform obsequies for the good of 
their deceased ancestors, and to practise various ablutions 
in waters of such purifying efficacy. 

But it is the scale of magnitude on which, as in the case 
of Juggemath and other holy places, the pilgrimage is con- 
ducted that utterly overpowers the very imagination. The 
situation being insular, the pilgrims must provide themselves 
with boats of all sorts and sizes, according to their respec- 
tive wealth and rank. The numbers fluctuate exceedingly, 
though at all times very great. This fluctuation ought to lead 
to the greatest caution in drawing general conclusions as to 
•the increase or decrease of superstition. A few years ago, 
the number was remarked to be unprecedentedly diminished. 
Some zealous friends of India, forgetful of the real cause, — 
namely, the previous visitation of a tremendous hurricane and 
deluge, which swept away tens of thousands of the wretched 
inhabitants, and left the rest to pine under the pressure of 
famine and pestilence, — were eager to infer that the diminu- 
tion must, in part at least, be attributed to the effect of the 
public preaching and animated appeals annually addressed 
to the assembled multitudes by a few faithful and devoted 
servants of the Most High. It was concluded, that the 
bands of superstition must be greatly loosed, and its fetters 
broken^T— -and that the whole fabric must be tottering to 
the dust. Many not less zealous, but more schooled and 
sobcrized by sad experience, pronounced the glowing infer- 
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enoe to be premature. And this eventually proved to be the 
case. At the January festival of 18379 it would seem that 
the number of pilgrims greatly exceeded any thing remem* 
bered by the present generation. It was formally announced 
in one of the public journals of Calcutta, that, on that occa- 
sion, upwards of sixty tAotiaa/nd boats of every desoiiptioo 
were actually counted, abreast of the moejb sacred laddfag^ 
place on the island, — and that, striking an average from the 
numbers ascertained to be on board different kinds of heats, 
there could not be assembled fewer than three hundred 
thousand pilgrims, many of them from the most remote 
parts of India ; — a number exceeding the entire population 
of Glasgow, the second most populous city in the British 
islands ; — ^a number exceeding the populaticm oi Perthriiize, 
the largest and most populous county in Scotland I 

People in this country are ever apt to begrudge the time 
which they are called to expend in devotional exaroisee* The 
very Sabbath is felt to be a burden, because it is an intemqp^ 
tion to their nioney-making and pleasure^seeking psuuidte. 
And as for sermons or religious meetings on other days, they 
are in general noted as nuisances. Business, business,-^pro^ 
fession, profession, — are God-silencing words. If there be 
any affair connected with this world, — business, labour^ — all 
can be readily laid aside. If an agitator, or a demagogue, • 
visit one of our cities, the poorest artizan can resolve on hav^ 
ing a holiday. If there be any raree8how,~if there be an 
exhibition of wild beasts, — if some poor jaded irrationals be 
goaded on a race course, — ^if some mercenary speculator pro- 
pose to soar into the clouds for the amusement of his felldws, 
thousands and tens of thousands of rich and poor can cut 
short ail their engagements, and abandon all their labours. 
But announce a day for solemn fasting and prayer, or an- 
nounce any religious solemnity whatsoever, — and up start 
hundreds of mock-patriots to declaim about robbing the poor 
of their time, and interfering with the business, the pleasures, 
and enjoyments of the rich and powerful. AJi, how different 
the conduct .of the poOr devotees of a fatal superstition hi 
India ! They, at least, are sincere. And in proof of their 
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smoerity, they sabmit to sacrifices of time, and comfoity and 
wealth. Because they believe that some inexplicable holy 
influence will be communicated by a visit to the dark, die* 
mal, and deadly island of Ganga Sagor, hundreds of thou- 
sands will annually abandon their families and their homes ; 
they will travel for months exposed to manifold discomforts 
and dangers, — ^penury and famine, and pestilence often star- 
ing them in the face ; they will persevere, though numbers 
of their companions fall by the way, an unresisting prey 
to birds of the air and beasts of the field ; they will perse- 
vere, though they themselves be sinking under accumulated 
suflerings, — ^though death hover over them with menacing 
visage, and they have the certain prospect of leaving their 
carcasses strewn in a far distant land, unnoticed and un- 
pitied, unburied and unknown. Would that the misguided 
zeal of myriads of deluded pilgrims in the East might put 
to shame the criminal worldliness and indifference of nominal 
professors in this highly favoured land ! 

After reaching the scene of pilgrimage, how many of both 
sexes, — particularly the aged, — present themselves as a free- 
fcill offering to the insatiable guardian deities of the conse- 
crated spot! How many have been involmiarUy sacri- 
ficed ! The Prophet asks, “ Can a woman forget her suck- 
ing child, that she should not have compassion on the son 
of her womb T’ Superstition at once responds, She may 
forget."” — And if the watery shrine at Ganga Sagor were 
animated and vocal, it could with direful emphasis re-echo 
the response, She has ten thousand times forgotten."” For 
tbefe is the unhallowed spot, and the January festival the 
solemn occasion on which hundreds of mothers wore wont, 
in fulfilment of solemn vows, to throw their unconscious 
smiling infants into the turbid waters ! — And, oh ! horrid 
to relate ! — They bewailed tiie sacrifice as lost, and the 
gods unpropitiated, if these commissioned not the shark 
and other monsters of the deep to crush and devour their 
hapless offspring before their own eyes ! Blessed be Ood, 
the open and public sacrifice of children on occasion of the 
great festival, is now prohibited by the British Government, 
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But, while the sentiments of the people remain unchanged, no 
enactment of Government can wholly suppress the cruel rite. 

It may be alleged that these particular sacrifices are no 
where recommended in the Hindu Shastras ; — and that it 
may thence be inferred that they must be as contrary to 
Hipduism as they are revolting to humanity. But such an 
allegation, even if well founded, would by no means legitima- 
tize the inference. There are fundameidal prindpleB in Hin- 

cacrificeB must follow as a natural and necessary consequence. 
A solemn vow to the gods, made in peculiar circumstances, 
has all the force of a religious ordinance, and its fulfilment 
is held equally obligatory as any divinely revealed pre- 
cept. Hence, it matters little that public sacrifices of help- 
less children are prohibited at Sagor. As long as Hindu- 
ism reigns dominant, mothers will still make vows, and 
devote their offispring to the gods, — ^and hundreds of chil- 
dren will annually perish by the unnatural hands of those 
who gave them birth. By the prohibition of infanticide at 
Sagor, one of the outlets of the great stream of superstition 
may be forcibly obstructed ; but the stream itself is not 
thereby drained off, neither is its violence in aught dimi- 
nished. It is only made to change one of its channels. And 
BO long as the fountainhead overflows in copiousness, feeding 
the mighty current as it rolls along, one outlet may be shut 
up after another ; but no sooner is the opposing embank- 
ment completed, than the stream opens up to itself an 
adequate outlet elsewhere. 


On leaving the Island of Sagor, you enter the broad stream 
of the Ganges. It displays a very deep and dark yellow tint. 
And no, wonder. For it has been calculated, that were two 
thousand East Indiamen, each laden with fifteen hundred 
tons, to sail down every day in the twelvemonth, they would 
not transport as much solid matter to the ocean as is daily 
conveyed by the ouTi*ont of the mighty stream itself. In 
your progress upwards, you must first encounter the dismal 
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mud banks, and dingy forests, and impenetrable thickets of 
the lower Sundcrbunds, — ^that marvellous labyrinth of wood 
and water, formed by the crossing and recrossing of innu- 
merable creeks and channels, — ^the receptacle for ages of all 
manner of destructive creatures, and still more destructive 
exhalations which load the atmosphere with pestilence and 
death. For, spots there are amid the recesses of these 
gloomy solitudes, so bravely bent on outrivalling the fabled 
Styx and Lethe and Acheron of the ancients, as to refuse 
existence even to savage or reptile life ; — solitudes where, 
save when the tempest rages, silence reigns deep, awful, and 
unbroken as that of the sepulchre. 

As you emerge from these dreary regions, the jungle gra- 
dually recedes from the shore. The banks become enlivened 
by the presence of man. Bambu cottages are seen every where 
to abound, mantled with creeping plants which intertwine 
their tendrils and their leaves ; and scattered villages embo- 
somed in plantations of guavas, and mangoes, and tamarinds. 
And fields there are of fresh and vivid green, every whore 
interspersed with groves of towering cocoa-palms, which 
gracefully wave their feathery plumes in the breeze, — and 
plantains, and palmiras, and banyans of rich variegated foli- 
age, and plants, and flowering shrubs of every hue and colour. 
All bespeak the exuberant bounties of a gracious God. — 
While the stirring novelty of the whole scene ; the unimagin- 
able luxuriance of the herbage; the singular exotic appearance 
of all around ; the green-house-like feci, and temperature 
of the atmosphere C" Bud the fresh flush of vegetable frag- 
rance wafted from the shore ; — all, all are calculated to re- 
gale the senses, exhilarate the spirits, and diffuse through 
the whole soul a strange delirium of buoyant hope and joy. 

Such pleasurable sensations, however, are doomed to be 
transient and short-lived. You have escaped from the region 
of jungle and of pestilence. But you have not escaped, — 
you cannot escape, from the emblems and memorials of a 
loathsome superstition. These seem ever present, and every 
where present. It is tiuly a land of bright and glorious 
sunshine ; yet a land of moral darkness that may be felt. 
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At every step you are irresistibly reminded of the exceeding 
truthfulnesB of the poet's contrast and lamentation : — 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. 

And every prospect pleases, 

And man alone is vile, — 

What though with lavish kindness 
The gifts, of God are strewn. 

The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone ! 

One of the first things which may violently arrest the flow 
of your enjo}rment, may be the disgusting spectacle of one 
or more human bodies slowly floating past the vessel, — some 
white as snow, others black and blue in different stages 
of decay, — ‘all of them uncovered ; and upon them perched 
ravenous vultures, or carrion crows, tearing and devouring 
the mangled remnants of miserable humanity. With your 
British feelings all alive, and not yet blunted by familiarity 
with such exhibitions, you are aroused. You cannot but 
remember how, at home, were a single dead body disco- 
vered in a stream, it would create a sensation through the 
whole neighbourhood ; furnish for days a fertile topic for 
conjecture and remark ; and call forth the investigation of 
the judges of the land. Impelled by your own sense of 
civilized, not to talk of Christian decency, you loudly voci- 
ferate in the ears of the native boatmen, who ply their craft 
all around, to rescue the body from such shameless exposure. 
You are only laughed to scorn for your pains. On ply the 
natives merrily chaunting their boat song of Allah, Allah," 
— ^and even if their oars impinge on the floating carcass, 
they seem to care no more than they would for the contact 
of a log of wood. 

Surprised and horrified, you inquire into the cause of 
such shocking unconcern. The cause is not single ; it is 
manifold. 

First of all, with one,pr two unimportant exceptions, such 
as that of the toeaim caste^ whose dead are buried — and the 
women of which enjoy the unenviable privilege of burying, 
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instead of burning themselves, with the bodies of their de- 
ceased husbands, — ^it is not the custom in that country to 
honour the departed with the rites of sepulture. In the sacred 
books it is required that the body be burnt to ashes on the 
funeral pile — ^the process being accompanied by various re- 
ligious ceremonies. The consecrated places for burning the 
dead are usually at the ghats, or flights of steps at the landing 
places on the margin of a river. These ghats at all times 
present spectacles the most disgusting to every feeling mind. 
The enclosed space may not admit of more than half a dozen 
being consumed at one time, — while a score or two may bo 
in readiness to undergo the fiery rite ; — some dead, some 
groaning in their last agonies, and some putrefying. Hence 
the noxious eflluvia which infect the atmosphere. The fuel 
is often brought, and piled up before the eyes of the dying 
man; who is thus treated, as Mr Ward has justly observed, 
somewhat ^4ike an English criminal, when his coffin is carried 
with him to the place of execution.’’ When once he is laid on 
the pile, should nature suddenly rally, and the supposed dead 
man attempt to rise, the body is believed to be possessed by 
an evil spirit, and is instantly beat down with a hatchet or 
bambu. Who need wonder that such practices should tend 
to extinguish the kindlier feelings in the breast of a Hindu ! 

If the poverty of the relations should prevent their fur- 
nishing the expenses of concremation, the alternative is left 
them, after applying fire to the face, to cast the dead into 
some sacred stream. Hence, one of the most fertile causes 
of converting the Ganges into a liquid cemetery. In times 
of epidemic visitation, the numbers thrown into its waters 
are prodigious. Some years ago, when cholera raged with 
awful violence in Calcutta, it was estimated that about fmr 
hundred bodies, for the most part carried along the streets, 
almost in a state of nudity, slung upon bambus, were cast 
into the river firom the town daily^ for several weeks. In 
such oases, the spectacle every where presented is as revolt 
ing as it must be brutalizing. Among the ships and boats 
at anchor, bodies are constantly floating. They are often 
laslantly thrown ashore ; and then are apt to become a 
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prey to pariah dogs and jackals. At the principal angles 
of the rivor, however, men are stationed, with long poles, to 
push them again into the stream ; and as the tide rushes 
strongly in, they are rolled back. Thus are they driven 
backwards and forwards by the eddying waters, until they 
dissolve into putrefaction by the rapid action of the ele- 
ments, or are devoured by the birds of prey or the monsters 
of the deep. To this degrading spectacle, as well as public 
nuisance, the attention of Grovernment has been again and 
again directed. And lately, the expedient has been adopted 
of maintaining several boats, with a complement of police, 
for the express purpose of sinking all bodies that might be 
found afloat in the stream. In the smgle month of Jnly last 
year it was officially reported, that abreast of Calcutta ahne^ 
upwards of a thousand human bodies were seized and sunk ! 

But there are other sources of supply. Profoundly as 
the Ganges is reverenced by the living, it is not less so in 
the prospect of death. The sacred writings are prodigal of 
imagery in extolling its praises. In one of them, the sacred 
stream is thus addressed : — “ 0 goddess, the owl that lodges 
in the hollow of a tree on thy banks, is exalted beyond 
measure ; while the emperor, whose palace is far from thee, 
though he may possess a million of stately elephants, and 
may have the wives of millions of conquered enemies, is 
nothing.” The distant sight of it is declared to be attended 
with present benefit : the application of a few drops of its 
water may remove much pollution : daily bathing in it is 
followed with inestimable advantages, both in this life, and 
in that which is to come : immersion in it on certain auspi- 
cious days of the moon and certain conjunctions of the 
planets, may wipe away the sins of ten births, or even of a 
thousand : ablution, accompanied with the prescribed prayers, 
on particular days of high festival, may entitle to a residence 
in one of the heavens of the gods, and insure an amount of 
blessings which no imagination can conceive. 

In the prospect of dissolution, its waters are fraught with 
peculiar efficacy in obliterating the stains of transgression. 
To think intensely on the Ganges at the hour of death, diould 
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the patient be far distant, will not fail of a due reward : to 
die in the full view of it, is pronounced most holy : to die 
on the margin, in its immediate presence, still holier ; but 
to die partly immersed in the stream, besmeared with its 
Sacred mud, and imbibing its purifying waters, holiest of all. 
Y ea, such is its transforming efficacy, that if one perish in 
it by accident, or in a state of unconsciousness, he will be 
happy. And what is more wonderful still, it is affirmed 
that “ if a worm, or an insect, or a grasshopper, or any 
tree growing by its side die in it, it will attain the highest 
felicity in a future state.” On the other hand, to die in the 
house, when within one’s power to be conveyed to the river’s 
side, is held the greatest misfortune. But if distance or any 
sudden contingency interpose a barrier, the preservation of 
a single bone, for the purpose of committing it at some 
future time to the Ganges, is believed to contribute essen* 
tially to the salvation of the deceased. Hence the origin 
of many of those heart-rending scenes that are constantly 
exhibited along the banks of the Ganges, — scenes, from 
the contemplation of which, nature recoils, — scenes, at the 
recital of which, humanity shudders. 

When sickness is thought to be unto death, the patient, 
willing or unwilling, is hurried to the banks of the river. 
At some ghats there are open porches where the wealthy 
may find refuge ; or they may seek for partial shelter under 
a temporary canopy. But for the great mass of the people 
there is no resource. They die, stretched on the muddy 
bank ; often without a mat beneath them ; exposed to the 
piercing rays of the sun by day, and to the chilling damps 
and dews of night. Such exposure were enough speedily to 
reduce the healthiest, and pai^yse the most robust. How 
then must it aggravate the last pangs of nature in a frame 
exhausted by age or disease ! How must it accelerate the 
hour of dissolution ! 

Here, you see a wretched creature writhing in agony, and 
no -means whatever employed for his recovery or relief. You 
propose to supply some remedy. Your, offer is scornfully 
rejected. ‘‘ He was brought here to die,^ say those around 

p 
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him, “ and live he cannot now.’’ There, you see some young 
meil roughly carrying a sickly female to the river. You ask, 
What is to be done with her! The reply may be — “ We 
are going to give her up to Ganga to purify her soul, that she 
may go to heaven ; for she is our mother.” Here, you behold 
a man and woman sitting by the stream, busily engaged in 
besprinkling a beloved child with the muddy water, endea- 
vouring to soothe his dying agonies with the monotonous 
but plaintive lullaby, — “ ’Tis blessed to die by Ganga, my 
son !” — “ To die by Ganga is blessed, my son !” There, you 
behold another seated up to the middle in water. The 
leaves of a sacred plant are put into his mouth. He is ex- 
horted to repeat, or, if he is unable, his relations repeat in 
his behalf, the names of the principal gods. The mud is 
spread over the breast and forehead, and thereon is written 
the name of his tutelary deity. The attendant priests next 
proceed to the administration of the last fatal rite, by 
pouring mud and water down his throat, crying out, — “ Oh, 
Mother Ganga, receive his soul ! ” The dying man may be 
roused to sensibility by the violence. Ho may implore his 
friends to desist, as he does not yet wish to die; His earnest 
supplications, and the rueful expression of his countenance, 
may stir up your bowels of compassion, and you may vehe- 
mently expostulate with his legalized murderers in his favour. 
They coolly reply, — “ It is our religion : It is our religion. 
Our Shastra recommends him so to die for the benefit of 
his soul.” They then drown his entreaties amid shouts of 
“ Hurri bol ! hurri bol ! ” and persevere in filling his mouth 
with water, till he gradually expire ; — stifled, suffocated, mur- 
dered in the name of humanity — ^in the name of religion ! — 
and that, too, it may be, by his own parents ; by his own 
brothers or sisters ; by his own sons or daughters ! 

Sometimes strangers, or those who may have no relations, 
are abandoned on the bank, without undergoing the cere- 
mony of drinking Ganges water. Of these, some have been 
seen creeping along, with the flesh half eaten off their backs 
by the birds ; others, with their limbs tom by dogs and 
jackals ; and others, still, partly covered by insects, while as 
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yet the principle of life wa^ not wholly extinct ! The circum- 
stance that they are strangers, or of a different caste from 
the passers-by, is quite enough to steel the heart against 
all compassion ; and to straiten the hands that they will not 
saye. Hence, may a dead body be occasionally seen lying a 
whole day in a public thoroughfare ; and sometimes actually 
trampled on by the throng of an idolatrous procession ! 

The constant exhibition of scenes like the preceding, — 
scenes, which are to be witnessed, somewhere or other, every 
day, yea, and pyery hour of every day, along the banks of the 
Ganges, — ^may well justify the paradoxical exhortation of the 
late Mr Thomas, — “ Do not send men of compassion here, 
for you will soon break their hearts ! Do send men of com- 
passion here, where millions perish for lack of knowledge.'” 

Think of the helpless man in the parable, who lay, strip- 
ped of his garment, wounded, and half-dead, by the wayside. 
Think of the good Samaritan who, though a stranger, when 
he saw him, had compassion on him, and went to him, and 
bound up his wounds, pouring in oil and vnne ; and set him 
on his own beast, and brought him to an inn, and took care 
of him, and gave him to the host, and said unto him, — Take 
care of him, and whatsoever thou spendest, when I come 
again, I will repay thee.*” Contrast this picture with any 
that has now been exhibited. If the one be a personifica- 
tion of the spirit and genius of Christianity, and the other 
a fit personification of the spirit and genius of Hinduism, 
— tell us which bears upon its face the impress of a hea- 
venly descent ; and which the stamp and character of an 
ascent from below ! 

It is impossible to ascertain, with absolute precision, to 
what extent the inhuman practice prevails. Our only re- 
source is a reference to the statements of credible eye-wit- 
nesses resident at different stations. One writes, that 
among the higher classes in particular, hardly any one is 
allowed to depart this life in peace at home, but is taken 
to the banks of the river, and there offered up a sacrifice to 
Bralimanical superstition.*” Another declares, that the 
Brahmans can, as may serve their interest, devote any sick 
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branch of a family to death ; and that by this barbarous cus- 
tom incredible numbers are destroyed.’’ A tl&ird states, 
that from Hurdwar, — where the Ganges gushes through an 
opening in the mountains, and whence it flows with a smooth 
navigable stream to its mouth at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal, — is a distance of twelve hundred miles ; — that in its 
course through the plains, it receives eleven rivers, some of 
them as large as theBhinc,and none smaller than the Thames, 
besides innumerable smaller streams ; — that, through its 
whole course, end along many of its tributaries, the custom 
of exposing the sick more or less prevails ; — ^that, besides 
those who dwell in its immediate vicinity, many are brought 
from great distances to enjoy the privilege of dying on its 
banks ; — and that, if we “ consider the denseness of the 
population, and the number of villages, towns, and cities 
near which the river flows, it is easy to conceive that the 
loss of human life, occasioned by this custom, must be of 
awful extent.” A fourth records it as his deliberate opinion, 
that yearly, thousands of persons would recover from their 
diseases if this absurd custom were abolished.” A fifth, of 
still larger experience than any yet quoted, strongly avers, 
that “ the death of vast multitudes is procured or hastened 
annually, by immersing a part of the body, in a state of 
dangerous weakness, in the Ganges, and by pouring large 
quantities -of water into the mouth of the dying person.” 

From what we have ourselves been constrained to witness, 
as well as from oral communications received from respectable 
natives^ combined with statements like the preceding, we have 
no hesitation in asserting that, — from exposure amid all the 
inclemencies of weather, and partial immersion in the stream, 
and frequent suiTocation with its muddy waters, — ^thousands 
are annually hurried to premature deatii; and that hundreds 
are made to die, who, were it not for these cruel rites, would, 
beyond all doubt, recover, and regain a perfect restoration 
of wonted health. And yet, acts which, in a Christian land, 
would be treated as wilful murder, — ^far from being regarded 
as dishonourable, or* criminal, or deserving of public exe- 
cration, — ^are reputed holy and meritorious, and demonstra- 
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tive of the greatest possible afieotion and kindness. Such 
is the stupifying power of a baleful superstition. To crown 
the whole, it must be added that, according to the tenets of 
Hinduism, when once the sick are fo^rcibly brought down to 
the riser’s side to die, they cannot legally be restored to 
health. The inhuman right of administering Ganges water, in 
its relation to the attainment of future beatitude, is deemed 
to the full as important as the ceremony of extreme unction 
in the Church of Borne. Nor is the similitude less striking 
as regards some of the consequences in this life. He to 
whom extreme unction is applied is devoted to death, and 
placed beyond the pale of all means of recovery ; — he who is 
made to partake of Ganges water must, in like manner, die ; 
or, if he do not, must submit to disgrace and degradation, 
often more difficult to be endured than death itself. This 
alternative has been happily described by a distinguished 
British officer. “ When any person,’^ says Captain William- 
son, “ has been taken to the side of the Ganges, or other sub- 
stituted waters, under the supposition that he is dying, he 
is, in the eye of the Hindu law, dead ; his property passes to 
his next heir, according to his bequest ; and, in the event of 
recovery — which, from a sudden rallying of the vital powers 
or other causes, sometimes happens, especially in cases of 
rapid and great prostration of strength, the poor fellow be- 
comes an outcast. Even his own children will not eat with 
him, nor afford him the least accommodation ; if, by chance, 
they come in contact, ablution must follow. The wretched 
survivor from that time is held in abhorrence, and has no 
other resort but to associate himself with persons in similar 
circumstances.'” I have,*” writes another British officer, 
‘‘ taken a Gentoo out of the Ganges. I perceived him at 
night, apd called out to the boatmen. ^ Sir, he is gone ; he 
belongs to God.** Yes, but take him up, and God will get 
him hereafter. They got him up at the last gasp. 1 gave 
him some alcohol, and called it medicine. ^ Oh, Sir, my 
caste is gone !' — No, it is medicine. — ‘ It is not tliat. Sir, 
but my family will not recoiye me. 1 am an outcast r 
What ! for saving your life ? ‘ Yes.' Never mind such a 
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family-^ And, as a mattor of fact, it may be added, that 
about fifty miles to the north of Calcutta (near Suksagor), 
there are two villages entirely inhabited by those degraded 
fugitives, who have become outcasts in consequence of sur- 
viving the inhuman rites attendant on dying in the Ganges. 
There they intermarry and employ themselves like any other 
low-caste natives. What a revolution would the inculcation 
and observance of the single precept of Christianity, — “ Do 
unto others as ye would that they should do unto you,” — 
effect among the millions of British India ! 

Besides these exposures and immersions of the sick and 
the dying, there are at all times exhibited acts of voluntary 
self-devotement to the Ganges. These acts may bo cele- 
brated in any part of the river, and on any day in the year. 
But there are certain auspicious days on which the per- 
formance of them will be attended with ^greater merit ; as 
well As certain sacred spots, such as Sagor Island, Benares, 
Allahabad, and other places of pilgrimage, where the rever- 
sionary advantages are pre-eminently great. 

When an individual is distressed from the pressure oi 
poverty, or has sunk into degradation and contempt, or is 
afflicted by some malady, supposed to be incurable, it is no 
uncommon thing for him to vow to part with life in the 
sacred stream. By such an act of self-murder, — an act 
which is held to be of the greatest religious merit, — ^thc poor 
man expects riches; and the despised, freedom from re- 
proach ; and the distressed, exemption from sorrow ; and 
the diseased, deliverance from distemper in the next birth. 
Whereas, without such self-devotement, one and all of these 
might die with no prospect of melioration in the next 
migration. 

Bqt apart from those necessitous circumstances that might 
naturally tempt many purposely to part with life, some of 
the Shastras countenance and encourage in others, who have 
not the same temptation, the practice of religious suicide 
in the Ganges ; — pronouncing it, however, unnecessary in a 
Brahman, but highly meritorious in a Shudra. In such cases, 
the reward promised is a temporary residence in the heaven 
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of one of the gods. The person, who has resolved voluntarily 
to renounce his life, is directed, in the sacred books, first 
to ofler an atonement for all his sins, by making a present 
of gold to the Brahmans, and honouring them with a feast. 
Afterwards, putting on red apparel, and adorning himself 
with garlands of flowers, he is accompanied to the river by 
a> band of music. Then, sitting down by the side of the 
river, he repeats the name of his idol ; and proclaims that 
he is now about to renounce his life in this place, in order 
to obtain such or such a benefit in the next world.*” If the 
philanthropist should interfere, offering even to recompense 
him for desisting from the act of self-destruction, the de- 
luded man may probably reply, “ that he wants nothing, as 
he is going to heaven !*” 

All the preliminary rites being now concluded, the devo- 
tee, — accompanied by one or more Brahmans, to offlciato 
on the occasion, and utter the incantations, — ^proceeds in a 
boat into the middle of the stream, furnished with a supply 
of cord and water-pans. Then the pans are fastened to the 
neck and shoulders ; and, while they remain empty, they 
keep the victim afloat. These are gradually filled, sometimes 
by the friends in the boat, sometimes by the devotee himself, 
as he is carried buoyant along the current ; — ^but when once 
they are surcharged, they sink ; and down they drag the 
victim to the bottom, amid the incantations of ghostly con- 
fessors, the rejoicings of friends, and the shouts of applaud- 
ing multitudes on the shore. A few gurgling bubbles rise 
on the surface, and speedily disappear, — all the monument 
that is ever raised to perpetuate the remembrance of the vic- 
tim of superstition. Ah ! how different the scenes in a Chris- 
tian land ! Think of the pastor's visit to yonder cottage of 
the poor; think 6t the tender sympathy that opens an, inlet 
into the inmost soul ; think of the consolation that pours a 
balm into every wound ; think of the solemn prayer that 
excitofi emotions and hopes that are antepasts of bliss ; think 
of the serenity that overspreads the pale countenance of the 
dying man ; — ^and contrast all this with the scene now de- 
scribed, as of frequent occurrence on the bosom of the 
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Ganges, and say, whether yo have ever felt sufficiently thank- 
ful for the privilege of free citizenship, and pastoral superin- 
tendence, in a Christian land ! 

From aJl that has now been stated, no one can fail to have 
drawn some inference as to the low estimate of human life 
in India ; — and low it verily is ; being in general reckoned 
of little more intrinsic value than that of any one of the 
brutal tribes. The doctrines of transmigration and fatalism, 
with their inseparable concomitants, naturally and neces- 
sarily lead to this result. It is Christianity alone, which, 
by unfolding the true origin, nature, and destiny of the soul, 
has conferred all its real worth and dignity on the life that 
now is, as well as on that which is to come ;~so that, in a 
country like India, the glorious declaration, that the Gos- 
pel hath brought life and immortality clearly to light,'*'’ may 
be seen to admit of a new and important though subordinate 
sense and application. 

Some may, indeed, suppose, that the Government of the 
land ought to interfere, . and preserve its own subjects 
from self-destruction. On inquiry it will be found that the 
Government have sometimes^ and in some places^ attempted to 
prevent one or more of these cruel practices ; but, as Bishop 
Heber well testifies, “ with no other effect than driving the 
voluntary victims a little farther down the river ; nor, in- 
deed, when a man comes several hundred miles to die, is it 
likely that a police officer can prevent him.^ 


Should you early in the morning, when about to leave the 
Ganges, approach the metropolis of British India, you can- 
not fail to be struck by the immense multitudes, of all sects 
and of all castes, that resort to the banks of the sacred 
stresSn, to perform their ablutions and devotions. 

Amongst these the worshippers of Shiva, the third person 
in the Hindu triad, appear conspicuous. All thoir actions 
you may observe ; all their devotional utterances you may 
listen to. To a mere stranger, however, all must be unin- 
telligible pantomime. Were the actions and sounds die- 
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tincUy understood^ the following would be found an average 
representation of both. After ascending from the waters of 
the river, they distribute themselves along the muddy banks. 
Each then takes up a portion of clay, and, beginning to 
mould it into the form of the Lingam, the symbol of his 
tutelary deity, devoutly says, Beverenoe to Kara (a name 
of Shiva), I take this lump of clay.^ * Next addressing the 
clay, he says, Shiva, I make thy image. Praise to Sal- 
pani (Shiva, the holder of the triiulay or trident). O god, 
enter into this image ; take life within it. Constant rever- 
ence to Mahesa (Shiva), whose form is radiant as a moun- 
tain of silver, lovely as the crescent of the moon, and resplen- 
dent with jewels ; having four hands, two bearing weapons 
(the mace and the trident), a third conferring blessings, and 
the fourth dispelling fear ; serene, lotus-seated, worshipped 
by surrounding deities, aqd seated on a tiger’s skin. Rev- 
erence to the holder of the pinaca (a part of the Lingam). 
Gome, O come ! vouchsafe thy presence, vouchsafe thy pre- 
sence : approach, rest, and tarry here.*” The Lingam, or 
symbol of Shiva, being now formed, he presents to it water 
from the Ganges, and various offerings, saying, Lave 
thy body in the Ganges, O lord of animals. I offer thee 
water to wash thy feet. Praise to Shiva. Take water to 
wash thy hands ; smell this sandal- wood ; take these flowers 
and leaves ; accept this incense, and this flame ; consume 
this offering of mine (consisting of plantains, cucumbers, 
oranges, plums, and other fruits) ; take one more draught of 
this stream; raise thy mouth, and now take betel-nut^ 
(with various other roots and vegetables). He then wor- 
ships, rehearsing the names and attributes of^he god ; and 
offers flowers all round the image, commencing from the 
east, — ^adding, Receive, O Shiva, these offerings of flowers. 
1 also present these fragrant flowers to thy consort,*Duiga. 
Thus do I worship thee.*” As an act of merit, he repeats, 
as often as he can, the names of Shiva ; counting the number 
of times on Kis fingers. Again and again he worships and 
bows, beating Jiis cheeks, and uttering the mystical words, 
iom, ftom. He last of all throws the flowers into the water, 
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prays to Shiva to grant him temporal favours and blessings ; 
twines his fingers one into the other ; places the image onoe 
i^ore before him ; and then flings it away. 

Thus terminate the morning orisons of hundreds and 
thousands of fellow-subjects on the banks of the Ganges. 
Who can have listened to the supplication of a follower of 
Shiva, one of the purest and best specimens by far in the 
Hindu liturgy, without being forced to contrast it with the 
sublime and all-comprehending brevity of that truly divine 
form of prayer, commonly entitled “the Lord'^s Prayer!’’ 
Who can have listened, without being forced to reflect, 
whether he ever knew before how much he is indebted to 
the Bible for a form of prayer, worthy of the Majesty of 
heaven, and suitable to the real wants of man ! 


After landing on that idolatrous shore, and mingling 
freely with the inhabitants, one is apt to be bewildered and 
lost, amid the endless multiplicity and variety of their rites, 
forms, and modes of worship. An account of the diversified 
observances daily and habitually practised by all the vary- 
ing sects and castes, would fill many a ponderous folio. 
To attempt any such account, therefore, even if practicable, 
would be utterly preposterous. No one could be expected 
to have either the patience or the curiosity necessary for 
its perusal, who was not equally prepared to ply his way 
through the technicalities of fifty volumes of Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But the attempt would be, on other grounds, wholly 
unnecessary. Our object being, not to exhaust any depart- 
ment of Hinduism, but simply to select the leading points, 
and illustrate these by such details as may bring out dis- 
tinctly to the view of the uninstructed, the real genim and 
qdrit of the ^em. For this purpose, a briefer course may 
be adopted and pursued. 

In India, the division of time into weeks has all along 
been observed. The nomenclature of the days is derived 
from the names of the sun, moon, and planets, exactly as in 
Europe. The remembrance, however, of the seventh as a 
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Sohha^th^ or 9acred day of rest^ has boon completely lost. In- 
stead thereof, there have been substituted certain perio- 
dical or anniversary days of high festival in honour of the 
principal divinities. These are so numerous, that it would 
be impossible within our limits to describe them all, as the 
description would be exceedingly voluminous. Every sect 
has its own favourite tutelary deity, .in honour of whom stated 
periodical festivals are held. So that there is scarcely a 
day in the twelvemonth on which the anniversary of one 
or other of the gods is not celebrated by one or other of the 
leading sects, or sub-sects. It is quite enough for our pur- 
pose, to refer to one or two of those festivals which — from 
the superiority of the Deity adored, the prodigious multi- 
tudes that engage in the religious rites, and the universal 
suspension of business among all classes for several days — 
may strictly and truly be denominated national. In Bengal, 
in particular, the consort of Shiva, the destroying power, is 
the divinity that engrosses the largest proportion of* daily, 
monthly, and annual devotion. Like the other principal 
deities, she has been manifested under an immense variety 
of forms. Of these, a thomand are usually enumerated, under 
many distinct appellations. Of the thousand forms, there 
are two that have risen to unrivalled pre-eminence above the 
rest. These are the forms of Durga and Kali. To these, 
therefore, our attention may be chiefly directed. 

In the form of Durga, the consort of Shiva has been said 
to blend in herself the characters of the Olympian Juno, 
and the Pallas or armed Minerva of the Greeks. She is, 
however, a far more tremendous personage than both of 
these combined. Having been endowed by all the gods 
severally with their distinctive attributes, she concentrates 
in herself their united power and divinity. She has thus be- 
come at once their champion and protectress. — Hence, her 
towering pre-eminence above them all in popular estimation ; 
and hence, of all the annual festivals, that of Durga is most 
extensively celebrated in Eastern India. In this character, 
she is usually represented with ten arms, into which the 
principal gods delivered their respective weapons of warfa^re. 
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From one, she received the trident ; from a second, a quiver 
and arrows ; from a third, a battle axe ; from a fourth, an 
iron club ; from a fifth, spears and thunderbolts ; — ^and so, 
from other gods, various other warlike instruments ; together 
with the befitting ornaments of a gol^den crown, and robes 
magnificently adorned with jewels, and a necklace of pearls, 
and a wreathed circlet of snakes. 

Thus martially accoutred, the belligerent goddess is ever* 
ready to encounter the mightiest giants, and most malignant 
demons that dare to invade the repose of the immortals. 
It was in consequence of destroying a giant, of such terrible 
potency as to have dispossessed the gods of their dominion, 
that she gained the name of Durga. As the description of 
this celebrated contest is a fair specimen of the manner in 
which the founders of Hinduism conceived and depicted 
those numberless battles of gods with which the sacred 
books abound, — and as the reiterated rehearsal of it enters 
largely into all the meditations and prayers, the invocations 
and praise, the songs and the hymns of millions of adoring 
worshippers on days of high festival, — it may be well to in- 
troduce the original account of it, though in a somewhat 
abridged form, from the volumes of Ward. 

In remote ages, a giant named Durgd,* having performed 
religious austerities of transcendent merit, in honour of 
Brahma, obtained his blessing, and became a great oppres- 
sor. He conquered the three worlds ; dethroned all the 
gods, except the sacred Triad ; banished them from theii 
respective heavens to live in forests ; and compelled them at 
his nod to come and bow down and worship before him, and 
celebrate his praise. He abolished all religious ceremonies. 
The Brahmans, through fear of him, forsook the reading of 
the Vedas. The rivers changed their courses. Fire lost its 
energy. The terrified stars retired from his sight. He as- 
sumed the forms of the clouds, and gave rain whenever he 
pleased ; the earth, through fear, gave an abundant increase ; 
and the trees yielded flowers and fruits out of season. The 
gods at length applied to Sliiva. One said, he has dethroned 

* Duiga — the & ehort, feroinine : Durga — the a long, masculine. 
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me ; another, he has taken my kingdom, — and thus all 
the gods related their misfortunes. Shiva, pitying their 
case, desired his wife, Parvati, to go and destroy the giant. 
She willingly accepted the commission. Durga prepared 
to meet her with an army of thirty thousand giants, who 
were such monsters in size, that they covered the surface of 
the earth, — ten millions of swift-footed horses, — a hundred 
millions of chariots, — a hundred and twenty thousand mil- 
lions of elephants, — and soldiers beyond the power of arith- 
metic to number. Parvati, having assumed a thousand 
arms, sat down upon a mountain, coolly awaiting the ap- 
proach of her formidable foes. The troops of the giant 
poured their arrows at her, thick as the drops of rain in a 
storm ; they even tore up the trees and the mountains, and 
hurled them at the goddess : — she turned them all away ; 
and caused millions of strange beings to issue from her body, 
which devoured all her enemies except their great leader. 
He then hurled a flaming dart at the goddess ; she easily 
turned it aside. He discharged another ; this she resisted 
by a hundred arrows. He levelled at her a club and pike ; 
these, too, she repelled. He broke off the peak of a moun- 
tain and threw it at her ; she cut it into seven pieces by her 
spear. He now assumed the shape of an elephant, as large 
as a mountain, and approached the goddess ; but she tied 
his legs, and with her nails, which were like scimitars, tore 
him to pieces. He then arose in the form of a buffalo, and 
with his horns cast stones and mountains at the goddess 
— ^tearing up the trees with the breath of his nostrils ; she 
pierced him with a trident, when he reeled too and fro. Be- 
nouncing the form of a buffalo, be reassumed his original 
body as a giant, with a thousand arms, and weapons in 
each ; she seized him by his thousand arms and carried him 
into the air, from whence she threw him down with a dread- 
ful force. Perceiving, however, that this had no effect, she 
pierced him in the breast with an arrow ; when the blood 
issued in streams from his mouth, and he expired. The gods, 
filled with joy, immediately reascended their thrones, and 
were reinstated in their former splendour. The Brahmans 
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recommenced the study of the V edas. Sacrifices were again 
regularly performed. Every thing reassumed its pristine 
state. The heavens rang with the praises of Parvati. And 
the gods, in return for so signal a deliverance, immortalized 
the victory by transferring to the heroine the name of 
Durga. 

Suppose, then, you were in Calcutta in the month of Sep- 
tember, you might every where witness the most splendid 
and extensive preparations for the annual festival of Durga. 
In going along the streets of the native city, your eye might 
be chiefly arrested by the profusion of images unceremo- 
niously exposed to sale like the commonest commodity. On 
inquiry, you are told that wealthy natives have images of the 
goddess in their houses made of gold, silver, brass, copper, 
crystal, stone, or mixed metal, which are daily worshipped. 
These are stable and permanent heir-looms in a family ; and 
arc transmitted from sire to son like any other of the goods 
and chattels that become hereditary property. But besides 
those, you are next informed, that for the ceremonial pur- 
pose of a great festival, multitudes of temporary images are 
prepared. The reason why wo call these temporary will 
appear by and by. These may be made of a composition of 
hay, sticks, clay, wood, or other cheap and light materials. 
They may be made of any size, from a few inches to ten, 
twelve, or twenty feet in height. But the ordinary size is 
that of the human stature. The only limitation is that of 
the form. This is prescribed by divine authority ; and from 
it there must be no departure. Hence all are framed or 
fashioned after the same divine model. This, we may remark 
in passing, is one of the principal reasons why in India the 
arts of painting and statuary have for ages been stationary. 
These images may be made by the worshipping parties 
themselves, — and made so small, and of substances so little 
expensive, that the poorest may be provided with one as well 
as the richest. But if the parties do not choose to make 
the images themselves, they can be at no loss. There is an 
abundance of image-makerB by profession. And, alas! in a 
city like Calcutta, the craft of image-making is by far the 
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most lucrative and unfluctuating of all crafts. If there be 
thousands and tens of thousands of families that are to 
engage in the celebration of the festival, there must be thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of images prepared for it. 

This explains to you the origin of the spectacle presented 
to your eyes in passing along the streets of Calcutta. Before, 
behind ; on the right,, and on the left ; — here and there, and 
every where, you seem encompassed with a forest of images 
of different sizes, and piles of limbs and! bodies and frag- 
ments of images of divers materials, finished and unfinished 
— in all the intermediate stages of progressive fabrication. 
But not only is the sense of vision affected ; the ears, too, 
are assailed by the noise of implements busily wielded by 
the workmen. Y ou step aside, and standing at the door of 
an image-maker’s workshop, you gaze with wonder at the 
novel process. You recall to remembrance some striking 
passages in Isaiah and other prophets, descriptive of the 
very spectacle then exhibited to your own eyes ; — how the 
carpenter heweth him down cedars, and taketh the cypress 
and the oak from among the trees of the forest ; — how he 
bumeth part thereof in the fire, and warraeth himself, and 
saith. Aha, I am warm, and have seen the fire ; and the 
residue thereof he maketh his god, even his graven image ; 
— how he stretcheth out his rule, and marketh it out with 
a line, and with the compass, and fitteth it with planes, and 
fashioneth it with hammers; — and how he then falleth 
down unto it, and worshippeth it, and prayeth unto it, and 
saith, Deliver me, for thou art my god.” All this, and much 
more, in a similar strain, may now present itself with pecu- 
liar vividness to your mind. And you may remember, too, 
how you once thought that such passages of sacred writ had 
now become altogether antiquated. In your native land, 
you never had seen a graven image, nor a heathen temple. 
There all false gods, in the gross and literal sense of these 
terms, had utterly perished from off the earth, and from 
under the heavens. And it had been so long delivered 
from the presence of idols, and idol worship^ that the mere 
remembrance of them had become wholly obliterated in the 
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minds of the great mass of the people ; and but faintly and 
casually revived in the memory of the traveller that has 
gased at the wonderful Scandinavian relics, in the roofless 
stone temples of the North ; or at tlve still more wonderful 
Druidical remains, in the giant columns of the South. You 
remember, on the other hand, how, with the pliant tongue 
of infancy, you had been taught to lisp that there is but 
“ one true, living Ood, the Almighty Maker of heaven and 
earth’’ — and how. you were taught to believe that the God- 
head, in whom “ we Hvq, and move, and have our being,” 
cannot possibly be “ like unto gold, or silver, or stone, 
graven by art and man’s device.” And this knowledge had 
so commended itself to your expanding reason, and your 
mature reflection, that you could not well conceive how it 
was pdssible that beings in human form, and endowed with 
human understanding, should become so bereft of all sense 
as to fabricate gods of wood and stone, the work of their 
own hands — gods that have mouths, but speak not ; eyes, 
but see not; ears, but hear not; noses, but smell not; 
hands, but handle not ; feet, but walk not ; neither have 
any breath in their mouths.” Such descriptions, you had 
supposed, must have special reference to times long gone by 
— to remote eras of ignorance and barbarism — Which may 
figure in the pages of recondite history and hoary antiqua- 
rianism, but can no longer be applicable to the present 
advanced and refined age ; — this age, so boastful of the march 
of intelligence, and the earthly perfectability of man ; — ^this 
age, so vauntful of its transforming rationalism and wide- 
spreading illumination ! Ah ! what a shock to such Utopian 
reveries must be given by the spectacle now presented to 
your eyes, in the very heart of the metropolis of the mightiest 
province of the British empire ! As you gaze at the busy 
operations of scores of image-makers, and hear all around the 
sounding tokens of the presence of hundreds more, how you ' 
must be forced to feel that the language of the prophets, and 
of the Psalmist, is not yet obsolete! How you must be amazed 
to find, that up to this year and month and day of the Chris- 
tian eta, there exists a cotemporaneous.state of heathenism 
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imd heathen Uhage-making ; and that, too, on a scale of in- 
conceivable magnitude— precisely similar to what existed in 
the time of the prophets, three thousand years ago ! Y ea more, 
that so exact is the parallelism, that were you to range through 
the vocabulaiy of all languages for terms to ponrtray what 
your own eyes behold, you could not fipd words or figures 
more aptly representative than the graphic, the almost pic- 
torial, portraiture of the inspired seers of the house of Israel. 

As you gaze at the image-makers, your thoughts pass to 
and fro. The recollections of the past strangely blend with 
the visible exhibitions of the present. The old settled con- 
victions of home-experience are suddenly counterpoised by 
the previously unimagined scene that has opened to the view. 
Your conclusions seem for a moment to vibrate in the bal- 
ance of a quivering judgment. To incline it one way or 
other, and thus determine the “ dubious propendency,’’ you 
again and again watch the movements of those before you. 
You contemplate their forms, and you cannot doubt that 
they aremien. You narrowly mark their countenances ; and 
you cannot but observe the sparks of intelligence beaming 
therefrom. Y our wonder is vastly increased ; but the grounds 
of yoiir decision have multiplied too. And wUere can you 
find more appropriate terms for its annunciation, than in the 
bold language of the evangelical prophet : — “ They have not 
known nor understood ; for He hath shut their eyes that 
they cannot see ; and their hearts that they cannot under- 
stand. And none considereth in his heart, neither is there 
knowledge nor understanding to say, I have burned part of 
it in the fire ; and shall I make the residue thereof nn abo- 
minationl Shall I fall down to the stock of a tree ! He 
feedeth on ashes ; a deceived heart hath turned him aside, 
that he cannot deliver his soul ; nor say, is there not- a lie 
in my right hand ! ^ 

After the abatement of the first surprise, you are impelled 
to address the men : — What, you exclaim, do you really be- 
lieve that, with your own hands, you can, out of wood and 
etraw and clay, fabricate a god ; before which you may fall 
down and worship! No; will be the prompt reply, we 

« 
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believe np such thing. What, then, do you believe! We 
believe, respond they, that we mould and' fashion only the 
representative image or graven likeness of the deity. How, 
then, come you to worship it ? Wait, may be the reply, till 
the first great day of the feast, and you will then see how 
it is rendered worthy of homage and adoration. 

As the great day approaches, symptoms of increasing 
preparation thicken and multiply all around. People are 
seen in every direction peaceably conveying the images to 
their houses. The materials for wonder-stirring exhibitions 
and ceremonial observances, are every where accumulating. 
Thousands of residents from a distance are seen returning 
to their homes in the interior, laden with the earnings and 
the profits of months to lavish on the great occasion. At 
length the Government offices are by proclamation shut for 
a whole week ! Secular business of every description, public 
or private, is suspended by land and by water, in town and 
in country. All things seem to announce the approach of a 
grand holiday — a season of universal joy and festivity. 

Ye British merchants ! — who are so often deaf to every call 
that does not reach you, as it rebounds from the temple of 
Mammon, — would that ye could understand how the continu- 
ance of such a state of society vitally affects yonr pecuniary 
interests ! For many days in succession, no clearances at the 
custom-house for lading or unlading, — ^no tables open at the 
exchange or other public offices for the transaction and de- 
spatch of necessary business, — ^no hiring of native agency, so 
indispensable for preparing or disposing of valuable cargoes. 
Your noble vessels lie motionless, lazily reflecting their 
shadows from the bosom of the mighty stream, — their pen- 
nons idly floating in the breeze. — Your men dispersed from 
want of regular employment, — madly roaming over city and 
country on wild crusades of intemperance and vice ; — con- 
tracting habits of future insubordination and misrule, or 
haplessly treasuring up the seeds of incurable maladies. 
Apart altogether from the tarnishing of the British charac- 
ter, and the ruin of immortal souls, who can estimate •the 
thousands that are thus periodically lost and consumed by' 
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the constslnt recurrence of the Durga Pujah, and other hea^ 
then festivals ? If deaf to the call of your Gk>d and Saviour, 
— if dead to the highest and noblest interests of humanity, 
would that ye were in this case aroused to attend to your 
own ! Would that ye were persuaded to throw those thou- 
sands, that are annually lost to you through the continuance 
of heathenism, into the Christian treasury ; for the express 
purpose of expelling that very heathenism, the continued 
reign of which constitutes your loss, — and then would these 
thousands be ultimately restored to you, or to your children 
in kind^ a hundred, yea, a thousand fold. They would be 
restored to you with an ample revenue at once of glory and 
of profit ; — and in this instance, it would be demonstrated 
how the most rapid advancement of your own temporal pros- 
perity was coincident with the promotion of the eternal 
wellbeing of your fellow-men. 

But to return to the festival. It extends altogether over 
a period of fifteen days. The greater part of that time is 
occupied with the performance of preliminary ceremonies, 
previous to the three great days of worship. Early on the 
morning of the first of the three great days commences the 
grand rite of consecrating the images. Hitherto these have 
been regarded merely as combinations of lifeless, senseless 
matter. Now, however, by the power of the Brahmans — 
those vicegerents of deity on earth — they are to be endowed 
with life and intelligence. A wealthy family can always > 
secure the services of one or more Brahmans, — and of the 
very poor, a few may always unite, and secure the good offices 
of one of the sacred fraternity. At length the solemn hour 
arrives. The officiating Brahman, provided with the leaves 
of a sacred tree, and other holy accoutrements, approaches 
the image. With the two forefingers of his right hand he 
touches the breast, the two cheeks, the eyes, and the fore- 
head of the image, at each successive touch giving audible 
utterance to the prayer, — “ Let the spirit of Durga descend 
and take possession of this image.*” And thus, by the per- 
formance of various ceremonies, and the enunciation of 
various mystical verses or incantations, called mnntras^ the 
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ghostly officiator is devoutly believed to possess the diviue 
power of bringing down the goddess to take bodfly posses- 
sion of the image. The image is henceforward regarded 
as the peculiar local habitation of the divinity, and is be- 
lieved to be really and truly animated by her. In this way 
the relation of the risible image to the invisible deity is held 
to be precisely the same as the relation of the human body 
to the soul, or subtle spirit that actuates it. The constant 
and universal belief is, that when the Brahman repeats the 
muntras, the deities must come, obedient to his call — ^agree- 
ably to the favourite Sanskrit sloka, or verse : — “ The uni- 
verse is under the power of the deities, — ^the deities are 
under the power of the muntras, — the muntraaare under the 
power of the Brahmans ; consequently, the Brahmans are 
gods.'' This is the creed of the more enlightened ; but a 
vast proportion of the more ignorant and unreflecting be- 
lieve something far more gross. It is their firm persuasion, 
that by means of the ceremonies and incantations, the mass 
of rude matter has been actually changed or transformed, 
or, if you will, transubstavUiatedy into the very substance of 
deity itself. According to either view of the subject, whether 
more or less rational, the image is believed to be truly ani- 
mated by divinity, — to be a real, proper, and legitimate 
object of worship. Haring eyes, it can now behold the 
various acts of homage rendered by adoring votaries ; hav- 
ing ears, it can be charmed by the symphonies of music and 
of song ; having nostrils, it can be regaled with the sweet- 
smelling savour of incense and perfume ; having a mouth, it 
can be luxuriated with the grateful delicacies of the rich 
banquet that is spread out before it. 

Immediately after the consecration of the images, the 
worship commences ; and is continued with numberless rites 
nearly the whole day. But what description can convey an 
idea of the multifarious complexity of Indian worship f — 
worship, too, simultaneously conducted in thousands of 
separate houses ; — ^for on such occasions every house is 
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of a wealthy native. Let it be one which is oonstruoted^ 
as usual) of a quadrangular form, — with a vacant area in 
the centre, open or roofless, towards the canopy of heaven. 
On one side is a spacious hall, opening along the ground 
floor by many folding doors to piazzas or verandahs on either 
side. These are crowded by the more common sort of visi- 
tors. Bound the greater part of the interior is a range of 
galleries, with retiring chambers. Part of these is devoted 
to the reception of visitors of the higher ranks, whether 
European or native ; and part is closed for the accommoda- 
tion of the females of the family ; who, without being seen 
themselves, may, through the Venetians, view both visitors 
and worshippers, as well as the varied festivities. The walls, 
the columns, and fronts of the verandahs and galleries, are 
all fantastically decorated with a profusion of tinsel orna- 
ments of coloured silk and paper, and glittering shapes and 
forms of gold and silver tissue. To crown all, there is, in 
the genuine Oriental style, an extravagant display of Imtrei 
— suspended from the ceiling, and projecting from the walls, 
— which, when kindled at night, radiate a flood of light 
enough to dazzle and confound ordinary vision. 

At the upper extremity of the hall is the ten-armed image 
of the goddess, raised several feet on an ornamented pedes- 
tal. On either side of her are usually placed images of her 
two sons ; — Ganesha, the god of wisdom, with his elephant 
head ; and Kartikeya, the god of war, riding on a peacock. 
These are worshipped on this occasiony together with a multi- 
tude of demi-goddesses, the companions of Durga in her wars. 

In the evening, about eight o’clock, the principal pujak^ or 
worship, is renewed with augmented zeal. But what con- 
stitutes pujah^ or wortihipy in that land ! Watch the devotee, 
and you will soon discover. He enters the hall ; he approaches 
the image ; and prostrates himself before it. After the usual 
ablutions, and other preparatory rites, he next twists him- 
self into a variety of grotesque postures ; sometimes sitting 
on the floor, sometimes standing ; sometimes looking in one 
direction and sometimes in another. Then follows the ordi- 
nary routine of obson ances j— spriiikVmge i>£ the iAo\ w\tV\ 
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holy water ; rinsingB of its mouth ; washings of its feet ; 
wipings of it with a dry cloth ; throwings of flowers and 
green leaves over it ; adomings of it with gaudy ornaments ; 
exhalings of perfume ; alternate tinklings and plasterings 
of the sacred bell with the ashes of sandal wood ; mutteiv 
ings of invocation for temporal blessings ; and a winding 
up of the whole with the lowliest act of prostration, in which 
the worshipper stretches himself at full length, disposing his 
body in such a manner as at once to touch the ground with 
the eight principal parts of his body, viz. — the^feet, the 
thighs, the hands, the breast, the mouth, the nose, the eyes, 
and the forehead. 

After numbers have thus performed their worship, there 
succeeds a round of carousals and festivity. The spectators 
are entertained with fruits and sweetmeats. Guests of dis- 
tinction have atar^ or the essence of roses, and rich con- 
serves, abundantly administered. Musicians, with various 
hand and wind instruments, are introduced into the hall. 
Numbers of abandoned females, gaily attired, and glittering 
with jewels, are hired for the occasion to exhibit their 
wanton dances, and rehearse their indecent songs in praise 
of the idol, amid the plaudits of surrounding worshippers. 

Another essential part of the worship consists in the pre- 
sentation of different kinds of offerings to the idol. These 
offerings, after being presented with due form and ceremony, 
are eventually distributed among the attendant priests. No 
share of them is expected to be returned to the worshipper ; 
so that, on his part, it is a real sacrifice. Whatever articles 
are once offered, becotne consecrated ; and are supposed to 
have some new and valuable qualities thereby imparted to 
them. Hence the more ignorant natives often come craving 
for a smaH portion of the sacred food, to be carried homo to 
cure diseases. 

But it is to the almost incredible profusion of the offer- 
ings presented at such festivals that we would desire to call 
your special attention. In general, it may be said, that the 
hulk of the people, rich and poor, expend by far the larger 
moiety of their earnings or income on offerings to idols, and 
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the countless rites imd exhibitions oonneeted with idol wor- 
ship. At the celebration of one festival, a wealthy native has 
been known to offer after this manner eighty thousand 
pennyweight of sweetmeats; eightythousand pounds weight 
of spgar ; a thousand suits of oloth garments ; a thousand 
suits of silk ; a thousand offorings of rice, plantains, and other 
fruits. On another occasion, a wealthy native has been 
known to have expended upwards of ikirty tlmuand p(mnd$ 
tkrUng on the offerings, the observances, and the exhibition 
of a single festival ; and upwards of im ihou9and pownds anr 
nually^ ever afterwards to the termination of his life. In- 
deed, such is the blindfold zeal of these benighted people, 
that instances are not unfrequent of natives of rank and 
wealth reducing themselves and families to poverty by their 
lavish expenditure in the service of the gods ; and in uphold- 
ing the pomp and dignity of their worship. In the city of 
Calcutta alone, at the lowest and most moderate estimate, 
it has been calculated that half a mfftou, at least, is a»nwiUp 
expended on the celebration of the Dwrga Puf€A festival. 
How vast — ^how inconceivably vast, then, must be the aggre- 
gate expended by rich and poor on cUl the daily, weekly, 
monthly, and annual rites, ceremonies, and festival held in 
honour of a countless pantheon of divinities ! 

Ah ! it is when gazing at these heaps of offering so la- 
vishly poured into the treasury of the false gods of hea- 
thenism, that one is constrained to reflect, in bitterness of 
q[>irit, on the miserable contrast presented by the scanty, 
stinted, and shrivelled offerings of the professed worship- 
pers of the true God in a Christian land I Would that 
in this respect the disciples of Christ could be induced 
to learn a lesson from the blinded votaries of Hinduism ! 
Take the case of a renowned city, — ^the third, in point of 
wealth and commercial importance in the British empire ; — 
a city on whose escutcheon and banner is inscribed the noble 
motto, that it is to flourish by the righteousness of the 
word.'" What has been, on the part of its citizens, the mani- 
festation of a liberality, that must needs astound all Chris- 
tendom ; — ^and, if it were possible, cause the very universe 
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to resound with the never-dying echoes of its fasne! Wlqr I 
— ^this great city, whose merchants are princes, and the honr 
ourable of the earth ; — this mighty city, that sits as a queen 
among the principalities of the nations ; — -this celebrated 
city did, on a late occasion, in very truth, contribute the 
sum of twenty thaueand pounds to promote, witkim Usdf^ the 
cause of that Redeemer, to whose vicarious sacrifice and 
mediatorial government it owes existence, and riches, and 
salvation, — a41 the possessions and comforts of time, — all the 
prospects and crowns of immortality WeD, beitso! Weat 
once cheerfully concede that, compared with the doings of othore 
in this professedly Christian land^ this is one of the best and 
noblest specimens of modem benevolence. BsA turn now to 
benighted Hindustan, Look to one of its chief commercial 
emporia. Tkere^ on a sii^le festival, in honour of a mon- 
strous image of wood or clay, you find upwards of fits dtM- 
dred thousand pounds expended — ^not dies, but annuaUyi 
After this, talk if ye will, of your liberalities. Boast of 
them. Eulogize them to the skies. Parade them as muni- 
ficent in publid jouroalB. Extol them beyond measure at 
your great anniversaries. Would that, when next disposed 
to trumpet forth the praise of your own doings, ye would go 
and proclaim your magnificent contributions to the cause of 
your God and Saviour in the presence of the deluded hea- 
then, who replenish with free-will offerings the haUs oithsir 
idol Durga. Ah, methinks, that instead of deigning to re- 
ply, they might point, in scorofiil silence, to the multiplied 
tokens and pledges of their own prodigal bounty! — and 
leave you to draw an inference which might well cover you 
with confusion and dismay ! For, what could the inference 
be, were the silence and symbolic movement rightly inter- 
preted and embodied in words! What could it be but 
this ! — “ If the amount of free-will offerings be a measure 
of sincerity in our religious profession, surely our sincerity 
must be a hundredfold deeper than yours. If extent of 
sacrifice of worldly substance, to which we aU so naturally 
cling, be a measure of our love to the object of worship ; 
surely our love to our god, which you reckon a poor dumb 
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idol, must be a hundredfold more iutense than yours towards 
Him whom you profess to regard as the only true God and 
Saviour. If visible fruits be the test of reality of faith, 
surely our faith in the truth of our religion must be a hun- 
dredfold stronger than your faith in the truth of yours. In- 
deed you seem to have scarcely any faith at all. And the 
little you do, has the appearance of being designed to save 
you from the charge of open infidelity, rather than to indi- 
cate a heartfelt interest in promoting the cause and honour 
of your God.*” If a rebuke so cutting, from a quarter so un- 
expected, do not lead to amendment and increase in your 
Christian liberalities ; rest assured, that these poor blinded 
idolaters, whom you affect to view with pity and compassion, 
will one day rise up in judgment and condemn you. 

The subject of offerings is not yet exhausted. At the 
annual festival of Durga, there are also hloody sacrifices pre- 
sented. The number of these, though in general little 
thought of or little known, is very remarkable. When in- 
fidel scoffers have read in the Bible of the multitude of 
sacrifices constantly offered ; — more especially, when they 
read of King Solomon on one memorable occasion sacrificing 
twenty-two thousand oxen, and a hundred and twenty thou- 
sand sheep, — they have not scrupled to denounce the narra- 
tive as wholly beyond the pale of historic credibility,- — as 
partaking so much of the fabulous and the marvellous as 
seriously to damage the authenticity of the entire record that 
contains it. Ignorant men ! ignorant of the manners and 
customs of Oriental nations ; — and, ever true to the charac- 
ter of your race, presumptuous in proportion to your igno- 
rance. Were ye transported to the shores of Hindustan 
now, ye would find up to this day multitudes of sacrifices con- 
stantly offered at temples and in private houses ; in single 
cases almost rivalling, and collectively and nationally vastly 
out-rivalling in number the thousands and tens of thousands 
once offered by the Hebrev/ monarch, — at a time when the 
Sovereign reckoned it no impiety to allocate the resources 
of a State to the rearing of altars and temples to Jehovah, 
Lord of Hosts ; — nor, as the most exalted member of the 
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visible Church, felt it any dishonour for a season to drop the 
functions of royalty, and assuming part of the office of high 
priest, solemnly engage in conducting the devotional exer- 
cises of a national worship. And if the overwhelming evi- 
dence addressed to your understandings had failed to con- 
vince you of the veracity of the inspired penmen, must not 
the testimony of sense as to the, vast numbers of Hindu 
sacrifices, extort from you a confession in favour of the an- 
tecedent credibility of the Jewish record in the narration of 
numbers not more than parallel in magnitude t 

At a single temple in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the 
ordinary number of daily sacrifices averages between fifty 
and a hundred he-goats and rams, besides a proportion of 
buffaloes. On Saturdays and Mondays, which happen to be 
days particularly sacred to the divinity worshipped there, 
thoj number of sacrifices is doubled or trebled; — while on 
great festival occasions, the number is increased from 
dreds to thousands. At the annual festival of Durga, there 
are hundreds of families in the Calcutta district alone, 
that sacrifice severally scores of animals ; many present 
their hecatombs; and some occasionally their thousands. 
It is within the present half century, that the Rajah of 
Nudiya in the north of Bengal, offered a large number of 
sheep, and goats, and buffaloes on the first day of the feast ; 
and vowed to double the offering on each succeeding day. 
So that the number sacrificed in all amounted, in the aggre- 
gate, to upwards of sixty-five thousand t Mr Ward states, 
that the Rajah loaded boats with the bodies, and sent 
them to the neighbouring Brahmans, but they could not 
devour or dispose of them fast enough, and great numbers 
were thrown away."” 

Returning to the scene in the house of a wealthy native 
on the first great day of the festival : — ^After the worship, 
and the offerings, and the dancings in honour of the goddess 
have been concluded, the votaries proceed after midnight to 
the presentation of animals in sacrifice. It is in the central 
roofless court or area of the house that the process of slaughter 
is usually carried on. There a strong upright post is fastened 
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in the ground, excavated at the top somewhat like a double 
pronged fork. In this excavation the neck of the victim is 
inserted, and made fast by a transverse pin above. Close 
at hand stands the hired executioner, usually a blacksmith, 
with his broad heavy axe. And woe be to him if he fail in 
severing the head at one stroke ! Such failure would betide 
ruin and disgrace to himself, and. entail the most frightful 
disaster on his employer and family. 

Each animal is duly consecrated by the officiating Brah- 
man, who marks its horns and forehead with red lead, — 
sprinkles it, for the sake of purifying, with Granges water, — 
adorns its neck with a necklace of leaves, and its brow with 
a garland of flowers, — and reads various incantations in its 
ears, adding, “ 0 Durga, I sacrifice this animal to thee, that 
I may dwell in thy heaven for so many years.” With simi- 
lar ceremonies, each sacrificial victim, whether goat, sheep, 
or buffaloe, is dedicated and slain amid the din and hubbub 
of human voices. The heads and part of the blood are then 
carried in succession to the hall within, and ranged before 
the image, — each head being there surmounted with a lighted 
lamp. Over them the officiating Brahman repeats certain 
prayers, — utters appropriate incantations, — and formally 
presents them as an acceptable feast to the goddess. Other 
meat-offerings and drink-offerings are also presented with 
a repetition of the proper formulas. And last of all, on a 
small square altar made of clean dry sand, burnt-offerings 
of flowers, or grass, or leaves, or rice, or clarified butter, 
are deposited — with prayers, that all remaining sins may 
be destroyed by the sacrificial fire. This naturally leads us 
to answer a question that is often asked, namely. What 
becomes of the flesh meat of so many animals ? Part of 
it is offered on the altar as a burnt sacrifice. But the 
larger part of it always, and not unfrequently the whole, is 
devoured as food. The Brahmans, of course, have their 
choice ; and the remainder is distributed in large quanti- 
ties among the inferior castes. As it has been consecrated 
by being offered to the goddess, it is lawful for all who choose 
to partake of it. 
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It is impossible to note all the mriatiam in the different 
Tnodes in which the Durga Pujah is celebrated by the differ- 
ent castes and sects. Some individuals expend the largest 
proportion in peace-offerings, and meat, and drink-offerings ; 
others in bloody sacrifices, and burnt-offerings : some in the 
dances, and the tinsel garnishings, and fire-work exhibitions ; 
and others in entertaining and giving presents to Brahmans. 
The disciples of the numerous sect of Vishnu, though they 
celebrate the festival with great pomp, present no bloody 
offerings to Durga; instead of slaughtering animals, — 
pumpkins, or some other substitute, are split in two and 
presented to the goddess. 

The multitudinous rites and ceremonies of the first day 
and night of the festival being now nearly concluded, num- 
bers of old and young, rich and poor, male and female, rush 
into the open area that is streaming with the blood of ani- 
mals slain in sacrifice. They seize a portion of the gory 
dust and mud ; and with the sacred compost liberally bedaub 
their bodies; — dancing and prancing all the while with 
Umost savage ferocity. With their bodies thus bespattered, 
and their minds excited into phrenzy, multitudes now pour 
into the streets ; — some with blazing torches ; others with 
musical instruments ; — and all, twisting their frames into 
the most wanton attitudes, and vociferating the most inde- 
cent songs, rush to and fro, reeling, shouting, and raving, 
more wildly than the troops of “ iron-speared” and ivy- 
leaved” Amazons that were wont, in times of old, to cause 
the woods and the mountains of Greece to resound with the 
frantic orgies of Bacchus. 

For two days and two nights more, there is a renewal of 
the same round of worship, and rites, and ceremonies, and 
ilances, and sacrifices, and Bacchanalian fury. 

As tho morning of the first day was devoted to the conse- 
cration of the images, so the morning of the fourth is occu- 
pied with the grand ceremony of unconsecrating them. He 
who had the divine power of bringing down the goddess to 
inhabit each tabernacle of wood or clay, has also the power 
of dispossessing it of her animating presence. Accordingly. 
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the officiating Brahman, surrounded by the members of the 
family, engages, amid various rites and sprinklings and 
incantations, to send the divinity back to her native heaven ; 
— concluding with a farewell address, in which he tells the 
goddess, that he expects her to accept of all his services, 
and to return again to renew her favours on the following 
year. All now unite in muttering a sorrowful adieu to the 
divinity, and many seem affected even to the shedding of 
tears ! 

Soon afterwards a crowd assembles, exhibiting habiliments 
bespotted with divers hues and colours. The image is car- 
ried forth to the street. It is planted on a portable stage 
or platform, and then raised on men’s shoulders. As the 
temporary local abode of the departed goddess, it is still 
treated with profound honour and respect. As the proces- 
sion advances along the street, accompanied with music and 
songs, amid clouds of heated dust, you see human bei^igs, — 
yes, full-grown beings, wearing all the outward prerogatives 
of the human form, marching on either side, and waving 
their chouries or long hairy brushes, to wipe away the dust, 
and ward off the musquitoes or flies that might otherwise 
desecrate or annoy the senseless image. But whither does 
the procession tend \ To the banks of the Ganges — most 
sacred of streams. For what purpose I Follow it and you 
will see. As you approach the river, you every where behold 
numbers of similar processions, from town and country, 
before and behind, on the right and on the left. You cast 
your eyes along the banks. As far as vision can reach, they 
seem literally covered. It is one living moving mass — dense, 
vast, interminable. The immediate margin being too . con- 
fined for the contact of such a teeming throng, hundreds 
and thousands of boats, of every size and every form, are 
put in requisition. A processional party steps on board, 
and each vessel is speedily launched on the broad expanse of 
the w'aters. The bosom of the stream seems, for miles, to 
be converted into the crowd, and the movement, and the har- 
lequin exhibitions of an immense floating fair. When the 
last rites and ceremonies are terminated, all the companies 
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of imago carriers suddenly fall upon their images ; they 
break them to pieces, and violently dash the shivered frag- 
ments into the depths of the passing stream. But who can 
depict the wondrous spectacle ? — The numbers without num- 
ber ; — the fantastic equipages of every rank and grade ; — 
the variegated costumes of every caste and sect ; — the 
strangely indecorous bodily gestures of deluded worship- 
pers ; — the wild and phrenzied mental excitement of myriads 
* of spectators intoxicated with the scene ; — the breaking, 
crashing, and sinking of hundreds of dispossessed images, 
along the margin and over the surface of the mighty stream ; 
amid the loud shrill dissonance of a thousand untuneful 
instruments ; commingled with the still more stunning peals 
of ten thousand thousand human voices ! Here language 
entirely fails. Imagination itself must sink down with 
wings collapsed ; utterly baffled in the effort to conceive the 
individualities and the groupings of an assemblage composed 
of such varied magnitudes. 

Towards evening the multitudes return to their homes. 
Return, you will ask, for the purpose of refreshment and 
repose ! No : but to engage in fresh scenes of boisterous 
mirth and sensual revelry. But when these are at length 
brought to a close, is there not a season of respite ? No : 
all hearts, all thoughts, are instantaneously turned towards 
the next incoming festival, in honour of some other divinity. 
And the necessary preparations are at once set on foot to 
provide for its due celebration. And thus it has been for 
ages past ; and thus it may be for ages to come ; — unless 
the Christian people of these lands awake from the sleep of 
an ungodly, carnal security ; arise from the deep slumber of 
sottish, selfish, luxurious enjoyment ; and come forward, far 
beyond the standard of any present example, to implement 
their covenant engagement to advance the Redeemer's cause. 
Oh, ye who do well to dwell at ease in your ceiled houses, when 
every where the temple of the Lord lies waste ! — ^ye who do 
well to eat, and drink, and be merry, when the multitudes 
of the nations are up in anns against your Sovereign Lord 
and Redeemer, — up in arms against the true peace and 
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everlasting happiness of their own souls, — those precious 
souls that will never die ! — ye may wholly resist every appeal 
that is thus addressed to you at a distance, in words : — 
but, frozen-hearted as many of you are, could ye, we would 
ask, wholly resist the thrilling appeal which the direct cxhi- 
bitioii of the terrible reality would address to you ? 

When we have stood* on the banks of the Ganges, sur- 
rounded by deluded multitudes engaged in ablutions, in 
order to cancel the guilt and wipe away the stains of trans- 
gressions ; — here, assailed by the groans of the sick and the 
dying, stretched on the wet banks beneath “ a hot and cop- 
per sky f** and there, stunned by loud vociferations in the 
name of worship, addressed to innumerable gods ; — on the 
one hand, the flames of many a funeral pile blazing in view ; 
and on the other, the loathsome spectacle of human carcas- 
ses floating unheeded and unknown, amid the dash of the 
oar, and the merry songs of the boatmen : — and when we felt 
our own solitude in the midst of the teeming throng, — a cold 
sensation of horror has crept through the soul ; and the 
heart has wellnigh sunk and failed, through the overbear- 
ing impressions of sense, and the desponding weakness of 
faith. Gracious God ! have we exclaimed, how marvellous 
is the extent of thy long-suffering and forbearance ! What 
earthly monarch could, for a single hour, endure the thou- 
sand thousandth part of the indignities that are he;-e daily 
offered to thy throne and Majesty, 0 thou King of kings ! 
And yet, thus it has been for ages ! Lord, how long will it 
continue to be! — Forever? No; no! When we look at 
the apparently unchanged past, and survey the apparently 
unchangeable present, the review and contemplation seem to 
sound the death-knell of hope, that would cradle us in black 
despair. But when we glance at the future, as pourtrayed 
in the sure word of prophecy,*” we there learn to realize 
the mystery of “ hoping against hope.’’ From these pol- 
luted waters of a turbid earthly stream, we turn the eye 
of faith to the waters of Gospel grace, which are seen, in the 
prophetic vision, to issue from under the threshold of the 
temple of Zion eastward* They swell and deepen into a 
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river. It is the river of life. Wherever it rolls, disease, 
barrenness, and death disappear. Within* it every thing 
moves and is healed. Its banks also are shaded with trees, 
— they are trees of life, whose leaf shall not fade, neither 
shall the fruit thereof ever be consumed. Roll on, thou 
life-giving river! In Judah^s land, bn Calvary'^s mount, 
where the great Redeemer suffered, bled, and died, was thy 
fountain first opened. Roll on, thou life-giving river ! Long 
hast thou been in reaching this dreary moral waste. But 
the time appointed, even the set time, is come. Now, roll 
on and overflow the sterile wilderness with thy refreshing 
waters. Let life and health, verdure and beauty spring forth 
from thy gladdening presence — earnests of millenial glory — 
harbingers of celestial bliss ! 


Next to the annual festival of Durga, one of the most 
popular in Eastern India, is that of the Charak Pujak, 
Strictly and properly, this festival is held in honour of 
Shiva, in his character of Maha Kola , or time the great 
destroyer of all things. In this character, his personified 
energy or consort is Parvati, under the distinction and 
appropriate form of Maha Kali. In the annual festival held 
in honour of the former, the worship of the latter appears 
at all times to have been blended. And, in the lapse of ages, 
the female form of Kali has become a far more important 
and formidable personage, in the eyes of the multitude, than 
the male form of Maha Kala; and often engrosses more 
than a proportionate share of the homage and adoration of 
deluded worshippers. To save, therefore, the tediousness 
of circumlocution, and the intricacy of a perpetual double 
reference, we must confine ourselves to a brief notice of the 
goddess Kal% as connected with the celebration of the 
Charak Pujah. 

It is proper, however, to state, that Brahmans, Kshattryas, 
and Vaishyas, take no active part in the actwd celebration 
of the rites peculiar to this festival. Most of them, how- 
ever, contribute largely towards the expense of it, and 
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countenance the whole of the proceedings as applauding 
spectators ; though some of them, in word's^ profess to dis- 
approve of many of the practices. 

Of all the Hindu divinities, this goddess is the most cruel 
and revengeful. Such, according to some of the sacred 
legends, is her thirst for blood, that — ^being unable, in one 
of her forms, on a particular occasion, to procure any of the 
giants for her prey — in order to quench her savage appetite, 
she “ actually cut her own throat, that the blood issuing 
thence might spout into her mouth.” Of the goddess, — 
represented in the monstrous attitude of supporting her ov/n 
half-severed head in the left hand, with strejims of blood 
gushing from the throat into the mouth, — images may this 
day be seen in some districts of Bengal. The supreme 
delight of this divinity, therefore, consists in cruelty and 
torture ; her ambrosia is the flesh of living votaries and 
sacrificed victims ; and her sweetest nectar, the copious 
effusion of their blood. 

The Kalika Purana, one of the divine writings, is chiefly 
devoted to a recital of the different modes of worshipping 
and appeasing this ferocious divinity. If, for example, a 
devotee should scorch some member of his body, by the ap- 
plication of a burning lamp, the act would prove most accep- 
table to the goddess. If he should draw some blood from 
himself, and present it, the libation would be still more 
delectable. If he should cut off a portion of his own flesh, 
and present it as a buint sacrifice, the offering would be most 
grateful of all. If the devotee should present whole bumt- 
offerings upon the altar, saying, — “Hrang, bring, Kali, Kali ! 
— Oh ! horrid toothed goddess, eat, eat ; destroy all the ma- 
lignant ; cut with this axe ; bind, bind ; seize, seize ; drink 
this blood ; spheng, spheng ; secure, secure ! — Salutation to 
Kali!” — these will prove acceptable in proportion to the 
supposed importance of the animated beings sacrificed. By 
the blood drawn from fishes and tortoises the goddess is 
pleased one month ; — a crocodile’s blood will please her 
three ; that of certain wild animals nine ; that of a bull or a 
guana, a year :-^an antelope’s or wild boar’s, twelve years ; 
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a buffaloe’s, rhinoceros', or tiger's, a hundred ; a lion's, a 
rein-deer’s, or a man's (mark the combination), a thousand. 
But, by the blood of three men slain in sacrifice, she is 
pleased a hundred thousand years. Amid all the voluminous 
codes of Hinduism, there is not a section more loathsomely 
minute, more hideously revolting, than the sanguinary chap- 
ter devoted to the description of the rites and formularies 
to be observed at the sacrifice of human victims. 

Under the native dynasties, it cannot be doubted that 
human sacrifices wore very largely offered. And even now, 
when this species of sacrifice has been condemned and de- 
clared to bo punishable as murder by the British Govern- 
ment, clearly authenticated coses do still occasionally occur. 
During our own brief sojourn in Calcutta, a human victim 
was sacrificed at a temple of Kali in its immediate neigh- 
bourhood ; the sacrificer was seized by the officers of justice 
and capitally punished. About the same time,* the Governor- 
General felt himself called upon to strip a Bajah, in the east 
of Bengal, of his independent rights ; because, in direct vio- 
lation of existing treaties, he had carried off three British 
subjects to bo offered in sacrifice to Kali ! 

Indeed, this divinity is the avowed patroness of almost 
all the most atrocious outrages against the peace of society. 
Is there in India, as in other lands, a set of lawless men who, 
despising the fruits of honest industry, earn their livelihood 
by the plunder of their neighbours’ property ? At the hour 
of midnight, the gang of desperadoes will resort to some 
spot where is reared an image of Kali. There they engage 
in religious ceremonies, and there they offer bloody sacrifices 
to propitiate 'the favour and secure the protection of the 
goddess. Worshipping the instrument that is to cut through 
the wall of the house intended to be attacked, they address 
it in a prescribed form of words, saying, — “ O, instrument, 
formed by the goddess ! Kali commands thee to cut a pas- 
sage into the house ; to cut through stones, bones, bricks, 
wood, the earth, and mountains ; and cause the dust thereof 
to be carried away by the wind !” In full assurance of the 
<livine blessing, and with unwavering faith in the divine pro- 
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tection, they hasten to the execution of their nefarious de- 
signs. How must the very foundations of even ordinary 
moral duties be swept away in a land where theft and 
plunder can be systematically carried on under the special 
patronage of the gods ! 

Again, is there in India, — as tlipre is not, we believe, in 
any other land on the surface of the globe, — a still more 
lawless race of men ; — a close, compact, confederate frater- 
nity, — whose irresistible fate and hereditary profession it is, 
to subsist by murder ? These, too, well known under the 
name of Tfiups^ find a ready and potent protectress in Kali. 
To the divinely revealed will and command of this goddess, 
they universally ascribe their origin, their institutions, their 
social laws, and their ritual observances. Intense devotion 
to Kali is the mysterious link that unites them in a bond of 
brotherhood that is indissoluble ; and with a secrecy which, 
for generations, has eluded the efforts of successive govern- 
ments to detect them. It is under her special auspices that 
all their sanguinary depredations have been planned, prose- 
cuted, and carried into execution. It is the thorough incor- 
poration of a feeling of assurance in her aid with the entire 
framework of their mental and moral being, that has im- 
parted to their union all its strength and all its terror. In 
their sense of the term, they are of all men the most super- 
stitiously exact, the most devoutly religious, in the perfor- 
mance of divine worship. In honour of their guardian deity, 
there is a temple dedicated at Bindachul, near Mirzapur, to 
the north of Bengal. There,, religious ceremonies are con- 
stantly performed ; and thousands of animals offered in sacri- 
fice. When a band of these leagued murderers, whose 
individuality and union have for ages been preserved in 
integrity, resolve to issue forth on their w^orse than maraud- 
ing expedition, deliberately intent on imbruing their hands 
in the blood of their fellows, they first betake themselves to 
the temple of the goddess ; present their prayers and suppli- 
cations and offerings there ; and vow', in the event of success, 
to consecrate to her service a large proportion of the booty. 
Should they not succeed — should tliey even bo seized, con- 
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victed, and condemned to die, — their confidence in Kali does 
not waver ; their faith does not stagger. They exonerate 
the goddess from all blame. They ascribe the cause of failure 
wholly to themselves. They assume all the guilt of having 
neglected some of the divinely prescribed forms. And they 
laugh to scorn the idea that any evil could possibly have 
befallen them, had they been faithful in the observance of 
all the divinely appointed rules of their sanguinary craft. 
How must the chief corner-stone of ordinary morality be 
shaken, in a land where religion is so versatile as to throw 
the ample shield of Divine encouragement and reward over 
the most murderous banditti that ever appeared in human 
form ! 

If such be the general character of this goddess, what are 
you to expf^ct of a festival held in honour of her lord, in his 
character as the great destroyer ^ — a festival in which she, 
too, is adored, as his destructive energy ? 

Most of the sectaries that embrace the form of Maha 
Kala, as their guardian deity — ^belonging chiefly to the class 
of Shudras — are busied for several days before the festival, 
with various initiatory ceremonies of purification, abstinence, 
and exercises of devotion. And those who wish to earn 
great merit on the occasion, are engaged in preparatory 
operations for a whole month. 

The festival itself derives its name of Charak Pujah from 
chakra^ a discus or wheel ; in allusion to the circle performed 
in the rite of Bmnging^ which constitutes so very prominent 
a part of the anniversary observances. An upright pole, 
twenty or thirty feet in height, is planted in the ground. 
Across the top of it, moving freely on a pin or pivot, is 
placed horizontally another long pole. From one end of 
this transverse beam is a rope suspended, with two hooks 
affixed to it. To the other extremity is fastened another 
rope, which hangs loosely towards the ground. The <lcvotee 
comes forward, and prostrates himself in the dust. The 
hooks are then run through the fleshy parts of his back, near 
the shoulders. A party* holding the rope at the other side, 
immediately begin to run round with considerable velocity. 
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By this means the wretched dupe of supei*stition is hoisted 
aloft into the air, and violently whirled round and round. 
The torture he may continue to endure for a longer or 
shorter period, according to his own free-will. Only, this 
being reckoned one of the holiest of acts, the longer ho 
can endure the torture, the greater the pleasure conveyed to 
the deity whom he serves ; the greater the portion of merit 
accruing to himself ; and, consequently, the brighter the 
prospect of future reward. The time usually occupied ave- 
rages from ten minutes to half an hour. And as soon as 
one has ended, another candidate is ready, — aspiring to earn 
the like merit and distinction. And thus on one tree from 
five to ten or fifteen may be swung in the course of a day. 
Of those swinging posts there are hundreds and thousands 
simultaneously in operation in the province of Bengal. They 
are always erected on the most conspicuous parts of the 
towns and villages, and are surrounded by vast crowds of 
noisy spectators^ On the very streets of the native city of 
Calcutta, many of these horrid swings are annually to be 
seen, and scores around the suburbs. It not unfrequently 
happens that, from the extreme rapidity of the motion, the 
ligaments of the back give way, in which case the poor 
devotee is tossed to a distance, and dashed to pieces. A loud 
wail of commiseration, you now suppose, will be raised 
in behalf of the unhappy man who has thus fallen a martyr 
to his religious enthusiasm. No such thing ! Idolatry is 
cruel as the grave. Instead of sympathy or compassion, a 
feeling of detestation and abhorrence is excited towards 
him. By the principles of their faith he is adjudged to 
have been a desperate criminal in a former state of being ; 
and ho has now met with this violent death, in the present 
birth, as a righteous retribution, on account of egregious 
sins committed in a former ! 

The evening of the same day is devoted to another prac- 
tice almost equally cruel. It consists in the devotees throw- 
ing themselves down from the top of a high wall, the second 
storey of a liouso, a temporary scaffolding often twenty 
or thij’ty feet in lu ijjcht, u])on iron spikes or knives that are 
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thickly stuck in a large bag or mattress of straw. But these 
sharp instruments being fixed rather loosely, and in a posi- 
tion sloping fonvard, the greater part of the thousands that 
fall upon them dexterously contrive to escape without serious 
damage. Many, however, are often cruelly mangled and 
lacerated ; and in the case of some, the issue proves speedily 
fatal. 

At night, numbers of the devotees sit down in the open 
air, and pierce the skin of their foreheads ; and in it, as a 
socket, place a small rod of iron, to which is suspended a 
lamp, that is kept burning till the dawn of day, while the 
lamp-bearers rehearse the praises of their favourite deity. 

Again, before the temple, bundles of thorns and other 
fire-wood are accumulated, among which the devotees roll 
themselves uncovered. The materials are next raised into 
a pile, and set on fire. Then the devotees briskly dance 
over the blazing embers, and fling them into the air with 
their naked hands, or toss them at one another. 

Some have their breasts, arms, and other parts, stuck 
entirely full of pins, about the “ thickness of small nails, or 
packing needles.” Others betake themselves to a vortical 
wheel, twenty or thirty feet in diameter, and raised consi^ 
derably above the ground. They bind themselves to the 
outer rim, in a sitting posture, so that, when the wheel rolls 
round, their heads point alternately to the zenith and the 
nadir. 

But it were endless to pursue the diversity of these self- 
inflicted cruelties into all their details. There is one, how- 
ever, of so very singular a character, that it must not be 
loft unnoticed. If the problem were proposed to any mem- 
ber of our own community to contrive some other distinct 
species of torture, — amid the boundless variety which the 
most fertile imagination might figure to itself, probably the 
one now to be described would not be found. Some of these 
deluded votaries enter into a vow. With one hand they 
cover their under lips with a layer of wet earth or mud ; 
on this, with the other hand, they deposit some small grains 
usually of mustard-seed. They then stretch themselves flat 
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on their backs, — exposed to the dripping dews of night, and 
the blazing sun by day. And their vow is, that From that 
fixed position they will not stir, — will neither move, nor 
turn, nor eat, nor drink, — ^till the seeds planted on the lips 
begin to sprout or germinate. This vegetable process usually 
takes place on the third or fourth day ; after which, being 
released from the vow, they^ arise, as they doatiUgly imagine 
and believe, laden with a vast accession of holiness and 
supererogatory merit. 

Methinks, some one is heard incredulously whispering, 

Gan these things really be so ! or are they traveller'^s tales, 
or, at least, the incoherent fictions of a distempered imagina* 
tion ? When persons leave the shores of civilization, and, 
crossing the vast ocean, come in contact with outlandish 
scenes, outlandish manners, and still more outlandish men, 
their judgments are apt to get bewildered ; and their fan- 
cies run riot, as if borne away on the wings of an unbridled 
Pegasus ; — more especially, if they are seized with a slight 
craze of fanaticism, they cannot but see ail things through 
a discoloured and magnifying medium ; and, being deceived 
themselves, it may be thought, without any impeachment to 
their honesty, that they undesignedly lead others astray with 
their extravagant statements and exaggerated representa- 
tions.'^ It is to repel, by anticipation, such unworthy and 
unfounded insinuations, that we have purposely rendered 
some of the preceding details so minute and specific. For 
where are the practices now described to be witnessed ! Not 
among barbarous hordes that roam over deserts untrodden by 
the foot of civilized man ; or wahder by the tangled margin 
of rivers unknown to song. No ; but among the existing 
.remnants of the most ancient civilization on the face of the 
globe ! — in the very midst of hundreds and thousands of 
professing Christians ! — in the heart of the metropolis of the 
richest, the fairest, and the mightiest province of the British 
empire ! — and under the very eye of the vice-regal repre- 
sentative of the Protestant Sovereign of these realms ! 

But the account of the Charak Pujah is not yet ended. 

On the morning of the great day of the feast, all th(‘ 
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multitudes crowd to the temples of Shiva, or Kali. Now, 
it happens, that in the immediate vicinity of Calcutta, there 
is one of the largest and most celebrated of the temples of 
Kali, The source of its celebrity is to be traced to a wild 
legend, embodied in one of the sacred Shastras ; and, as 
the rehearsal of it is on the lips of thousands and tens of 
thousands on the groat day when they proceed in masses to 
worship at the shrine, it may be proper to present it here 
in an abridged form. 

It may bo remembered, that, according to their roythologic 
system, the active energy of the Supreme Brahm became 
personified under a female form; and that this goddess 
divided, or rather multiplied herself into three, for the pur- 
pose of marrying Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva. As the con- 
sort of the last of these, she became known under the name 
of Parvati. But contradictions the most irreconcilcable 
pervade all the parts of Hindu mythology. Fable rises upon 
fable, and legend upon legend, with singular profusion and 
rapidity, — each pretending to the lofty character of in- 
spired truth, and yet each at such open war in many vital 
points with the preceding, that no ingenuity can reduce the 
misshapen mass into a form of a continuous or consistent 
narrative. 

In the present instance, the sacred legend thus pro- 
ceeds : — 

Brahma, it would appear, in his earthly form or incarna- 
tion of Daksha^ had a daughter named Sat% who was given 
in marriage to Shiva. On one occasion a quarrel arose be- 
tween Daksha and Shiva. The former then refused to 
invite his son-in-law to a splendid banquet which he re- 
solved to give in honour of the immortals. To this insulting 
slight he also added the foulest reproach, — stigmatizing 
Shiva as a wandering mendicant, a delighter in cemeteries, 
and a bearer of skulls. On hearing her husband thus re- 
viled, Sati, overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, hastily 
returned to the banks of the Ganges, and there deternained 
to yield up her life “ on the altar of domestic affliction.’* 
This, we may remark in passing, is the dimne example con- 
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Btantly held forth for imitation to poor widows ; who are 
greatly stimulated thereby to become Satis^ or Suttees^ by 
sacrificing themselves on the funeral piles of their husbands. 
Shiva, on observing the lifeless form of his spouse, became 
quite distracted. In the bitterness of his anguish, he thrust 
his trident through the dead body, and lifting it in the air, 
commenced dancing about in the most frantic manner. By 
the violence of his aerial motions, the three worlds w^cro 
shaken to the foundations, Gods and men were filled with 
alarm. Vishnu, 'the Preserver, hastened to arrest the 
threatened catastrophe. Shedding tears of sympathy, he 
endeavoured to console the phrenzied husband, by remind- 
ing him that “ nothing was real in this world, but that 
every thing was altogether maya^ or illusion.’" But Shiva’s 
grief was too poignant to yield to any consolation based on 
a cold metaphysical abstraction. As be continued to reel 
in agony, he burst into a flood of tears ; and these, uniting 
with the sympathetic tears of Vishnu, formed a capacious 
lake, which afterwards became a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage. Still he was utterly inconsolable. At length the 
Preserver shrewdly conjectured, that were the object of his 
grief removed out of view, calmness would be restored to his 
agitated soul. Accordingly, armed with a scimitar, he con- 
tinued, as the body was whirling round, to cut off one limb 
after the other. The different members, as they wpre suc- 
cessively severed — from the projectile force impressed on 
them by Shiva’s violent movement — were scattered to dif- 
ferent and distant parts of the earth. In the excess of his 
distraction, the bereaved husband discovered not his loss, 
till the whole body had disappeared. His grief was then 
assuaged, and the universe delivered from impending destruc- 
tion. Soon afterwards his beloved Sati reappeared, but in a 
new form ; announcing that she had happily been bom again, 
as the daughter of Himavan or Himalaya, the ruler of 
mountains. In this form she became known as Parvati 
(from Parva, the ordinary termjbr mountain) — the insepar- 
able companion of Shiva. 

In the meanwhile, the scattered fragmefits of SatVs body 
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— amounting together with the ornaments to the exact num- 
ber of Jifty-one — conferred peculiar sanctity on the places 
where they happened to fall. All of these were consecrated 
as repositories of the divine remains ; and adoration there 
became an act of extraordinary merit. At each, a temple 
was reared and dedicated to the goddess ; and in it was 
placed an image representing one or other of her thousand 
forms ; — along with an image of her husband Shiva, under 
the designation of Bhairob, or fear-inspirer ; in which capa- 
city he acts as guardian or protector of the place ; and is 
always worshipped at the same time with his spouse. 

The toes of the right foot of the goddess are said to have 
fallen a little to the south of Calcutta, on the banks of one 
of the cross branches of the Ganges, — supposed to have been 
once the channel of the main stream itself. There they 
were buried in the earth, unsubjectod to corruption or de- 
cay. The sacred spot, though illumined with beams of 
resplendent light, remained for ages undiscovered in the 
deepest recess of the forest. At length, in the vision of a 
dream, the site was made known by the goddess herself to 
a holy Brahman. Moved and directed by the heavenly 
oracle, he lost no time in raising a temple over the divine 
deposit. The temple, by express revelation, was dedicated 
to the goddess under her form of Kali ; and has ever since 
been famed under the designation of Kali-Ghat. 

To the south of Calcutta is a spacious level plain, between 
two and three miles in length ; and a mile, or a mile and 
a-half in breadth. On the west it is washed by the sacred 
Ghinges ; on whose margin, about the middle of the plain, 
Fort- William rears it ramparts and battlements. Along the 
north is a magnificent range of buildings, — ^the Supreme 
Court, the Town Hall, with other public edifices, — and, in 
the centre, most conspicuous of all, arcades, and columns, 
and lofty dome of Government House. Along the whole 
of th0 eastern side, at short intervals, is' a succession of 
palace-like mansions, — occupied as the abodes of the more 
opulent of the European residents. In fremt of this range 
facing the west, — and, between it, thereforo, and the plain. 
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IB the broadest and most airy street in Galoutta, well known 
under the natne of Ghowringhee. Ghiefly to the north of 
the plain, and partly to the east, beyond the ranges of 
European offices and residences, lies the native city, — 
stretching its intricate mass of narrow lanes and red brick 
houses, and hive-like bambu huts, over an extent of many 
miles, — ^and teeming with half a miUion of human beings ! At 
a short distance from the south-east comer of the plain, 
across a narrow belt of low suburban cottages, lies the cele- 
brated temple of Kali-Ohat. The grand direct thoroughfare 
towards it from the native city, is along the Ghowringhee road. 

Thither, early before sunrise, on the morning of the great 
day of the Gharak festival, we once hastened to witness the 
extraordinary spectacle. After a brief twilight, the first rays 
of the sun suddenly darted from the clear horizon, as if vio- 
lently shot from some heavenly artillery. Rejoicing like a 
strong man to run his race, the glorious luminary soon 
shone down from the serene and cloudless sky, with a glare 
of unmitigated brightness ; as if consciously designing by the 
contrast of light and purity and peace above, to heighten 
and aggravate the turmoil and confusion and horror of the 
dark scene below. 

From all the lanes and alleys leading from the native city, 
multitudes were pouring into the Ghowringhee road, which 
seemed at every point to symbolize the meeting of the waters, 
— realizing through its entire length, the image of a mighty 
confluence of innumerable living streams. The mere spec- 
tators could easily be distinguished from the special devotees. 
The former were seen standing, or walking along with eager 
gaze'; arrayed in their gayest holiday dress ; exhibiting every 
combination and variety of the snow-white garb, and tinsel 
glitter of Oriental costume. The latter came marching for- 
ward in small isolated groups, — each group averaging in 
number from holf-a-dozen to twelve or fifteen, — and con- 
stituted somewhat after this manner : — Most of the party 
have their loose robes and fordieads plentifully besprinkled 
with vermilion or rose pink. Two or three of them are 
decked in speckled or party-coloured garments; uttering 
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ludicrous unmeaning sounds ; and playing off all sorts of 
antique gestures, not unlike the merry-andreWs on the 
stage of a country fair. Two or three, with garlands of 
flowers hanging about their neck, or tied round the head, 
have their sides transpierced with iron rods, which project 
in front, and meet at an angular point, to which is affixed 
a small vessel in the form of a shovel. Two or three, covered 
with ashes, carry in their hands iron spits or rods of different 
lengths, small bambu canes or hukah tubes, hard twisted 
cords or living snakes, whose fangs had been extracted, — 
bending their limbs into unsightly attitudes, and chaunting 
legendary songs. Two or three more are the bearers of 
musical instruments — homed trumpets, gongs, tinkling cym- 
bals, and largo hoarse drums sunnounted with towering 
bunches of black and white ostrich feathers, which keep 
waving and nodding not unlike the heaving sombre plumes of 
a hearse,^ — and all of them belaboured as furiously as if the 
impression were, tliat the louder the noise and the more 
discordant the notes, the better and more charming the 
music. Thus variously constituted, the groups of devotees 
were proceeding along. On looking behind, one group was 
seen following after another as far as the eye could reach : 
— on looking before, one group was seen preceding another 
as far as the eye could reach, like wave after wave, in inter- 
minable succession. 

Besides thoso groups of worshippers, who are reckoned 
pre-eminent in holiness and merit, there are others that ad- 
vance in processions, — ^bearing various pageants, flags, ban- 
ners, models of temples, images of gods, and other mytho- 
logical figures, with portable stages on which men and women 
are engaged in ridiculous and often worse than ridiculous 
pantomimic performances. Hundreds of these processions 
spread over &e southern side of the plain, presenting a spec- 
tacle so Yaet and varied, so singular and picturesque, that 
the pencil of the most skilful artist would not be dishonoured 
if it failed in adequately representing it. 

At the extremity of Gliowringhee, the road towards the 
temple narrows considerably. The throng js now so dense 
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that one is literally carried along. On approaching the pre- 
cincts of the sacred shrine, it is found surrounded by a court 
and high wall. After entering the principal gate, which is on 
the western side, the temple itself starts up full in view. To 
the south of it is a spacious open hall or portico, elevated 
several feet above the ground, and surrounded by a flight of 
steps — above which rise a range of pillars that support the 
roof. Between the portico and the temple is a narrow path- 
way, along which the stream of spectators was flowing; 
while the groups of the devotees marched round the side 
farthest from the temple. Being of the number of the spec- 
tators, we mingled with the teeming throng that pressed 
on with maddening phrenzy to obtain a glimpse of the idol. 
Here one and another would st>art aside and knock their 
heads against the temple wall, or brick pavement, mutter- 
ing incantations to command the attention and attract the 
favour of the goddess. It may here be noticed in passing, 
that a temple in India is not, like a Christian church, a 
place for the disciples to assemble in and engage in reason- 
able worship. No : It is ordinarily designed as merely a 
receptacle for the senseless block of the idol, and a com- 
pany of Brahmans, as its guardian attendants I Hence, as 
there is not much occasion for light, there are few or no 
windows. The light of day is usually admitted only by the 
front door, when thrown wide open. Darkness is thus com- 
mingled with light in the idol cell ; and tends to add to the 
mysteriousnesB of the scene. The multitudes all congregate 
without ; but there is no preaching in their “ halls of con- 
vocationj* — no devotional exercises to raise the soul on the 
wings of heavenly contemplation, — no instructions in the 
knowledge of the true God, or the plan of a complete sal- 
vation ,— ao inculcation of motives to lead to the forsaking 
of sin, — no animated exhortations to the cultiva^tion of vir- 
tue and piety : — all, all is one unchanging round of sacrifice 
and ceremony ; of cruelty, and sport, and lifeless form. 

Standing immediately opposite the temple gate, we saw on 
either side stationed, as usual, a party of Brahmans to receive 
the proffered gifts. On one side lay a heap of flowers that 
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had been consecrated by being carried within and presented 
to the goddess. On the other side, a large heap of money, 
— copper, and silver, and gold, — that had been contributed 
as free-will offerings. To the spectators, as they passed 
along, the Brahmans were presenting consecrated flowers, 
which were eagerly carried off as precious relics, — and, in 
exchange for them, the joyous votaries throw down what 
money they possessed. And this they did as profusely, as it 
was assuredly done cheerfully and without a grudge. Ah ! 
here again were we painfully reminded of the state of things 
as regards liherality on principle in Christian lands. What 
a contrast to our meagre and half-extorted contributions in 
the cause of Christian benevolence, was presented by the 
spectacle at the temple of Kali-Ghat ! What I was one led 
to exclaim, — What I — is it really so, that error is fraught 
with a mightier charm than truth ? — that a foul and sanguin- 
ary superstition can operate on the soul more effectually 
than the benign religion of heaven ? — that ignorance is more 
powerful than divine knowledge ? — that heathenish custom 
is superior in eflficacy to enlightened principle ? — and that 
the fear of a dumb idol can exert a more potent influence 
than the love of a bleeding, dying Saviour ? Ah, if this 
be so, what can our inference be, except that amongst 
us, almost every one ought to bear about him a frontlet 
between his eyes, inscribed with the motto, “ profession 
not principle — and that almost all, having a name to live, 
are nevertheless dead in spiritual lethargy and slumber, 
and deaf to the most sacred claims of duty towards God 
and man ! 

And one’s wonder could not be diminished, when he looked 
within the temple ; and, in the midst of the “ darkness visi- 
ble,^ beheld the horrid block of the idol that had succeeded 
in conquering men's selfishness, and in turning the stagnant 
pool of grasping covetousness into a running stream of lavish 
liberality. The figure within this temple is, in several of its 
parts, for what reason we know not, somewhat incomplete ; 
but it is still sufficiently fri^tful and hideous. In the 
sacred legends, the goddess is constantly described, and. 
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in the thousands of images that are annually made of her, 
cdie is almost uniformly delineated as a female of black, or 
dark blue complexion, dancing savagely on the body of her 
own husband. She is represented with four arms ; — having 
in one an exterminating sword, and in another a human head 
held fast by the hair ; a third points downwards, indicating 
the destruction that surrounds her,*"' and the fourth is raised 
upwards, “ in allusion to the future regeneration of nature by 
a new creation.*” She is represented with wild dishevelled 
hair, reaching to her feet. Her countenance is most feroci- 
ous. Her tongue protrudes from a distorted mouth, and 
hangs over the chin. She has three eyes, red and fiery, one 
of which glares in her forehead. Her lips and eye-brows 
are streaked with blood, and a crimson torrent is streaming 
down her breast. She has ear-rings in her ears, — but what 
are they I — ^they are the carcasses of some hapless victims 
of her fury. She has a girdle round the waste, — ^but what 
is it ? — it is a girdle *of bloody hands, said to have been cut 
off the wounded bodies of her prostrate foes. She has a 
necklace round the neck, — but what is it ? — it is a necklace 
of ghastly skulls, said to have been cut off the thousands of 
pants and others slain in her battles ! And such is the 
monster-divinity who, on that day, calls forth the shouts, 
and acclamations, and fr^e-will offerings of myriads of ador- 
ing worshippers ! 

Passing now to the eastern side of the court, we soon 
saw what the groups of devotees were to be engaged in. 
Towards the wall, there were stationed several blacksmiths, 
with sharp instruments in their hands. Those of a particu* 
lar group, that carried the rods, canes, and other implements, 
now came forward. One would stretch out his side, and 
getting it instantly pierced through, — in would pass one oi 
his rods or canes. Another would hold out his arm, and 
getting it perforated, — ^in would pass one of his iron (^its or 
tubes. A thil*d would protrude his tongue, and getting it, 
too, boi^ through, — in would pass one of his cords or seiv 
pents. And thus, all of a group that desired it, had them- 
selves variously transpierced or perforated. When these 
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had finished, — another group was w^aiting in readiness to 
undergo the cruel operation ; — and so, another and another, 
apparently without end. 

Several groups then returning, mounted the steps of the 
portico in front of the temple, to prepare for their most 
solemn act of worship. But, oh, how impotent must human 
language ever be in the attempt to convey an adequate 
Impression of the scene that followed ! 

Those of the different groups that carried in front the ves- 
sels already referred to, now rangful themselves all around 
the interior of the colonade. All the rest assembled them- 
selves within this living circle. On a sudden, at a signal 
given, commenced the bleating and the lowing and the strug- 
gling of animals slaughtered in sacrifice, at the farthest 
end of the portico ; and speedily was the ground made to 
swim with sacrificial blood. At the same moment of time, 
the vessel-carriers threw upon the burning coals in their 
vessels handfuls of Indian pitch, composed of various com- 
bustible substances. — Instantly ascended the smoke, and 
the flame, and the sulphureous smell. Those who had the 
musical instruments sent forth their loud and jarring and 
discordant sounds. And those who were transpierced began 
dancing in the most frantic manner, — pulling backwards and 
forwards through their wounded members the rods and the 
canes, the spits and the tubes, the cords and the writhing 
serpents, till their bodies seemed streaming with their own 
blood ! All this was carried on simultaneomly ; — and that, 
too, within a briefer period of time than has now been occu- 
pied in the feeble and inadequate attempt«>to describe it! 
Again and again would the loud shouts ascend from the 
thousands of applauding spectators — shouts of Victory to 
Kali ! Victory to the great Kali 

Oh, as we gazed at the harrowing spectacle, how was the 
soul, by the resistless force of contrast, hurried away to 
more highly favoured climes! Yes, — ^standing though we 
were at the distance of fifteen thousand miles from our 
native land, how did the soul, with lightning speed, flee 
across intervening oceans and continents ! — and, in the 
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chambers of imagery, revive and realize the visions of other 
days ! When we thought of the land of our fathers — that 
happiest of lands, if it mly hmw iU own happiness ! — ^that 
hallowed land of Sabbaths and Sabbath observances — ^when 
we recalled to remembrance the solemn stillness of .a Sab- 
bath mom ; — how the murmuring noises of the crowded city 
are hushed, and silence spreads her sober mantle over the 
reposing landscape ; — how, at the sound of the church bell, 
the city gates pour forth their multitudes, and the country 
hamlets their groups of simple-hearted peasantry ; — ^how all 
go up with joyous expectation to the courts of 6od'*s house ; 
there to hold communion with the great I Am, and the 
Lamb slain before the foundation of the world, and the 
Holy Spirit that enkindles with the fervour of Divine love ; 
— how they join with sweet melody of heart in the voice of 
praise and thanksgiving ; and listen with breathless earnest- 
ness to the soul-ravishing message of infinite mercy and 
redeeming love ; — how they peacefully retire, with calm 
serenity diffused over the countenance, to the secret chamber 
of meditation and heaven-aspiring prayer ; — and how each 
household patriarch, assembling all the members around the 
family altar, opens anew the book of life ; distributes, in 
suitable fragments, the heavenly manna ; and finally com- 
mends one and all to the care and guardianship of that 
God who has led his fathers through the weary pilgrimage 
of this life, and has engaged by covenant-promise to be the 
God of his children still f Ah, when these fondly remem- 
bered observances of a Christian Sabbath in our native land 
rose so vividly before the mental eye, in presence of the 
abominable exhibitions of a heathen festival ; and when we 
contrasted the pure, peaceful, soul-elevating exercises of the 
former, with the scene of infernal revelries then before our 
view ; — ^how could we help exclaiming ! — Surely, if the 
former be a fit emblem and harbinger of that eternal Sab- 
bath which rolls over heaven'’s bright inhabitants ; this other 
scene must be an emblem and harbinger of the restless 
tossings of the burning lake ! And, oh, is it possible that if 
British Christians were.transported thither to gaze, but for 

s 
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a single moment, on such a master triumph of Satanic delu- 
sion, — is it conceivable that they could give sleep to their 
eyes or slumber to their eyelids, till they entered a vow in 
heaven to do all that in them lay to demolish such a hideous 
fabric of idolatry and superstition, and rear the beauteous 
temple of Christianity upon the ruins ! 

In conclusion, therefore, we would, with our whole heart 
and strength and soul, call upon all who profess to. be dis- 
ciples of the Lord Jesus, to come forward now ^^to the help 
of the Lord,— 'to the help of the Lord against the mighty.**' 
We call upon you by that wondrous scheme for the redemp- 
tion of a ruined world, which from all eternity engaged the 
counsels of the Godhead, to compassionate the poor dying 
perishing heathen ; — not to allow the Prince of darkness 
any longer to trample on his miserable victims without con- 
trol, or drag them as unresisting captives along the broad 
road that leadeth to perdition. We call upon you by the 
miseries of earth, the torments of hell, the joys of heaven ; 
by all that the Saviour has done and suffered, in His vica- 
rious obedience and agony and bloody sweat, — to come forth 
now and be instrumental in erecting the standard of the 
Cross on the downfall of the crescent and the ruins of Pagan- 
ism ; — and thus to snatch from the regions of woe the souls 
of many who may be fitted to sing the praises of Jehovah 
and the Lamb ! We call upon you, by your own eternal 
destiny, not to allow the fountain of Divine benevolence, 
once opened on the hill of Calvary, to remain there from 
age to age shut up and sealed, — a mere spectacle of solitary 
and useless and barren grandeur. — But come now, and draw 
therefrom in copious streams . p. replenish your reservoirs; 
fertilize the soil ; — and thus produce a rich harvest of fruit 
which — ^when the earth and all the works therein are burnt 
up, and the visible heavens are no more— will increase in 
beauty, and flourish for ever on the shores of a blissful 
immortality ! 
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THE GOSPEL THE ONLY EFFECTUAL INSTRUMENT IN REGENERATING 

INDIA — GENERAL CONSIDERATION OP THE AGENCY TO BE EMPLOYED 

IN ITS PROPAGATION. 

Various expedients proposed for remedying the evils under 
which India has for ages groaned — Some of these briefly reviewed 
— The Scheme of Political Reform — The Scheme of Economic 
Reform — The Scheme of Secular Education Reform — The Scheme 
of Temporizing Religious Reform — All these nugatory — The Gos^ 
pel the only effectual instrument of genuine Reformation — TKmj- 
tration of this — The practical question proposed^ How^ or by what 
means is the Gospel to he most successfully propagated? — Quota-^ 
tionfrom the Author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm — The 
three generic measures^ Christian Education of the Youngs Preach^ 
ing to the Adults^ and the Circulation of the Bible — These not an- 
tagonistSy but mutualfriends and allies — In reference to Educationy 
the practical question consider edy Whether is it better at the outsety 
to pursue the direct method of attempting at once to impart a 
general elementary knowledge to the manyy or the indirect method 
of attempting to reach the many through the instrumentality of 
the instructed few ? — In reference to Preachingy the great practi^ 
cal question consideredy Who ought to be the Preachers? — General 
reasons adduced to prove that they ought to he natives — The in^ 
adequate supply of existing Missionary stations — Prodigious dis^ 
proportion between the number of labourers and the extent of the 
Jkldr^OccaiSiond itineracy a very inefficient means of evangeliza- 
tion^Difljerent causes of this pointed out — Superiority of the 
localizing system — Other argumentSy besides th^ numerical oncy in 
favour of an extensive native agency — The diminution of expense 
^The necessity of the mode of life being such as to bring a holy 
example fully to bear upon the people — The necessity of a familiar 
acquaintauce with the tones and idioms of speech ; the manners^ 
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hahitsy and prevalent modes of thinking — Natives^ the real r formers 
of their own country — How qualified natives are to he raised — 
Objections to Education Institutions in connection with the Mis^ 
sionary enterprise considered — That Missionaries are thereby 
converted into Teachers^ Professorsy and LecturerSy instead of 
being Preachers — That the scheme is different from that which was 
blessed with a Pentacostal effimon — Tltat it is contrary to Apos- 
tolic example — This allegation examined at length in its various 
bearings — Circulation of the Bible — Question considered as to the 
amount of good to be expected from the written Word in the absence 
of the living voice to direct attention towards it — To raise up a 
native agency ought to be not a secondary^ but a primary objecty 
in conducting the Missionary enterprise — Happy day for IndiOy 
wheUy through the instrumentality of the Educational and other 
means employedy qualified natives shall become the Christian 
teachersy preachersy and translators to their countrymen ! 

Suppose the vital pulse of a nation to be for ages animated^ 
its intemq.1 spring and life for ages saturated and leavened 
with the spirit of such a system as that of Hinduism, — a 
system which, by confounding the creature with the Creator, 
tends to annihilate the very feeling of moral responsibility, 
or, if conscience will speak out, points to a scheme by which 
man may practically assume to himself the merit of all that 
is good, and attribute to Deity the demerit of all that is evil : 
— Suppose the external form and manifestation of a nation's 
life to be for ages cast into the mould of those countless 
observances which are the spontaneous growth and product 
of such a system as that of Hinduism, — observances, beneath 
the shelter of whose divine sanction or divinely appointed 
expiations there is no act of lying or deceit, fraud or dis- 
honesty, vice or immorality, theft or plunder, devastation or 
bloodshed, which may not be perpetrated with a free 
and fearless impunity as to future retribution : — Suppose a 
nation to be for ages so inwardly saturated, and so outwardly 
moulded, what could we expect to find as the resulting con- 
dition of the myriads of its people ? — What could we possibly 
expect, unless a condition the most degraded and demo- 
ralized, the most wretched and miserable ? And is not 
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thia, by universal consent, the present condition of the 
millions of India I 

Suppose, next, salvation and eternity were for the mo- 
ment kept out of view ; — suppose our consideration were 
wholly limited to the narrow span of time, and it were simply 
asked, How is the temporal estate of India's teeming popu- 
lation to be ameliorated, — their personal, domestic, and 
social happiness to be augmented,— their individual and 
national character to be elevated and improved? What 
must be the soundest and most enlightened reply ? 

In the endeavour to return a practical response to such a 
question, the men of this world are not slow in propounding 
their varied specifics. Those who attribute most of the evils 
to the influence of a grinding despotism toll us, that the 
establishment of a representative government and free insti- 
tutions — the investiture of the great body of the people with 
municipal rights and political privileges — would, by achiev- 
ing their emancipation from a tyrannical yoke, raise them in 
the scale of civilization, comfort, and earthly felicity. What 
enlightened mind is not ready to acknowledge such a gov- 
ernment and institutions, such rights and privileges, to be 
among the greatest of temporal blessings — and productive 
of the greatest temporal good ? But does not all experience 
prove that these must be the eJ^ectSj — the residts of something 
antecedent^ — ere they can become the catues of any real and 
lasting consequent good ! — For what are the institutions and 
privileges in question! — What, but the visible forms in 
which certain previously excogitated opinions and cherished 
principles are embodied ? — What, but the external organs 
for the full manifestation and developement of these prin- 
ciples and opinions! To attempt, therefore, to regenerate a 
people, by bestowing upon them free institutions at the very 
outset, — when as yet they are literally steeped in the very 
slough of bondage intellectual, moral, and religious, indi- 
vidual, social, and political, — is surely to begin at the wrong 
end. It is to confer forms that are the sensible vehicles 
of principles and opinions totally alien from those which 
ages have rendered inveterate ! It is to bestow physical 
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organs adapted and designed to manifest" principles and 
opinions absolutely diverse from those which immemorial 
usage has tended to consecrate. What is this but to at- 
tempt to convey to an infant the strength of a giant, by 
forcing into its hands the club of Hercules !— or to impart 
to a fool the wisdom of a philosopher, by investing him 
with an AcademiGian*'8 gown ? — or to convert an Icelandic 
waste into a tropical garden, by suddenly transplanting into 
it the saplings of palmiras and tamarinds i Incongruous and 
abortive attempts ! First, convey to the infant the giant''s 
strength, — and the new-born vigour will spontaneously ex- 
hibit itself in seeking for the giant's weapons. Impart to 
the fool the intellectual energy of the philosopher, — and 
this rare endowment will spontaneously develope itself 
through the medium of appropriate external symbols. 
Communicate to the sterile waste the heat and moisture of 
a tropical clime, — ^and these vivifying powers will spon- 
taneously manifest themselves in the most luxuriant pro- 
duce. In like manner, imbue the mind of an enslaved 
people with the true spirit, the true genius, the true senti- 
ment of rational freedom, — and these will speedily manifest 
their inherent power by shaking off, like old fashioned and 
worn out garments, the positive forms and organs of an 
oppressive despotism ; and, at one and the same time, cloth- 
ing themselves in the representative fonns, and developing 
themselves through the congenial organs of a free constitu- 
tion, — with its equitable sanctions, rights, privileges, and 
laws. 


Others, — convinced of the impossibility of effecting, and 
the consequent mockery of pretending to effect, the regene- 
ration of an utterly ignorant and depraved populace by any 
merely political expedients, — have recourse to the plans and 
projects of the Economists. The impoverished and famished 
condition of the people, say they, is the originating cause 
of most of their miseries. Only increase their wealth, their 
capital, or the inf*ans of personal comfort and refinement, — 
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and you will render them happy and flourishing. In order 
to this, there must be a diminution of the land tax and 
other public burdens ; — ^there must be the introduction of 
an enlightened system of commerce ; — there must be a skil- 
ful developement of the internal resources of the country ; 
— there must be the application of machinery to the varied 
products of a soil exhaustless in its fertility ; — there must 
be increased facilities for communication and exchange, by 
the construction of roads and railways, canals and bridges. 
Now, all this is very good, excellent, and praiseworthy, so 
far as it goes. What philanthropist would not rejoice to 
promote any plan which promised to effect the alleviation of 
human suffering — the augmentation of human bliss I But, 
in the present circumstances of India, is not such a scheme 
of economical reform, equally with that of political reform, 
— when proposed as the primary antecedent measure, — 
obnoxious to the grand objection of beginning at the end 
instead of the beginning f Or, even if it were not, how would 
its most unbounded success secure the great ultimate end 
in view, viz., the real prosperity and permanent happiness of 
the people ? Suppose the wealth of every individual, — from 
the humble occupant of a bambu hut, to the lordly proprietor 
of a marble palace, — were increased tenfold, or a hundred- 
fold, what influence, immediate and controlling, would mere 
affluence exert in bridling passion, extirpating vice, demo- 
lishing superstition ! Bather, while the mind and morals 
of the people remained unreclaimed, would not the inevitable 
tendency of an increase of wealth be, to open up an enlarged 
sphere for the indulgence of every wayward desire and 
propensity of corrupt nature ? While the spirit of Hindu- 
ism remained in its entireness, would not an ampler scope 
be afforded for the manifestation of its baneful power ! The 
enhanced profits of the lower orders, instead of being trans- 
ferred to the public treasury, would go to swell their offerings 
to priests and idols. The larger revenues of the noble and 
the powerful, instead of being applied to develope the bound- 
less capabilities of the soil, would be expended in throwing 
new splendour over the celebration of rites and festivals 
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which might minister to their pride and love of fame in this 
life, and hold out the prospect of raising them to the enjoy- 
ments of a higher heaven in the next. The improved re- 
sources of the Brahmans, instead of being appropriated to 
real enlightenment of the popular mind, would be lavished 
in restoring and multiplying those purely scholastic semi- 
naries and idolatrous fanes and other establishments, — so 
well calculated to command the reverence, to rivet the mind 
and heart, to engross the passions and interests, and to 
enstamp the manners and customs of a sensuous apathetic 
imaginative people. The improved facilities of intercom- 
munion between the different provinces would only tend 
greatly to augment the number, and prolong the period, of 
meritorious pilgrimages to distant shrines and other holy 
places. In this way, every additional increment to mere 
wealth, instead Of insuring a harvest of reformation and 
enduring prosperity, might only enlarge the springheads of 
that general corruption which must ever terminate in con- 
fusion and ruin. Chains of iron might, for a while, be con- 
verted into chains of gold, but the people would bo manacled 
and miserable still ; — and only the more hopelessly miser- 
able, inasmuch as the road to destruction would be strewn 
with more alluring, though not less illusive fascinations. 


Persuaded that if men be vicious and depraved, mere 
wealth would either leave them unchanged for the better, or 
make them more vicious and depraved than before, numbers 
have risen up to assert that something more is indispensable. 
Ignorance, say they, ignorance of the laws of nature and of 
all true science is the main source of vice and unhappiness. 
Only give men knowledge, — ^useful scientific knowledge, — 
and you will enlighten, reclaim, and elevate them to a new 
platforin of earthly bliss. As if the wisdom of this world 
were resolved as long as possible to pass by the only 
eiBoacious instnimcat, morals and religion have been ex- 
cluded fiT)m this reforming scheme! And since both 
in India and in Britain it has found the ablest advocates. 
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it is well to consider its peculiar adaptation to the end in 
view. 

How often have we hoard of the streams of “ useful know- 
ledge” flowing through the land, and fertilizing the intellects 
of the people into a rich harvest of reason and intelligence. 
Yea, after the manner and amplitude of Oriental hyperbole, 
how often have we heard this knowledge compared to a 
mighty ocean which has already begun, and is finally destined 
to encompass the whole world of intellectual being? Well, 
granting for a moment to the adorers of knowledge their 
very heart’s desire, might we not, for their special edifica- 
tion, push their own parallel into a few particulars ? Modern 
knowledge, say they, is like the great ocean, seen to roll its 
waters on every shore ! What then ? — and if, like the groat 
ocean, it has its serviceable tides, may it not have its de- 
structive inundations too ? If, like the. great ocean, it has 
its depths profolind, may it not have its straits and shallows 
too ? If, like the great ocean, it has its roads and havens, 
may it not have its rocks and quicksands too ? If, like the 
great ocean, it has its gales and gentle breezes, may it not 
have its storms and tempests too ? 

But are we left to mere hypotheses on this subject ? No. 
Let us then briefly advert to the mode in which human know- 
ledge without religion does, in point of fact, usually operate. 
Experience amply testifies that every where the heart of 
man is naturally proud and selfish ; his intellect dark and 
degraded. And while selfishness leads him to convert his 
own progress in any branch of knowledge into a test of its 
superior excellence, the degradation of his intellect slavishly 
binds him to the exclusive pursuit of that which is merely 
natural ; having no spontaneous relish for those sublimer 
spiritual truths that specially concern the interests of eter- 
nity. This knowledge, however, from its variety, seizes, 
and from its adaptation to the natural intellect, fills all the 
avenues of the soul. Hence, the man who is much occupied 
with his favourite theme, soon becoming enamoured of it, 
gradually attains to proficiency ; and, at last, succeeds in 
acquiring a reputation for learning and wisdom. This, very 
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naturally, redoubles his zeal and his diligence. As he pro- 
ceeds, his intellect grows in strength ; and becomes ram- 
pant with confidence. It exults in detecting the weaknesses 
and failures of others ; it glories in its own acquirements 
and achievements ; it trusts implicitly to its own sagacity, 
and relies exclusively on its own resources ; it is filled with 
self-sufficiency,' and swoln with self-conceit ; — and, as the 
very frequency with which it may have formed theories and 
pictures of morality and religion, too often renders it insen- 
sible to the practical obligations of both, it soon acknow- 
ledges no master, — pronounces its own light to be sufficient, 
— scorning to yield reverence even to the High and Holy 
One ; who alone is Light, and Truth, and Life, and Goodness. 
Every unsanctified intellect thus becomes a tyrant ; every 
master intellect a master tyrant. The more splendid the 
talents, the deeper .the shades that are cast on a nature 
already, alas, very dark and very depraved ! The more 
towering the genius, the more tremendous the engine for 
spreading devastation through the empire of truth and 
order, godliness and sobriety ! 

Now, when many are so trained, so disciplined, and so 
prepared, society — like the luxuriant but deceitful verdure 
that clothes the precincts of the volcano — has attained to its 
state of greatest external brilliancy and internal decay ; — 
and the elements that long slumbered, only to accumulate 
the greater strength, must at length burst forth in desolat- 
ing fury. All bonds are broken ; all obligations dissolved ; 
all rights abolished ; all government subverted ; and all 
things sacred and profane trampled under foot by a tyranny 
that is merciless, just in proportion to the light, and know- 
ledge, and power of the unsanctified intellect. 

Is this an imaginary picture ? Would to God that it 
were ! Unless all history be a riddle, and its lessons the 
visions of a dreamer, this, in the present corrupt state of 
human nature, is a portraiture of the inevitable tendency of 
all unsanctified knowledge — a tcndenc}^ to which the ex- 
perience of ages bears its unimpeachable testimony. But 
vvhy refer to past ages i Why not to the events of our own 
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day! — and amongst these, why not to the most terrible 
exemplification of the tendencp and effects of knowledge withotU 
religion^ recorded in the annals of all time ! Some of the 
original founders of the modem French philosophy, about 
the middle of last century, were, beyond all debate, in their 
own sense of the term, philanthropists. For, was not theirs 
a system, which, without the aid of religion at all, accord- 
ing to their own calculation, was to. regenerate the world ! 
Before their system, was not barbarism every where to give 
place to civilization — preponderant rights to equality — and 
tyranny to liberty? Was not truth, so long buried beneath 
the rubbish of centuries of ignorance and error, to experi- 
ence a species of resurrection? Was not reason, so long 
befooled by prejudice and superstition, to be restored to her 
rightful ascendency in the intellectual firmament? In a 
word, was not the new philosophy to construct an altar 
whence the flames were expected to ascend and spread and 
brighten, till they poured the stream of illumination round 
the globe ? 

Magnificent rising sun of promise ! — doomed how inglori- 
ously to set in darkness ? Alas ! the heart of man is deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately wicked ; who can know 
it ? Not one who does not see it* clearly reflected in the 
spotless mirror of God’s own Word. The Encyclopaedists and 
Economists, and the whole body of fraternizing Illuminati 
of France, in casting that eternal Word in derision away from 
them, did thereby cast away the only lamp that would have 
guided them through the labyrinth of the heart’s natural 
perverseness. Who then need wonder that, wholly ignorant 
as they were of the real nature of the disease, they should 
have blundered fatally in prescribing a remedy ? And has 
not the disastrous issue accordingly shown that, instead of 
kindling a light which might illuminate the world, they were 
only fanning a flame that was soon to envelope it in a gene- 
ral conflagration ? 

Ah ! if one of the better-inteniioned of the earlier fathers 
of the new philosophy had only arisen from the giuve, and 
alighted in the vale of Paris during the midnight gloom of 
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the Beign of Terror ; — if, there, he had met, in personified 
forms, his own philosophy metamorphosed into undisguised 
Atheism, openly proclaiming that there was no God, and that 
death was an eternal sleep ; — and, along with Atheism, her 
legitimate offspring, savage Anarchy, wielding his treuiend* 
ous scimitar; fresh reeking with the blood of thousands of 
unhappy victims, slaughtered in the name of humanity. — 
Ah ! methinks, ho would start back as aghast at the hide- 
ous aspect of his own double progeny, as the “ Archangel 
fallen” from the shapeless monsters he encountered at the 
gates of Pandemonium ! And, like the thunder-stricken 
Seraph, he might thus break silence : — 

“ Whence and what art thou, execrable shape. 

That dar*st, though grim and terrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way ? 
***** 

What thing thou art thus double formed ? and why, 

In this infernal vale first met, thou c>all’d8t 
Me Father, and that phantom call’dst my Son ? 

1 know thee not, and never saw til] now 
Sight more detestable than him and thee.** 

To whom his own darling Philosophy, now transformed into 
naked, hideous Atheism, might thus reply : — 

Hast thou foigot me, then, and do I seem 
Now in tliine eye so foul ! once deemed so fair. 

• * * when at th*. Assembly * * ♦ ♦ 

****** combined 

In bold conspiracy against hcaven*s King, 
likest to thee in shape and countenance bright, 

Then shining heaVnly fair, a goddess arm*d. 

Out of thy head 1 sprung.” 

Instantly demon Anarchy, Atheism'^s natural child, stands 
forth, — 

" Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell.” 

With earthquake shock he falls upon the hapless father. — 
More successful in the onslaught than his Pandemonian pro- 
totype, he drags him quivering to the guillotine — and speedily 
holds up his severed heacl to the gaze of a frenzied multitude, 
-^n everlasting monument of the triumph of philosophy 
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without religion — of the golden age of equal rights — of the 
halcyon reign of unbounded liberty ! 

After an example so recent and so calamitous, would it 
not indicate something like insanity to attempt to regenerate 
a country like India, by means of human philosophy and 
human science alone ? Hinduism, — which is so huge a com- 
pound of all that is false, monstrous, and extravagant, in 
every department of knowledge, physical, literary, and reli- 
gious, — could not long resist the vigorous onset of European 
science, if conducted on a scale of national magnitude. In 
the sudden demolition of established systems and established 
forms, — and in the entire absence of positive principles of 
counteractive power, — the newly awakened spirit might 
spring at one bound into the opposite extreme ; — manifesting 
itself in actions and events, from the dim and distant contem- 
plation of which, even in imagination, the mind most gladly 
retires. Exhausted at length by its own convulsive efforts, 
the sceptical and irreligious spirit might become stripped^of 
all vital energy ; while, as in the case of other revolutions, 
its very excesses of incredulity and indiscriminate outrage 
might produce a powerful reaction in favour of the ancient 
creed. The national mind of a people like that of India — 
among whom the religious sentiment or propensity has ever 
been manifested with peculiar power — might, with greater 
fervour than ever, rally round the standards of a faith which, 
though fiercely proscribed, had still lingered and survived 
behind the entrenchment of customs, manners, and usages, 
rendered inveterate by the practice of ages ; and might 
with greater tenacity than ever, cling to forms and obser- 
vances, the abrogation of which had entailed nought but 
devastation and ruin ; and the absence of which had left a 
vacuum not to be supplied by the dim abstractions of science 
or the frigid •speculations of philosophy. In a word, the tem- 
ples might be repaired ; the idols reseated ; the offerings and 
sacrifices renewed; the rites and ceremonies reinstituted ; and 
the festivals celebrated with greater pomp and magnificence 
than ever. In either case, whether viewed in its direct ope- 
ration, simply as the destroyer (without supplying a substi- 
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tute), — or in its reaction, as the restorer of a system like 
that of Hinduism, what becomes of the boasted power of 
mere human science to raise a people circumstanced as are 
the Hindus to the enjoyment of a sort of millenium of tem- 
poral bliss I Alas, alas, from first to last — from beginning 
to, end — it is all mockery and delusion, as pregnant with 
disaster as with disappointment and shame ! 


Constrained by the united voice of reason and experience, 
many of the leaders of public opinion on such subjects as 
the present, have at length confessed that no where is igno- 
rant, vicious, enslaved man to bo regenerated by mere politi- 
cal, economic, or philosophic reforms. They do now profess 
to tell us, in no faint whispers, that morals and religion of 
some description are absolutely necessary for the organi- 
zation and maintenance of a free and happy state of society. 
This is a truth which almost all in every age, who have 
sounded the depths of the human spirit in its varied wants, 
cravings, and appetencies, have been constrained to pro- 
claim. The acknowledgement of it is a concession which 
has often been extorted from the practical penetrative saga- 
city of men, who, in their own lives, gave fatal evidence 
that they would falsify it if they could. “ Tliat religion,” 
remarks Lord Bolingbroke, “ is necessary to strengthen, and 
that it contributes to the support of government, cannot be 
denied without contradicting reason atid experience both.^ 
Again, “ to make government effectual to all the good pur- 
poses of it, there must be a religion ; this religion must be 
national, and this national religion must be maintained 
in reputation and reverence.” The iron-hearted Bobes- 
pierre, in that ever-memorable conclave which voted that 
there was no God, could boldly protest against* the political 
inexpediency of the decision ; exclaiming, “ If there were no 
God; a wise government would invent one!’’ Napoleon, 
according to the authority of a modem French Statesman, 
was heard on one occasion to declare : — No society can 
exist without morals ; and there can be no sound morals 
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without religion. Hence, there is no firm or durable bul- 
wark for a State, but what religion constructs ; let, there- 
fore, every school throughout the land assume the precepts of 
religion as the basis of instruction. Experience has tom the 
veil from our eyes.” And of late it has become almost the 
fashion^ even in some of our great secular assemblies, from the 
Senate downwards, to moralize in a somewhat similar strain. 

But though the necessity of morals and religion of some 
kind be now so openly and generally acknowledged, there is 
the same perverse infatuation as ever in obstinately reject- 
ing the only genuine morality, the only true religion ; — and 
that is, the Christianity of the Bible, the soul-awakening 
soul-purifying Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
To this, however, it must corns in the end. When human intel- 
lect has put forth all its strength and failed ; when human 
ingenuity has exhausted all its devices in vain ; when human 
reason has stood on the terminating point of the last pro- 
montory of that shore which bounds its dominion, and has 
gazed at the outermost horizon which circumscribes the 
range of its expedients, without discovering the object of 
pursuit : — then will the spirit of universal man be driven in 
despair, if not allured by persuasion, to recoil back upon the 
only real specific, — ^the only infallible panacea which has 
been provided by God himself. To talk, as many in high 
places are at present disposed to do, — to talk of resorting to 
a species of syncretism or electicism in religion, somewhat 
similar to that which characterised the struggles of an expir- 
ing Paganism, that would op^n a pantheon for the amicable 
cohabitation of the gods of all nations, — somewhat similar 
to that which characterised the death-throes of heathen Phi- 
losophy, that would amalgamate the peculiar opinions of the 
founders of all religions, and educe therefrom some depurated 
ultimate doctrine virtually comprehensive of them all : — ^to 
talk any longer of resorting to some such scheme as would 
thus toss the articles and confessions, the liturgies and 
homilies of aU religionists, however heterogeneous, into one 
intellectual cauldron ; so that out of the fermentation con- 
sequent on the commingling of such discordant materials, 
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there might bring forth some volatilized substance which 
may be pronounced the common essence of them all ; — ^and 
then to propose rearing schools and temples wherein this 
etherialized decoction may be worshipped as a common idol 
by the countless throng of votaries, between the extremes 
of massive Apostolic Christianity and the unsubstantial 
shadow of leanest, lankest Deism: — seriously to talk, in 
this epoch of the world’s history, of any such scheme being 
practicable, is an outrage to all experience, — to talk of it 
as desirable, if practicable, an insult to common sense, — to 
talk of it as an optimism, even if practicable, and to the 
carnal mind desirable, a daring affront to the Majesty of the 
Most High ! 


Seeing then that all ameliorating schemes of mere human 
devising must in the issue prove abortive, — that even if suc- 
cess should attend them up to their full measure of capacity 
for eftecting good, they must still prove but poor, weak, and 
insufficient measures, which 

** Will but skin and film the ulcerous part, 

Wliile rank corruption mining all within. 

Infects unseen,” — 

what remains, but that we should at once betake ourselves 
to that only effective scheme which is announced and deve- 
loped in the blessed Volume of Inspiration? And though 
that scheme has •primarMy in view not the physical health 
and wellbeing of the body, but the spiritual health and sal- 
vation of the soul, — not the petty concerns of time, but the 
momentous interests of eternity. — the slightest considera- 
tion will suffice to show how the less is necessarily involved 
in the greater ; how an adequate provision for realizing the 
felicities of heaven is the best and surest guarantee for en- 
joying the noblest heritage of happiness on earth. 

In order to be fully assured of this, let us simply ask. 
What is the central point around which the whole scheme of 
Hinduism, i^ its theory and practice, is made to turn ! It 
is, — that sinful man by his own sufficiency, his own services, 
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his own works, his own meritorious obedience, can propi- 
tiate God, and earn to himself a right and title to immortal 
bliss. If man really knew God in His holiness, and Q-od’s 
law as the perfect transcript of that holiness, he would be 
overwhelmed with the conviction of his utter inability to 
propitiate his offended Maker, or fulfil the whole of His 
law. Hence, would he bo filled with hatred and enmity 
against that law which must denounce, and that God who 
must punish, all transgression. Hence, too, — as he could 
not altogether shake off the impression of tho being and 
providence of God, or of the obligation of obeying His holy 
law, — he would in time be tempted and impelled to feign a 
deity like unto himself, and a divine law suited to his own 
impaired capacity of obedience ; — a deity whom he could 
appease if he willed ; — a law which he could fulfil if it suited 
his good pleasure. Hence, accordingly, the fundamental 
cause, source, and origin of Hinduism; and of every other 
scheme of false religion. The system of Hinduism is nothing 
else than a stupendous superstructure raised upon this one 
grand central principle as its foundation-stone — namely, the 
principle of exclusive self-reliance^ exclusive self-righteousness^ 
— a self-righteousness far more absolute than that of Roman 
Catholicism itself, which would combine and harmonize grace 
and desert, faith and good works. Hence, the countless 
round of daily and almost hourly rites, ceremoines, and 
observances, — the countless round of fastings, pilgrimages, 
and rehearsals of holy texts, — the countless round of gifts, 
offerings, and sacrifices, — the countless round of ablutions, 
expiations, and atonements, — the countless round of aus- 
terities, self-inflicted tortures, and religious suicides, — the 
countless round of inquiries into the nature of things, medi- 
tations, and absorbed contemplations ; — all, all circulate for 
ever around the grand central, but false and detestable, prin- 
ciple that man, though fallen and sinful, may work out by 
his own unaided strength a title to the divine favour, a right 
to celestial rewards or-to supreme beatitude. The colossal 
scheme of Hinduism, as has already been shown, does 
embrace, and intimately incorporate with- itself, all imagin- 
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able departments of Tradition, Literature, Science and Art, 
— hut these are like so many columns, capitals, and minarets, 
designed to garnish the inner citadel of self-righteousness ; 
or so many walls, towers, and buttresses, intended to render 
it more firm, secure and unassailable. 

This being the foundation-stone of the immense fabric of 
Hinduism, let us now see with what divine precision Chris- 
tianity is adapted to wrench it from its position, overturn 
the superimposed edifice, and drive the ploughshare of 
destruction over the crumbling ruins. For what, in the 
mighty system of Revelation, is that central truth around 
which all other truths revolve ? It is, — that not by any exer- 
tions, endeavours, works, or sufferings of our own, can wo 
ever be justified before God ; but solely through “ the righte- 
ousness of God,’’ revealed from heaven, — the righteousness 
which God Himself hath effected and provided, — the real, 
true, and everlasting righteousness, or perfect obedience to 
the divine law both in its threatened penalties and inflexible 
requireihents, which was exemplified by Christ, our Imman- 
uel ; — ^a righteousness which is freely and gratuitously, out 
of undeserved love and mere mercy imputed to us ; and — 
without money or price, doing or suffering, service or merit 
of any kind — ^received by faith alone ; — a righteousness which, 
when so imputed and received,, is as really made over to us, 
as if we ourselves had wrought it out by a perfect fulfilment 
of the law in all ita penalties and threatenings, as well as 
precepts and conunands — as really accounted to be our own 
as if we ourselves had endured the infinite and eternal 
punishment due to our transgressions ; and at the same time 
had magnified the law and made it honourable by a perfect 
conformity to all its demands, whether in the way of duties 
to be performed, or of prohibitions to be inviolably respected. 
The moment this perfect righteousness is — through the 
instrumentahty of that faith which is itself the gift of God 
— imputed to the believer, he is pardoned and justified from 
all sin ; freed from the sentence-of condemnation ; acquitted 
of the guilt ^f trans^Bsion ; and entitled to “ an inherit- 
ance which is incorruptible, and undefiled, and that .fadeth 
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not away, reserved in heaven.*" No wonder that the bring- 
ing in of this finished, this spotless righteousness, should be 
extolled as the chief even of Jehovah’s works, — the clear 
manifestation thereof, as the crowning excellency of Bevela- 
tion, — the universal proclamation thereof, as “ the Gospel 
of the Gospel,’’ — and the free imputation thereof to hell-de- 
serving rebels, as the very consummation of Infinite Wisdom, 
Holiness, and Love ! 

What a revolution would the ofiectual lod^ent of this 
single primal truth — “ that we are made righteous before 
God, and continue so, by grace alone ; through the more 
imputation of the righteousness or meritorious obedience and 
sufferings of Christ ; the only perfect righteousness which 
can bo maintained* against wrath, sin, death, and hell,” — 
achieve in the national mind of a people so impregnated 
with the spirit of self-righteousness as the native inhabi- 
tants of India ! And blessed be God, that in attempting 
to secure an effectual lodgment of it in the understandings 
and hearts of men, we are not left to mere human instruc- 
tion, to mere human persuasion. No ; we have the promise 
of the presence of the Divine Redeemer Himself, and of the 
efl^cacious influence of His Almighty Spirit. Behold, then, 
how the believing and influential embracement of this one 
vital and fundamental doctrine would hurl away the entire 
mass of morbid fears, and legal sentiments, and meritorious 
observances, which, in the course of ages, have grown up 
into a gigantic system, crushing and paralyzing the souls 
and bodies of myriads of myriads ! Let the great body of 
the people be once brought — ^through the word of truth, sent 
home by the energy of the Holy Spirit — ^to sing aloud with 
Luther, “ Thou Lord Jesus art my righteousness, but I am 
thy sin ^ Thou hast taken to thee what was mine, and hast 
given to me what was thine ; Thou hast- taken upon thee 
what thou wast not, and given to me what I was not,” — 
and how must the all-coipprehending system of Hinduism 
evanish ! An absolute confidence in one almighty, omni- 
scient, omnipresent Mediator and Advocate, would at once 
supersede the necessity of applying to any one of the legions 
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of secondary mediators whether on earth or in heaven. — 
Hence would the power and tyranny of the Brahmanical and 
celestial hierarchies bo for ever broken ; and the constantly 
recurring demand for gifts and invocations, to secure their 
favour and intercession, he for ever removed. An absolute 
belief that an almighty and all-merciful Redeemer hath ac- 
tually fulfilled, to the uttermost, all the righteous ordinances 
of an immutable law, in the stead of sinners, — ^and that he 
is both able and willing to impute to them, on believing, his 
own all-perfect obedience or active righteousness, — would 
at once expose the futility of their own poor, lame, inade- 
quate self-justifying performances. — Hence would follow a 
clear perception and operative conviction of the worse than 
uselessness of the attempts to restore peace and comfort in 
a troubled, pained, and restless conscience, or to earn a 
heavenly recompense, by resorting to the endless rites, forms, 
and ceremonies, — with all the half-gorgeous, half-barbaric 
pomps and vanities of Brahmanical worship, — and the whole 
vast apparatus of works and services of minor, secondary, or 
transcendent merit. For who, to adopt, once more, one of 
Luther’s fwinted expressions, “ Who, that could soar with 
eagle’s wings to the Sun of Righteousness itself,- would not 
be rejoiced to throw his crutches away?” An absolute 
assurance that an almighty Saviour hath actually offered him- 
self, in the stead of sinners, as a complete oblation and satis- 
faction to divine justice-^nd that he has thereby drained 
off the full cup of merited retribution, and exhausted the 
full measure of threatened vengeance,— must lay bare the 
utter nugatoriness of the endeavour to supplant or supple- 
ment, in whole or in t>art, an all-perfect and freely imputed 
passive righteousness, by any voluntary sufferings of their 
own.— Hence, at once would be swept away the boundless 
variety of self-inflicted austerities, penances, and mortifica- 
tions, which are intended to diminish and gradually to 
exhaust the amount of penalties incurred by transgression ; 
as well as the entire host of expedients designed to effect a 
deliverance from the purgatorial processes of transmigration 
in this world, and of penal severities in the regions below. 
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In this way would the Gospel of salvation at a single 
stroke, — ^by its one grand essential doctrine of justification 
through faith alone in the meritorious obedience and suf- 
ferings, or all-sufficient all-prevailing righteousness, of Im- 
manuel — “God manifest in the flesh," — smite the stupendous 
fabric of Hinduism, and grind it to powder ; — and, over its 
scattered dust erect a temple, the foundation of which would 
be the Bock of Ages ; and every stone of which would be a 
living stone, glistening in the radiance of celestial truth, and 
tuneful with the hosannahs of seraphic melody. How difler- 
ent the Divine from every human instrument of reformation ! 
How wise, how gracious, how mighty the scheme of Divine 
appointment compared with the weak, partial, inadequate, 
temporizing expedients and devices of man ! The former 
does not, like the latter, confine itself to mere externals and 
outworks. It is not satisfied with the attempt to rectify one 
or other of the more objectionable observances of worship, — 
to controvert one or other of the more absurd^nd pernicious 
abstract principles, — to uproot one or other of the more cruel 
and abominable usages, — to lop off one or other of the more 
monstrous excrescences in the forms and institutions of gene- 
ral polity, — ^to expose one or other of the more palpable 
disfigurations of truth by scholastic and metaphysical sub- 
tilties, — to reinvigorate one or other of the more debilitated 
of the intellectual faculties. No : its grand aim and design 
is, to penetrate at once beneath the surface, and strike a 
deadly blow at the root of the whole mischief. And having 
extirpated the self-justifying pride, the inbred self-righteous- 
ness, — which spontaneously springs up in the soil of every 
human heart, — ^by the introduction and substitution of a 
spotless, because Divine righteousness, it sweeps away the 
very foundation of the palladium of all error in theory, and 
of aU ungodliness in practice. 

When once sinfiil guilty man has been led thus to renounce 
his own righteousness, with all its “ filthy rags" and shackles 
and bondages of “ dead works," — and has been made to 
stand erect, because accounted guilttess, in the righteousness 
of Christ, — ^he begins to breathe the air, and to act under 
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the inspiration of that liberty wherewith the truth has made 
him free. And being made free, — free from the accusations 
of conscience, the claims of violated justice, the qondemna- 
tions of an outraged law, — free from the fear of subordinate 
agencies, celestial, terrestrial, or infernal, — free from the 
terrors of death, and the grave, and everlasting perdition, 
— he is filled, ho cannot but be filled, with solid peace and 
consolation, joy and gladness ; — ho is animated, ’he cannot 
but b© animated, with a cheerful boldness, an undaunted 
courage, a holy intrepidity ; — he pours forth, he cannot but 
pour forth, the song of triumph, — “ If God be for us, who 
can be against us? It is God that justifieth, who is he that 
condeinnoth ? lie that spared not His own Son, but deli- 
vered Him up for us all, how shall He not with Him also 
freely give ms all things?” 

Now, when man is thus delivered, — not merely from all 
the external constraints of a never-ending round of burden- 
some ordinances, but from all the internal constraints of an 
ever-prosont burden of guilt and fear, — a glow of joyous 
generous warmth is diffused over the whole soul, fresh and 
reviving like the radiant blush of morn. It then prepares to 
start, as jt were, by a free and elastic spring, into hitherto 
untrodden paths; and plumes its wings for a sustained 
flight into hitherto unvisited regions. No longer pressed 
down at ewery turn by tlie incubus of artificial mechanical 
prescriptions, the mind uncoils itself from the incrustation 
of ages ; begins to develope its dormant activities ; and 
shoots out its emancipated energies, with happiest effect 
in every direction. Then will the spirit of inquiry pene- 
trate every department of human research. — The mutual 
rights of governors and governed ; the recij)rocal bonds of 
priests and people ; the rise and progress of society ; the 
foundations of every system of knowledge, human or divine ; 
the design, fitness, and adaptation of all existing forms and 
schemes of polity, civil or sacred ; all, all will be fearlessly 
investigated. Then will the genius of true liberty, no longer 
chained down by the fetters of despotism, spontaneously 
embody itself in free institutions. Then will the genius of a 
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wise economy, no longer boimd to lavish its affluence in 
ministering to the “ pomp and cii^cumstance ^ of a lordly 
hierarchy of priests and idols, spontaneously expend its ac- 
cumulated stores in multiplying the sources of human com- 
fort and enjoyment. Then, too, will the genius of literature, . 
science, and art, no longer foreclosed by finding every field ' 
preoccupied with the erroneous dogmata of an infallible 
authority, spontaneously roam at large over the wide domain 
of time and space, matter and spirit. New worlds will be 
disclosed to view, and fresh illumination shed upon the old. 
And thus will Christianity, by being primarily the great 
Evangelizer, vindicate linto itself the inalienable preroga- 
tive of being secondarily the only effectual Liberator. Intel- 
lectualizer. Civilizer, and Comforter of man ! 


Ought we then, in the first instance, to discourage or dis- 
countenance any direct attempts to better the temporal 
condition of the people of India, by repairing their muni- 
cipal and other civil institutions, drawing forth the natural 
resources of their soil, or increasing the amount of their 
general intelligence ? With solemnity of feeling we would 
reply, God forbid I Let any and every effort of this descrip- 
tion be put forth, which the benevolence of man can devise, 
or the state of native society <5an admit. Such endeavours 
may be prosecuted cotemporaneomly with the evangelizing 
process. All of these may be made to advance pari passu ; 
though the latter is beyond all measure the most potent in 
its operation,. and the most extensive in its results. And, 
in very proportion as it succeeds, will the former be grafted 
upon the native stock, naturalized, and made to bear inde- 
pendent fruits. All that we demand and insist on is, that 
that scheme should be held as supreme, to which alone the 
palm of supremacy is due, — that that engine should be 
chiefly wielded and placed in forefront of the battle, which 
alone can win for us a decisive Victory. And we now do, 
and must for ever strenuously; contend, that whoever sin- 
cerely and honestly desires to see India emancipated, pros- 
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porous and flourishing as regards •the things of time, does 
cast away from him the only instrument which can effec- 
tually realize the very flower and fruit of his own wishes, 
when, in blind fatuity, he nauseates and spurns the blessed 
^Gospel with its unsearchable riches of free grace. Greatly 
however, as we ought to rejoice at the vast retinue of tem- 
poral amelioration which must e%"er follow in the train of 
a conquering Gospel ; yet ought we most chiefly to rejoice at 
the more glorious retinue of spiritual blessings which con- 
stitute the very consummation of its triumphs. To see 
human beings, — once sunk in wretchedness and barbarism, 
whether arrayed in tattered rags or gilded with tinsel splen- 
dour, — iio^v encompassed with a rich profusion of the com- 
forts and enjoyments of civilized life, — to see them exhibit 
in their conduct all the courtesies, decencies, and tender 
humanities of refined society, — is, no doubt, a lovely and 
cheering spectacle. But to see human beings, — at one time 
the slaves of sin, the bondsmen of Satan, and the heirs of 
perdition, — now freed from the guilt and power of sin, de- 
livered from the tyranny of Satan, and reinstalled as heirs 
of glory, honour, and immortality, — is surely a spectacle 
transcendently more beauteous and exhilarating. And were 
both spectacles combined in one, where should we find lan- 
guage to pourtray the excellencies of so glorious a combina- 
tion ! But both have been, and may be conjoined in har- 
monious union. And the mighty power which can unite 
and realize them both, is that very Gospel which, though 
weakness and foolishness in the eyes of men, is in the hands 
of an Almighty Spirit, “ the power of God and the wisdom of 
God unto salvation.^ So that to the blessed Gospel belongs, 
in the loftiest and most sublime sense, the* incommunicable 
privilege of having the promise of the life that now is, as 
well as of that which is to come.^ Accordingly when, — in 
direct contradiction to all the schemes and projects of all the 
politicians, economists, intellectual educationists, and liber- 
alizing religionists in the world, — we boldly aver, that ttu 
only real, Hke only adequatCy the only infallible remedy foi 
the numberless evils connected with time and eternity, undei 
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wkich India and other heathen lands have for ages groaned, 
is th^ glorious Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we at once entrench ourselves in an impregnable fortress, — 
a fortress which has the unchangeableness of the divine 
decrees for its foundation, and the covenanted security of 
all the divine attributes for its bulwarks of defence. 

In this momentous conclusion, all of every denomination, 
who love the Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth, must 
joyously acquiesce. The only question which can arise 
amongst them, or which can possibly occasion any difference 
of opinion is the great practical one, How, or in what way^ 
or by what means, can we most effectually communicate the 
saving knowledge of Jesus Christ, and Him crucified! On 
this important subject it affords us unfeigned pleasure to be 
enabled to introduce a passage from the pen of one of the 
most powerful and original of the religious writers of the 
present day, — a passage which expresses sentiments the 
•eery same in substance with those which we have been reiter- 
ating, both in India and in Britain, for years before we met 
^ith the work which contains it. “ The obligation,” re- 
marks the author of the History of Natural Enthusiasm, 
“ the obligation we are under, of attempting to convert our 
erring brethren to the faith of Christ, is not more clear than 
is the principle under the guidance of which we are to pro- 
ceed in discharging the part assigned to us. Christian 
teachers wield no supernatural arms ; they are simply — 
teachers ; the utmost they can do is to instruct and to per- 
suade ; and in the accomplishment of their task, they are 
bound to avail themselves of all those methods of influence 
which experience authenticates, and which Christianity does 
not condemn. It is true that the conversion of men is a 
divine work ; but it is not the less the work of human zeal, 
industry, and discretion ; and we are just as fully bound to 
use our qtmost sagacity in the discharge of our part, as to 
discharge it at all. 

‘‘ It is certainly very proper to keep in view the abstract 
idea of preaching the Gospel, and to think of it simply as 
an announcement of pardon to those who, like ourselves, are 
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guilty and condemned, and yet are heirs of immortality. In 
this general view the sons of Adam, of every tribe, stand, 
without distinction, on the same ground ; and in this view 
nothing more seems to be included in the idea of a mission 
to the heathen, than the sending forth of men who, having 
themselves become partakers of the grace of God, glow with 
holy zeal and love towards their brethren, and are willing 
to make the last sacrifice in attempting to win them to the 
hope of immortality. Doubtless the whole essence of mis- 
sionary labour is comprised in this abstract idea ; nor can 
it be imagined that any who go forth in this spirit shall be 
suffered to spend their strength altogether for nought, even 
though the measures they pursue are so little adapted to 
the specific character of the work before them, that mir^le 
only could give them extensive success. 

But this elementary notion of evangelical labour assur- 
edly does not include all that ought to occupy the attention 
of those who engage in the work of propagating Christianity 
among the heathen. If there are any who, from a jealous 
fear of the introduction of a secular spirit, would affirm that 
nothing ought to belong to a Christian mission but the bare 
announcement of salvation, such persons might instantly be 
convicted of a practical inconsistency ; for which of them is 
there that would not strive, in conveying religious instruc- 
tion, to adapt both his language and his argument to the 
capacity and disposition of those to whom he speaks ? Who 
would be so absurd as to exhort a child and an adult, a pea- 
sant and a scholar, to repentance and faith, precisely in the 
same terms ? None, in fact, would carry their theoretical con- 
tempt of human wisdom to this point of extravagance. Com- 
mon sense, not soon put quite to silence, leads even the most 
determined dogmatists to conform themselves, as nearly as 
they can, to the intellectual condition — to the ignorance, or 
to the known prejudices of those to whom thqy announce the 
Gospel. 

But tliis adaptation of the style to the hearer contains, 
by implication, an apology for the use of all thode subsidiary 
means which I have to plead for as essential to the com- 
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pleteness of a Christian mission to the heathen. If the 
actual condition of the people we are attempting to convert 
is known — and it ought always to be known before we make 
the attempt, — then a mission to that people must include 
a peculiarity of means^ that must make th outfit utterly 
inappropriate to any other destination. 

Gan any one blame this adaptation of means to special 
ends, who himself uses persuasion at all ! for in doing so he 
plainly recognises the principle, that a part is assigned to 
the skill and intelligence of the agent in the Divine economy 
of salvation. Having gone so far, he can with no reason 
stop short in half measures ; or after himself using discretion 
and skill in the business of Christian instruction, find fault 
with those who employ any meam^ how elaborate or circui- 
tous soever they may seem, which appear to have a tendency 
to facilitate the entrance or progress of religion. In a word, 
if Christians feel themselves bound, by the most solemn 
obligation, to preach the Gospel wherever they can gain a 
hearing, they are also bound, by the very same responsi- 
bility, to bring into the service, not only their zeal and piety, 
but all the sagacity, and skill, and knowledge they possess, 
or may acquire. To contemn any probable means of ac- 
complishing their great object, is in fact to spurn the sanc- 
tions under which they act. If, for example, a plan were 
proposed, which should recommend itself by its obvious 
reasonableness, Christians would have no more liberty to 
reject it, than they have to withdraw altogether from the 
missionary enterprise. The duty of preaching the Gospel 
contains the duty of doing so in the best manner we are able. 

“ If the work' of evangelizing the nations were held to 
consist simply in finding men of devoted piety, in fitting 
them out, and shipping them away to distant shores, as the 
winds of heaven may determine ; — if the missionary work be 
nothing more than the casting the good seed at random 
over the earth, then indeed we must grant that counsel, and 
concert, and knowledge, and special qualification, can add 
little or nothing to the hope of success ; and then, those 
who arc the least esteemed in the Church for wisdom, or 
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l6a4it distinguished by acquirements, may, as Well as thtf 
most accomplished, assume the reins of management. 

A few ye^rs ago, this inartificial notion of missions might 
perhaps have found a multitude of advocates among the 
pious. But the rebukes of experience have now rendered it 
almost obsolete. All intelligent and well-informed persons 
have become thoroughly convinced that, so long as our mis- 
sionaries go not forth armed with miraculous powers, they 
must encounter difficulties which can be surmounted only by 
special qualities of mind, in addition to piety, courage, and 
devotedness. It is ascertained, also, that the necessary 
qualifications of a missionary are, in part, the gifts of nature 
to here and there an individual, and in part must bo the 
result of a long and laborious training.**" 


Within our narrow limits it were utterly impracticable to 
enter into the wide field which the varied topics contained 
in, or suggested by, this long passage are calculated to open 
up for investigation and discussion. All, therefore, that can 
be attempted, is to offer a few practical remarks on some of 
the leading points. 

What, then, with a special reference to India, is the great 
object which, as Christian philanthropists, we ought ever to 
avow ? The grand ultimate object we ought unceasingly to 
avow is, — the intellectual^ morale and epiritual regeneratim of 
the universal mind ; — or, in the yoeediest and most ejfectucd 
manner y the reaching and vitally imbuing the entire body of the 
people with the leaven of Gospel truth. Nothing short of this 
consummation, as our grand endy ought we ever to recognise ; 
— and in proportion to the magnitude of the end ought 
to be the number, and variety, and energy of our operations. 
The object being thus defined, the question next arises. 
How, or by what specific means is it best to be accomplish- 
ed! — ^How, or in what way can the Gospel be most speedily 
and effectually brought to bear on the entire mass of the 
people ! Looking at the history of the past, we may say, 
that by common consent, there are three generic anodes of 
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applying it. There is, first, the preaching of the Goy>el to 
adults ; secondly, the teaching of it to the young ; and, thirdly, 
the translatvofn and circulation of the Bible and other religious 
works. 

These may be regarded as the three primary measures 
for the practical application of the weapon of evangelical 
truth. Of the abstract propriety of resorting to one and all 
of these methods, no intelligent Christian has ever enter- 
tained a doubt. The reasoning applicable to each is as 
simple as it is conclusive. God has already given efficacy to 
the preaching of the word ; lie has promised to do so to the 
end of the world ; let therefore the word be faithfully 
preached at the seasons, and in the manner best suited to 
the circumstances and capacities of the hearers. God has 
already smiled propitious on the diligent prayerful training 
of the young ; He has promised always to bless such train- 
ing ; let therefore the young receive the rudiments, and the 
more mature the higher principles of useful and religious 
knowledge, in the way which experience proves to bo best 
adapted to secure the desired end. God has already blessed 
the reading of the Scripture ; He hath promised that His 
word shall never return unto Him void ; let the Bible there- 
fore be circulated in the mode most eligible, and to the extent 
most practicable. Thus far, all who sincerely profess the 
Christian faith ought to be agreed. 

How unwise, then,^ how injurious, how almost impious is 
it, to pitch these means against each other? — Preaching 
against Education ; or the circulation of the Bible against 
cither ? — as if they were mutual antagonists, instead of being 
what they truly are, mutual friends and allies ? What are 
they, but different methods for accomplishing the same end ! 
— different modes of bringing the Gospel-instrumentality 
into contact with the minds of different classes of human 
beings ? Happily, on the last of these measures little dif- 
ference of opinion has arisen among the friends of missions ; 
— but how often has education been unhappily represented 
as somehow opposed to the preaching of the Gospel ? If, 
indeed, by education were meant what is merely secular^ 
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there would be difference, — there might be opposition. But 
if Ohristmn education be meant, there can be no real anta- 
gonism. What is understood by preaching the Gospel \ Is 
it not to proclaim or make known Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified, to guilty sinners as their all-sufficient Saviour? 
If so, is not this included as an essential part of all Chris- 
tian education ? How then do the two differ ? As regards 
the subject taught, they can differ only as the whole differs 
from a part. As regards the individuals addressed, they 
can differ only as the adult differs from the juvenile popu- 
lation. 

In every right system of Christian education, the making 
known of Jesus Christ as the Almighty Saviour of lost sin- 
ners, constitutes the most vital part of it. Around this 
central trunk may be made to grow many inferior stems, — 
protected by it and protecting each other ; — some more 
immediately connected, others more remote, — some germi- 
nating from the parent tree, others springing up as a sepa- 
rate progeny; — some flourishing solely from the shelter 
afforded, and others rising with something like independent 
vigour. In other .words, an enlarged Christian education 
includes, besides the strictly religious part, much that is 
merely accessary, auxiliary, or indirectly related, — though all 
bearing harmoniously on the general welfare of man. Sound 
education is a comprehensive scheme, embracing a multitude 
of parts. But one of these parts, and that the prime one, is 
the communication of the Gospel message. When a master, 
with the Bible in his hands, is earnestly pressing home upon 
his pupils the necessity and suitableness of the great salvation, 
is he not doing substantially the very thing that is implied in 
preaching the Gospel ! Where then, — since it is not in the 
scope and purpose of the knowledge communicated, — ^where 
is the af^agonim between Christian teaching and Christian 
preaching ! Is it in the age of the persons addressed ? Surely 
it were preposterous to say so. As ordinarily understood^ 
preaching in its technical sense, has special reference to 
aifdte ; and teaching^ to the young. But how many an exhor- 
tation in the school or lecture-room would be styled preach- 
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iiig, if delivered from the pulpit ! How many an address 
from the pulpit would pass for teaching in the school or lec- 
ture-room ! What is the former but preaching to the young ! 
And what is the latter, but an educating of the adult ! If 
in both cases, the mhgtanee of what be conveyed, be the 
same ; if the scope and purpose of conveying it be identical ; if 
the heings addressed be all alike endowed with immortal spirits 
that are equally lost hy nature^ and equally stand in need of the 
great salvation^ what signifies the ■ disparity of a few short 
years in the age of the hearers ! — and what essential differ- 
ence is there between teaching and preaching except in the 
name f Unless, therefore, we resolve to be guided by names 
and not by things^ Vrocan no more oppose preaching to educa- 
tion, than we can oppose any one particular to the universal 
that includes it,~no more than we can oppose Luther s 
hundredth psalm to music in general ; or the song of Moses 
to poetry ; or St Paul’s discourse on Mars-hill to eloquence. 

In this way, preaching may be said to be more limited in 
its aim and object, than education taken in its most com- 
prehensive sense. The former looks supremely to the con- 
cerns of immortality, and only indirectly to those of time. 
The latter embraces directly the interests of time as well as 
supremely those of eternity. The former regards man 
chiefly as immortal ; the latter views him as immortal too, — 
though encumbered with a material vehicle which has its 
wants and necessities to be supplied, and points out the most 
effective modes of doing so. In a word, as regards the 
matter of instruction, Christian education is generic and 
universal ; Christian preaching, specific and particular. 

But though preaching can directly inculcate no knowledge 
save that of Christ and Him crucified — no science except 
that of salvation— it does not follow that no other topic, in 
any shape or form, must ever be introduced. Salvation 
through a crucified Redeemer must be the grand 'predomi- 
nating theme ; — ^but within that, may, in some form or other, 
be embraced, or around it may be made to cluster collater- 
ally and subsidiarily, any really profitable theme whatsoever. 
In bringing down spiritual and celestial troth to the level of 
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man''s opaque understanding, which is the “ faculty judging 
by sense,*” the preacher may expatiate in quest of ejinbols 
and apt similitudes, over fields that have no limit save that 
of the extent of capacity and acquirement on tiie part of his 
hearers. He may not directly lecture on civil or natural 
history ; he njay not formally expound any principle in 
science, or point out its application to the arts. — But if 
education has made his hearers familiar with such themes, 
there are no facts gf observation, no discoveries of science, no 
results of any one branch of research, that may not furnish 
variety for the lightning flash of metaphor, the convictive 
parallelism of analogy, or the instructive imagery of parabo- 
lic illustration. This is not to degrade preaching ; but to 
render it more expansive and influential by the aids and 
appliances of education. It is not to secularize Christianity ; 
but to christianize all knowledge, and convert it into a minis- 
tering agent in the service of the Croat King. 

Far from there being any real antagonism between Chris- 
tian teaching and Christian preaching, the two in Scripture 
are not only conjoined, but used interchangeably as syno- 
nymes. If in one place it is aid, Go and imcli all nations 
in the parallel passage, the language is, “ Go and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.*” How often is it recorded of St 
Paul that he taught and preached in the synagogue ! The 
distinction, and above all, the contradistinction is of modem, 
growth. The terms have now acquired a technical mean- 
ing. And though every exhortation to the young, and every 
evangelical address to the aged, whether in public or in 
private, be really a combination of teaching and preaching, 
— such and so inveterate has the distinction now become, 
that it were not surprising to learn that when it is recorded 
of Paul how he “ taught and preached in the synagogue,*” the 
imagination of not a few would be, that he first preached a 
sermon to the adults, and then taught the young separately, 
somewhat after the fashion of our Sunday schools ! 

Protesting against the notion, that between Christian 
teaching and Christian preaching there is any real funda- 
imntal difference, far less contrariety, we may, — for the sako 
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of convenience and the prevention of circumlocution, — em- 
ploy teaching'” in its religious application, to 'denote the 
communication of the Gospel to the yCung ; and preaching,'" 
to signify the communication of it to those of riper years. 
Then we say, whenever it is practicable, us have both. Some 
there are who insist exclusively on education,— others, exclu- 
sively on preaching. Both are demonstratively wrong. The 
former would shut out from the means of grace, the entire 
mass of the adult population ; the latter, by an act as sw^esp- 
ing, would consign to ignorance and death the vastly greater 
mass that never reach the years of maturity. Systemati- 
cally to exclude either of these classes is wholly unscriptural. 
Ere we dare to do so, we must insert restrictive terms in 
the perfect charter of heaven itself. “ Go and teach all na- 
tions," must be read — “ Go and teach the young of all nations ; ” 
— “ Go and preach the Gospel to every creature," must be 
read — “ Go and preach the Gospel to every adult creature." 
What is this but to trifle with the Bible and with common 
sense? We must, then, insist upon it, that to the young 
and to the adult, — ^and to both alike, whenever and wherever 
practicable, — the Gospel is to be taught and preached ; and 
that, consequently, our apparatus of religious instruction, so 
soon as the state of things in a ny country can admit of it, 
should, in order to be commensurate with the real wants of 
man, be made to extend from infancy to adolescence, — ^frpm 
adolescence to old age ; — in a word, from the cradle to the 
grave ! 

While, therefore, abstractly and theoretically we can ad- 
mit of no limitation as to the classes to whom the knowledge 
of the Gospel ought to be commimicated ; no limitation as to 
the legitimacy of one and all of the modes of dissemination al- 
ready specified ; — it is clear, that practically or temporarily 
there may be an untoward state of things which renders 
certain restrictions absolutely unavoidable. Thus, among 
w^andering hordes of savages, not one of whom can read, it 
would be absurd to circulate copies of the Bible, even if it 
had been translated into their language ; — among them, too, 
it might be equally impracticable, at the outset, to establish 

u 
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schools for the young. Again, in such a country as China, 
where multitudes are taught to read, but from which all 
foreigners who might educate the young or preach to adults 
are systematically excluded, the circulation of the Bible 
seems the only expedient to which Christians can, in the 
first instance, resort. And even in a country like India, 
where numbers have learned to read, and where young and 
old are more or less accessible to instruction, there may bo 
differences of opinion as to tlie relative prominence that is 
due to the respective measures so long as society is only in 
a transition state^ — the proportion of interest, and resources, 
and labour that should be lavished on each, — and the dis- 
tinctive form which each must assume from peculiarities of 
climate, locality, and government ; as well as the social, re- 
ligious, and hereditary opinions, habits, and prejudices of the 
people. At certain stages, also, of the farther progress of 
society towards a more elevated state of refined enjoyment, 
the practicability of different plans which tend to accelerate 
the progression, must vary with the parts which have al- 
ready sent forth the most vigorous shoots, and the ability 
to meet efficiently the peculiar exigencies of each. Hence 
may arise fresh differences of opinion as to the necessity and 
expediency of modifying foraier measures, and as to the best 
ways of adapting these to the flux and reflux of circum- 
stances. From these generalities we now proceed to offer 
some remarks on certain leading points involved in the three 
great measures for conducting the work of evangelization, 
beginning with the Christian Education Scheme. 


Connected with this scheme, the single topic of incalcul- 
able importance in practice, on which we wish, if possible, 
to fasten attention, may be announced in the following 
tenns : — 

Since the young, composing as they do the majority of 
every people, are destined to become the heads of families, 
and the leaders of opinion in the next generation ; and 
since a thorough Christian education must be allowed, on all 
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hands, to be one of the most powerful instruments in demo- 
lishing superstition and prejudice, and in training up a race 
distinguished by intelligence, and, it may be, devoted piety ; 
—what, in the presenU leathenuh state of things^ is the course 
of instruction that ought to be pursued with the clearest 
prospect of speedy and triumphant success ? Ought it to be 
Umited in kind and in degree^ so as to admit of being spread, 
dt the eame expense of meane^ over a voider surface, and ren- 
dered available to a greater mass of the juvenile populatidn \ 
Or, ought it to be multiplied in kind and increased in degree ; 
and, consequently, be restricted to a narrower sphere, and a 
more select number, with the view of ultimately and more 
speedily reaching the entire mass^ through the instrumenta- 
lity of those awakened and enlightened ! In other words, — 
is it better to pursue the direct method of attempting at 
once to impart a general elementary knowledge to the many ; 
or the indirect method of attempting to reach the mmy 
through the agency of the instructed few P 

Each of these methods has had its advocates ; each has 
now been tried in different parts of India with various suc- 
cess. Judging, however, from past facts and appearances, 
we may safely aver, that till of late the friends of Christianity 
in India have in a great measure, and with two dr three 
exceptions, adopted and patronized the more limited or ele- 
mentary course of instruction — ^partly from its being un- 
avoidable at the commencement^ and partly from its apparent 
directness of application to the great body of the people. In 
other words, their efforts seem to have been chiefly confined 
to the general elementary instructim of children, or youths 
much below the age of puberty. But is this the best mode 
of attaining the great end proposed ! And are those means 
necessarily the best, which from their apparent directness of 
application may,.a^ first mew^ promise to be the most effica- 
cious ! Or, supposing the mode and the means to be the 
best and most practicable at the outset, does it follow that 
they must always continue to be so ! As we are compelled 
to answer in the negative, it now devolves upon us to adduce 
satisfactory reasons. 
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Here it may be premised that, as regards any plan whi6h 
may have for its object the direct instructim of the niaBs of 
the people^ we must at once be struck with the consideration, 
that all the combined resources of Christian benevolence at 
present are, and must ever be, incommensurate with the 
vastness of the undertaking. This the advocates of general 
elementary instruction are willing to admit. They scruple 
not to avow, that the disproportion between the means and 
the object contemplated, is truly appalling. Yet they con- 
sole themselves with the hope, that to the extent to which 
the field is occupied, real good is effected. But what is- 
this good! What is the nature and amount! And how 
produced ! 

Those are questions which, we believe, numbers of the 
supporters of Christian missions seldom think of asking 
in a scrutinizing intelligible form. And yet the importance 
of the result to which a proper answer would lead, — either 
as defending the propriety of present plans from the desul- 
tory attacks of some, and the systematic opposition of others ; 
or aa establishing the desirableness of a change of measures 
by which a more eflScient direction might be given to our 
resources in money and influence, — is enough to challenge 
an investigation. 

The truth is, that when the intelligence is conveyed that 
several schools have been organized, that large numbers of 
youth are in regular attendance, and that small portions of 
the Christian Scriptures are daily read, the good people at 
home and in India generally rest content, — ^not because of 
indifference or apathy, but because of easy incurious self- 
oomplacency. They immediately conclude that much good 
is doing, and they are predisposed to expect still more ; with- 
out any very definite notion of what the good is, or of the 
process by which it has been, or is to be, brought about. Or 
if the subject be allowed to excite a temporary share of 
curiosity and refloction, the mind would appear to be satis- 
fied with some loose and vague notions respecting the change 
which the gift of reading, and especially the ability to read 
sacred books, must, some how or other^ produce on the rising 
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generation, in the way of disarming prejudice, and creating 
a thirst after knowledge, which may eventually prove of the 
utmost advantage to the rapid spread of Christianity. Nay ! 
there often lingers an indefinite impression that those who in 
early youth have been taught to peruse portions of the Bible ; 
— even though these should be perused with much the same 
kind of feeling as would be the fragments of a Puranic talc, 
and though the tuition should be conducted as it has hither- 
to been, in nine cases out of ten^ under a heathen master ^ — 
must surely in manhood openly avow themselves followers of 
the Gross. 

That an elementary education may qualify for tlie com- 
mon business of a humble life — that it may, in some in- 
stances, render certain terms familiar, which, on account of 
their strangeness, always prove repulsive to the adult or 
wholly uneducated, when addressed directly on the solemn 
truths of religion, — and that in those respects, something has 
already been achieved, may readily be acknowledged. But 
that any decided permanent change in the national intellect^ 
any real diminution of prejudice or of attachment to ostab^ 
lished forms, or of resistance to the reception of a holier 
faith, can, to any great extent, be traced to, or reasonably 
expected to result from such a course of education, it would 
require a sacrifice of judgment to enthusiasm to believe. 

Let the matter be coolly and rationally examined ; let 
evidence be weighed ; let due deference be paid to the voice 
of experience ; let the constitution or successions of state in 
the human mind be attended to. — Admit that thousands of 
children are initiated into the elements of education — that 
they can read ordinary books; write with tolerable case, and 
cast accounts with creditable facility, and that much of 
what we may deem surpassing in beauty and. utility, has 
been accurately committed to memory ; — and what is the re- 
sult 9 Is it a result fraught with benefits superior in kind 
and lasting in duration ! How much of what has been im- 
parted to the hoy^ at no simll expenscy will past^ess a vioiffingy 
regenerating influence? How much will fixedly cling to, 
and pendanently influence the conduct and character of the 
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man^ Generally, nothing at all beyond the artificial or 
mechanical parts of the acquisition — ^nothing save the ability 
to read, write, or apply to the cases of petty dealing, the 
simplest rules of arithmetic. The boy is positively too young 
to imbibe, and the instruction received too meagre to im- 
part, any vital principle which can keep even the knowledge 
acquired fresh upon the memory ; or can create that inex- 
tinguishable curiosity which will* not be allayed, till the 
moans of gratification are secured. And, if his own mind 
has not attained to that standard of proficiency which will 
be of material benefit to himself, how is it possible for any 
influence to emanate from him that will produce the slight- 
est impression on the surrounding multitudes ! 

It is unfair to judge of this subject by a reference to the 
state of things in Great Britain; though such reference, 
properly made^ may aid the conceptions of those whose cir- 
cumstances have not enabled them visibly to perceive the 
difference. 

Now, in Great Britain, what is the usual effect of a mere 
elementary education ; such as that communicated in a com- 
mon villdge school ? Is there any thing ordinarily conveyed, 
which, as a literary acquisition, can raise an individual to 
an eminence above his fellows, by widening the narrow circle 
within which his thoughts and sentiments would naturally 
revolve ? Or, is there any thing conveyed which can excite 
a hearty desire to pursuel the study of literature and science, 
with the view of enlarging his own mind, and benefiting the 
community in which he moves I It must be seldom indeed, we 
presume, that at a viUage school such knowledge can be 
acquired, or such ardent desires awakened. And why ! — 
because from the immaturity of the habit of reflection, much 
of what is read does not cleave to the mind as digested know- 
ledge — ^knowledge incorporated, as it were, with the very 
substance of mind, and forming the staple of thought : — 
because from the meagreness of the acquisition itself viewed 
in combination with this cause, the mind does not, and can- 
not obtain, that tasting of fiterature and science whiob would 
inevitably insure an increasing appetite for more. 
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But it may be said, that in the case of the great body of 
the people there is nothing to render it an object in itself 
particularly desirable that mamy should attain to an intel- 
lectual superiority which might enable them to exert a per- 
sonal influence on those around — that it is quite enough, 
if, by being taught to read, they are endowed with the abi- 
lity to peruse and understand that precious volume which 
conveys the knowledge that “ maketh man wise unto salva- 
tion.” Without at present disputing the sufficiency of this 
endowment in a land where the Bible is believed and read 
almost by all, let us attend to its own independent eflTccts, not 
when left unexercised, but when cultivated with diligence and 
unceasing care. Let us refer to those who, with heart and 
soul, are engaged in the work of communicating the rudi- 
ments not only of secular but of religious knowledge to British 
youth ; and what is the constant burden of their complaint 
— the one note of lamentation, that is never out of tune? — Is 
it not the meagre appearance of fruit as the result of all their 
dcA^oted labours ? And what is the source of their encourage- 
ment to persevere in a task apparently so toilsome and pro- 
fitless ? — Is it not the hope of realizing some distant ultimate 
benefit ? Whence is this remote benefit expected to arise ? 
Is it from the eole unaided power of surviving impressions of 
early education ? Scarcely ever. It is mainly from the expec- 
tation that individuals so taught may, in after-life, be situated 
among those whose sentiments and example, — tallying with 
instructions formerly delivered, and practices formerly re- 
commended, — may reawaken and call forth into lively exer- 
cise principles of thought and action that had been imbibed 
in youth, but had lain dormant in the secret chambers of the 
soul. And it is cMefly on account of the greater facility with 
which, in such cases, sound impressions may be produced 
and deepened by the general influences that ever radiate 
from, and circulate amongst the members of a well-ordered 
and well-cultivated society, that the propriety of bestowing 
early culture, however limited, is defended, and its actual 
bestowment proved to be more or less advantageous. 

If, then, in a land where every circumstance is favourable 
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to the growth of what is noble and generous — in a land where 
the reciprocation of enlightened opinions is free as the air of- 
heaven — in a land where the sacred and civil institutions, the 
improved manners and customs, the records and traditions 
of centuries, the associations and pastimes of infancy, and, 
above all, the religions faith and observances of the people 
— ^all fully harmonize with the elementary knowledge, literary 
and religious, that is imparted ; — and if, with these incalcul- 
able advantages, such knowledge, — apart from after means of 
improvement^ or those external^ social^ and spiritual influences 
which quicken and mature^ — ^generally fails in producing those 
decided changes that would materially affect the individual 
himself, or ameliorate the condition of society ; — who, that 
has any pretensions to a reflecting mind, may not discern 
the utter powerlessness of such elementary knowledge, liter- 
ary and religious, in operating the anticipated changes, in 
a country where that knowledge, instead of fully harmonizing^ 
is found to run counter to all the institutions, manners, 
customs, habits, rites, ceremonies, traditions, metaphysical 
and religious opinions of the whole mass of the people ? — in 
a country too, where, yet^ there scarcely exist any of those 
after means of quickening latent energies, of developing the 
seeds of latent knowledge — any of those reviving influences 
which issue from, and healthfully play around the entire 
fabric of a well-regulated community ? 

Will it still be objected by some, that all this is mere 
theorizing ? It may ; but we would urge, yea, beseech them 
to reconsider the matter ; and see whether it be not rather a 
legitimate deduction from unquestionable facts. And should 
any doubt yet remain, wo would appeal to a circumstance 
too weighty to be overlooked, and too conclusive to admit 
of evasion. Why is it that so many eye-witnesses complain of 
the littleness of visible effect arising from the institution and 
multiplication of elementary schools ? Allowing the efficacy 
which issues in conversion to be wholly beyond, and that which 
issues in mere intellectual or other temporal improvement, to 
be to a great extent, within the control of human agency, 
why do we hear so manv sincere friends of the Christian cause 
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mar^el^ that no positive change towards a better condition of 
society has appeared from the extensive educationary opera- 
tions which have been conducted under Christian manage- 
ment for the last forty years 2 Is not every expression of 
wonder on the part of those who have the means of judging, 
conclusive testimony as to the certainty of the fact, that no 
change has yet been effected by the operations in question, 
which bears a just proportion to the time and means already 
expended? And does not the preceding view afford the 
most natural, if not the only adequate explanation of th( 
fact ! Again, we say, let the subject be duly pondered ; let 
it be contemplated in all its bearings ; let the sand-like 
character of the youthful mind be considered — its levity, its 
instability, its light-hearted carelessness ; let the meagre- 
ness of the knowledge, and the insufficiency of the mode in 
which even that little is imparted, be steadily kept in view ; 
more especially, let the meditative spirit dwell on the cir- 
cumstance, that whatever instruction is in the first instance 
conveyed, flows unmixed in one distinct channel ; and that 
all the feelings, sentiments, and actions of old and young, 
among the people, flow unremoved and unamalgamated in 
another channel essentially separated from the former:* — 
and, instead of greatly marvelling that the aspect of societ} 
has not undergone more important changes, we may well be 
filled with astonishment at the want of sagacity or unreason- 
ableness of those, who could seriously expect changes so‘great 
and so decisive to result from causes so utterly inadequate. 
The ingredients that unite in swelling the current which 
flows in each channel, exhibit in one respect the peculiar pro- 
perty of those substances that possess no chemical affinity — 
those substances that are not only mutually distinct, but 
mutually repulsive of each other. And if it be held an 
object of importance wholly to displace that which has the 
preoccupancy, it can never be effected by the application of 
a small portion of antagonist ingredients — as these might 
float innocuously on the surface. If effected at all, the one 
must be gradually dislodged by a corresponding increase in 
the volume of the other. That, in the case of education as 
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hitherto generally conducted in India, this increase has yet 
been sufficient, is widely remote of the truth. For it is 
wholly incredible that mere elementary instruction, commu- 
nicated lender numberless disadvantages, can ever bear any 
reasonable proportion to the stupendous mass of prejudice 
and superstition which it is intended to remove er destroy. 

Nor is the good effected by such a limited system simply 
partial in its nature and contracted in its extent ; it is very 
uncertain in its duration. Imagine^a case in our own highly- 
favoured land. ‘Suppose that from some of those almost 
subterranean caverns in the heart of our great cities, where 
ignorance, vice, and profanity reign with unchecked do- 
minion, hundreds of youth, no matter from what motives, 
are induced to attend one of our elementary Christian 
schools : — suppose that, during the period of their attend- 
ance, they are exposed, evening and morning, at home, to 
all the brutalizing influences of unhallowed lips and profli- 
gate examples : — suppose that, after one or two years, at the 
early age of six, seven, eight, or nine, they are all removed 
from school, and again wholly shut up within the haunts of 
ungodliness and immorality ; no more accessible to the warn- 
ing voice of the teacher, or the preacher, or any Christian 
friend : — what impression could we ordinarily expect to be 
conveyed to them at so tender an age, in such adverse cir- 
cumstances, which would cling to them in after-life, in spite 
of the unopposed host of corrupting temptations, and seduc- 
tive allurements to folly, sin, and shame ? And yet this is 
but a faint and feeble picture of the real condition of the great 
majority of elementary mission schools in India. Hundreds 
and thousands of children may, from various motives, be 
induced to attend ; at home they are encompassed with the 
demoralizing influences of a loathsome superstition ; after 
an attendance of one or two years, they are withdrawn from 
school; they then replunge into the dead sea of an abominable 
heathenism ; are swallowed up in it ; and, for the most part, 
no more heard of by those who would gladly guide them to- 
wards Zion. What la$ting impression can, in such circum- 
stances, be expected to be communicated J We are aware* 
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that there are occasional instances of persons, who in youth 
happened to receive an elementary education, having in riper 
years become converts to the Christian faith. But in these 
cases, it were a glaring misapprehension of the real nature of 
the facts to attribute the enlightened reception of Christianity, 
as an eifect, to the elementary education, as the proximate in- 
strumental cause. The lines have fallen to these individuals 
in more pleasant places. By the working of a gracious Pro- 
vidence, they have for a season escaped, as it were, from the 
vortex of heathen society, and, during that time, have come 
in contact with some of the people of God — and from these 
has emanated an influence which has been blessed in sub- 
duing the souls of the wanderers to the Saviour. All such 
cases, instead of proving the inherent power of rudimental 
instruction in effecting great changes on character, only fur- 
nish an admirable illustration of the efficacy of after social 
and spiritual influences^ to awaken into life and enshrine with 
the glories of true light and liberty. The real question then 
is this : — Of all the thousands of youths who have received a 
mere elementary education, how many have, in consequence^ 
and solely in consequence of contributed in after-life to 
the diffusion of free and enlightened sentiments? How 
many have lent a more favourable ear to the announcement 
of the glad tidings ? How many have become “ burning 
and shining lights ? ” How many would be found able and 
disposed to uphold even the present inadequate supply, in 
the event of European agents and influence being wholly 
withdrawn ? We fear that the most boundless charity would 
weep over the scantiness of the catalogue. Indeed, so long 
as there is no’ living principle infused to maintain life, and 
no active leaven to quicken the dull sluggish mass, things 
must in a great measure remain at once stationary, and 
absolutely dependent on foreign aid — aid which, from its very 
nature, must ever be feeble and precarious. And should no 
change of plans be sanctioned by the Legislative Almoners 
of Christian benevolence at home, the hands of the Execu- 
tive in India must continue bound as with iron fetters, and 
the state of mental imbecility and childhood, so far as the 
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cause in question shall operate, must bo perpetuated from 
age to age. After the removal of a thousand genenations, 
and the profuse expenditure of thousands of lives, and tens 
of thousands of gold and silver, we might look around for 
fruit, without discerning any to regale the eyes, or to cheer 
the heart; — and even then might the sudden removal oi 
foreign agency be the signal for a speedy and general relapse. 

This state of things suggests to us an extreme, but some- 
what analogous case. In a country wholly destitute of 
indigenous forests, a new colony is planted. The soil is 
naturally excellent, and by proper cultivation may be made 
to bear the most useful products of foreign climes. Among 
others, the seeds of trees of different species are transported 
and deposited in the earth ; they soon germinate and grow. 
But the country is excessively cold, and the foreign supply of 
large timber being barely suflScient for ship-building, machi- 
nery, &c., all the young and rising plants are successively 
cut down for fire-wood ; none are allowed to attain to the 
maturity of growth that is necessary for bearing fruit. At 
length, by some ruptui'e among the nations, or some disas- 
trous inroad of nature’s elements, all supplies from abroad 
are cut off. Must not the general misery of the people be 
inevitable ! Certainly. And yet, liad prudence and judg- 
ment guided their counsels, and directed their efforts, instead 
of a limited and precarious supply from abroad, they might 
have had numbers of seed-bearing trees that would soon 
reproduce and multiply their kind a thousandfold ; and at 
no very remote period, meet or even exceed every possible 
demand, and thus render the inhabitants independent of all 
future contingencies. 

From the whole train of the preceding remarks, what 
conclusion ought to be drawn! Is it not this, — That in 
present eirctmstaneesy all efforts which may bo confined to 
the direct method of diffusing mere elementary knowledge 
among the dense mass of the heathen youth of India must 
be very inadequate ; and, if exclusively pursued, can entail 
little else than expense, failure, and disappointment. Hence, 
much of the unfruitfuliiess of the system of elementary 
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instruction which, from various causes, in many respects 
unavoidable, has hitherto been chiefly prosecuted in mission 
schools ; — a system, occupying a sphere so very limited, as 
scarcely to embrace any of those higher objects, without the 
attainment pf which, all previous advantages are compara- 
tively lost, — the youthful plants, from the premature aban- 
donment of them, not being allowed to fructify and grow 
into strength, and shoot out into the heavens their wide- 
spreading boughs. Hence the frank and ready acknowledge- 
ment made of late years by so many who have had the 
benefit of experience ; and the corresponding determination 
to bond a more special attention towards the indirect method 
of imparting that life and strength to the few^ which will at 
once impel and enable them to exert a potent influence over 
the 'inany. Hence the persuasion that we ought no longer 
to rest satisfied with the thought of conferring some limited 
uncertain benefit, and carelessly indulge the hope of produc- 
ing some future undefined good ; — that, after surveying the 
field, and taking reason and experience for our guides, we 
ought to confess, that to restrict ourselves to the spread of 
elementary knowledge, is in great measure a fruitless waste 
of our time, our strength, and our pecuniary resources ; 
since any doubtful good which may be immediately produced 
must terminate in and perish with the individual. — Hence 
the growing persuasion that, since our design is to reach 
most speedily, efficiently, and permanently the great mass 
of the people, we ought openly to avow the chief meam to 
be, so far as regards education, not the elementary instruc- 
tion of the youth at large, but the raising up and qualifying 
a body of special agents, whose minds, from the length and 
variety of their studies, might be quickened, expanded, and 
enlightened. In every individual in whom we thus concen- 
trate the rays of a higher knowledge, we provide a new 
source whence shall emanate and diverge the rays of quick- 
ening truth, to vivify and illume all within the' reach of its 
influence. And if all who are thus taught do not engage 
directly in the work of disseminating true knowledge among 
their countrvmen, they cannot fail to teach extensively by 
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their example, — to imprint a new character on their own 
children, — and to encourage and support the adoption of 
any measures that may have for their object the diffusion of 
sound and enlarged sentiment. 

Were the friends of missions, therefore, regularly to 
inquire. How many yoimg men are engaged in a course of 
study in the higher departments of knowledge ? — instead of, 
How many children are receiving instruction in the elemen- 
tary schools ? — they would undoubtedly find in the answer 
to the former inquiry, by much the surer test of the present 
and prospective advancement of the Hindus. Indeed, so 
strong is our conviction on this subject, that we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that it would augur more for the real welfare of 
India, were ten privileged to receive the higher instruction, 
rather than a thousand admitted to the elementary schools. 
Do we, then, disapprove of the organization of schools of the 
latter description ! Quite the contrary. In the face of all 
opposition, we would again and again reiterate the state 
ment, that, in the first instance, such schools must be insti- 
tuted. But it is one thing to assert the necessity of prepa- 
ratory measures, and quite another to rest in these as an 
ultimate end. This were indeed a humiliation of judgment. 
If the condition of society be such, that fe .\r or none of the 
young are at OLce qualified and willing to enter on a course 
of higher study, what expedient can be devised, save that 
of opening initiatory schools, in which the proper qualifica- 
tions maybe acquired! But would it indicate much wis- 
dom to stop here, and expend in wasteful extravagance our 
resources on the subordinate object! With very limited 
means at our disposal compared with the exigencies of the 
ease, we should value and support inferior schools, princi- 
pally on account of their auxiliary connection with a higher 
aeminaiy ; — ^and whenever that connection ceases to exist, 
and the elementary school forms no longer one of the nur- 
aeries of a superior institution, we should certainly hesitate 
to expend much on its continuance. Between the two 
grades of institution, there would be a reciprocal action and 
reaction. While the lower supplied the higher with dis- 
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ciplined pupils, the higher would tend to infuse new life into 
the lower. As vacanoies in the former would be filled up 
by pupils selected from the latter on account of their pro- 
ficiency, this constant removal of those who distinguish 
themselves to enjoy the benefit of a superior education, 
would operate as a powerful and salutary stimulus through- 
out the entire system. Wholesome emulation would thereby 
be excited ; increased exertion would ensue ; and greater 
sacrifices would be made by parents and guardians to insure 
the regularity and prolong the period of attendance. In- 
deed, when the advantages consequent on a course of study 
in the higher institution began to be understood by a com- 
munity rapidly growing in intelligence, the requisite quali- 
fications for admission might often be exacted without our 
incurring the previous trouble and expense of communicating 
them. 

To sum up the whole in a few words ; — From a full and 
comprehensive view of the nature and constitution of man, 
specially as modified by the Brahmanical system ; — ^from the 
feebleness of impression on the youthful mind in matters 
that require abstract thought, or tend vitally to affect, and 
permanently to change the heart ; — from the buoyant rest- 
lessness of the Hindu character ; — from the obliterating and 
stupifying tendency of the countless abominations of hea- 
thenism ; — from the pressing wants and growing necessities 
of a society newly awakening from the torpor of a long and 
dreary night ; — ^from the lessons of a past experience, which 
present little else than a catalogue of failures to warn 
and instruct ; — from these and other circumstances which 
might be indefinitely enlarged upon, it must be adjudged 
essential, — ^towards securing the full benefits of a Christian 
educational course,— that, above and beyond the mere ele- 
mentary schools, separate institutions should be founded for 
the express purpose of turning the former to full account, 
— ^for the express purpose of communicating that higher 
knowledge in every department of literature, science, and 
theobgy, the poseession of which, with the Divine bless- 
ing, naturally tends to stamp, and permanently to fix, the 
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character, — for the express purpose of preventing many a 
promising plant from being exposed to every rude blast and 
every scorching ray, instead of being transferred to a more 
genial soil and a more kindly atmosphere, where its roots 
might spread, and its branches wave defiance to every tem- 
pest. In the present corodition of the people of India^ one such 
central seminary^ of a higher grade, with its attendant retinue of 
preparatory gymnasia, would do more towards vitally impressing 
the intellect and heart of the people, and consequently towards 
farthering the great cause of national regeneration, them emy 
number of mere elementary schools, however indefinitely multi- 
plied \ 


Dismissing for the present the subject of education, we 
come to the next primary measure, or that of preaching. 
The Gospel, it has been again and again remarked, mus^t be 
preached to the adult population. In doing so, we are noi 
only warranted, but invited to look for a plentiful effusion 
of God’s Holy Spirit to crown the proclamation with the 
desired increase. 

Connected with this theme, the question of vast*practical 
moment, — ^the question of questions, — which we mean to 
start and consider, is, Who are, or ought to he the preachers f 

Making every allowance for individual opinions occasion- 
ally expressed in written journals, or oral addresser —for 
desultory and ephemeral measures, or even for a few isolated 
systematic attempts, on the part of societies or their agOnts, 
— it cannot be doubted that, in the spirit and working of 
the modem missionary system 'as a whole, the reigning 
principle has generally been to look almost exclusively to 
the Churches at home for the continuous supply of supe- 
riorly qualified labourers. This ought now to be regarded as 
a fundamental error. It must not, however, be imputed to 
any man, or body of men, as blameworthy. Quite the con- 
trary. It arose partly from inattention to the messw em- 
ployed in propagating Christianity in past ages; pajr%&om 
inoonsideration" as to the capabilities of foreign agents^ and 
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the peculiarities of the heathen mind ; partly from inexpe- 
rience of the specific necessities of the field to be brought 
under cultivation ; partly from the hereditary opinions and 
prepossessions of numbers of the friends and supporters of 
the nnssionary cause ; and partly from the frequent impos- 
sibility of acting otherwise in the earlier stages of the 
evangelistic process throughout the different nations of the 
earth. 

But the time has now come when, from the calm and dis- 
passionate review of the past and present state of missions, 
wo may, in reference to the source whence labourers ought 
to bo drawn, be allowed to insist on the systematic adoption 
of an entirely opposite principle as the paramount one. In 
other words, instead of any longer looking solely or chiefly 
to the British and other Christian Churches not only for 
the original but the continuous supply of labourers, we 
ought now to say, Look to these Churches for the original 
supply of labourers to communicate the first impulse ; but 
let these give that shape and direction to their operations 
which may most speedily cause the field itself to send fbrth 
the continuous supply. 

Unimportant ns this distinction may appear, the steady 
observance of it would lead to the mightiest practical results. 
Were the latter principle to gain the ascendant in mission- 
ary counsels and plans, it would soon lead to a remodelling 
of the framework of the general system. It would furnish 
an entirely new test and criterion of the success of missions. 
Looking always to home, and dependent on it for a succes- 
sion of labourers, the prevailing object seems hitherto to 
hay) been, to secure as mang ordinary converts as possible 
— ^to report as many in the list of baptized and communi- 
cants as possible. Now, mere numbers furnish no valid test 
of the really flourishing state of any mission. Look at that 
gorgeous exotic from a sunny clime ! How proudly it rears 
its majestic stem, and shoots out its magnificent foliage, 
and displays its dazzling hues, as if in derision of the flora 
of these northeru realms! — How it flourishes! Yes; it 
flourishes well in the hot-house of a botanic garden,— but 
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can it be said to flourish well in Scotland ! No ; not unless 
it become so naturalized, that, like an indigenous plant, It 
could thrive independent of shelter or artificial heat ; and 
could maintain its native vigour, in spite of. frost and snow. 
So with a mission in any heathen land ! Our eyes are turned 
to schools where the Gospel is taught, — to chapels where it 
is preached. The spot is a Gnshen in a land of moral dark- 
ness ; and, like Goshen of old, freed also it may be from the 
plagues and the pestilences that smite and destroy the sur- 
rounding multitudes. Behold, how Christianity flourishes ! 
Yes, it flourishes well in that garden, under the nurturing 
care, and vivifying warmth, of Christian missionaries. But 
can it be said to flourish in India t No ; not unless it become 
so naturalized, and have taken such deep root in the soil, 
that it can flourish and perpetuate itself, independent of 
foreign aid. That a mission has succeeded in working out 
for itself the means of self-support and self-propagation : — 
This, this is the only valid test of real permanent success ! 

Tell us of a station where thousands of ordinary converts 
are reported, but not one capable of acting the part of an 
independent propagator of Christianity, — and we must say, 
that that mission, with reference to the present and more 
especially the future, cannot be said to be in a flourishing 
state. Tell us of another station, which can report no such 
thousands, but can point to a few capable of acting the 
part of evangelists — and that station we must pronounce to 
be in a flourishing state. As regards the vitality and per- 
manency of Christianity, the mission which, with the Divine 
blessing, raises up a few propagators, has done more than one 
which counts thousands who require all their own diligence, 
and the superadded vigilance of devoted foreigners, to keep 
alive the flickering spark in their own 'breasts. As regards 
eternity, a hundred souls are more precious than one ; — as 
regards the intrinsic worth of a soul, that of one feeble in 
the faith is as valuable as that of any one strong in the faith. 
But, as i*egards the country at large, and the welfare of its 
inhabitants, one convert strong in the faith, — able to sustain 
the life in himself, and communicate it to others, — is worth a 
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hundred or a thousand ordinary disciples. The soul of the 
humblest and most illiterate peasant may be as precious, in 
the sight of God, as the soul of the most powerful in intelleci 
and the most advanced in spiritual gifts and attainments. 
But as regards the great interests of a realm (say Scotland), 
one Knox is worth ten thousand illiterate peasants. And 
the institution which might be honoured in rearing a Knox, 
would do more for Christianity and mankind, than if it 
brought ten thousand undisciplined peasants into the fold. 
The influence of the former extends far and wide in space, 
and propagates itself onwards along the roll of ages, vitally 
affecting the destinies of successive generations. The influ- 
ence of the latter might, in a great measure, be confined 
to themselves, and perish with themselves. In missions, 
that one which is still dependent on home for labourers, has 
got no permanent footing, and is no better than a sickly 
exotic, which will droop the moment it is left to itself and 
its own inherent powers. Left to itself in such a mission, 
Christianity might, in the course of a single generation, 
decline into the feebleness of old age ; and, in the next, from 
the corruptions and interblendings of it with surrounding 
heathenism, new heresies might spring up— the foul but 
stable monuments of its short-lived reign. It is not 
enough that in any mission there should bo individuals 
known under the name of native teachers, catechists, or 
preachers. For what is a name without the possession of 
some corresponding substantial reality ? To ascertain the 
real value of native functionaries, wo must ask the ques- 
tion, — How many of these would proceed with their labours 
of love, were the vigilant superintendence, and animating 
example, and stirring encouragement, and pecuniary recom- 
pense of European missionaries suddenly and wholly with- 
drawn ? How many would unflinchingly persevere in their 
holy calling, if wholly abandoned to themselves and their 
own resources I Alas ! how often would a faithful answer 
to this question reduce almost to nothingness even the 
present sorry catalogue of native labourers ! But how can 
we call those native labourers really worthy of the name, 
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who arc destitute of the mental and spiritual qualifications 
and heroic zeal which would carry them forward, supposing 
all European missionaries were removed in a day ? Howeve) 
conspicuous the figure which numbers may make in statistic 
cal columns, how can wo call any mission flourishing which 
has not succeeded in raising up at least a few converts 
endowed with those powers, gracious and acquired, that 
would embolden them to persevere, in the face of desertion 
and danger, in an independent course of labour ? 


Leaving these generalities, we proceed next to exhibit, from 
a variety of special considerations, the necessity of making 
the rearing of qualified natives a primary, and not a second- 
ary or subordinate, department of missionary labour in India. 

Supposing that the present missionary stations in India 
boro, numerically, a far greater proportion to its necessities 
than they really do, how are they supplied with agents \ Is 
the supply adequate to the demand at the stations them- 
selves! By no means. For years past, in Eastern India, 
almost all the central and branch missions of the great 
English societies may be said to be stationary. How is this ? 
Chiefly from the inadequate supply of European missionaries. 
There is scarcely a settlement which can, at this moment, 
afibrd to act on the aggressive, in effectually widening the 
circle of light into the circumjacent territory, v/ithout sub- 
tracting so much from its own limited efficiency. Few as are 
the stations that have been already formed, the services of 
even one labourer could not be dispensed with for a season, 
however short, without leaving his sphere almost entirely 
destitute, — a circumstance which, in the present stage of 
improvement, would be tantamount to a total abandonment 
of the w^ork already accomplished. For it is not in an in- 
fantine state of things, as it is in those more highly favoured 
lands where vital, self-sustaining, self-propagating princi 
pies have long been implanted, and have taken firm and 
deep root. At home, for example, the spiritual labourer 
may retire for a season, and returning again, may find his 
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work, if not advanced, at least prepared for receiving 
farther augmentation. In a country like India, it is far 
otherwise. At a vast expense of body and of mind the work 
may be conducted, and it may appear to progress. But let 
the workman temporarily withdraw his fostering presence, 
and speedily it is found to retrograde. Or, if the labourer 
bo suddenly cut down in the midst of his career of useful- 
ness, there is no one to supply his place. His coadjutors 
have their hands more than full, — their own work cannot 
bo relinquished without sustaining incalculable damage. Ere 
a successor, appointed from home, can reach the field, the 
portion w'hich was partially cleared may have so rapidly 
relapsed into its original wilderness state, that the labour 
of spiritual husbandry must be begun anew, just as if little 
or none had ever been expended. And thus, the frequent 
removal of some labourers by death, and the withdrawal of 
others through various afflicting dispensations of providence, 
leave us too often to view, not a series of steadily advancing 
steps, but rather a never-ending alternating series of pro- 
gressions and retrogressions, — of expensive labour, and 
irremediable loss. — Just as the successive rollings of the 
tides of the ocean upon the shore would, in an unchanging 
rotation, obliterate all the tracings which the highest wis- 
dom, combined with the most consummate art, could deli- 
neate upon the shifting sands. 

To enable, therefore, even the present limited stations to 
maintain an effective warfare with conterminous heathenism, 
and to become magazines of spiritual provision in the midst 
of a famishing land whence the bread of life may be liberally 
administered to the surrounding multitudes, it would be 
necessary to double or treble the present number of effective 
missionaries. Accordingly, another and another solemn 
appeal from the field of labour is made to ring in the ears of 
British Christians, calling for help ; — demanding that more 
labourers should forthwith bo commissioned to speed to the 
missionary field, — not for the sake of planting new and 
remote stations, which, by scattering strength, would weaken, 
and by incurring certain expense and possible failure, must 
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prove disastrous to the general missionary cause^ — but 
chiefly in order to reinforce those stations at present estab- 
lished, and thus unfetter the hands of the senior brethren 
who may be possessed of the requisite qualifications to go 
forth more at large, and cause the name of Jesus to resound 
through many of those dreary habitations, where hitherto 
it has been unheard of and unknown. 

Are the British Churches prepared to respond to these 
appeals! Judging from past experience, we should say that 
something like a genuine and extensive revival must first 
take place, — something like a pentecostal effusion descend 
from on high, — ere we can look for a Moravian response to 
the summons. And if, in the present state of things at home 
we cannot expect the desiderated supply, must we sit down 
in despair of the farther extension of Christianity ? No such 
thing ! But ought not the extreme unlikelihood of ever 
being able effectually to provide even the present stations 
from home, induce us to think with more resolute earnest- 
ness of the expediency and necessity of raising up duly qua- 
lified native labourers on the spot ? 


Again, if this conclusion bo suggested to us from a view 
of the insufficient supply of the present missionary stations 
in India, how resistlcssly must it be forced upon us, when 
we consider the state of the country at large ! So utterly 
disproportionate is the number of the labourers to the extent 
of the field to be cultivated, that the very thought were 
enough to plunge the weak in faith into despair. In a short 
appeal for additional assistance to the Homo Societies, 
drawn up a few years ago, — in the name, and printed under 
the sanction, of tlie united body of missionaries of all deno- 
minations in Calcutta, — it was distinctly stated, that owing 
to the smallness of the number of undisabled labourers, 
they were immoveably settled in particular districts within 
a sphere so circumscribed, and to a desertion of the great 
body of the people so entire, as to extort the humbling 
confession, that, notwithstanding a few stated itineracies. 
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undertaken at distant intenrals of time, for a very limited 
period, and almost invariably in the same track, the edmd 
of the glad tidings had not yet been heard in one out of a hun- 
dred of the towns and mUages of Bmgal I ^ — And this in the 
province which includes Serampore ! — the province where 
so many devoted men, of all the leading Christian commu- 
nions, have so indefatigably laboured during the last forty 
years. Then, what must the destitution be in those immense 
districts in which not one solitary mission station has yet 
been planted ! 

The prospect is indeed appalling ; but not at ail to be won- 
dered at, when we compare the magnitude of the field with 
the scantiness of the labourers. People at home constantly 
rehearse their own doings, calculate their givings, and reckon 
up the array of their agents. How seldom do they try to 
realize the extent of territory to be overrun and occupied 
by the little band of missionary soldiers, or the formidable 
amount of forces opposed to them ! Really, if the English 
Government had chosen a single regiment of raw recruits, 
dividing it into little bands of triumvirates or decomvirates, 
— and had dispersed these over the wide world, to conquer 
a peace in all the colonies, — reserving the largest sub-divi- 
sion, as the only force, to meet Napoleon’s hundred thousand 
veteran warriors on the plains of Waterloo, it would not, in 
civil and military policy, be a more preposterous expedient 
than that with which many amongst us seem wondrously 
satisfied, in the attempt to reduce the anti-Christian strong- 
holds of the nations under the banner of the Cross ! 

That this is nothing in the style of burlesque or wild 
exaggeration, must at once appear from a statement of facts. 
And as the unknown may he best appreciated by contrast 
with the known, let us compare India with Scotland. What 
is the population of Scotland! About two millions and 
Orhalf How many are there, of all denominations, to pro- 
claim the everlasting Gospel ? Upwards of two thousand. 
And yet) has not the cry been of late sounded in our ears, 
that there is a deplorable destitution of the means of grace 
within our borders ? — a cry which, energised by the mightiest 
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living voice in Christendom, has pealed forth the alarming 
fact, that we are strangely nestling some of the worst horrors 
of heathenism in the very lap of Christianity. Oh ! if there 
were a tithe of the spirit of the primitive disciples in our 
breast, or even a tithe of the horoic self-sacrificing devotedness 
of our own reforming fathers, methinks that in a twelvemonth 
three or four hundred additional churches might be reared 
to obtrude the visible symbols of our faith in the eyes, and 
sound its glad tidings in the ears, of an ignorant and deluded 
populace. But letting that pass for the present, how stands 
the matter as regards India? What is the amount of its 
population? least one hundred and thirty millions. To 
proclaim the message of salvation to this amazing multi- 
tude, — subjected in the wondrous dispensation of Providence 
to our power, and placed within reach of our address, — how 
many labourers does Great Britain supply ? Why, taking 
into account those who are disabled in consequence of having 
their constitutions shattered by exertion in an unfriendly 
clime, and sundry other causes, there arc not one hmulred 
effective Heralds ^of the Cross ! No ! — including the mission- 
aries of all our groat societies. Church of England, Church 
of Scotland, Wesleyan, Independent, Baptist, — there are not 
one hundred men actually engaged in proclaiming the Gospel 
to a population of one hundred and thirty millions! — Not so 
great a proportion for India^ as would he that of two men for 
all Scotland.^ with its retinue of islands ! Only think of two 
preachers for all Scotland ! If, at present, with its more than 
two thousand pastors, there is so much of rampant heathen- 
ism in the land, what would have been its condition, had there 
only been two ^ — one stationedLsomewhere south of the Forth, 
and the other somewhere north of the Tay ! Would not 
this be an idle mockery of benevolence — a bitter sarcasm on 
schemes of evangelization ? And yet it is the very counter- 
part of the dealings of Protestant Christendom, not only with 
India, but the world at large ! With an instrumentality jn 
Scotland only proportioned to that in India, it could not, 
though already Christianized, continue nominally Christian 
for a single generation. Instead of making head against its 
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ranaining heathenism, instead of maintaining its present 
inadequate institutions, it would suddenly be submerged 
beneath the returning flow of a dominant Paganism. 

People sometimes express their wonder that more has not 
been done in India. But after such a statement, the won- 
der ought rather to be that, in spite of our criminal short- 
comings, God has been pleased to work out so much through 
the institution on our part of means so preposterously incom- 
mensurate ! To overtake India even at a rate proportioned 
to the present occupation of Scotland, we should require, 
not a himdred^ but upwards of a hundred thoumnd qualified 
labourers. Whence are these to come ? From home ? Why, 
unless every godly layman were suddenly metamorphosed 
into a minister of salvation — ^and by some awful catastrophe, 
the whole body of the faithful were driven to floe to some 
Indian Pella for refuge, as were the Jews of old from the 
city of their fathers, like stranded mariners from a sinking 
ship,^ — there is no reasonable prospect of obtaining the 
necessary supply from home. Must we then despair! No. 
fiut is not the necessity enforced upon us of resorting to 
some other practical expedient ! And what can that be, 
save the vigorous endeavour to raise up a body of native 
labourers to culLivate the almost boundless field ’ 


The only plausible objection on the score of numbers 
which may be urged is, that, though as a matter of rigid 
arithmetical calculation more than a hundred thousand 
labourers would be required to enable us to parcel out India 
into manageable localities, still something far short of this 
might Bufiioe in the first instance, — and that by a system of 
itinerating, a comparatively small handful might traverse all 
India. On this subject it is diflBcult to ^peak or write with- 
out encountering a host of prepossessions which may recoil 
in a corresponding host of misapprehensions. Still the sub- 
ject is too important to be passed over in silence. What, 
then, is the very lowest grade of itinerating usefulness! 
Surely that by ^hich the Gospel message might bo fully and 
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faithfully sounded in the ears of every individual, far mm 
during his lifetime. To achieve, however, even this in Indian 
with the numberless natural obstacles in the way of free 
locomotion, would require the present number of missionaries 
to be increased tenfold ; — so tibat even this plan would foroe 
upon us the necessity of raising native labourers. But to 
what substantial results oonld such itineracy, even if fully 
accomplished, be reasonably expected to lead ! In some soli- 
tary instance the good seed of the Word so scattered might 
fall on some honest heart, and so bring forth fruit unto life 
eternal : — and would not one soul outweigh all the trouble 
and expense of the universal though almost profitless dis- 
persion \ True. That, however, is not the point ; — ^the real 
question ought to be, what reasonable prospect of general 
ultimate success does that hold out ; and what test of pro- 
gress towards the reaping of a harvest of souls ! In scat- 
tering handfuls of com over the frozen crest and towering 
eminences of the Alps or Himalaya, a single grain might 
obtain a lodgment in the cleft or crevice of a naked rock ; 
and there exposed to the concentrated rays of a summer 
sun, it might rear its nodding form far aloft amid a region 
of sublime sterility ; — ^but what prospect would that hold out 
of reaping the boimtiful returns of an autumnal increase ! 

The only itineracy worthy of the name, as contradistin- 
guisiied from any modified form of the localizing system, is 
that which admits not only of universal extension, but of 
continual or frequent repetition of the same means in the 
same quarters. But an itineracy which would, in a given 
time, overtake every district of a country, leaving no town, 
or village, or hamlet unvisited, and no single individual un^ 
aroused by the Gospel message, — an itineracy which would, 
within brief stated periods, renew the process of infusing an 
active leaven into the sluggish mass, till inquiries began to 
be excited, and individuals here and there were discovered 
in whose souls the Lord had commenced a work of grace, 
and eventually whole districts found ready, at the sound of 
the Gospel summons powerfully proclaimed by the living voice, 
to awake and shake off the spiritual despotism which ages 
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had confirmed, — such an effective itineracy would require 
tlio present number of missionaries increased a hundredfold. 
Hence, again, the enhanced demand for native labourers. 

Our object is not to condemn the itinerating system, but 
to point out the necessity of perfecting it ; till, by progres- 
sive advances, it may become identical with the localizing 
system. The vast superiority of the latter over every other 
in point of efficiency, solidity, permanency, and pervasiveness, 
has been demonstrated by a redundance of evidence, by the 
most eloquent of living men. And if, in a land where not 
one in ten with whom we meet is other than a friend, this 
system has been proved to be fraught with the mightiest 
momentum o£ aggressive power as regards existing heathen- 
ism, and the mightiest vis inertice of conservative power as 
regards existing Christianity, how much more must it be so in 
a region where not one in a hundred with whom you meet is 
other than a determined foe I If many of the current views 
on the subject of missionary itineracy bo correct, most of Dr 
Chalmer's statements and reasonings are fallacious. But be- 
lieving his conclusions to be as legitimately established as any 
proposition in the ancient geometry, we would only labour the 
more incessantly, and pray the more earnestly, that measures 
might be devised for accelerating the transfer of the Indian 
and every other heathen field, from the itinerating to the 
localizing system. At present, when men, fired with holy zeal, 
behold such multitudes in peril of perdition, and so few to 
rescue, they are tempted to itinerate any whore, and any how. 
In the gush of generous philanthropy they are hurried to 
and fro through the glowing desire to snatch as maliy brands 
as possible from the burning : — though, alas ! in this case it 
too often happens, as in the rending of an icefloe, or the 
stranding of a ship, that the able and the willing, in attempt- 
ing to save too .many, suffer all to perish, — crowning the 
noble but ineffectual effort with no other trophy than the 
cenotaph of their own uncelebrated obsequies. 


While there is not an argument employed to evince the 
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superiority of the localizing to the itinerating system, in a land 
of almost universal Christian profession, which does not apply 
with tenfold greater force to a region of almost universal 
idolatrous profession, there are in the latter case, besides 
the general reasons founded on the catholic principles and 
attributes of humanity, special additional considerations. 

The climate of India greatly militates against a system of 
effectual continuous itineracy. For several months the heat 
is all but insufferable for in-door labour; and absolutely 
unendurable for active operations, on any extensive scale, 
abroad. For several months more, during the prevalence 
of the monsoons, free intercourse, in most parts, is well-nigh 
impracticable. In Eastern India, as much rain falls in three 
months as in Great Britain in three years. And on many 
parts of the western coast the fall is more than double that 
amount. Most of the plains and valleys are in a great mea- 
sure under water. The lower part of Bengal, — the largest, 
most fertile, and most populous of all the provinces, — is for 
three or four months converted into an immense lake. The 
groves of bambu tamqj:and and palm-trees seem like the green 
summits of subaqueous forests ; and the villages, reared on 
low earthen mounds, look like floating islets of cottages. 
The natives pass and repass through the flooded paddy 
fields, seated one at each extremity of a long scooped-out 
trunk of the cocoartree. Open and free exposure to such 
extremes of heat and steaming vapour, the inhabitants of 
northern climes can never endure with impunity. With 
scarcely any exceptions, those who have maintained and en- 
deavoured to practise the theory, that by certain experimen- 
tal efforts and tentative encroachments, they might, through 
a long series of approximations, at length reach the standard 
of perfect assimilation with the climate, have uniformly failed. 
Not a few have in consequence been cut down at the very 
threshold of a splendid career of promising usefulness ; 
and they have fallen prematurely just in proportion to the 
extent of liberty they began to assume in braving the haz- 
ards of unmodified exposure. But what the European can- 
not, dare not, as the general rule, attempt, the natives of 
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the soil may : — Hence, again, the necessity of resorting to a 
qualified native agency, if it be our design rapidly to oveiv 
spread and permanently to occupy the land. 

In Bengal, such are the physical difficulties, that the 
stoutest advocates of the discursive itinerating system never 
dream of attempting to carry it into practice beyond three or 
four months in the year. Now, suppose a place were visited 
once every year, or even oftener, during the itinerating 
season, what is to become of it throughout the remaining 
eight or nine months ! Suppose the deepest impression had 
been produced, how much will remain of it at the end of nine 
months of all-absorbing socularity ? If, even in Scotland, 
an isolated parish, far removed from the ministrations of 
any neighbouring charge, had sermon preached in it only 
once or twice in a twelvemonth, and for nine months every 
year, no sermon at all, — with no resident believer qualified 
to address his friends, either in public or in private, — could 
such a parish be, by such means, thoroughly Christianized \ 
— or, if Christianized already, could it be saved from a 
relapse into Paganism ? “ To say that, once on a time, at a 
particular place, a listening audience has been secured, and 
a powerful impression produced, is to say little or nothing. 
Even in this Christian land, on a subject respecting which 
many of the audience may be deeply interested, and none 
perhaps opposed, let the deepest impression be made ; and, 
unless vigorously followed np by subsequent systematic reiter- 
ation in every shape and form, how long will it survive ? Is 
it not as notorious as that yesterday the sun must have 
risen in the firmament, that such an effect must, generally 
speaking, prove ephemeral if not instantly and perseveringly 
followed up ! How much more must this be the result in a 
case wherein th6 subject-matter of address may be uninvit- 
ing to all, and specially loathed and detested by the most 
influential of the people I 

Tell US that, in a particular spot, a deep impression 
seems to have been produced : tell us that, — instead of 
waiting to ascertain whether such impression has been real, 
or sand-like, or apparent merely ; or whether, if the mere 
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effervesoence of curiosity and novelty, it can be made to ter- 
minate in a reality, — ^you went away, when the fervour was 
at its height ; and if shallow, required most to be deepened ; 
and if real, required most to be rightly directed and regu- 
lated. Tell us that then you hastened off to produce the 
same impression somewhere else, — an impression as speedily 
to be abandoned to the impulse of every wayward accident, 
and the breath of every passing breeze, — and what really sor 
tisfactory result has been attained ? Or, suppose you never 
return again, as is often the case, what has been gained ? Or, 
suppose you do return in a twelvemonth, and find that while 
many remember your having been there before, the majo- 
rity only remember your presence as untowardly associated 
with a thousand nameless misconceptions, in regard to your 
doctrines and designs, what «ad vantage has been reaped ? 
You may succeed in renewing the former impression ; and 
it may be that hasty opponents, learning caution from ex- 
perience of defeat, may be more wary in their renewed 
attacks. Well, what of all this, if, comet-like, you only 
blaze on them for a moment, and then leave them plunged 
into deeper darkness than before? — Part of an invading 
army is sent from the main body to attack a citadel : they 
succeed in boating back a sally from the garrison, and in 
effecting a breach in the outer bulwarks ; but the moment 
that an impression has begun to be made on the besieged, 
the assaulting party retire. Flushed with the glorious 
achievement, they rush back to head-quarters to report 
what an impression has been made. After some months or 
years, they are again sent to take possession of the fortress. 
To their amazement, they find that the breach has, in the 
interval, been thoroughly repaired ; and rendered, if possible, 
stronger than before. The attack is accordingly renewed, 
and the breach has again been made— made, perhaps, more 
easily than before, because, having learned prudence from ex- 
perience, the besieged resolved not to diminish their num- 
bers by any more rash, unpromising sallies. But, instead of 
vigorously pushing on the advantage gained, the assailants 
Jhie back to the main army, to rehearse their fresh success 
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adding, moreover, how overawed the besieged had been, 
because they did not venture, as before, openly to issue forth 
to attack them in the open field. Thus, year after year, tho 
attack may be renewed, and the report brought back of 
similar success. In the course of a century, there may 
be a succession of a hundred attacks, a hundred breaches 
efiected in the outer ramparts, and a hundred reports of the 
wondrous exploits ; — and at tho end of the hundred years, 
the fort may be as nearly on the eve of capture and sub- 
jugation as at the beginning ! So it may fare with the 
scheme of occasional or unfrequent itineracies, — when never 
followed up by permanent ministrations. Their history may 
consist of a monotonous record of deep impressions once 
made, and, it may be, annually renewed — deep impressions, 
but no real conquest, either temporary or permanent. Hence 
it is that nothing can well be more unsound or unsafe than 
to adopt a certain platform calculus ; and, by an assumed 
and arbitrary equation, measure the amount of good effected 
by the number of isolated impressions reported in the nar- 
rative of a long itineracy. 


This is not all. It is not merely that occasional impres- 
sions, altogether remote from tho daily current of human 
thought and feeling, must, in the overwhelming majority of 
instances, prove fleeting and unstable, — ^terminating in little 
or no real and lasting good. In a heathen country like In- 
dia, should transitory visitations leave at any time behind 
them some seeds of truth, which, in individual cases, may 
fructify, — ^has the grave, the momentous consideration been 
sufficiently attended to, namely, that unintentionally there 
may be also implanted the seeds of much positive evil, which, 
sprouting with the tropical rapidity so characteristic of the 
growth of error, may inflict essential damage on the best of 
causes. 

Let us draw one illustration of this from the medium of 
instruction. That medium is, of course, foreign to the Eu- 
ropean itinerant. Now, let us suppose, — what cannot be 
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alleged in favour of one out of ten, — that he has a perfect 
mastery over the provincial dialect ; as well as an intimate 
acquaintance with human nature in the abstract, and human 
nature as modified by Hindu institutions. The dialect may 
contain no analogous terms to express some of the more spiri- 
tual doctrines of Christianity. If not, foreign terms must 
be introduced ; or new ones coined ; or equivalent ones 
borrowed or compounded from the Sanskrit. In either case, 
how formidable the difficulty presented at the very outset of 
the process of instruction ! And yet that difficulty, in the 
case of a people immersed in grossness, — supersaturated with 
sensuousness, — is proposed to be overcome in the course of a 
single address ! Or suppose terms somewhat analogous to 
exist, it may scarcely ever happen that these are identical 
in import. If not, the confusion and intricacy, instead of 
being diminished, may even be enhanced ; — as it is often far 
more easy to introduce a new term, as the vehicle of a new 
conception, than to detach from an old term the idea to 
which it has once been wedded. On this subject wo appeal 
at once to theory arid to universal experience. We appeal to 
all, — who in the hey-day amusements of youth, have employed 
certain terms in connection with the jovial, the frolicsome, 
or the ludicrous, — whether, in riper years, the recurrence of 
the terms does not always*1nsure a recurrence of the early 
associated ideas — so as to prove like discord to the harmony 
of sago discourse ; to detract from the gravity of venerable 
usage ; and oven painfully to tumultuate the very exercises 
of devotion ? We appeal to all — in whose minds the various 
professions and the ten thousand events and contingencies of 
life have produced casual associations with terms that arc 
wholly alien to the terms themselves — whether the same dis- 
turbing influences have not been experienced? Apart alto- 
gether from such inveterate associations, we appeal to all 
judges and pleaders, to all preachers and. teachers, to all 
lecturers and speakers, in public and in private — to all, in 
short, who have exerted any degree of discrimination in their 
intercourse with their fellow-men, whether, even in cases 
where there is a community of speech— a reciprocity of 
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information, — an intercommunion of sentiment, the same 
notion may not often be enunciated by the speaker in one 
sense, and understood by the hearer in another! — And 
whether this does not repeatedly happen in cases where the 
party addressed may be earnestly anxious to be enlightened 
and improved ! 

If thus it be at home, what must it b^ in a region like 
India ! — ^where the audience may be not only wholly ignorant 
of the subject of discourse, but wholly disinclined to its an- 
nouncements, and more or less intolerant of its proposed 
results ! — where, moreover, there may be no natural commu- 
nity of language, nor parity of general knowledge, nor con- 
geniality or ^ntiment ! Above all, what must it be, where 
almost every term in the entire vocabulary of theology is pre- 
occupied and appropriated to the embodiment of some idea 
altogether foreign to the genius and spirit of Christianity ! — 
where every religious term is linked to what is erroneous in 
faith, idolatrous in worship, blasphemous in principle, or 
abominable in practice ! — and this too, not from the casual 
association of youthful pastime, nor the incidents of profes- 
sional engagement, nor the fortuitous coincidences of acci- 
dent and adventure, — ^but, from the systematic training of 
youth and the inveterate habits of manhood, the opinions of 
the head and the preferences of the heart, the immemorial 
usage of ancestors, and all the heart-stirring recollections of 
ages of glory and renown ! Take one or two examples as an 
illustration of the difficulty. Talk to the idolatrous Hindus 
of 8in — endeavour to convince of sin, that you may conviiice 
of righteousness. Sin is a term of familiar occurrence. But 
though freely used by both parties, what a discrepancy be- 
tween the ideas of which it is the common emblem ! When 
you mention sin, yours is the divinely revealed idea. But 
what can the use of the term suggest to the minds of the 
hearers, except the idea with which, from infancy, it has 
been associated as symbol and representative ! Will the 
utterance of a familiar sound from the lips of a stranger, 
all at once transfuse the new or additional idea v/hich may 
be latent in his breast ! Impossible. The enunciation of 

Y 
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ihe term will at first naturally and inevitably excite in the 
hearers’ mind the very notions — ^and none other — to which- 
they have all their days been accustomed. And what arc 
these ? What is sin ? Probably the sin most readily sug- 
gested, will be that of touching something unclean^ or partak- 
ing of food that has been handled by one of another caste, 
or some other imaginary offence still more frivolous. Talk 
of the necessity of the soul’s being cleansed from all sin ; — 
and the process ’of purification suggested will bo that of 
aJUutim in the Ganges or some, other sacred stream. Tell 
them that without holiness no one shall enter the kingdom 
of heaven ; — and the impression conveyed will bo, that with- 
out meritorious virtue^ or that excellence which results from 
the performance of works of merit, or the endurance of 
ascetic mortification, it is impossible to ascend into any of 
the heavens of the gods. Proclaim the doctrinal fact, that 
the soul is now far alienated, or separated from God ; 
— ^and their own notion will be apt to be confirmed, that 
the soul is an individualized portim of the Supreme Brahm^ 
temporarily severed from his substance and confined within 
the bonds of a material frame. Dilate on the necessity 
of the soul's being again brought to God, and of being united 
to him by a true and living faith, in order to the enjoyment 
of perfect bliss ; — and you will be understood as enunciating 
the fundamental doctrine of their own Pantheism ; that to 
secure final beatitude, the soul must, by firm unshaken 
devotion and intense abstract contemplation, be reunited 
frith the essence of the Supreme Spirit, Expatiate on the 
jogs of heaven ; — ^and the mind will at once be filled with 
the endless round of sensuous enjoyments which, in their 
system, constitute celestial bliss. Discourse of the Divine 
Being, — employ the ordinary term for God, — and the 
thoughts of the hearers will be thrown adrift among a muh 
titude of imaginary, false, and suhordinate divinities, — To 
guard against misconception, prefix or substitute an appel- 
lation, expressive of some lofty attribute, such as uncon- 
trolled power and dominion, — and instantly will the attention 
be directed to one or other of the supreme gods, who, in a pre- 
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eminent sense may be the depositary of that attribute. — 
To banish the possibility of such polytheistic confusion, 
seize at once on that term which is the incommunicable 
designation of the Divine Being, as contradistinguished from 
all other gods, superior or inferior, — and instantly you sug- 
gest the pantheistic conception of the Supreme Spirit, as 
the enianatim fount and uninermlly Tnodifi-ed essence of all 
other existences. Come to some doctrine which you believe 
to be peculiar to Revelation ; tell the people that they must 
be regenerated or horn agai% else they can never “ see God.*” 
Before you are aware, they may go away saying, “ Oh there 
is nothing new or strange here ; our own Shastras tell us 
the same thing ; vfa know and believe that we must be bom 
again ; it is our fate to be so.” But what do they under- 
stand by the expression ? It is that they arc to be born 
again and again, in some other form, agreeably to their o ivn 
system of transmigration or reiterated births. To avoid the 
appearance of countenancing so absurd and pernicious a 
doctrine, you vary your language, and tell them that there 
must be a second hirth ^ — that they must be ttrice honu Now 
it so happens that this, and all similar phraseology, is pre- 
occupied. The sons of a Brahman have to undergo various 
purificatory and initiatory ceremonial rites, before they 
attain to full Brahmanhood. The last of these is the inves- 
titure with the sacred thread ; which is follov/ed by the com- 
munication of the Gayafr% or most sacred verse in the V edas. 
This ceremonial constitutes, “ religiously and metaphorically, 
their second birth;” henceforward their distinctive and pecu- 
liar appellation is that of the twice horn., or regenerated iMn. 
Hence it ij that your improved language might only convey 
the impression that all must become perfect Brahmans, ere 
they can “ see God” — a doctrine to which they w^ould at 
once assent, inasmuch "as none except those who, through the 
course of transmigration, rise to the exalted grade of perfect 
Brahmanhood, can attain to that “ divine knowledge*^ which 
is essential to a reabsorption into the Supreme Spirit. 

But why multiply examples ? These are sufficient to illus- 
trate our meaning, when v?c declare tliat every native term 
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which the Christian missionary can employ to communicate 
Divine truth, is already appropriated as the chosen, symbol 
of some counterpart deadly error, — and that to sever these 
terms from meanings and associations which have been in- 
stilled from infancy, and rendered venerable by the usage of 
an immemorial antiquity, — converting them into the vehicle 
of pure and spiritual conceptions, wholly alien to the thoughts 
of a sensuous superstitious people, — ^must be a task of no 
ordinary difficulty. Indeed, we consider this as one of the 
greatest, if not the very greatest, of the more immediate 
difficulties with which the Herald of the Cross has to con- 
tend, when addressing an adult audience of Hindu idolaters. 
And yet, strange to say, though this be a difficulty which 
those who have most narrowly scrutinized the workings of 
their own and other men‘’s minds, will ever be the readiest to 
pronounce as most formidable, — it is perhaps the difficulty 
which of all others has in practice been least considered,— 
least weighed, — and least effectually provided against ! 

What is the drift of the preceding remarks ? Is it to 
pour contempt on all itineracy ! Is it to discourage preach- 
ing? God forbid ! It is simply to reduce the former within 
its proper dimensions : it is to lead to a system which may 
render the latter not a name, a mockery, nor a phantom, — 
but a reality, a power, and an efficacy. When the preacher, 
by his address, may have raised misconceptions ; — when, 
through ignorance, prejudice, habit, and early association, 
the noblest truths may be merged into the most detestable 
errors — the most marvellous facts into mythological fables ; 
— ^when the sublimest theism may be transmuted into an 
atheistic pantheism, — ^the sublimest doctrines into the grovel- 
ling forms of idolatrous belief, — and the purest practices into 
the enslaving round of degrading superstition — what is the 
remedy ? Or is there any ? There is, — and it consists in 
frequent, patient reiteration ; accompanied with varied ex- 
planation, similitude, illustration, and argument. But for 
this the mere itinerating system can make no adequate pro- 
vision. In order to insure so indispensable an end, there 
must be a fixed and stationary ministry. In other words, 
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the localising system must be brought into hill operation. 
Such a system efficiently conducted, would at once demand 
tens of thousands of labourers. And this again lands us in 
the necessity of resorting to natives, in a way more efficient, 
and to an extent vastly greater, than has ever yet been con- 
templated. Will this be denounced as innovation ! Innova- 
tion ! Why, it is only to seize the lyre of experience, and 
sweep it with the finger of common sense. We plead for 
itineracy ; we plead for preaching. All that we insist on 
is, that both should, if possible, be perfected. How we long 
to see the day when both may be so effectually combined, 
as to lead to a universal process of productive and perma- 
nent localisation ! How glorious, — if really endowed with 
the requisite qualifications, and having at our disposal and 
appointment numbers of native teachers and preachers — 
how glorious to traverse the whole land as preaching itine- 
rants ! Wherever inquiry might be excited, or impressions 
made, there would we localise a missionary to stimulate the 
inquiry, heighten the impression, and in every way which 
wisdom could suggest, or experience confirm, follow up all 
the advantages already gained. Then would we pass on 
to another city or district ; and there would we, if favoured 
in like manner with increase from on high, repeat the same 
process. And after a circling series of stations had thus 
been planted within reach of concert and co-operation, how 
cheering would it be to return and revisit them all — strength- 
ening and confirming the churches !• This, this would be 
itineracy of the right stamp, — an itineracy which might not 
only diffuse, but perpetuate the leaven of Christian principle 
throughout the land ! 


Apart altogether from the demonstrable argument of 
nmnhere in proof of the necessity of raising a supply of na- 
tive teachers and preachers, there are other considerations, 
some of primary, and others of secondary importance. With- 
out any special regard to classification, we shall here briefly 
advert to a few 
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When we think of the vast extent of territory to be over- 
taken, and the tens of thousands required for the task, is it 
wise to overlook the economical part of missionary statistics t 
Other things being equal, must not that system be prefer- 
red, which contemplates the Christianization of India at the 
lowest pecuniary expenditure ? In accelerating that longed- 
for result, is it nothing that an effective native agency may 
be maintained at a ji/tA or sLefA part of the expense of a 
European agency of corresponding efficiency ? If five or six 
preachers can be supported in place of one, may we not 
hope that the means of Christian influence will bo difl*u6e\l 
and multiplied at a rate five or six fold greater ? And 
would not this alone do much towards turning the balance 
in favour of native agency ? 

Again, the missionary who desires to labour >^ith real 
effect in impressing the adult population, ought to bc' ena- 
bled so to exhibit his entire mode, habits, and tenor of life, 
that, in his daily walk and conversation, — in liis outgoings 
and incomings, — in his domestic and social dealings, — he 
might be observed and marked by all around ; — that, in this 
way, the preaching of his lips might be enforced by the ten- 
fold more efficacious preaching of a holy, harmless, and irre- 
proachable example, “ seen and read of all men.'” Now, 
it requires little reflection to perceive, that in tlie way of 
/ulfy attaining this grand object, a barrier is interposed 
by the ^otic manners and liabits of European missionaries. 
This holds true, more especially, of those modes of living 
to which ' experience has compelled the inhabitants of a 
northern clime to resort ; — not for the sake of r&m/ort , — for 
that is a commodity which, in the British sense of the term, 
is unknown in tropical climes, — but simply to insure some 
portion of health and efficiency for the discharge of necessary 
duties; — not for the sake of enjoying the fabled luxuries of 
the East ; — ^for what would be luxuries at home, can tAere be 
only said to be so many artificial contrivances to obtain 
some abatement of positive suffering, — so many ingenious 
expedients, not so much to render life pleasurable, as to make 
bare existence possible. All such manners, liabits. and 
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modes of life, — of the precise nature and influence of which 
eyea a multitude of details would scarcely suffice to convey 
an adequate coneeption to those who have never been in 
India, — do more or less tend to raise up a wall of separa- 
tion between European missionaries and the natives, — so 
tiiat the former can seldom let the /iM light of their example, 
however holy, shine upon the latter, '^is, it must be con- 
fessed, is a prodigious disadvantage and obstruction to the 
rapid spread of Christianity. In primitive times, it was the 
burning and shining example of purity and holiness, on the 
part of the disciples, — contrasting with the blackness of 
heathenism; as the radiance of sunshine with the gloom of a 
cloud in which the tempeift sleeps, — ^that carried Christianity 
in triumph from the lowly hamlets of Ghdilee to establish for 
itself a residence in the palaces of imperial Borne. And until 
such an example be made -insiMy to obtrude itself upon ihe 
mass of the adult population of India, we can scarcely expect 
that Christianity will finally supplant the bloody sacrifices 
of Durga and Kali, or annihilate the abominations of Jug- 
gemath. Who, then, are to set this perfect example, in aU 
its parts and details ! The disastrous results of past experi- 
ence, and the adverse testimonies of general practice, seem 
to proclaim, “ Not the European missionaries.'” Must we 
therefore be driven to ihe alternative, that it is not to 
be exhibited, at all ! Surely not. What the Europeans, 
from physical incapacity and other causes, are found unable 
to achieve, qualified natives may. Thus the necessity of 
rearing a superior native agency is again forced upon our 
view. 


Once more, in order thoroughly to impress a native audi- 
ence, it is indispensable that the preacher should possess a 
free and fluent command of the vocabulary and idiom of the 
language a power of enunciating vernacular terms in ver- 
nacular tones and accents; — ^and, above all, an intimate 
acquaintance with the habitual trains of thought and secret 
links of*, association, — ^the currents feeling and the im- 
pulses to action, — the modes of conceiving the visible and 
invisible, And the ready and familiar storehouse of illustrative 
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imagery. Now, the perfect acquisition of such endowments 
is, of all attainments not absolutely impossible, the least 
practicable to a foreigner. It supposes a lepgth and breadth 
of thoroughgoing social intercourse, — a height and depth of 
intercommunion with the secret springs of intellectual and 
moral nature under new and strange modifications, — which 
it is scarcely conceivable how one in a hundred can ever 
attain. In its absolute entireness, it seems incommunicable. 
After one, two, or three years, one may be enabled to 
wield a tolerable mastery over the language. He may then 
preach ; but if it be in the style to which he was accustomed 
at home, he may in general as well preach to the winds. 
In order to preach with effect, he must have the new experi- 
ence referred to. This implies not merely the study, but 
the personal observation of years. Suppose, then, that after 
four or five years, one has gained not only a command of the 
language, but a tolerable power over the flexible trains 
and modes of thought, — what next t In all probability, the 
grave ! Just as he is ready to preach with some prospect 
of success, he is but down. It is a notable fact, that the 
larger portion of all the missionaries ever sent to India have 
fallen or been disabled within the first six or seven years 
of their sojourn ! This is no vague assertion. The simple 
statistical record shows that, after subtracting about half- 
ardozen of extraordinary long lives, the average amount of 
missionary life in India does not exceed six or seven years I 
In other words, even supposing all the qualifications have 
been secured, the greater part are cut down before they 
have been enabled to employ them at all ; and the larger 
moiety of the remainder, before they have done little else 
than enter effectually on their labours. Would not this 
fact alone go far to prove that they are not European mis- 
sionaries who seem destined to do the ffreat tmrk f — thus 
again shutting us up to the necessity of a native agency ! 
And is not this conclusion enhanced prodigiously, when we 
consider that most of the foreign agents could never obtain 
the requisite qualifications at all ? — no, though they should 
live not seven years, but seventy times seven ! 
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Is not the same lesson enforced by the analogy of Provi- 
dence in the history of the past ? Where is there an instance 
of any great reformation of the prevailing national faith 
and manners, in any country, having been achieved, except 
by a native or natives ? Look at the great legislative and 
religious reformers of the east and of the west— of China 
and India, Persia and Arabia, Greece and Borne. Look 
at the history of Christianity itself. Whom did God select 
to preach the Gospel to the people to whom pertained “ the 
adoption, and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving 
of the law, and the service of God, and the promises Indi- 
viduals who were of the seed of Abraham. And since to that 
favoured people had been confined for ages all the privileges 
of the everlasting covenant, was there not a Divine suit- 
ableness in causing the new era of the universal extension 
of these to Gentile nations, to be ushered in by members of 
that holy brotherhood ! Was it without Divine foreknow- 
ledge and design, that the prime Agent employed in execut- 
ing this commission should unite in his own person all the 
leading characteristics of Jew and Gentile ? Was it without 
Divine significancy and intent that Saul of Tarsus was, on 
the one hand, by birth, after the strictest of Jewish sects, a 
Pharisee, and by education of the school of Gamaliel ; — and, 
on the other hand, by birth, a citizen of Borne, the imperial 
mistress of the Gentile nations, and by education initiated 
into all the learning of the Gentiles ? Was this most rare and 
singular combination of endowments the result of fortuitous 
coincidence ! Impossible ! In it we may distinctly read part, 
at least, of the Divine purpose. It was this combination 
which peculiarly fitted Paul for the lofty office and distinc- 
tion .of being, by way of eminence, the apostle of the Gen- 
tiles. It was in consequence of this that he was enabled, to 
the Jews so thoroughly to become a Jew, and to the Greeks 
so thoroughly to become a Greek ; — to place himself, as it 
were, in the identical points of view — however opposite and 
contradictory — from which Jews and Greeks surveyed the 
past, the present and the future, as connected with the em- 
pire of spirit, and the destinies of individual souls. Hence 
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that wondrous versatility without oompromisey — that un* 
matched applicability and adaptedness without conformity, — 
which distinguished all his reasonings and appeals, whether 
before the Jewish high priest, or the Roman governor,-^ 
whether in the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, or the Areopagus 
at Athens. 

Look, again, to the great Reformation in the sixteenth cen'* 
tury. Were not the Reformers of every kingdom in Europe, 
natives of the kingdom reformed t Had not Germany its 
Luthers and Melancthons 1 — ^Switzerland, its Bezas and Gal- 
vins ! — England, its Cranmers and Ridleys ! — Scotland, its 
Knoxes and Melvilles ! Suppose a transfer and exchange in 
any of these cases. Suppose, for example, that he whose 
voice, once raised in the centre of Germany, shook the 
Vatican, — dissolved antichristian confederacies, — and in its 
echoing responses has since reverberated round the globe ; 
— suppose that even the mighty Luther himself had landed 
on our Scottish shore : — think you that between his com- 
parative ignoranc^ of the minute idioms of our tongue, 
and comparative inacquaintance with the national and pro- 
vincial peculiarities of the people : — ^think you that even he 
could have become the Reformer of Scotland ? All analogy 
is against the verification of the supposition, unless he were 
mirctctUouify endowed. No ! It pleased that God who never 
has made a superfluous display of supernatural power, — never 
wrought miracles where the application of ordinary means 
would have sufficed ; — ^it pleased Him to raise up and qualify 
one bom, and nursed, and cradled in the midst of us, — one 
who, from infancy, had caught the national spirit, imbibed 
the national predilections, cherished the national traditions, 
and become familiarized with the national proverb, and tale, 
and anecdote. — It pleased Him to raise up and qualify one 
who, from the very dawn of his being, had been steeped into 
all the peculiarities, domestic and social, civil and religious, 
which constitute the incommunicable, national character of 
a people^— one who, having grown up to manhood saturated 
with these peculiarities, could instinctively or intuitively 
as it were, touch a hundred secret chords in the hearts* of 
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hie countrymen with a thrilling power which no foreigner 
could ever ewiuiate. — In a word, it pleased Him who always 
most wisely adapts his instruments to their intended opera- 
tion, to raise up and qualify a John Knox to be the Refor- 
mer of Scotland. So, in like manner, must we conclude, 
from the analogy of history and providence, that, %cheni the 
set time arrives^ the real Reformers of Hindustan^ will be qua- 
lified Hindus, As in every other case of national awakening, 
the first impulse must come from abroad ; its onward dyna- 
mic force must be of native growth. The glimmering lights 
that usher in the dawn may sparkle from afar in the western 
horizon ; but it is only in its own firmament that the Sun 
of Reformation can burst forth in effulgence over a benighted 
land. 


It is needless to pursue the subject any farther. Lot any 
one of the preceding statements be subjected to what abate- 
ments and deductions you please ; do not the whole, taken 
in conjunction, amount to a demonstration of the necessity 
of looking chiefly to native labourers ? If you really wish to 
see the Gospel taught and preached in faithfulness to the 
millions of India, are you not bound to regard the rearing 
of such labourers, not a secondary and subordinate, but a 
primary and principal, if not the prime and principal part 
of an effective missionary enterprise ? If, shut up to this 
conclusion, you next ask, how are they to be raised \ We 
reply, by asking another, How have you managed this 
most momentous affair at home ? It was from the writings 
of Wickfiffe, and the inoculation of Scotchmen with Refor- 
mation principles in the Continental schools, that the ele- 
ments of change were first introduced into Scotland* But 
our forefathers soon ceased to depend on foreign impulse or 
foreign supplies. How came this to be effected? How 
came the tide of Reformation to roll so freely over the land, 
and its influences to descend downwards, perpetuated from 
age to age ? Did our fathers wait for miracles to qualify 
the labourers ? Or did they trust to chance, or accident, or 
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hap-hazard, in producing teachers and preachers of the 
Word? No. With a practical sagacity never surpassed 
and perhaps never equalled, they resorted to an expedient, 
the only effective one within their reach, — an expedient 
which has evinced its efficiency by proving, if rightly man- 
aged, fully adequate to the mighty end intended? And 
what was that ? Why, they just founded parochial schools 
for the young, and higher institutions or academies for the 
more advanced, and overtopping all, the metropolitan uni- 
versities with their divinity halls. From these fountain- 
heads of Christian education, they calculated that there 
would issue forth a successive supply of teachers and preach- 
ers of every grade. And did they calculate in vain ? Let 
history furnish the reply. For more than two hundred 
years Scotland has not looked to Germany or Switzerland. 
From its own institutions an abundant supply has been 
provided — has been perpetuated — ^a,nd may be extended on- 
wards through every coming age. And where do the people 
of this land look now for teachers and preachers ? Is it 
to the illiterate, — the mentally, undisciplined but well-inten- 
tioned and pious adult ? No : it is to the^ godly youth, 
reared and trained in your own scholastic institutions. 
Now, why should not we attempt to do in India what has 
been done in Scotland ? In India we want — not scores or 
hundreds of native teachers and preachers as at home, — but 
thousands and tens of thousands. For the rearing of these, 
why should not we institute a counterpart-process to that 
which in Scotland has proved so eminently successful ? In 
other words, why should not we plant our Christian schools, 
academies, and colleges, on the Indian as well as on the 
Scottish soil ? 

There are, however, minds which seem as if wrapt up in 
points,— moving circularly on pivots, — cherishing their own 
one little idea, — and spinning it out into their own one 
favourite theory. Any thing beyond or above the horizon of 
this Lilliputian domain, must be wrong — must be antiscrip- 
tural — ^must be heretical. Such persons arc ever apt to be 
scared by sounds. When schools and other institutions of 
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different grades are spoken of in connection with the mission- 
ary enterprise, they are forthwith haunted with dread of the 
fanatical dreams of intellectualizing visionaries respecting 
the diffusion of mere secular knowledge and education apart 
from religion. Need we say, that with such institutions no 
missionary society had ever any thing to do — and Gcd forbid 
they ever should ! For what has been the result of such at- 
tempts i In the face of a perverse and scoffing generation, 
we must solemnly declare our conviction, that unless past 
experience be a lying chronicler, and past history a fable, 
such institutions, however eulogised by the men of this world, 
must ever prove schools of dissatisfaction, agitation and tur- 
bulence, — nurseries of infidelity and atheism. With these, 
therefore, we would have nothing to do. No ! By the vene- 
rated shades of the German Luthers and Melancthons, — ^by 
the venerated shades of the English Wickliffes and Oran- 
mers, — ^by the venerated shades of our Scottish Knoxes and 
Melvilles, — we protest and declare that never, never would 
we, in deference to the clamours of any antichristian faction 
in Britain or in India, consent to the diffusion of general 
knowledge in connection with the missionary enterprise, ex- 
cept in close and inseparable alliance with that far higher 
and sublimer knowledge of the only true religion which is 
contained in the Bible, — the whole Bible, — the unmutilated 
Bible, — ^and nothing but the Bible ! What, then, shall we 
say to those inland unadventurous spirits whose one or two 
ideas seem to bound ihe horizon of their intellectual vision, 
as much as the pillars of Hercules bounded the world of the 
ancient geographers ! May we not ask, whether Christian 
educational institutions have been of any avail in our own 
land ! If so, why may they not be of equal utility in hea- 
then lands ! If otherwise, why do not those who entertain 
such an opinion, in proof of the sincerity of their principles, 
go forth with the destroying scythe, and mow down our 
Christian seminaries of every grade ! Why do they not, in 
the spirit of the everters of Pelion and Ossa, strive to toss 
our schools and universities into the depths, of sea! — and, 
turning round, and smiling at the wreck and havoc they 
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have made, why not then declare that others have acted 
inconsistently with tlioir views, in desiring to erect Christian 
institutions on the banks of the Ganges or Godavery, as has 
been done on the banks of the Forth and the Clyde, the Isis 
and the Cam ? 13ut this is too absurd. The most unthink- 
ing of pietists, — all, in fact, but the half-crazy or the wholly 
crazed, must bo ready to allow that at home Christian in- 
stitutions are the very bones and sinews of the entire system 
of Protestant Christianity. And if they have proved of 
such incalculable service at home ; may wo not again and 
again reiterate the question, why not prove of correspond- 
ing service abroad I W o want thousands of labourers ? 
Will you, we ask the friends of missions, will you supply 
them from home ? You cannot if you would ; and wo would 
not have you if you could. The majority would labour under 
disabilities which would reduce their services to nonentity. 
We must have native labourers ! Why, then, object to our 
employing the same means in rearing them, which have 
issued in a success so triumphant at homo ? Why should that 
be right in principle in one quarter of the world, which must 
bo repudiated as wrong in another ? Why should that be 
sound, orthodox, scriptural, evangelical in one place ; which 
must be stamped as unsound, heterodox, anti scriptural, un- 
evangelical in another ? Why should that instrument which 
has secured and perpetuated the evangelization of once Pa- 
gan and Popish Britain, be conde^mned when we attempt to 
evangelize idolatrous India ? 

To secure a race of native propounders of “ the truth as 
it is in Jesus,” fraught with the possession of all knowledge 
human and divine, and richly endowed with the treasures of 
grace, is our grand specific and central design in wishing to 
establish Christian seminaries in India after the model of 
those at home ; — and not, as has been “slanderously report- 
ed,” in order to elevate human learning at the expense of 
divine truth ; or to regenerate a benighted people by the 
diffusion of mere “ useful knowledge ; ” or to countenance 
the demi-infidel scheme of civilizing first, and Christianizing 
afterwards. And is not the design of all others the noblest ? 
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is there not in the proposed means a peculiar adaptation 
to the proposed end — an adaptation ' sanctioned by the ap- 
probation of the wisest and most enlightened patriarchs of 
the Christian faith — an adaptation recommended by the 
most successful experiments of a triumphant Protestantism ? 
If the means be inappropriate, we demand to know by what 
species of moral or spiritual alchemy, in the absence of mi- 
raculous interposition, can qualified teachers and preachers 
be secured either in Britain or in India, apart from an en- 
lightened Christian education ! If there be any, we demand 
that the process be explained to us, that we may be saved 
from the heartless, thankless expenditure of labour and of 
money, in supporting schools, academics, and colleges ? If 
there is no other, let us not be incessantly taunted and jeer- 
ed, merely for instituting, — not as the vagary of theory, but 
as the result of experiment, — ^the most effectual apparatus 
which the records of history point out as at all commen- 
surate with the end contemplated. 

In this view of the case, besides nominating men directly 
to preach the Gospel, one grand and primary object with all 
our societies should be, to send forth individuals whoso speci- 
fic commission might be, to devote their time and talents 
and energies to the raising up of numbers qualified to sound 
the Gospel from shore to shore. Hitherto, in the practical 
working of the general system, the leading object has been 
to send forth men to discharge the former of these functions 
rather than the latter. Now, the former, not one in ten of 
European missionaries ever will exercise to the satisfaction 
of his own conscience, or in such a way as to merit the 
approval of the truly wise and enlightened. The latter, the 
pious and learned European missionary not only can, but it 
is he alone who at present can, most efficiently discharge. 
And why should the European missionary insist, against 
the nature of things and the lessons of experience, on 
doing that which he never can adequately achieve ? Why 
should he leave wholly undone that which he alone is able 
adequately to perform ? To a burning clime like that of 
India, let our great Missionary Societies therefore resolve to 
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send forth from these shores, not only the men who are 
themselves expected to be working heralds in the open field, 
blit also the men who in the hands of a gracious Providence 
may become the raisers up of those who shall prove the 
most effectual heralds. By so acting, what else is virtually 
done, except to transfer a large proportion of their present 
machinery from the home to the foreign field! What- 
ever may have been the sentiments of the modem founders 
of missions, as to the qualifications of candidates, there can 
scarcely be but one opinion now on the necessity of their 
being first-rate men, — ^both as to natural and acquired at- 
tainments, as well as to endowments of grace. Have not 
our principal Missionary Societies already their respective 
institutions for the educating and training of those who 
are to be sent forth to the foreign field ! And is it thought 
to be any desecration of the ministerial character, any lower- 
ing of its dignity, that one or more ordained to preach the 
Gospel, should be placed at the head of these, — our home 
missionary institutions ! On the contrary, is it not by com- 
mon consent allowed, that they are the very chieftains of the 
ministerial phalanx, who alone are entitled to occupy the pre- 
eminent office of nourishing and cherishing not the members 
of an ordinary flock, but a company of shepherds destined 
to take the oversight of many flocks ! Instead, therefore, of 
appointing mere* preachers to the missionary field, we would 
have all denominations to send forth some of the most emi- 
nent and distinguished of their number, to carry on the same 
work in India and elsewhere, which th^ are now so success- 
fully conducting in Britain. The Church of England, the 
Church of Scotland, the Wesleyans, the Independents, and. 
the Baptists, have their respective universities, colleges, and 
academies, for rearing British teachers and pastors for the 
British field. Some of these also have their separate mission- 
institutions for rearing British missionaries for ^e heathen 
world. What, then, do we propose! Simply, that each 
and all of these should esti^lish similar institutions in In- 
dia, for the rearing of Indian native pastors and mission- 
aries for the Indian field. At the comiiienoeiiient of the 
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missionary enterprise, this might not have been practicable. 
At home, ignorance and misconception, partialities and 
prepossessions unmodified by experience, greatly prevailed ; 
abroad, the most extravagant jealousies and suspicions on 
the part of rulers and ruled, as to the motives, designs, and 
plans of missionaries. Time, with its corrective processes, 
was necessary to open the eyes, and conciliate the views of 
all parties. Y ears have now rolled their course ; the aspect 
of things accordingly, both at home and abroad, is wholly 
changed. Tentative experimental efforts without number 
are on record, with all their results favourable and unfa- 
vourable. Initiatory, elementary, and preparatory labours, 
l^ave advanced so far as to admit of a rapid spring upwards 
in the ascending scale of operation. What might have been 
utterly impracticable a century ago, may now be the demand 
of reason and experience, of providence and the very nature 
of things. Instead therefore of any longer vainly striving 
to rear at home such numbers as may directly overspread 
the land, let the conductors of missions furnish a few emi- 
nently qualified, who shall on the spot rear up those who 
can most efficiently overspread the land. Instead of expend- 
ing nearly all their resources on the education and equipment 
of British missionaries, let but a fraction henceforward be 
expended on the maintenance of a few superior men ; and 
the greater part on the educating and supporting of native 
labourers. By such a change of system, the progress abroad 
would in the end be vastly accelerated ; and tenfold more 
real work performed at tenfold less expenditure of British 
lives and British resources. 

Such a scheme, vigorously carried out, would, no doubt, 
cause a considerable revolution in the present system of 
missionary operation at home and abroad. It would remove 
from it altogether the vague, the indefinite, the shadowy, 
the mysterious. It would gradually reduce the whole to 
plain, intelligible common sense. It would remove the false 
glare and glitter which has been thrown around-the mission- 
ary character. It would, dissolve the wild -and airy visions 
which hover around the missionary enterprise. It would 

z 
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prove the work of evangelizi^ the nations to be a work of 
painstaking hard- toiling drudgery, — as void of real rcnnanco, 
as the labour of excavating and reclaiming the dingy realms 
of rags, poverty, and infidelity, which flank the lanes, alleys, 
and purlieus of our overgrown cities. Cruel disturber ! — 
may some respond, — Cruel disturber, to disenchant us of our. 
glorious dreams ! We cannot help it ; our only reply will 
ever be, — Better far, infinitely better, that British sentimen- 
talists should bo deprived of their regalements, than that 
multitudes of the heathen should continue to perish ! 


To the general scheme now advocated, a host of objections 
will be started. 

By some it will be said that this is to send forth not mis- 
sionaries to preach the Gospel^ but teachers or professors to 
discipline the young in class-rooms^ and to lecture in the haUs 
of colleges. The insinuation is, either that the preaching of 
the Word is hereby neglected or disparaged ; or that the 
latter office is, in comparison with that of preaching, alto- 
gether inferior, undignified, or unproductive. Strange incon- 
sideration ! — inconceivable absurdity ! The preaching of the 
Gcspel neglected or disparaged ! — when the main object in 
view is to magnify and make it honourable, by raising up 
hundreds who can precLch it with the greatest effect ; and con- 
sequently, with the most cheering prospect of extended useful- 
ness ! As well might he be said to neglect and disparage legal 
pleadings, who devoted his life to the qualifying of hundreds 
whose natural endowments might enable them to plead at 
the bar more successfully than himself. As well might he 
be said to neglect or disparage the ministration of medica- 
ments to the sick, the wounded, and the maimed, who ex- 
pended his energies in qualifying hundreds whose physical 
and other capacities might enable them to supply the neces- 
sary balm more eSbctually than himself. . To talk of inferior 
or diminished dignity, — even if the charge were as wett as 
it is ill founded, — ^must appear unseemly m the case of 
those whose large pretensions to humility would lead us toT 
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expect that they were prepared to act as “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water” in the house of their God, if thereby 
His service might be promoted, and His glory advanced. 
The speech about unproductiveness is one far more fit for 
“ Milton’s Paradise of Fools,” than for an assembly of beings 
endowed with ordinary reflection. A master-mechanist, in- 
stead of directly plying the oar to save from the raging 
billows a crew of shipwrecked mariners, builds a hundred 
life-boats, and instructs thousands how to guide them across 
the angry surges. — When a mighty tempest has strewn the 
shore with stranded navies, and numbers have been rescued 
from a watery grave by these life-boats, so buoyant and well- 
manned, can the labours of the mechanist be pronounced 
unproductive ? Again, an engineer, instead of directly plying 
an hydraulic machine to quench the flames of a blazing edi- 
fice, constructs a hundred fire-engines, and initiates thou- 
sands into the use of them. — When a conflagration, which 
has seized some neighbouring dwelling, and threatens to 
reduce whole streets to ashes, has been extinguished by these 
engines skilfully wrought, can the labours of the engineer be 
said to be unproductive ? Once more, suppose war to bo 
proclaimed by our Sovereign, and all loyal subjects to be sum- 
moned to the field. The strong and the active at once pre- 
sent themselves to serve in person. Of those who remain 
behind, there are some who are fired with the martial spirit ; 
their heart is with marching armaments ; their conversation 
breathes of heroism, — though, from sundry causes, they may 
be incapacitated for the toils and fatigues of active warfare. 
Do they remain idle ? No ; they stir up their neighbours. 
They infuse the spirit of patriotism into their sluggish 
bosoms. They accustom their ears to tales of noble daring. 
They enkindle the flame of generous emulation. They pro- 
vide the weapons, and show how these are to be wielded. 
They inculcate all the lessons of the military art. They 
habituate the inexperienced to the evolutions of the fields — 
the stratagems in attack, — the dispositions in the camp. In 
a word, by their appeals, their teaching, and their resistless 
energy, they raise up and equip hundreds of warriors, who 
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otherwise would have lagged behind, as idle and worthless 
loungers. These become the flower of the army. 0£ the num- 
ber, many distinguish themselves, — some ax the head of baii- 
talions entering besieged cities, — others as commanders in 
the field of glory and of triumph. We ask, have the labours 
of those veterans who reared such a host of conquering war- 
riors been unproductive ? On the contrary, have they not 
been the best friends of their king, — the best benefactors of 
their country ? Have they not done a hundredfold more 
than others, by the course they have adopted ? Had they 
rushed on to the field in person, they might have testified 
their devotion to their country’s cause ; but would they have 
helped so essentially in saving the king’s throne, or in de- 
fending their fellow-citizens ? They might soon have fallen ; 
and if so,^what would their death be, but an idle martyrdom ! 
By retaining a fixed position, they raised up those who saved 
their country and their king. Deny them the title of soldiers 
if you will ; — were they not above the rank of common sol- 
diers or common commanders ? By creating, as it were, whole 
bands of heroes, did they not achieve the service of arch- 
warriors ? How applicable the whole of this representation 
to the case of missions ! Millions are stranded on the shore 
of an unprovided-for eternity — millions are exposed to the 
flames of an eternal burning ; — and if a man, instead of going 
forth single-handed to their rescue, employs himself in quali- 
fying hundreds, each of whom may be more likely to deliver 
than himself, — must his labours be stigmatized as unproduc- 
tive, merely because these labours are manifested only 
through an intermediate^ though vastly multiplied agency ? 
Again, the nations are in rebellion against the Lord and His 
Anointed. The Captain of Jehovah’s hosts summons us to 
battle. All the faithful are roused. Numbers rush to the 
field. Many are disabled for efficient active service ; but the 
fire, the energy, the skill, and the science, have not left 
them. They resolve, therefore, to raise up and equip an host 
of soldiers, who by wielding the sword of the Spirit, even- 
tually subjugate the whole land. Gall not these men mis- 
sionaries or preachers, if you will. Are they not more than 
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ordinary, preachers, — more than ordinary missionaries ! Are 
they not entitled to the designation of arch-preaohers — arch- 
missionaries t If instead of serving in person, they have^ by 
their presence and tuition, summoned into existence more 
than a hundredfold their own number of soldiers and captains, 
have their labours been unproductive in farthering the sacred 
cause of missions — ^the glory of God — the welfare of lost souls. 

But though all were to proceed to the field, primarily to 
be engaged in the great work of rearing native missionaries, 
it does not follow that all must be exclusively so engaged, 
or any one of them by necessity permanently so. They may 
preach to the classes of preparandi every day ; they may 
preach to other audiences as often as they list ; they may en- 
gage in all the miscellaneous business necessary to the pros- 
perity of the mission. And if, after being gradually inured 
to the climate, habituated to the use of the languages and 
the usages of the people, any one should exhibit the decided 
predilection, and the requisite qualifications, bodily and men- 
tal, he might be separated entirely for native preaching. His 
place as preceptor in the mission institution might be sup- 
plied by one less experienced in the peculiarities, or less 
favoured by the necessary endowments for general discursive 
native work. Or if one showed the activity and tact, the 
conciliation and love and spirit of governance, ho might be 
separated as superintendent of a cirde of stations, amongst 
which he might constantly itinerate, exercising an inspection 
over them — confirming, inspiring, strengthening, and cherish- 
ing the churches. Or, if one had an aptitude and taste for 
language and criticism, he might be entirely set apart for con- 
ducting the work of translations. And so with every other 
conceivable office. In fact, such a scheme would be a nursery 
for trainirxg all Europeans, gifted with the natural capacities, 
to engage directly in native preaching, superintendence, 
translation, or any other office for which their respective 
powers and acquisitions best fitted them. By such division 
of labour, what a saving of time and money — what preven- 
tion of disappointment and heartbreaking ! 

In this way, also, we might expect the occasional services 
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of men in the heathen field, at present almost by physical 
necessity prevented. Men of long standing and experience 
would be best to act as superintendents and raisers of mis- 
sionaries. But these might be the worst fitted- for the 
labours and exposures of direct preaching in the native 
tqpgues. At present, all are expected to learn living lan- 
guages, submit to infinite toils and personal hardships. Now, 
nen men pass considerably the age of puberty, their indivi- 
dual and social habits are formed and fixed ; their organs of 
speech become rigid ; the frame less elastic ; — and altogether 
they may conscientiously feel that it amounts to a physical 
impossibility that they can ever thoroughly master strange 
tongues, or bear up under the rocking of accumulated perils. 
Thus, even though our most celebrated divines were ever so 
willing, we could not expect them to excel in direct preach- 
ing to the natives. We could scarcely imagine any one of 
the patriarchs of our British churches, preaching in Ben- 
gali, or Mahratta, or Tamul, or Sanskrit ! In fact, the past 
and present system of missions, almost of necessity, exclud- 
ed from the field all such men, — almost of necessity threw 
the entire burden on the young and inexperienced. The child 
was sent to wield the sword of a giant ; — mere striplings 
were commissioned to bear the armour of Saul, — striplings 
who never had it in their power to certify their possession 
of the extraordinary faith which mi^t cause their stone and 
sling to prove an equal match for the niighty and vauntful 
powers of heathenism. Hence, one of the reasons why there 
are so many labourers in the foreign field with hands hang- 
ing down, knees feeble, and feet lame, — with little or no 
cheering progress ! According to the other system, what is 
there tv' prevent some of the most eminent of our theolo- 
gians from going forth themselves into the missionary field ? 
All the instructions, in the more advanced classes of a 
mission institution, being conveyed through the medium of 
English, our most renowned teachers and lecturers might 
be transferred from their charges and lectureships at home 
to a foreign station — and instantly on their landing, they 
might commence active exertion, and devote to the heathen 
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tiMT ridiM of their experience, the flower of their graoea, and 
the exceBeney of tiieir strengtii. 


Many, fired with the glowing record of primitiTe timed, 
mmui brook the tame oommon-plaoe and dull monotony 
of the dcheme proposed — cannot brook its noiseless begin- 
ning, and gradual and for many years almost imperceptible 
developement. Their minds are borne along by vivid re- 
timmbrances of the time when thousands were converted in 
a day. Begarding eveiy missionary as a successor of St 
Peter, thof foill Mi h satig/ied unle$g it ean he reported that^ 
Mmteoer he rtande up in ike presence of heathen multitudes^ 
Aonsands at once stgrrender, the prejudices of ages ; and in a 
dag turn from dumb idols to serve the living God. Even where 
there are no such extravagant hopes, there are degrees of ex- 
pectation — moT% or less undeiined-^which hover around the 
tsrink of the marvellous, and crave for iresh fiiel of excite- 
ment in the interesting, the striking, and the extraordinary. 

These, however, entirely overlook one grand peculiarity 
in the history of Creation and Redemption. Between the 
iMvine procedure at the two great eras, when the Creative 
SAd Redemptive acts were put forth, there is a striking 
analogy^ Both were seasons when antecedence was vio- 
lently broken in upon. Both were seasons when all agency 
ssast be supernatural. At the time when all things were 
successively summoned from the womb of nothing, every act 
was a stupendous miracle. To magnify the wonders of 
omnipotent power, all the constituents of elementary nature 
were at once created — ^then separated into parts, or variously 
combined into all the forms, organized or unorganized, which 
comititnte the universe. From the fish of the sea, the fowl 
of the air, the beast of the field, and creeping thing that 
areepeth upon the earth, up to man, the lord of creation 
were produced at once in their mature and perfect 
state. Gtpd thereby proved what onmipotenoe could do; 
and that, if He so willed it, He could, by a succession 
of creative acts, perpetuate a successive race of creatures — 
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starting at once, like the premordial races, into the form 
and stature of perfect beings. But did He will so to act ! 
No : He appointed laws of propagation, growth, and matur- 
escence. And henceforth, all creatures were to multiply 
and replenish the earth agreeably to these ordinary laws. 

So at the time when the great work of redemption was 
consummated. — It was a season when heaven was lavish of 
supernatural agency. The coming forth of the eternal Son 
to tabernacle for a season, in human form, on a spot so 
humble, and among a race so guilty and depraved, was itself 
the miracle of miracles — to which there is nothing similar or 
second in the annals of eternity. After this, every miracle 
, — the creation of a world, or its annihilation — must sink 
into comparative insignificance. How much more such 
miracles as healing the sick, or raising the dead, or stilling 
the stormy waves ! And when the great work was finished, 
it pleased the Lord to display the wondeiii of omnipotent 
grace. The heavens were opened ; the Spirit descended in 
the plenitude of his influences. Around the heads of the 
Apostolic band. He appeared in the visible manifestation of 
cloven tongues of fire. Emblems divinely significant ? — 
TongueSy to indicate their future ofi&ce, that of proclaiming 
the great salyation ; — chven^ to mark out the division and 
distribution of speech into divers languages, in all of which 
they were to make known the glad tidings ; — of fire^ to show 
that the influence of the Spirit accompanying their preach- 
ing, would consume and devour like stubble every opposing 
obstacle presented by sin, or Satan, or the world. When, 
after this baptism of the Holy Ghost and of fire, Peter stood 
forth in the midst of his couni^men, and preached Jesus 
of Nassareth, whom by wicked hands they slew, the heavens 
opened a second time, and thousands were new bom, and 
attained “to the stature of perfect men in Christ Jesus.” 

Jehovah thereby proved what omnipotent grace cou]d do ; 
and that if He willed it. He could by an instantaneous opera- 
tion, perpetuate a successive race of perfect saints. But He 
did not will so to act. As in the case of natural propagation 
and successioti, so here. To Adam and his seed, God said. 
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" Multiply and replenish the earth.’" To the second Adam 
and His seed was the like oommission intrusted, to multiply 
and replenish the earth with a spiritual progeny. In the lat- 
ter case, as in the former, laws of growth and developement 
were appointed. And by the employment of such ordinary 
means alone, have we now any title to expect the divine 
blessing. We might wish, that at the sound of our voice, 
the fortresses of Paganism might fall, as did the walls of 
the fenced cities of Palestine, before the blast of the trum- 
pet. But if the Lord has willed otherwise, what remains 
but that we should resort to the more tedious, laborious, 
and less brilliant process of besieging and sapping. We 
may dislike the toil and the painstaking and the drudgery 
of all this. We may conceive that this step and that in the 
long slow process must be beneath our dignity. But what 
may all this prove except inward pride and rebelliousness 
against God ? It would indeed place us on a loftier emi- 
nence if, whenever we raised our voice, multitudes repented 
and were baptized. But if the Lord has decreed that we 
should now resort to the more toilsome process of expending 
years in teaching, catechising, and preaching, — reiterating 
again and again our expositions and exhortations, adding 
line upon line, and precept upon precept, here a little and 
there a little : — if He has decreed that only as the result of 
such humble persevering labours, need we in general expect 
souls to be converted ; and if we refuse so to act as the 
Lord hath appointed, what is this but to murmur impiously 
at His dispensations — and, madly resolving that our own 
way and not His must be taken, impatiently to fret if, 
despising His, and adopting our own, we fail of the expected 
success t A proprietor has a field to bo cultivated ; the 
more difficult part of it he instantly and with ease upturns 
by means of some new and extraordinary instrument of hus- 
bandry. He commands his servants to go and cultivate the 
remainder. No, say they, not unless you give us your 
new ai^d extraordinary instrument ; by which we can soon 
finish the work with ease to ourselves, and eclat from our 
neighbours. No, replies the master, such an instrument is 
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no longer necessary ; here is an ample supply of ordinary 
implements. With these you must now laltour. I do not 
expect that you will make the same rapid progress as if you 
wielded the more powerful engine ; but be diligent in the 
use of the means put within your reach, and the end in viert 
will be fully attained, and I shall be satisfied. If, after this, 
the servants refuse, are they not rebellious servants ! 

In like manner, if after a season of supernatural agency 
which was expressly designed to be temporary, Grod, in His 
Word and Providence, has testified that for the future anew 
and ordinary series of means was to be appointed : — if He 
in effect has said to His servants. In future you must work 
by ordinary means ; — and if they in substance by their con- 
duct reply. No ; Lord, we will not work unless Thou exhibit 
the extraordinary : — what is this but fighting against Qod { 
If, on the other hand, after scanning the decisions of God's 
Word, the analogy of Providence, and the history of the 
Church, we resolve to adopt and institute those ordinary 
means which have been substituted instead of the extraoiv 
dinary : — if, instead of insisting on one only method of pro- 
cedure — that of addressing a multitude in a set form of 
speech, and expecting therefrom sudden miraculous conver- 
sions as the rule — we resolve cheerfully to betake ourselves 
to all those measures which the Lord himself hath appointed 
and blessed, can such resolution be justly stigmatized as a 
slighting of His holy will ! Bather, will it not prove that 
those who adopt it are the most loyal of subjects who ear- 
nestly desire to manifest their faith in the divine promises, 
— ^their resignation to the divine will, — their absolute sub- 
mission to the divine sovereignty ! 

Connected with this view of the subject, there arises another 
consideration of vast practical moment. In the case of the 
Jews and neighbouring Gentiles, at the beginning of theChris- 
tian era, there was huge preparatory work. The former, in 
particular, were disciplined by typical ordinances and express 
prophecies, — by preliminary reflections and long-cherished 
hopes of a coming Deliverer. Were not the Gentiles at 
the same time prepared for change ! Was there not a con- 
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stant and universal expectation! Did not the Prince of 
Roman Poets celebrate by anticipation the glories of a new 
age ? The preparatory processes which paved the way for 
the Reformation of the sixteenth century, are matters of 
indisputable historic record. The pretensions of the Popes 
to the thrones and kingdoms of Christendom — pretensions 
constantly swelling in insolent audacity — sowed the seeds of 
impatience and revolt in the bosom of Princes. The exor- 
bitant avarice and shameless profligacies of the members 
of the hierarchy had widely created a lurking hatred and 
contempt. The monstrous height to which the system of 
cowls, hoods, and habits — rcliques, beads, indulgencies, dis- 
penses, pardons, bulls,*” — had been carried, awakened a senti- 
ment of secret but very general indignation. The discovery 
of a new world, the opening up of a passage to India, with 
the intensely cherished hopes of advantage in commercial 
enterprise, united to give an impulse to the mind, and to 
enlarge that narrow circle of thought within which, for ages, 
it had vegetated. But by far the most decisive denouement 
of a preparatory nature, was the revival of ancient literature. 
The Popish system was propped up by falsified history and 
apocryphal legends, a perverted logic and a corrupt philo- 
sophy. To maintain such an edifice in its integrity^ there 
must be ignorance at once profound and m,inerml. Hence 
the reason why not only the reading of the Scriptures, but 
the study of all ancient authors whatsoever, was perempto- 
rily proscribed. At length, however, the capture of Con- 
stantinople by the Turks drove a host of learned fugitives 
into Italy. These introduced along with themselves the 
writings of the master spirits of ancient Greece. Wearied 
and worn out by the interminable monotony of scholas- 
ticism, — with its quiddities, entities, essences, and haeccei- 
ties, — many of the generous youth of noble blood eagerly 
betook themselves to the original springs of Grecian 
history, poetry, and philosophy. The sound of the new 
acquirements penetrated the scholastic institutions of 
sober, thoughtful, inquisitive Germany; and numbers issued 
thence to drink at the pure Gastalian fount which had been 
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opened in Southern Italy. What was the result? A free, 
open, and manly spirit of inquiiy was infused. The fabric 
of superstition and scholasticism, in which the soul had for 
ages been imprisoned, received a violent shock. Numbers 
now dared to think for themselves, and give full license to 
the expression of their sentiments. The powers of error, 
alarmed at the dawning intelligence, denounced the new 
learning as heretical, and its leading promoters as heresi- 
archs. The decision of the mendicant monk accurately typi- 
fied the spirit of Catholicism at large. They have,” said 
he, invented a now language, which they call Greek. You 
must be carefully on your guard against it; it is the mother 
of all heresy. I observe in the hands of many persons, a 
book written in that language, and which they call the New 
Testament. It is a book full of daggers and poison. As to 
the Hebrew, my dear brethren, it is certain that all those 
who learn it, instantaneously become Jews.” Still the new 
learning grew in favour with an increasing number of the 
academical youth in different parts of Europe. Exasperated 
by its growing success, the champions of the reign of igno- 
rance and barbarism — pope and cardinals, bishops and chap- 
ters, monks and abbots, metaphysicians and theologians — 
all united as one man to annihilate by anathemas and per- 
secution, the apostles and emissaries of the new illumination. 
At the head of the latter were placed by universal consent, 
the celebrated Erasmus and Reuchlin, — the latter of whom, 
from his profound learning, was denominated “ a miracle of 
erudition, 7 the very “ phoenix of letters.” Around these as 
leaders, rallied the friends of literature, not only in Germany, 
but in Italy, Holland, France, England, and other coun- 
tries. There were thus arrayod against each other two grand 
confederated hosts, — ^the friends of ignorance and tyranny, 
and the friends of light and liberty. It was no longer a 
private or a personal struggle. It was a contest of principle 
and opinion — a collision not of physical, but of intellectual 
and moral energies — a hostile encounter between the hoary 
genius of the dark ages and the youthful spirit of modern 
illumination ; towards which the eyes of all Europe were 
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forcibly drawn. The mutual shocks which ensued, tended to 
agitate the stagnant marshes of prescriptive ignorance and 
superstition, with the violence of a tempest. When multi- 
tudes were thus aroused and prepared for decijUve change, 
Luther suddenly appeared on the field of battle. .Armed 
with the panoply of all learning, human and (bvjiie, — blessed 
with the light, and fortified by the graces of the Holy Spirit, 
he at once withdrew the allies from their fierce and baffling 
warfare among the outworks ; — and by directing the com- 
bined attack against the very foundation-stone of Catholi- 
cism, which is laid on the rock of self-righteousness, he 
speedily converted the literary into a religious reformation. 
Hence the significance of the current saying among the Ro- 
manists of the sixteenth century, that ‘‘ Erasmus laid the 
egg which Luther only hatched.” Hence the famous admis- 
sion of Luther himself in an epistle to Reuchlin, that he (viz. 
Luther) “ had only followed in his (Reuchlin’s) steps — had 
only consummated his (Reuchlin'^s) victory in breaking the 
teeth of the Behemoth.” 

Judging from these and other similar analogies, must we 
not naturally expect a process of preparation in a country 
like India ? And what mightier engine of preparation can 
there be than an enlarged system of Christian education 
instituted specially to rear teachers and preachers ? By it 
the abominations of idolatry must be consumed ; and the 
subtilties of Pantheism must be identified with the age of 
presumptuous ignorance. The minds of hundreds and thou- 
sands will be surcharged with the elements of change. Even 
when no direct conversion ensues, much of the spirit and 
influences of Christianity will cleave to the rightly educated 
youth, whatever may be their future situation in life. The 
Christian teacher, remarks a respected fellow-labourer,* with 
equal effect and truth, “ elevates the intellect ; but he also 
directs it aright. The Dagon of idolatry falls prostrate be- 
fore him ; but the temple is not left empty ; it is filled with 
the ark of the Lord. The religious fooling, the conscience, 
the sense of accountability are not unsettled or destroyed. 

♦ Rev. Mr M‘Kay. 
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They acquire new force ; they are enlightened, purified, and 
renewed. The man. may defy them or flee from their voice ; 
but he flees with the arrow in his side. The words of the 
Gospel are like nails fastened in a sure place ; and the man 
who has once listened to them, is ever after constrained by the 
irresistible force of truth to judge every action by the Gospel 
standard. Thus far at least we mn%t succeed. The spirit of 
God converts the soul ; and we trust it will not be withheld 
from us : — while we have the satisfaction of knowing that 
exiery youths educated in our schooh^ leaves them with the law of 
Christ written upon his conscience^ and a belief in the truth of 
Christ seated deep in his convictions!^ Well has it been added, 
that “ the school prepares an audience for the preacher. A 
mind brutalized by idolatry, and a conscience perverted, 
almost blinded by a false standard, are not the soil in which 
the seed is best fitted to take root. But by enlightening the 
intellect and moral sense, a larger door of entrance is opened 
for the arrows of the Spirit ; and a class of hearers is pro- 
vided, differing but by hair’s-breadth from a nominally Chris- 
tian audience. The most advanced pupils may not only 
be diligent students in their respective classes, but regular 
attendants on thefonnaland direct preachings of the Word 
in another department of the mission. So that teacliing 
not only prepares for preaching, but the two may go hand 
and hand.*” Hundreds and thousands, — constantly leaving a 
superior institution after having attained to years of man- 
hood, and occupying every office and profession through the 
various grades of society, — ^become, from their superior intel- 
ligence, the guides and leaders of their countrymen. Even 
though unbaptized, such disimprisoned spirits must every 
where constitute a class of hearers of the Word as different 
from their idolatrous countrymen, as the most respectable 
and attentive of baptized but unconverted church-members 
in a Christian land. What a glimpse does this view afford 
of the wide-spreading preparation for the set time'"' of the 
expected crisis ! Verily, it is a grand and solemn view of 
the subject ; however it maj^ mar the immediate anticipa- 
tions of the over-sanguine ! 
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While We hold that the conversion of the nations must 
be acknowledged to be the work of God, we know that pre- 
paratory methods have always been employed, though these 
have not been the same in all ages, or in all countries. In 
some parts of the world, the general or national adoption of 
Christianity has resulted from a process far too slow and 
imperceptible to be characterised as revolutionary. One 
individual, or one family after another, has been added to the 
adherents of the new faith, till at length, after the lapse of 
many years, or it may be, of ages, the whole nation has be- 
come obedient to the truth. This was the case in many of 
the northern kingdoms of Europe, in their translation from 
Paganism to the profession of Christianity. In other parts 
of the world, a work of preparation has long been conduct- 
ed, by greatly diversified attempts to disseminate Christian 
knowledge, before scarcely one individual could be said to 
be really converted. And when the preparatory work has 
been accomplished, and the time appointed has arrived, the 
Lord has made bare his holy arm, and wrought mightily 
in the hearts of thousands, — leading them in multitudes 
to renounce their idols and their “ lying vanities,’’ — so 
that it might truly bo said that “ a nation has been bom 
in a day.” Such was the case in the South Sea Islands. 
The latter method would appear to be that which an all- 
wise Providence has ordained to be pursued, at least in 
Eastern India. For though missionsries have toiled and 
laboured incessantly for upwards of forty years, yet they 
have comparatively but few of even iridividual conneraiom to 
record. Must we then regard the prodigious exertions of 
the last forty years as made in vain ? By no means. They 
have tended, in different degrees, to prepare the people at 
large for the general ultimate reception of Christianity. 
And though the visible progress may not equal the ardent 
wishes of any, yet the latent progress, to the shrewdly obser- 
vant eye, far exceeds the measure which the cold incredulity, 
or stinted charity, or conceited ignorance of many, will 
allow them to concede. 

Let these exertions, therefore, be continued, augmented. 
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enhanced. Let the Gospel be boldly preached by all who are 
really qualified^ whether possessing the sable countenance of 
the African, the olive complexion of the Hindu, or the ruddy 
hue of the Briton, — and though direct results may not im- 
mediately ensue, such preaching perse vering?y carried on 
in fixed localities, must leave behind it a spiritual savour, 
which may be turned to account even after the silent lapse 
of years. Lot the attempts to furnish correct translations 
of the Scriptures and other useful works, be wisely prosecuted 
with unceasing vigour. Let copies of the Scriptures and 
Tracts be extensively distributed vvlujrever favourable open- 
ings are presented, and especially in the wake of an orally 
preached Gospel : — Above all, let seminaries of instruction 
of different grades, from the elementary school to the col- 
legiate institution, be established and vigorously upheld, — 
rearing teachers and preachers of the everlasting Gospel, 
and sending forth streams of quickening influences tlirough 
the channel of a thousand disenthralled spirits : — Let these 
preparatoryprocesses be strenuously persevered in; and there 
must, under the divine blessing, ensue a universal diffusion of 
the elements of Christian truth, and the voluntary as well as 
involuntary practical observance of many of the principles 
of the Christian Faith. Judging from the analogy of God'^s 
dealings in times past, this universal diffusion of Christian 
knowledge, with a partial conformity to Christian practice, 
must soon be followed by the total overthrow of error, and 
the final establishment of truth. Meanwhile, during the 
transition process, one and another isolated individual will bo 
added to the Church. It may be, also, that one and another 
isolated village will throwoff the yoke; and nominally, at least, 
profess the faith of Jesus. All this will tend to animate the 
courage of labourers to persevere, by furnishing them with 
partial specimons, — a sort of first-fruits of the ripening har- 
vest. When all the preparations have been completed — when 
all things are ripe for explosion — some unforeseen event, too 
trivial to present itself beforehand to the most imaginative 
speculatist, may operate as a match set to the train. Some 
Indian Tetzel may preach up one or other of the worst ex- 
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travagances of Brahmanism. Some Indian Luther may be 
roused to give expression to the sentiments that have long 
been secretly, though it may be vaguely, indefinitely, waver- 
ingly, cherished in the bosoms of thousands. Whole districts 
may awaken from their slumbers. Whole cities may pro- 
claim their independence. Whole provinces may catch the 
flame of liberty. — All India may be bonr in a day ! 


Many object to the scheme now advocated, as contrary to 
apostolic example. This objection rests on various grounds. 
‘‘ The apostles, say some, constantly itinerated from country 
to country ; therefore ought the modern missionary to do 
the same.” This subject is involved in a strange confusion 
of ideas. The modern missionary is regarded as occupying 
the room of a primitive apostle ; and then, at one inconsider- 
ate bound, the conclusion is reached, that in all things the 
one must conform to the other. All that the apostles did 
must be imitated ; — all that is done without the warrant of 
their example must be condemned. But is there common 
sense in this ? Surely not. In every thing fundamental 
and essential to salvation, the apostle and missionary must 
bo at one ; in every thing secondary, subordinate, or acces- 
sary, there may be diversities correspondent with diversities 
of age, climate, and civilization. In all such matters the 
apostles themselves became all things to all men, — all things 
in all places, — and would become all things in all ages. 

As to gifts and graces, some are ordinary, and otheref ex- 
traordinary. With the latter, the apostles were superemi- 
nently endowed. Are modern missionaries expected to 
imitate them in these ? Are they expected to work mira- 
cles ? — to heal the sick, cast out devils, raise the dead, utter 
prophecies, and speak in strange tongues ? If so, none are 
fit to become candidates for the missionary oflice, but the 
disciples of the Irving-millenarian school. Ajid in the capa- 
city of candidates they seem destined still to wait on till 
the Judge descend to reprove their temerity^ *and blast their 
presumptuous hopes. If, on the other hand;^ the modern 

A a 
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missionary be not endowed with extraordinary gifts either 
of knowledge or of power, — if those who send him forth 
cannot bestow such gifts, — ^is it not inane or insane in 
any of them to expect him to imitate the apostles in all 
things ? Take the gift of tongues : — wherein did it con- 
sist? Was it not in this: — that into whatever city or 
region an apostle entered, he found himself instantly, with- 
out any previous study, and solely by supernatural com- 
munication, enabled to address the native inhabitants in 
their own vernacular dialect? When on one memorable 
occasion, there were assembled at Jerusalem, “Jews, de- 
vout men, out of every nation under heaven,” what was it 
that confounded the far-gathered multitudes ? Was it not 
“ that every man heard the apostles speak in his own lan- 
guage f ” At this they were “ all amazed, and marvelled, 
saying one to another. Behold, are not all these which speak 
Galileans f And how hear we every man in our own tongue^ 
wherein we were horn f Parthians, and Medes, and Elam- 
ites, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, in Judea and Cap- 
padocia, in Pontus and Asia, Phrygia and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Lybia, about Cyrene, and stran- 
gers of Borne, Jews and proselytes, Oretes and Arabians; 
we do hoar them speak in our tongues the wonderftil works 
of God.” 

Is it not obvious that this miraculous gift of tongues was 
absolutely indispensable to qualify the apostles for itinerating 
over all the nations ? Can modem societies endow their 
missionaries with this indispensable miraculous gift ? Impos- 
sible. If not, is it not worse than idle to expect that mission- 
aries can any where itinerate after the style and example 
of the holy apostles ! To expect them to do so, is to expect 
the blind to see without eyes, and the lame to walk without 
feet. Are we then left helpless ? No. The age of miracles 
is gouB ; but the Lord has not left his people without re- 
sources. Few can ever master all the minutisb of tone, accent, 
and idiom, which characterise a foreign language : but the 
learned native of every kingdom and province enjoys, in this 
respect, as regards his own people, the apostolic gift. True, 
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he acquires not a mastery over his own mother tongue, as 
the apostles did, in a moment, by inspiration of the Spirit ; 
but by converse with his fellows, by imitation, by means of 
grammars, dictionaries, and other appliances, he gradually 
obtains that command of it, which inspiration could in a 
moment have conferred. Thus the learned native in Eng- 
land has for his English countr3rmen the apostolic gift of the 
tongue. The learned native in Wales has for his Welsh 
countrymen the apostolic gift of the tongue. The learned 
native in the Highlands of Scotland has for his Craelic 
countrymen the apostolic gift of the tongue. The learned 
native in Bengal has for his Bengali countrymen the apos- 
tolic gift of the tongue. And so, the learned native of every 
kingdom, and nation, and province under heaven. Though 
not one in ten, or a hundred, or a thousand, can ever, like 
the apostles, perfectly emulate the peculiar indigenous gift of 
the natives of another realm, far less the gifts of the natives 
of many realms, or of all realms, it matters not. What one 
man cannot do for all countries and provinces, one or more 
out of each may. And thus the acquisition of his own lan- 
guage, on the part of the native of any country, by the 
laborious use of ordinary means, and the multiplication of 
individual qualified natives in proportion to the number of 
distinct languages and dialects, would form a perfect substi- 
tute in place of the extraordinary apostolic gift. 

To apply these remarks to India. In that vast region 
there are from thirty to forty spoken languages and dialects. 
To itinerate all over India after the apostolic example, one 
must first be able to speak in all these tongues ; — and so to 
speak, that in tone, accent, and idiom, his utterance may not 
be distinguishable from that of the natives of each of the 
widely-scattered provinces. Is this possible ! Not without 
the miraculous gift of tongues. To master even one, so 
as to speak it like a native, is a gift which has never been 
attained by one in ten of European missionaries. What 
then is to be done? You call on us to itinerate like the 
apostles. But without bestowing on us the necessary gift 
of tongues, you are virtually, as well as actually, calling upon 
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US to £Lahieve impossibiKties ; while you despise altogether 
the use of those means, the employment of which wpuld fur- 
nish a perfect substitute in place of the apostolic itineracy ! • 
Is this wise ? How different the scheme we propose ! In 
India there are central spots — such as Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay — where are congregated natives from all the 
contiguous provinces. We would therefore send men to 
India, not vainly demanding of them to copy an example 
which, in the nature of things, they never can; but we 
would send them to do what they well can ; — that is, for 
the express purpose of rearing up natives, who, when duly 
qualified, may bo dispersed over every province of the 
empire, each to declare in his own tongue the wonderful 
works of God. And if wo look not at tlie changing form, 
but unchanging substance — not at the letter, but the spirit 
— we appeal to reason, and ask, Who are they that desire 
most effectually to realize the apostolic example ? — Those 
who, occupying a.hxlse position, would go forth to do special 
apostolic work, without the necessary apostolic endowment ; 
— or those who, liaving ascertained their true position in the 
order of sequences, know and confess that, as they are not 
endowed with the apostolic gift, it were arrant presumption 
in them to undertake the apostolic work ? — those who would 
inaugurate themselves into an office which the scheme of 
Providence docs not seem to have designed for them? — or 
those who, imperfectly qualified to assume the office them- 
selves, would labour in patience to secure the race that shall 
most perfectly fulfil its duties ? Verily, we believe that those 
who will assume the office, and insist on directly filling it 
themselves, — while they neglect the not less God-honouring 
and man-benefiting office of preparing others for it, — do in 
very deed, though unintentionally, war against apostolic 
example, Scripture, and common sense; — and that those 
who strive to prepare others for the office are the very per- 
sons who, in reality and in truth, do imitate the apostolic 
example in the only way in their own power ; and who do 
insure the most perfect imitation of it on the part of others 
tliat can bo realized without miracles. 
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In reference to the itinerating system followed by the 
apostles, and which, in spite of notorious disqualification, we 
are strangely expected literally to copy — its exclusive advo- 
cates are guilty of still farther inconsistencies. We know 
there are many who entertain the subject in so vague and 
undefined a manner, that they have scarcely formed to their 
own mind any formal conception of their own favourite mode 
of proceeding. But in a general way, from personal inter- 
course with thousands of the friends of missions, w e would 
say, that there is a notion looming, as it were, through the 
mist and haze of a confused and imperfectly uninformed 
understanding, that the very charm and essence of the apos- 
tolic plan consisted in itineracy. Those look at the simple 
undisputed fact of their frequent and constant locomotion. 
The image before their mind is that of men perpetually 
migrating from city to city, and from province to province. 
In the prominence given to the perambulation, they entirely 
overlook, or but very slightly notice, what the apostles really 
did at those places which they visited. They delight to dwell 
on the rapid transition from one place to another. Their 
fancy catches fire when they follow the apostle — ^now in 
Arabia, the desert homo of restless wanderers whose tents 
and camels alone bespeak it as not an empty solitude ; then, 
in Egypt, the land of cities and fixed habitations, of pyra- 
mids and sphinxes, and mystic hieroglyphics; — now, in India, 
sparkling with gems, and laden with perfume ; then, in Scy- 
thia, wrinkled with ruggedness and hoary with everlasting 
snow ; — now, in Palestine, adorned with the tabernacles of 
the true God ; then in Chaldea, the cradle of idols, that 
usurp and blaspheme the name of J ehovah; — now, at Athens, 
surrounded by the schools of philosophy, — from the Tub to 
the Porch, from the Forum to the groves of Academe ; and 
then, at Rome, decorated and enriched with the spoils of a 
conquered world — obelisks and columns from Egypt, statues 
and sculptures from Greece, embroideries and pearls from 
Asia — ^the regalia of all monarchies — the choicest products 
and treasures of all nations. 

So carried away arc they with the romance of such proce- 
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dure that, — ^though iliey can endure nothing except public 
preaching before multitudes, and may eyen rejoice to have 
the representation of such preaching supplied by the genina 
of Raphael to heighten the effect, — they loathe descending 
into the infinite details of the real business — ^as tame and 
prosaic. Still, we must ask, what did the apostles really do ! 
Did they preach only to multitudes, amid all the excitement 
of numbers, and the novelties of strange scenes ! No : From 
house to house they preached — ^they reasoned — ^they dis- 
puted. They did more ; — was it not their uppermost resolve^ 
wherever they went, to leave behind them those who covld preach 
in their absence f The locomotion was but part of their pro- 
cedure, and a very inferior instrumental part. Did they mere- 
ly enter a city or village I and having there once or twice 
preached— did they then leave it, with the vague satisfaction, 
that a deep impression had been made — returning no more 
for a length of time, or perhaps, for ever ? No : wherever 
they entered, and found liberty of speech, they continued to 
preach on ; and when they found a door large and effectual 
opened, there they would remain for a period longer or 
shorter — a few weeks, or months, or even years — ^till the con- 
verts multiplied. Nor were they satisfied with ordinary con- 
verts. Unless driven away by the scourgings and buffetings 
and stonings of a fierce and fiery persecution, there they staid, 
till they succeeded in raising up two or more presbyters, spe- 
cially qualified to exercise oversight over the flock — ^that thus 
the good seed might be perpetuated after they had gone. In 
raising up teachers, pastors, and evangelists, the apostles had 
extraordinary powers. They not only had miraculous gifts 
themselves, but had the power of bestowing these on others. 
With them, accordingly, the process of qualifying preachers, 
might in general be an instantaneous one. Be that, however, 
as it mAy, the grand consideration is, that such powers as God 
had conferred they did employ for that end. So that the fact 
of their frequent distant wanderings is not more certain than 
the fact of their uniform undeviating practice in raising up, 
and leaving behind them a race of qualified native labourers. 

Now, is not this the very object which we propose to ac- 
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complish ! When expected oonstantly to itinerate^ and every 
where to preach the Gospel in person, we are called on to 
imitate only hdf of the apostolic example ! What ! do the 
rigid sticklers for apostolic example, call on us to imitate 
hoif! — or rather the fraction of a half! — ^and that by no 
means the most important fraction ! They do — ^they will 
have us itinerate and preach — but as to the necessity of re- 
maining long enough at any one place to secure and train 
up converts, that is little attended to ; still less the desir- 
ableness of remaining till we rear native preachers ! Now, 
k is our earnest wish to imitate not a half, or a fraction of 
the apostolic example ; but the entire example, in the only 
way in which we can most effectually do so. Again, then, 
we ask, who are they that really act out the very spirit and 
substance of the apostolic mode 1 — those who would itine- 
rate, without the necessary qualifications, — or those who, 
unable because unqualified themselves, would resort to the 
only means in their power to secure all the actual benefits 
and results of apostolic itineration, by raising up and dis- 
persing over the provinces those Who can preach to all re- 
spectively in their mother tongues \ — those who, unlike the 
apostles, would pass rapidly from station to station, without 
waiting for substantial fruits, in the appearance of real con- 
verts, or waiting to train any of them for the ministry to be 
left behind as their successors — or those who, having found 
stations full of promise, would, like the apostles, wait and 
cultivate them ; not only to secure converts, but to train up 
those who might be the instruments of converting others 
when they were removed i 

We do not profess to imitate the apostles directly ; but 
by the blessing of God we do seek indirectly to achieve most 
of what they’ were privileged to overtake. The grand differ- 
ence between the apostles and us, consists in the nature of 
the means employed. By the inspiration of the Almighty 
Spirit they could at once speak with divers tongues. We 
are not so privileged : — ^but shall we murmur* and rebel on 
this account? No : By a rigid course of application, study 
and discipline, we may qualify numbers to speak fluently, 
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each in his own tongue. And if we do so, have we not a 
substitute in lieu of the apostolic gift? We cannot, like 
them, work miracles, to command attention, overawe the 
mind, and attest our commission ; but we may, by slow and 
laborious reiteration of facts and evidence, establish the 
divine authority of the doctrine ; — yoa, by a process of in- 
struction, we may confer the capacity of comprehension where 
it does not exist. If we humbly resort to this process, have 
we not a substitute in place of the apostolic gift ? We can- 
not, like them, lay our hands on converts, saying, “ Eeceive 
ye the Holy Ghost,’’ — instantly qualifying them for the work 
of the ministry; but we may, by long continued tuition, 
accompanied by the secret influence of the Spirit, rear up 
those who shall be so qualified. And if we do so, have we 
not a substitute for the apostolic gift ? In a word, what the 
apostles obtained miraculously, or achieved miraculously, in 
an instant — under a supernatural dispensation of providence 
and grace — we, under the ordinary dispensation of provi- 
dence and grace, may slowly accomplish by the diligent use 
of ordinary meads. And if we refuse to resort to these 
means, our professed imitation of the apostles will be mock- 
ery and delusion in the progress — ^harrowing disappointment 
in the issue — rebellion against the ordination of heaven — 
murderous cruelty towards the souls which we desire to 
rescue as brands from the burning. 

Oh ! it were glorious, if we had a miraculous command 
over the elements of nature. Who would submit to the 
gloomy operations of our dungeon-mines, if, by miracle, 
without' labour or trouble, we could maintain a perpetual 
fire ? Who would submit to the fatigue, and toil, and waste 
of time in travelling by cumbrous machines, if we could 
take wings - like a dove ; or, without artificial aid at all, at 
once transport ourselves, with the ease of celestial spirits, 
to our destined haven ! Who would submit to the toil of 
tearing and rending the stubborn soil with implements of 
husbandry, if, by a word, we could command a ripened har- 
vest ; or multiply the loaves and fishes, the w^ine and oil, 
into the fulness of an ever-present and spontaneous supply I 
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Surely none. But if God withhold the extraordinary power, 
shall we still strive to act as if we possessed it ? If so, were 
it not mad ambition, and perilous to boot ? How could we 
in that case escape perishing with cold, or plunging dow^n- 
wards like the adventurer in Rassclas, or famishing for want 
of food ! But if God grant us ordinary means, which, if 
prayerfully employed, will secure all the substantial results 
of the extraordinary, ought we not to account it our highest 
privilege to use them ? If we do, in humble dependence on 
heaven, we may maintain a perpetual heat, accomplish all 
our lawful journeyings, and provide against the l>lighting 
famine : — in a word, we may attain all the ends designed 
by Providence, — and that, too, in the very way pointed 
out and approved by Providence. Wo shall be blessed 
ourselves, and shall be constrained to magnify the name of 
our God. 

In like manner, it were glorious if, in connection with the 
spread of Christianity, the age of miracles were once more 
revived. Who would submit to the drudgery of master- 
ing strange characters and languages with the clumsy ap- 
paratus of grammars, and dictionaries, and reading lessons, 
and oral instructions of teachers, if, in a moment, we could 
expect to be endowed with the gift of tongues ? Who 
would submit to the drudgery of a species of pedagogy in 
conveying useful knowledge to acuminate the faculties, and 
enable them to appreciate the value and strength of histori- 
cal and other evidence, if, in a moment, we could expect to 
be endowed with the power of working miracles, to convince 
the candid, silence the gainsayer, and prove that God was 
with us of a truth ! Who would submit to the drudgery 
of years of anxious and protracted prelection to qualify 
preachers, if, in a moment, we could, by the laying on of 
hands, communicate all the necessary qualifications? It 
is because we have no such extraordinary powers, that wc 
must avail ourselves of ordinary ones — for the ultimate ac- 
complishment of the same end. Time, and labour, and 
persevering study, an apparatus of ordinary means, and a 
multiplicity of agents, may, through God's blessing, even- 
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tually achieve all that was done in an age of miracles. And 
to attempt doing so, is only to fall in with the course of 
Providence, and glide along with its gentle tide. 


Still many will be ready to say, — Why so much ado about 
raising up highly educated men, by a process which, in the 
absence of miracles, must consume so much of the mission- 
ary's time and strength? Were the apofllee themehee so 
educated f No; with a single exception, and mayhap, in 
the estimation of some, without a single exception, were they 
not all notoriously illiterate ! Why, then, should we wish 
for men of learning ? Why should we not be satisfied with 
pious uneducated men like the apostles ? Why I — Because, 
according to the arrangements of an overruling Providence, 
they will not in general answer our purpose. Functionaries 
of this description have already been weighed in the balance 
and been found wanting. The universal experience of all 
sects and denominations of professing Christians pronounces 
the scheme of a pious, simple, single-hearted, but illiterate 
ministry, as utterly unsuited to cope with the difficulties of 
an office whose high design is to reclaim the wilderness of 
the heart's natural heathenism, and to multiply and replenish 
the earth with an abounding progeny of the faithful. How 
is this ? It is not difficult surely to perceive the reason why 
the apostles, though illiterate, did succeed ; and why ordi- 
nary ministers, when illiterate, cannot. The former were en- 
dowed with miraculous powers — the latter are not. Hence 
the success of the former ; hence, too, the impracticability 
of success on the part of the latter, '^nly endow us with mira- 
culous gifts, and with the power of conferring these on others, 
and we shall dispense at once with all learning. But as the 
case nowiitands,in the absence of miraculous gifts and powers, 
our main substitute is an extensive and sanctified learning. It 
was the design of the Almighty that the authority and truth 
of Christianity should at first be displayed with conspicuous 
and resistless evidence : — hence the profusion of miraculous 
endowment. It was His design that the evidence should.be 
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heightened in its efiTect by causing its propagation to be mi- 
raculous too. Hence were men chosen void of learning and 
authority, that, when these were made to confound the wis- 
dom of the wise, and bring to nought the power of the 
mighty, it might be translucently visible to every eye that the 
finger of God was there. The preachers were poor, illiterate, 
powerless ; — ^among the multitudes of their early followers, 
not many great, not many noble were called. And why ! 
For this express purpose amongst others, that it might be 
seen and felt by a conquered world, that it was not by the 
alluring bribes of wealth, the subtle arguments of philosophy, 
the vehement declamations of oratory, the menacing terrors 
of power, that Christianity triumphed; — ^that when, — ^in spite 
of all the rich and the learned and the powerful in the world, 
it was seen that the poor illiterate helpless fishermen of 
Galilee, — after wearing out their tormentors with the mul- 
titude of willing victims, and extinguishing the flames of 
persecution with their blood, — succeeded in planting a hated 
abhorred faith upon the ruin and downfall of the gorgeous 
and captivating superstitions of the nations, — ^the reason of 
every man might cry out, — “ This is the doing of the Lord, 
and marvellous in our eyes.*” 

But are we entitled to infer that Providence would always 
follow the same plan in perpetuating and extending the 
Christian faith I By no means. To adopt a pregnant pas- 
sage from the pages of a revered historian, — ‘‘ The divine 
authority and truth of Christianity having been once com- 
pletely established, it was fit that external means of a more 
ordinaiy kind should be employed to facilitate its future 
diffusion, and that these should be varied according to the 
circumstances of the people among w'hom it was to be intro- 
duced or restored.’*’ 

The truth of this will best appear by viewing in contrast 
the two most remarkable eras in the history of the world, — 
the early propagation of Christianity, and the grand revival 
of primitive Christianity by the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century. To this would we crave special attention, 
because it is to the former that the friends of missions almost 
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exclusively appeal for their models and exemplars in re- 
ports, speeches, sermons, and every department of periodical 
missionary literature. But why so ? — Why constantly ap- 
peal to a dispensation confessedly miraculous, for examples 
to guide us under a dispensation confessedly the reverse ? 
Why overlook the era of the Reformation ? Though not an 
era of extraordinary interposition, was it not watched and 
overruled by a signal exercise of the ordinary leadings of a 
superintending Providence I In the primitive ago all the 
means were miraculous. In the age of the Reformation all 
external means seemed to consist in a favourable conjuncture 
of circumstances, and a skilful combination of natural causes. 
But though the immediate presence of Jehovah was less 
visible, was it on that account less real ? No. . It was His 
providence Jihat prepared the conjuncture and brought about 
the skilful combination. It was the real though invisible 
influence of the Divine Spirit brooding over the moral chaos 
that vivified the mass, — predisposed the minds of men for 
change, — ^marshalled the hosts for battle, — and converted the 
most unlikely means into instruments to execute Heaven^s 
high designs. 

When we think of that antichristian despotism which, in 
the lordliness of its supremacy, annihilated the rights of 
conscience ; wd, in the swellings of its pride, trode on the 
necks of the mightiest potentates : — when we think how it 
stood guarded nskd garrisoned by decrees of councils and 
edicts of kings ; by legions of ecclesiastic monks and armies 
of warriors ; by the appalling tribunal of the Inquisition and 
the thunders of the Vatican : — when we think how, in spite 
of such mighty antagonism, in the course of a generation, 
primitive Christianity — the nurse of liberty, civil and reli- 
gious, with its magnificent retinue of attendant blessings — 
was restored to half the prostrate nations ! — ^when we seri- 
ously tiiink of all this, shall we deny that the finger of Cod 
was there! We may, with Adam Smith and the infidel school, 
do so. But surely not any of the friends of Protestant mis- 
sions, and least of aQ, those who plead for apostolic example 
in all things, will be found to accredit the infidel testimony. 
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They, above all others, will at once concede that the Reforma- 
tion was, in a special sense, the work of Divine Providence, 

Still different from the miraculous dispensation which 
ushered in Christianity, the Reformation was characterised 
by the sequences of natural causes, and the application of 
ordinary means. Now, as wo have no right to expect the 
age of miracles to be revived, till the glorious period when 
the fulness of the Gentiles shall bo brought in, and all Israel 
shall be saved, would it not be wdser to look for our examples 
more to the non-miraculous than to the miraculous dispen- 
sation, — both having been alike distinguished, though in very 
different ways, by the signal interposition of the Almighty ? 
The revolution effected by the reformers was, in the vast- 
ness'of its extent and influential bearings on the destinies 
of mankind, next to the first promulgation of Christianity, 
the most important in the history of the world. Surely 
there can be nothing derogatory in our contemplating it in 
order to discover what may be copied ? Why look always 
for our patterns to an age, the greatest part of whose doings 
we cannot imitate, because they were miraculous ; and not 
rather to an age, almost all whose doings we may Imitate, 
because none of them were miraculous ? Why not, for our 
examples, study the predisposing causes which led to the 
mighty change witnessed by the latter — with the rise, pro- 
gress, and consummation of that change ! Why pass over 
the attainable and the imitable, and aim for ever at the 
unattainable and the inimitable ! 

You tell us to look at the early propagation of Christianity, 
and mark how all the apostles* and their first converts were 
poor ; and yet how, without the important aid of wealth, 
they prevailed : — and you tell us, too, to despise riches as an 
unnecessary or treacherous auxiliary. But you forget that 
they had what was far better, namely, mi'raculous gifts and 
endowments; and that these formed a perfect substitute 
for wealth. These, however, we have not and cannot emu- 
late. We tell you to look to the Reformation, and mark 
how many of the reformers and their adherents were rich in 
the things of this world, as well as in faith ; and how they 
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employed their riches in advancing the cause of Ohrist. 
These to them formed part of the substitute for *miraou- 
lous gifts and endowments ; and their disinterested use of 
them, we of the present day may perfectly imitate. 

Almost all the apostles and early converts were low in 
origin, and mean and despicable in professional occupation ; 
and yet, in the absence of rank and office they prevailed : — 
and we are told to despise the natural influence of both in 
propagating Christianity. But they had an all-sufficient 
substitute in miraculous gifts and endowments ; — these we 
have not, and cannot imitate. Look at the Reformation. 
Numbers of the reformers and their supporters were of 
honourable, many of noble, and a few of even royal descent, 
and all were led to employ the natural influence of rank and 
station in prospering the cause of Zion. In this, too, it is 
possible for us to imitate them. 

Almost all the apostles and early converts were wholly 
without power or authority, and yet they prevailed : — and 
we are told to contemn the natural influence of power in 
evangelizing the world. But they had miraculous gifts and 
endowments in place of worldly power, and in this we can- 
not imitate them. Look at the Reformation. How many 
of the reformers were invested with power and authority, — 
electors of provinces and lords of the congregation ! And 
did they not most righteously employ their secular authority 
and influence in promoting the Protestant interests ! In 
this, too, their conduct may be advantageously imitated by 
the great and powerful of the present times. On this head, 
the celebrated author of the Life of Knox, who can be sus- 
pected of heterodoxy by no evangelical body of men, writes 
with equal strength and truth, — If we attend to the state 
of society in Scotland at that time**' — (and the same remark 
is perfectly applicable to the former state of all the conti- 
nental kingdoms, and the present state of the greater part 
of the heathen world) — to the almost unbounded power 
of the barons — ^the vassalage of the people — ^the ignorance 
which reigned among the lower, and the rarity of education 
among the middle ranks, with other peculiar hindrances to 
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tho communication of knowledge, we shall be convinced that 
the Reformation, humanly speaking, and without a miracle, 
could not have spread as it did, — the truth could not have 
obtained a fair hearing, nor have come to the knowledge of 
the common people, — if it had not been embraced and patron- 
ized by persons of superior rank and means of information.’’ 

Almost all the apostles and early converts were rude, 
ignorant, unlettered men, and yet they prevailed : — and we 
are told to repudiate the aid of learning in the warfare with 
Q-entile philosophy and superstition. But, in place of learn- 
ing, they had miraculous gifts and endowments as a substi- 
tute ; and in this we cannot emulate them. Look at the 
Reformation. All the leading reformere and their duciplea 
were not only learned hut notoriously the most learned men of 
the age. They were the great revivers, and most successful 
cultivators, of useful knowledge and science of every kind. 
And these attainments they rendered eminently subservient 
to the advancement of Protestantism. It was by their mas- 
sive and mighty erudition that they assailed and ground to 
powder the stupendous fabric of scholastic subtilties and 
ecclesiastical tradition ; and, excavating the jewel of truth 
BO long buried and lost, held it up once more to the gaze of 
an admiring w^orld. In this sanctified use of literature and 
science we may, if we will, imitate the reformers in our pre- 
sent conflict with the gigantic errors and superstitions of 
the nations. And the possession of sound learning we are 
to regard as part of the substitute in place of miracles. 

In short, between the apostolic age and the Reformation 
there is striking parallelism ; but in regard to the secondary 
means employed, it is that of marked covdrast. In the for- 
mer case, they were the poor, the ignoble, the weak, and 
the ignorant, whom God chose as his instruments in Chris- 
tianizing the world. In the latter, they were the rich, the 
noble, the powerful, and the learned, whom €k>d chose as 
his instruments in restoring a tarnished and almost effaced 
Christianity to pristine purity. In the former, the gift of 
miracles more than compensated for tho want of all natural 
advantages ; — The absence of such advantages only made 
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the interposition of the Almighty more illuBtrioualy mani- 
fest ; and made the evidence of Hie revelation shine with a 
blaze of splendour which was de.atined to illumine all ages 
of posterity. In the latter case, no fresh exhibition of pre- 
ternatural agency being demanded by the urgencies of the 
Church, the natural advantages of wealth, rank, power, and 
learning, were made to supply the place of miracles. 

Here some unreflecting persons are ever apt to object^ tha^ 
by the employment and operation of natural causes, we super<> 
sede immediate divine agency. No such thing. True, there 
is nothing extraordinary in the fact that men, once become 
really Christians, should employ wealth, rank, power, learning, 
and every other natural advantage in forwarding the sacred 
cause of the Redeemer : neither is it extraordinary that the 
vigorous and extensive employment of these should exereiee 
a prodigious influence on the minds of men, in strici accord- 
ance with the regular constitution of things. But is there no 
room left for the intervention of Omnipotence ? Let us answer 
this question by asking another : — Is it natural, — is it in ac- 
cordance with the spontaneous prompting and impulses of 
humanity, that men should freely and voluntarily turn all 
their natural faculties, acquisitions, endowments, honours, and 
influence into the channel of a religion, so pure and holy that 
it convicts all of guilt, and pronounces upon all the sentend^ 
of condemnation. Let the scanty largesses of the wealthy, 
the frigid indifference of the noble, the systematic neglect of 
those in authority, and the sardonic scorn and opposition of 
the learned, even in a land nominally Christian, furnish the 
reply. That there should be thunder and lightning when the 
heavens are surcharged with the electric fluid ; or a raging 
tempest when a rapid process of rarification somewhere de- 
mands a sudden supply of air to replenish the void; or refri- 
gerating hailstones in sunshine when there is an excess of cold 
in the higher region of the atmosphere : — in all this there is 
nothing extraordinary. But if all such natural phenomena 
(Should be exhibited without any of the predisposing natural 
causes, would not the whole be truly miraculous ! — and just- 
ly entitled to be denominated an extraordinary interposi* 
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tion of Almighty God ? But assuredly the roar of thunder 
and the flash of lightning without the electric fluid ; the 
raging of a tempest without any process of rarefaction ; the 
falling of hailstones without any cold, would scarcely be 
more against the ordinary course of nature, or more clearly 
exhibit the immediate figcncy of Deity, than the free and 
generous employment of wealth, rank, power,- and learning, in 
support of a faith which pours contempt upon them all, is 
contrary to the natural feeling and inclinations, the natural 
desires and emotions, of the proud and depraved heart of 
mail. Who tlicn inclined the naturally unwilling hearts of 
so many of the rich, and noble, and mighty, and learned, 
in the time of tlui Reformation, to cast in their several 
tributes so profusely into the common cause of truth? 
Surely it was none other tnan the Spirit of God secretly 
working in and through thoni. It was altogether the doing 
of the Lord, and marvellous in our eyes. By nature, so dcS' 
perately wicked is the heart, that to incline it to keep God's 
pure and holy law, and to si^ok, at the sacrifice of all that it 
naturally most values, to promote the cause of truth and 
righteousness, is siuvdy as much the work of Omnipotent 
grace, as the creation of th(< world is the work of Omnipotent 
power. For, “ as soon could the Ethiopian change his skin, 
or the leopard his spots," as coidil men by their own unaided 
power, “ do good, who arc accustomed to do evil." 

Those, therefore, who would reject the employ mont of 
wealth, rank, power, or learning, in advancing missions, 
merely because these were not employed in the spread of 
primitive Christiafiity, — when, at the same time, they can- 
not provide the substitute of miracles, — act as vainly as those 
who would reject the use of medicine, when, at the same time, 
they have no substitute in the miraculous gift of healing. 
As miracles were the substitute for natural and acquired 
advantages in the primitive age ; so natural and acquired 
advantages are the substitute for miracles in the present. 
Looking at the history of Providence, and more especially at 
the glorious era of the Reformation, let us resolve to conse- 
crate all gifts and attainments to the service of God. He who 
so signally blessed the riches, and wealth, and power ; and 
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above all, the matchless learning of the reformers, will not 
withhold the same blessing when these are now expended on 
the war against the thrones and principalities, the dominions 
and princedoms of general idolatry. And we may rest 
assured that the man who has most natural and acquired 
advantages, and especially, most knowledge ; and who most 
devoutly dedicates them all as free-will offerings at the shrine 
of the mission-cause, is the man who is likely to be favoured 
with the greatest success. 

Looking exclusively at the primitive age, and bidding us 
to despise natural advantages, you, in effect, tell us either to 
aim at the possession of extraordinary gifts that are utterly 
unattainable ; or without either natural advantages or the 
apostolic gifts of a miraculous dispensation, you still tell us 
to proceed to the performance of apostolic work ! We look 
at the Beformation age, and without coveting what is unat- 
tainable, we bid you aspire to the cultivation and possession 
of those natural advantages and endowments which Grod 
so eminently blessed under a non-miraculous dispensation. 
And once armed with Beformation gifts, we bid you speed 
all over the world in achieving Beformation work. Which 
of these procedures is most accordant with reason, — with 
Scripture, — ^with the palpable designs of Providence I Surely 
if confident trust in the use of ordinary means, as if these 
were endowed with inherent efficacy apart from the Divine 
blessings, be stark Atheism ; the disuse and contempt of all 
ordinary means, — where God, by denying the extraordi- 
nary, designed these to be employed in His service, in 
subservience to His holy will, — ^must be practical Atheism 
and senseless fanaticism combined I If, in the absence of 
miracles we dare not despise any natural advantages; if, 
above all, we cannot expect to succeed without a well in- 
structed ministry ; it follows, of course, that such a ministry 
must be prepared. And, without miracles, there is no con- 
ceivable mode of preparation except by the ordinary method 
of scholastic and Ohristian discipline. 


Here the subject might be brought to a close, were it not 
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that the over-scrupulouB and inoonaistent stioklers for the 
literal form of apostolio example, a^e ready to resist all evi- 
dence, reject all appeals, and silence all arguments, by the 
most trite of all evasions. Oh, say they, the apostles did not 
estdbUsh systems and seminaries of educcaim ! Only figwre to 
yourselves the apostles teaching in schools^ superintending systems^ 
and lecturing in college halts ! If we are cdled on to do, after 
the apostolic example, what we cannot without apostolic 
endowments ; and are again called on to leave undone what 
we well can, merely because in totally difierent circumstan- 
ces the holy apostles did not do it ; — where are we to end ! 
What in this case will become of that transcendent favour- 
ite of all who stickle so literally for apostolic example! 
Did the apostles establish Bible Societies, with their large 
machinery of noble patrons and presidents; directors, ordi- 
nary and extraordinary; committees, general and sectional ; 
printing-presses, translation-libraries, and travelling agen- 
cies! The same question might be put, in reference to 
Sunday schools; religious book and tract societies; and 
in a great measure, all modern missionary societies. Only 
figure to yourselves St Peter and St Paul, and the rest of 
the apostolic band, engaged in wooing the great, and the 
mighty, and the noble to become patrons, and office-bearers 
and members of a Jerusalem Bible Society — burdened and 
overtaxed with the operose literary labour of translation — 
directing the operations of the press — submitting to the 
drudgery of correcting proof-sheets — ^preparing reports for 
public meetings, and proposing and seconding resolutions on 
the platform ! Is this ridiculous in your eyes ? Not more 
so than your supposition about mission-schools and mission- 
colleges. We insist upon it, that if we must abandon such 
seminaries, merely because the apostles did not at first 
establish any similar institutions, you are under the same 
stringent necessity to abandon the Bible and Tract Societies, 
because the apostles established none ! 

But is it r^ly come to this, that we must sacrifice solid 
sense to tingling sounds — saorifioe the spirit and principles 
of the Gospel, to the form and letter in which these were 
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once embodied — ^and by our copying of both, render the^ 
Gospel itself as unfit to be the religion of “ all nations,” — as 
Judaism, or Mahammadanism, or Hinduism ! It cannot be. 
The advocate of the Bible Society will tell us, and he will 
tell us truly, that circumstances are wholly changed since the 
days of the apostles. They did not, he will tell us, establish 
Bible Societies like ours,— because they could not, see- 
ing that many of the essential elements in their present con- 
stitution and mode of operation, had then no existence ; and 
secondly y because they would not, seeing that the’^profusion of 
supernatural endowments at once superseded the necessity of 
resorting to such slow and cumbrous aids. And is not the 
same remark most strictly applicable to schools ? They did 
not establish schools like ours, for two reasons,— because 
they could not, — “Science,” as has been truly observed, 
“ science, as then taught, was not confined to the Christians, 
was not useful, was not true, did not destroy idolatry, or 
prepare the way for the Gospel, and could be better taught 
elsewhere. The Christians, so far from standing on vantage- 
ground in regard to knowledge, were beneath the heathen ; 
and a Greek, or a B*oman, or a J ewish priest, would laugh 
with scorn at the idea of sending his child tp a Christian 
school.” Secondly^ they established no schools, because they 
would not ; and they would not, because they had no need 
for them. The gift of miracles enabled them to do without 
such aids. And to waste their time and energy in conduct- 
ing scholastic discipline, when in a moment they could com- 
municate the necessary gifts, were as unwise as it would be 
for us to dispense with that discipline, which is our only 
means, under the Divine blessing, of conveying the necessary 
gifts in the absence of miraculous endowments. 

In a word, with the apostles, miraculous gifts and powers 
superseded, of necessity, the use of all ordinary means, 
whether Bible, or Tract, or Missionary Societies ; whether 
Sunday or week-day elementary schools, or higher Collegiate 
institutions. In place of these supernatural endowments, 
wo have the press, an improved literature, a true science, 
an enlightened system of education — ^grand natural advan- 
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tages, which the apostles never enjoyed. And shall we not 
employ these, so palpably designed by heaven to be our 
auxiliaries under an ordinary dispensation, merely because 
they were not possessed and not needed, imder an extra- 
ordinary economy ! 

Bjut we are not left to such reasonings, however conclusive. 
Though in thejirzt instance the apostles employed not the 
engine of education, because they had far ' more than an 
equivalent substitute in the gift of miracles, we may yet plead 
in its behalf, both scriptural precept and apostolic example. 
In the Law of Moses, the Proverbs of Solomon, the Epistles 
of St Paul, and the Word of God generally, is there no ex- 
press injunction relative to the teaching and training of the 
young ! Those who know their Bibles best, may almost ac- 
cuse us, in putting such a question, of being in jest. Accord- 
ingly, during the earlier part of the Mosaic dispensation, 
besides the domestic training which every Israelite enjoyed, 
we read of the public “ schools of the prophets.’’ And to- 
wards the close of that dispensation, we know that every 
synagogue was at once a place of worship for adults and a 
school of discipline for the young. Nor was the Jewish plat- 
form of juvenile tuition cast aside by the early converts. 
From the very dawn of the Christian era, though apostles, 
evangelists, and other heaven-endowed men did not engage 
in teaching schools, private Christians, who had no such 
gifts, did not neglect the education of the young. Hear the 
learned and judicious Moshoim on the subject : — “The Chris- 
tians (during the first century), took all possible care to ac- 
custom their children to the study of the Scriptures, and to 
instruct them in the doctrines of their holy religion ; and 
schools were every where erected for this purpose^ evm from the 
very ctmtnmcement of the Christian Church^ 

But there is something still more remarkable, and more 
to our purpose. If our view of educational and other means, 
as the only substitute we possess in place of the gift of mi- 
racles, be correct, what ought wc to expect to find towards 
the close of the miraculous age! Would it not be, among 
other things, the establishment of a more extended and sys- 
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tematic course of education! Now, this is what history 
assures us actually took place. Hear, again, the learned 
Mosheim. After referring to elementary schools, ho thus 
proceeds : — We must not, however, confound the Bclmls de- 
signed mh/ for children with the gymnasia or acaderhies of the 
anipient Christians, erected in several large cities ; in which 
persons of riper years^ especially such as aspired to be pvhJAc 
teachers^ were instructed in the different branches^ loth of hvman 
learning and of sacred erudition. We may. undoubtedly^ at- 
tribute to the apostles themsehes^ and their injunctmts to their 
disciples^ the excellent establishments in which the youths destined^ 
to the holy ministry^ received an education suitable to the solemn 
office they were to undertake. St John erected a school of this 
kind at Ephesus ; and one of the same kind was founded by 
Polycarp at Smyrna. But none of these were in greater 
repute than that which was established at Alexandria, which 
was commonly called the catechetical school, and \b generally 
supposed to have been erected by St Markr What say our 
sticklers for apostolic example to this P Here, certainly not 
at the very beginning, but before the close of the apostolic 
age, we find not only schools for children, but gymnasia and 
academies for persons of riper years, where public teachers, 
and especially those destined to the holy ministry, were in- 
structed in the different branches, both of human learning and 
of sacred erudition t — ^and all this under the sanction and 
encouragement of the surviving apostles and their cotempor- 
aries, — ^the evangelists, and their immediate disciples and 
successors, the apostolic fathers. Here, then, is scriptural 
precept and apostolic example for at least the fundamental 
principle of the very course which we are recommending 
to be pursued ; — and that, too, arising in the most natural 
order. During the first generation, when miraculous gifts 
superabounded, there was no call for gymnasia or academies 
to educate men for the holy ministry. The necessary 
qualifications were at once miraculously conveyed. And 
as the apostles and their cotemporaries were removed one 
after the other, — and with them the gift of miracles was 
gradually disappearing too, — Christians wore obliged, un- 
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der the injonotions ^ of the Rpostles, to betake themselves 
to the use of ordinary means for rearing and perpetuating 
a succession of public teachers and preachers of the Word. 
When the total cessation of miracles ensued, they had, in 
dependence on Heaven's blessing, to look to their gymnwa 
and academies for fresh supplies. These were, in fact, the 
grand substitute for miracles, under the subsequent ordinary 
dispensation of Providence. And from the close of the 
apostolic age downwards, whence came almost all public 
teachers ? — Whence but from the ancient schools i Whence 
came the great body of the reformers — the men most hon- 
oured of God in their evangelistic labours, next to the 
apostles themselvM? — Whence but from the schools and 
seminaries established in different parts of Europe i Whence 
do the Ohristian Churches and Missionary Societies at pre- 
sent derive supplies, whether for the home or the foreign 
field! — Whence but from the very same sources! And 
whence can we expect to receive the thousands of qualified 
natives who shall overtake the realms of heathenism ! Only 
from similar sources opened up, and bountifully replenished 
in every land ! 


The third and la$t of the great measures of evangelization, 
is the TRANSLATION AND CIRCULATION OF THE SaCRED SCRIP- 
TURES. Connected with the prosecution of this object, there 
are as many broad fallacies, as many crude and undigested 
notions afloat, as on the subject of education and preaching. 
It is not a little curious that, among the most enthusiastic 
advocates of Bible and Tract circulation, are to be found 
many who are the most hostile to education — as if the dis- 
tributed Bible could be of any avail to a people without an 
antecedent education to qualify them for perusing it ! — 
that very education without which we might , as well send 
harps to the deaf, or paintings to the blind, as disperse 
Bibles among any people wholly destitute of it ! But let- 
ting that pass,— when once a translation is completed in the 
language of any province, how common, how very general 
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the exclamation, “ The Word of God is now thrown open 
to so many millions ! ” When translations in whole, or in 
part, have been made into all the leading languages and 
dialects of a country like India, how frequent the remark, 
“ The Word of God is now thrown open to nearly the whole 
of its inhabitants !” From all this, the tacit inference often 
is, that the word of life must be virtually, if not actually, 
scattered like spiritual seed, and diffused like spiritual lea- 
ven over all the lAdian continent — and that from this source 
alone, a prodigious harvest of quickened and ripened fruit 
is about to bo reaped ! 

Is there not a grand fallacy involved in such large expec- 
tations ? Think of a country suffering from universal famine, 
— to the famine has succeeded universal pestilence. The 
Government opens granaries of wholesome provision in cen- 
tral spots. You then exclaim, — “ Behold a redundant store 
of nutriment thrown open to the whole empire ! ’’ But what 
a mockery of benevolence wore this, when all are so diseased 
that they have no relish, no desire for food, — when the re- 
ception of food might only nurse them the more rapidly for 
the grave ? Well, side by side, you next establish a maga- 
zine of restorative medicaments ; and you now exclaim, — 
“ Behold a copious, an overflowing store of balsamic remedies 
is thrown open to the whole land!’’’ Of what avail is this, 
if almost all the population are so debilitated and stupified 
with disease that they are either unable or unwilling to 
come and receive the necessary supplies ? Well, you then 
send quantities of healing drugs indiscriminately to every 
door. But, — there being no kind friend to ply the insensible 
patient, — no skilful physician to administer these drugs ac- 
cording to the phases of the distemper, modified endlessly 
by peculiarities of constitution, and previous dietetic and 
professional habits, — they are wholly overlooked or rejected 
by the majority. Portions swallowed at random by others, 
either effect no good or prove positively injurious, — being 
speedily assimilated with the circulating fluids, or transmuted 
into venom that feeds and inflames the malady. And would 
it materially rescue the scheme from the charge of ineffi- 
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oienoy, and unadaptedness, and mockery, to say, that amid 
a million of random chances, one, two, or more, by happy 
accident, did hit upon the appropriate medicine, and expe- 
rienced a cure I Would a few such cases be enough to entitle 
the Gbyemment to persevere in its course, and raise shouts 
and pseans of exultation at their prodigious labours in re- 
plenishing the storehouses, and erecting so ya^t a machinery 
for scattering masses of their contents ! Oh ! would ye not 
say, would not humanity say, would not reason second the 
appeal, — “Along with your medicines send friendly and 
skilful physicians, who shall examine the patients, probe 
the disease, administer the remedy, watch the effect, return 
again and again, — conducting the recuperative processes 
to a happy issue : and, having arrested the disease, follow 
it up by a plentiful supply of wholesome A perfect 

counterpart all this to the present state of things in a country 
like India, viewed mprally and religiously ! For ages the 
land has been smitten with universal spiritual famine — 
famine of the word of life. And, as at once a cause and a 
consequence of the famine, it has been smitten for ages 
with spiritual leprosy and moral pestilence ; so that, from 
the crown of the head to the sole of the foot, there is nought 
but wounds, and bruises, and putrifying sores. By means 
of translations you open in every province a depository of 
Bibles, — replenished at once with healing balm for every 
disease, and bread of heaven to nourish the renovated soul. 
You then exclaim, — “ Behold a superabounding storehouse 
of the word of life thrown open to all kindreds and tribes !*” 
Ah ! but what avails it when every where the people, impo- 
tent tod miserable through famine and disease, are both 
unable and unwilling to come and be supplied. The soul is 
sick and loathes wholesome food. Ere its taste and appetite 
can return, you must remove the disease. Well, overflow- 
ing with compassion, you then empty the depositories and 
disperse bales of the written word, wholesale, over the 
land : — ^raising the shout, — “ All India is now supplied.^ 
Ah ! but without a friendly advocate and skilful physician, 
the greater part is cast away as vile and worthless. Indigo 
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criminately received and unskilfully applied by^ others, the 
balsam of life is often neutralized in its effects, — ^the very 
bread of life often assimilated with the ordinary aliment of 
an impure and filthy superstition, or speedily transformed 
by the acting of virulent disease, mto a mass of putrescence 
as loathsome as the disease itself. And is it enough, in 
order to snield the defective procedure, and call forth the 
shout of gratulation, that, by some apparently happy hit 
or fortuitous coincidence, out of thousands of cases, one, 
two, or more have stumbled on the suitable balm, and been 
healed, and acquired a relish for the heavenly manna ? No, 
no. Such a system must be regarded as radically defec- 
tive. Why not, with the abundant supplies of the 
copana of evangelical truth, send forth the skilful physician 
—the living ngelist, to persuade, to urge, to probe, and 
to examine, — ^to minister and apply, to watch the varying 
symptoms and meet the varying demands, and direct to- 
wards a successful issue ? And having done so, then, in the 
strength of the Lord, accompany and follow up the whole 
restorative process by a redundant supply of the heavenly 
nutriment ! 

From all this what, is the inference designed to be drawn ! 
It is, that m a country like India, — drenched with the bitter 
and foul waters of every moral malady, saturated to the very 
core with the filth and mire of idolatrous abominations, — 
the translation and circulation of the Bible should not, as 
ike ymnA rafa, be preewraar^ but the cmcmikmt and the 
ee/nieeqimt of an arndwady imgld and a auecearfMy preachsd 
Oeepd. When, throu^ the educational and other evange- 
listic means employed, a work of preparation has been con- 
ducted, and a race of superiorly qualified native labourers 
has, through God^s blessing, been reared, let these be every 
where dispersed and located as the teachers and preachers 
of the everlasting Gospel. Let the quickening energy of 
their living voice arouse the slumbering and stir up the 
d^, alarm the careless and direct the wandering, create 
new desires and awake new longings, (umish new tastes 
and stimulate to new inquiries. Let doubts be removed. 
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difficulties solved, mistakes corrected, errors exposed, and 
delusions dissipated. Let the soul be healed by the touch 
of the wise and kind physician, accompanied by the effica- 
cious influences of the Holy Spirit. Then let an abundance 
of copies of God’s Word be supplied ; and they will nourish, 
edify, and build up for eternity ; as well as awake, excite, 
direct, and guide others, by witnessing the effect on their 
fellows. Then will Bibles be distributed with infinite profit 
and advantage. Every copy will produce some result more 
or less of excellent tendency. None will be wholly lost. 

A second inference is, that, if the Bible, as the general 
rule^ should accompany or follow, rather than precede, a 
faithfully and efficiently proclaimed salvation, the main 
strength of no mission should, in the first instance^ be given to 
the task of translation. Whatever is absolutely necessary 
for conducting operations should be done, and no more. 
The strength of the mission should be given to the training 
of the young, and preaching to the adults, and especially to 
the rearing up of those who can, with zeal, and skill, and 
discretion, go forth with the word of life in their hands, — 
its spirit reigning in their hearts, — its message of terror to 
alarm, and message of mercy to allure, on their lips. The 
work of translation might then keep pace with the preparar 
tion for its really profitable reception. Does not this seem 
to have been the order universally observed by Divine Provi- 
dence itself in the first grand encounter of Christianity with 
the Polytheism of the Gentile nations ? W’here do we read 
of copies of the Scriptures being circulated among the idola- 
ters before the preacher arrived amongst them to awaken, 
expostulate, and expound ? Though holy men were miracu- 
lously endowed of God every where to preach in the different 
languages of the earth, whore do we read of translations of 
the Scriptures having been made, either miraculously or 
by ordinary means, during the period of the Gospel’s first 
proclamation, and awful struggle with idolatry ? Nowhere. 
Always, and in all countries, the living voice was the herald, 
— written epistles followed at a considerable interval of 
time, — and translations succeeded in the distant train. 
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And is it not specially remarkable, that, while the apostles 
were miraculously endowed to preach to all people in their 
own tongue, they were not directed by heaven to write the 
Gk)spels in all tongues, or even to pen their epistles in the 
vernacular languages of the Churches or communities to 
which these were addressed ? It was most natural and befit- 
ting, that the Epistle to the Corinthians should be written in 
Greek, — ^but why the Epistle to the Eomans in Greek, and 
not rather in Latin ? — or that to the Ephesians in Greek, 
and not rather in the vernacular language of Ephesus? 
Surely He who had instantaneously qualified them to preach 
in all languages, could have enabled them to write in all 
languages, or translate into all languages, if He had so 
willed. Then why was the one done, and the other left 
undone ? The chief reason may be to us inscrutable ; but 
one natural cause we may conjecture as at least probable. 
The Bible abounds with principles and truths which it had 
not entered into the heart of man to conceive, and which 
consequently it’never fell to his Ups spontaneously to express. 
It also abounds with principles and truths, which, as they 
were once revealed and traditionally preserved, may be found 
scattered up and down the world in corrupt or distorted 
forms, or counterfeited in mimic errors. And as language is 
nothing else than the conventional expression of the feelings, 
and thoughts, and general knowledge of any people ; it bears 
every where not only a precise and definite proportion, but 
an absolute equality and parallelism of extent to the current 
range and nature of feeling, thoughts, and knowledge. Be- 
tween the' conception and information of any people, and 
the representative sounds and symbols constituting the lan- 
guage of that people, there is a perfect identity in extent 
and signification. Hence it must be at once obvious that 
in intr^ucmg,/er the first iime^ the truths and principles re- 
vealed in the Bible to the notice of any distinct tribe, through 
the medium of its own vernacular language, — a change must 
be effected in the language proportioned to the revolution to 
be effected in the sentiments of the people. If erroneous 
impressions of the nature of man and the character of 
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God,— erroneous impressions of the origin and destiny of the 
species,— erroneous impressions of reciprocal relations, and 
civil and religious duties, — ^if all must be corrected, purified, 
and enlarged ; — ^there must be a corresponding change in 
the meaning and use of words. If all former knowledge is 
to be new-modelled, and much to be new-created ; there 
must be a corresponding modification of old terms, — a 
revival of obsolete words with new meanings, — or a large 
infusion of vocables entirely new, — vocables, it may be, of 
foreign growth, or indigenous roots variously combined and 
manufactured into new compounds. 

When Christianity began to be propagated, there was no 
language in the world through which to convey it, — without 
that language undergoing a radical change, by the attaching 
of new meanings to old words, and the copious infusion of 
terms wholly new,— except the Hebrew, or Hebraic Greek of 
the Alexandrian and other schools of Hellenizing J ews. Of 
the two, the preference was given to the latter, on account 
of the prevalence, or universality of its diffusion over the 
civilized world. This language, — the growth of apparently 
nothing beyond a train or series of natural causes and circmn- 
stances, — seemed specially prepared by Divine Providence 
for its highest and noblest use, as the medium of communi- 
cating the last and most perfect expression of the Divine will 
to mankind. The Jews having been chosen as the special 
depositories of Revelation, their language became its adapted 
and befitting medium. When the spirit of commercial enter- 
prise dispersed the tribes of the “ peculiar people’’ over all 
the Grecian cities and their colonial dependencies, they 
gradually formed a new dialect, whose prevailing was 
Hebrew, but the staple of whose vocabulary was Greek. In- 
corporating v/ith its terms all the conceptions and ideas 
peculiar to the Jews as a people, — because derived by them 
from those holy oracles, the exclusive possession of which con- 
stituted their chiefest glory, — this Judaized Grecian dialect 
80<m became moulded and fashioned into as proper a vehicle 
of Divine Revelation as the Hebrew itself. And when it had 
been thus prepared by the overruling providence of God, 
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the entire Hebrew Scriptures were translated into it ; and 
clothed in this new garb, these were ever afterwards renown- 
ed under the well-known designation of the Septuagint. The 
Septuagint Greek, therefore, was the only language generally 
understood, which could at once, without any alteration, con- 
vey the mind of the Spirit to man. Classical Greek, though 
of all languages then known, the most flexible and copious, 
would not answer so well ; because, — saturated throughout 
with the spirit of a polytheistic mythology, and pervaded by 
the genius of a false and atheistic philosophy, — its terms 
were preoccupied and wedded to an endless variety of con- 
nected ideas, associated meanings, and suggested inferences, 
arising from these fertile antichristian sources. 

When an apostle or evangelist addressed in person, and 
with his living voice, any individual or audience, — in employ- 
ing the words of a vernacular dialect in new senses, or in 
coining and introducing new terms to express aright the new 
ideas, he could act as his own interpreter. He could explain 
and define ; he could vary his illustrative figures, similes, and 
images ; and by familiar intercourse discovering mistakes, 
he could reiterate explanations, till at last the new meanings 
were fairly fastened or engrafted on the dialect, and the 
new words understood in consequence of the apprehension 
and lodgment of the new ideas. It is plain that at least one 
whole generation must pass away, ere the dialect could be 
filtered from its heathenism, and ripened into an adequate 
medium for the embodiment of pure unadulterated truth. So 
long as those lived who spoke the language when the vehicle 
only of heathenism, their use of it would be distracted by 
the perpetual and obstinate recurrence of former notions 
and opinions. By teaching their children, however, the lan- 
guage after it had become the vehicle of very different ideas, 
these y^ould grow up, knowing it practically only in its new 
form as an improved medium of speech, and having their 
minds undisturbed by the associated antichristian tenets 
and prejudices which, to the day of death, must have 
harassed and kept their fathers in bondage. But it would 
be very different with a dead translation. It could not stop 
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to define and explain the new use of old terms, or the mean* 
ing of exotic ones or if it even did, it could not, on the 
recurrence of fresh misconceptions, reiterate the exposition 
in new forms ; and then in other forms again, till at last 
the people were disciplined, like children under -scholastic 
tuition, into a perfect understanding of them. 

May we not here discover a solution of the enigma, — why, 
though the apostles were privileged to jprsocA in every 
language, they were not commissioned to forite or tramlate 
the oracles of Qod in every language i 

In their time, the only general language, — ^furnished by its 
previous embodiment of revealed truth with fixed appropri- 
ate vocal sounds or written symbols, being Judaized Giiwk, 
— that was employed as the sole medium of inspiration. In 
the meantime, that God, who agreeably to the adage is never 
known to interfere beyond the exigency,’’ was, in the course 
of Providence, ‘rapidly preparing, by a grand, wide, extended, 
and simultaneous process, abundance of other media. Did 
He not first qualify and send forth proper agents, every 
where to proclaim, by the living voice, the truths of Bevela* 
tion, and every where to be present to interpret, define, en- 
force, and reiterate, till at last the languages became modified, 
extended, and improved, — in a word. Christianized, — and 
therefore ripened into fit media for communicating divine 
knowledge without leading to any misconceptions beyond 
what must ever arise from the common ignorance of the 
natural understanding and the common perverseness of the 
depraved heart t And then, but not till then, do we find 
Ghristians seriously betake themselves to the task of trans- 
lating the Scriptures into the different languages and dia- 
lects of the world. Where, in the whole history of primitive 
times, is there an instance of the Bible being translated 
into any language or dialect, before the people who spoke 
that lai^:uage were aib least partially Christianized; and the 
iRHguage, therefore, new-moulded into a form better fitted 
fbr the written expression of Divine troth ! 

And have not we, in these latter days, — in carrying on 
pr ecise ^ the same kind of contest with the polytheism and 
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paganism of the earth, — ^nothing to learn from this most 
noticeable and most memorable order and succession in the 
procedure of Divine Providence in primitive times ? Has 
Jehovah set us the example of sending forth men — not first 
to translate His oracles into languages, which,* in order to 
the expression of these oracles, must be more or less revolu- 
tiotiized, — and whkjh, even when so moulded, must be more 
or less unintelligible to those whose notions and opinions 
remain unchanged, and who require interpreters to prevent 
endless misconceptions ! Has He, on the contrary, set us the 
example of sending forth qualified men first to proclaim the 
Gospel message with the living voice i — And when the sen- 
timents of a people have been revolutionized, and their lan- 
guage has become the natural vehicle of these sentiments, has 
He then in the course of His providence supplied the means 
of embodying revelation in the new modified language to be 
dispersed among the population at large ? — If so, is it well 
for us so often actually to invert the order of this procedure, 
and act in apparent opposition to such an example ? 

As a counterpoise, so far, to this view of the case, shall 
we be told of Luther’s translation of the Bible ; and the influ- 
ence exerted by it on the Reformation t The case is not at 
all parallel. Rightly understood, instead of weakening, it 
greatly strengthens the view now taken. To make the cases 
parallel, all Germany must be supposed to be in a condition 
of unbroken heathenism — the very condition in which its in- 
habitants were, as set forth in the inimitably condensed and 
graphic delineations of Tacitus. But Germany was not so 
circumstanced in the time of Luther. Germany had been 
Christianized ages before. It had indeed sunk like other na- 
tions under the grinding yoke of a spiritual despotism, which 
smothered Divine truth under a mountain load of fables, 
legends, traditions, and all the varied coinaj;es, new wrought, 
new stamped, and new issued from the ten thousand mints 
of monkery. But, still, Germany was nominally Christian ; 
and its language had long been Christianised. That lan- 
guage was, therefore, fit at once to become the vehicle of 
Christian revelation. And when the translation was made, 
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iilioufiftnds QJid. tsns of thousspuds wer© not only prodisposGdy 
but burning with eagerness to receive, study, and digest its 
contents. Can any thing of all this be alleged in regard 
to any of the heathen nations, when first visited by Protes- 
tant missionaries ? Esther, may not, must not every thing 
the very reverse of this, be truly predicted of them all! 
If so, is it not worse than idle to appeal to the Lutheran 
achievement as furnishing a model, a defence, an apology for 
attempting to imitate the same in aU other circumstances, 
however different or even opposite ! 

From all this, what is the legitimate deduction ? Is it not 
that, as the general rule^ in heathen lands the Gospel taught 
or preached by the livUjig voice, ought to precede the Gospel 
translated, printed, and circulated in dumb dead letter! 
How closely the published Gospel ought to accompany, or 
how immediately it ought to follow in the train of its pro- 
clamation by the living voice, whether to young or old, must 
depend on a thousand varying events — ^modified by a thou- 
sand unforeseen circumstances — which must be left to the 
judgment, discretion, and wisdom of him who proclaims it. 
It is only when curiosity has been awakened, inquiry excited, 
an habituation contracted with new ideas and with the use 
and meaning of the terms which convey these, that the Bible 
can bo promiscuously circulated with real profit ; or can be 
expected to realize great, striking, or memorable results. 
Hence, again,, we repeat, as the general rvle^ that the strength 
of a first mission to any heathen land, ought to be given to 
the oral inculcation of the Gospel, whenever, wherever, and 
in whatever form that can best be done, rather than to trans- 
lation. Hence, the non-necessity of such huge solicitude, 
and vast preparations, and lavish expenditure on translation, 
at the outset. In the first instance, let the general mind be 
awakened, and a demand for the Word created, and trans- 
lations will spring up with the onward tide — ^at compara- 
tively little trouble or expense. Prepare translations before 
the set time^ and they may moulder in depositories, or be scat- 
tered like grain to decay on Alpine rocks, or be choked like 
seed in an Indian jungle. Prepare them against the set time 
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when newly implanted dispositions and preparatory trains of 
sentiment, a full or parj^ reception of proclaimed truths, 
and a familiarity with adapted terms have paved the way, 
cleared the wilderness, and prepared a soil, ~and the oircn* 
lation may be blessed like that of Lather's German version. 

Sooner or later there must be translations. And another 
question of paramount importance is, Who are io he the tvem- 
latoref — Foreign Christian missionaries, or Christianized 
natives \ — Ae the general rvie^ we fearlessly avow oiir sober 
conviction, that the translators who shall produce complete 
and permanent versions in any language, must be not 
foreigners, but educatednatives. Hitherto on this moment- 
ous subject, the prevailing idea seems to have been different. 
Perhaps not in set terms or formal resolutions, but tacitly 
and virtually, the scheme of translation equally with that of 
preaching, has been conducted as if it could best be carried 
on by Europeans. Hence, in one way or other) between the 
salaries of missionaries and those of their native assistants, 
with libraries, printing-presses, and other apparatus, an im- 
mense proportionx)f missionary funds has from the first been 
expended on translations. Admitting as we do with our 
whole heart that the moti^ of all concerned were the purest^ 
the noblest, and the most disinterested which could have 
actuated human breasts, the results of forty years allow us 
to ask the question. Whether such expenditure was in the 
most natural order of Providence I It may have been so ; 
but the day may come when a different verdict will be award- 
ed by dear-bought experience. Notwithstanding the great 
expenditure of learning and talent, of time and strength and 
pecuniary resources, there is -scarcely one of the twenty or 
thirty versions into the languages of India, which promises 
to stand out half a century ; or is likely ever to become the 
standard version in the language. When educated native 
Ghristians arise to undertake the task, all the present trans- 
lations may drop into oblivion : that is, when the time comes 
in which they can be turned to really profitable account, 
it may be necessary wholly to supersede them by others 
more perfect; and before that time, the good they effect may 
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be too infinitesimally small to admit of serious oomparisou 
with the large means expended. So that time, strength, and 
money, may have in a great measure been thrown away. 
Before the set time arrives, translations must be oomparar 
tively unproductive ; — when that time comes, most of them 
may be superseded altogether. Tell us not, that though 
unlikely to prove lasting, these have done much towards 
preparing the way for such as shall be permanent. That we 
do not doubt. Already they have done so very materially. 
The real question is, Whether the time, strength, and re- 
sources lavished on them might not have been so expended 
as to have prepared the way still more speedily and effectu- 
ally ? Say that the half or third part, or any other very con- 
siderable proportion of missionary labour has been devoted 
to translating, superintending the press, &c. — the question 
is, Wliether that strength might not have been employed in 
some other way better calculated to accelerate the time 
when translations would be extensively useful,^ — ^better cal- 
culated to raise up and create the instrumentality which 
might speedily produce them in half the time, at a mere 
fraction of the expense, and with tenfold greater accuracy ! 
Tf most of the time and strength were devoted to the rearing 
up of those who would agitate the native mind by the teach- 
ing and preaching of the Gospel, — ^the time might bo greatly 
hastened when a real demand vrould exist for the written 
word, and a real preparation for getting it translated in the 
best form. There is not an argument demonstrative of the 
superiority of educated natives over educated foreigners as 
teachers or preachers of the Gospel, which does not hold 
true with still greater force respecting able translators of 
the Gospel. Where is the instance on record of a foreigner 
having supplied a really successful standard version of so 
difficult a work as the Bible in a strange tongue ! If any 
such there be, it must form a rare exception indeed to the 
general rule. No, — ^all history, all experience, a thousand 
failures proclaim, with one united voice, that, as the general 
riiU^ natives, — qualified natives alone, — can bo the trust- 
worthy translators into their own vernacular tongues. 
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Now, how can native translators be raised up duly quali- 
fied for the task ! How, except by the same course df large 
and comprehensive instruction which confers his qualifica- 
tions upon the teacher or the preacher, — with such specific 
additions as the peculiarities of the task may demand ? Let 
us then labour to rear up teachers and preachers. The 
process which invests them instrumentally in the hands of 
God’s Spirit with the requisite endowments, is shaking the 
fabric of Hinduism to its centre. When they go forth, the 
concussion extends in its effects. A demand will be created 
for the Word of life. The dialect will be rapidly enriched 
by the incorporation of new terms, and the unheathenizing 
of old ones. Let us seize the critical — yet precious moment. 
Let us single out those who may excel in language and criti- 
cism ; and let us set them apart for the arduous yet noble 
task of transfusing not merely the letter, but the spirit of 
Gh>d*8 holy oracles into their own native tongues. 

To excel as a translator of the Bible, is a task of vastly 
greater difficulty than nine-tenths of professing Christians 
can possibly comprehend. He who undertakes it should be 
a first-rate Biblical critic. To be a thorough Biblical critic 
demands a general scholarship at once extensive and pro- 
found. On this subject there is often a confusion of ideas. 
It is not necessary that the majority, or any large propor- 
tion of believers, should be Biblical critics. Enough for 
the vastly preponderating mass, that the great outlines of 
revealed truth should be so broadly marked, — so congruous 
with the divine perfections, so admirably adapted to the 
real wants and necessities of man, — that they cannot be mis- 
taken by the humble and simple-hearted inquirer, who may 
have no guide but a translation, and never can consult the 
original at all. One of this most numerous class may well 
exclaim : — “ Some have doubted the existence of external 
objects, of companions and friends, of meadows and lawns, of 
hills and valleys, of fountains and streams, of sun, moon, and 
stars. But so long as I feel delighted, refreshed, and exlii- 
larated, amid the socialities^ the beauties, and the bounties 
of earth and heaven, I shall not be disturbed by the follies 
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and frivolities of men, who seem anxious to prove, by ex- 
ample, that' of all imaginable contradictions, their own con- 
duct furnishes the one of most consummate folly. In like 
manner there have been in all ages, and there will still be, 
religious sceptics. But while, — with ray eyes directed to- 
wards the wide domains of Divine truth, verdant with beauty 
and teeming with life ; and more especially towards the Sun 
of Righteousness that irradiates these bright realms, — I feel 
the clamours of conscience pacified, the fears of guilt re- 
moved, the burden of sin lightened : — while my aspirations 
delight to ascend to the throne of the Lamb, and return in 
streams of refreshment and unmingled bliss : — while, in the 
fruition of such undeserved tokens of mercy here, and the full 
assurance of being privileged to drink of the very rivers of 
God’s pleasures in the New Jerusalem, my heart overflows 
with gratitude, and my lips with songs of praise, — can I, oh ! 
can I with the freezing suspiciousness of guilty nature, ques- 
tion the love of God the Father, the all-sufficiency of the 
Redeemer’s sacrifice, or the quickening influences of the 
Blessed Spirit? Impossible.” But however true that the great 
leading doctrines of Revelation are so potent and so clear, as 
to be capable of producing only one persuasion in the minds 
of all really devout believers in every age, it is not less true 
that the Bible which contains them is wrapt up in ancient 
dead languages, — and that to interpret these aright,, and 
represent their genuine import and full force through the 
medium of other tongues, challenges the exercise of the 
strongest intellect, amply replenished with all the furniture 
of human learning, as well as divine. When a man is favour- 
ed with such high endowments, he is qualified to excel as a 
Biblical critic : — ^and when he does so, then, but not till then, 
is he fully equipped to assume the delicate and onerous office 
of transfusing the precise spirit and meaning of the peculiar 
phraseology of the sacred authors, into terms and idioms of 
like significancy in another tongue. 

To raise up natives qualified after this sort, must be the 
work of time. But the general preparation for the ultimate 
appearance of faithful and successful translators, as well as 
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for turning their labours to profitable account, is rapidly 
progressing : so that by the time they do appear, an effec- 
tual door will bo opened for their noblest exertions. Then 
will the services of Brahman Pandits, — whose minds, tinged 
and tinctured with heathenism, cannot fully comprehend 
evangelical doctrines, or know when these are accurately re- 
presented by their own .vernacular symbols, — ^bc wholly and 
for Over discarded. Learned native Christians will worthily 
supply their place. Combining in themselves all the commu- 
nicable advantages of the learned European Christian, with 
all the incommunicable advantages of the learned native 
Christian, these may be expected, as agents in the hands of 
God'^s Spirit, to prepare translations which shall bo intelli- 
gibly read by myriads of awakening iiKpiiroj-g, and shall 
endure as exhaustless depositories of the “ bread of life” 
throughout all generations. 


The grand and only adequate remedy for the miseries 
of India, temporal and spiritual, is the Gospel of salvation, 
brought homo and sealed through the energy of God's Holy 
Spirit ; — that omnipotent energy, without whose operation 
on the soul, there can be no real conviction of the evil and 
danger of sin — ^no real experience of that “ godly sorrow” 
which is so eseentihl an element in the “ repentance to 
salvation” — no fortbputting of that faith which is the in- 
strument of receiving and resting in the imputed righteous- 
ness of a Divine Redeemer — ^no perception of the excellency of 
that knowledge of Christ which alone can savingly enlighten 
the understanding, or savingly impress the heart — ^no lively 
apprehension of the surpassing glories of the character and 
attributes of the Triune Jehovah, as manifested in the w^orks 
of creation, providence, and redemption — no participation in 
that holiness of heart and life and conduct, which is a restora- 
tion of the imago of the Godhead, and the sure prelude and 
preparation for everlasting bliss, — no joyous assurance of a 
covenant interest in that iflheritance which “ eye hath not 
seen, nor ear hoard, neither hath it entered into the heart 
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of man to conceive.’^ But whilo we rejoice in proclaiming 
these transcendent verities, we must never forget that in 
bringing the Gospel fairly within reach of the souls of men^ 
— ^thore to be lodged and rendered efficacious by the influ- 
ences of the Almighty Spirit of all grace, — moans must be 
instrumentally employed ; — means directly appointed and 
providentially sanctioned by heaven itself ;•>— means which, 
when applied in simple^ absolute^ wnquaiijied dependence on the 
efficacious blessing of the Hojy Spirit, cannot fail eventually 
to issue in a harvest of fruit for immortality. 

The three generic means already referred to are, the 
Christian educatiofn of the young ; the preaching of the Gospel to 
adults ; and the translation and circulcUion of the Word of life. 
The main practical question is. How each of these is to be 
rendered most potent and influential in accomplishing the 
grand end in view ; namely, the speedy and effectual diffu- 
sion of the knowledge of salvation throughout the entire 
mass of the people ! In the answer which we have endea- 
voured to furnish to this question, applicable respectively 
to each of the three principal means, all the great lines seem 
to converge and unite as in one foens of concentrated light. 

Do we desire to turn the Christian education of the young 
to the most profitable account ! We ought, in the first in- 
stance^ as much as possible to restrict the range of mere ele- 
mentary instruction, and to communicate an augmented quan- 
tity of knowledge to a select number ; in order that through 
the instrumentality of the thoroughly educated few, we may 
most rapidly and effectually reach and vitally impress Uie 
uneducated many. Do we desire to insinuate the elements 
of all truth into the vitals of the social and religious system, 
and thus produce a loosening, a fermentation, and a pre- 
paredness for change ! We can do this with the readiest and 
most powerful effect, through the medium of hi^^ly educated 
natives. Do we desire to see the everlasting Gospel pro- 
claimed, as speedily as possible, in the happiest harmony with 
existing circumstances and with the mightiest energy, to the 
teeming millions of India ! We can only expect to realize so 
glorious a consummation through the agency of duly quali- 
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fied natives. Do we desire to witness the blessed W<Mrd of 
€k>d translated with purity and preoisioti, into all tiie dialects 
and languages of India 1 We oan never behold this glorious 
end satisfactorily achieved, except through the insthOnen- 
tality of natives, enriched with all the stores of human learn- 
ing, as well as the treasures of Divine grace. From all this, 
what is the le^timate, the inevitable conclusion ! Is it not, 
that the rearing of a race of natives so superiorly gifted, 
under the continual guidance and plentiful blessing of the 
Holy Spirit, ought no longer to be reckoned a secondary 
and subordinate, but a primary and paramount, object in 
every missionary enterprise ? 

Here we may be met by many, saying, “ Why all this 
ado about Christian education, and the necessity of native 
labourers ? — ^as if these were unheard-of novelties^ Have not 
all the great societies long had schools in operation, and 
native teachers, catechists, preachers, and translators ? Why 
then all this hue and cry !*” Confessedly there have been, 
for more than a centuiy past in India, both native schools 
and native labourers. And we bless and magnify the name 
of our God, for any and all the real good which these may 
have been honoured instrumentally to achieve. 7here have 
been, and still are, native schools ; but what we complain of 
is, that till of late years, and for the most part even now, these 
are not of the description which the necessities of India pecu- 
liarly demand. There have been, and there are, native labour- 
ers ; but what we complain of is, that till of late years, and 
for the most part even now, these are not of the description 
which the necessities of India imperatively demand. So much 
the contrary, that we do not hesitate again to repeat what 
we h^ve a thousand times reiterated both in India and in 
Britain, that the grand desideratum in the present system of 
Indian missions is the want of a realty superioT and thoroughly 
efficient native agency ; and that the capital source of the com- 
parative failure and languishing condition of most of our older 
missionary staHons^ has been the want of a weU-contrived^ skil- 
fully adapted^ regularly systematized^ and vigorously and per- 
severingly prosecuted effiort to raise up such a race of native 
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hhaurers — endowed leith the graces of Gods in happy 

and harmoniovs conjv/nction with the highest qualifications v^ich 
the united wisdom^ learning^ and piety of the Christian Church 
can bestow. 

Scattered over journals, platform speeches, anniversary 
sermons, and periodical reports, we do meet with passing 
hints and notices, strong expressions and isolated statements 
on this subject. But these, on the whole, have proved aim- 
less, pointless, objectless ; and, accordingly, have terminated 
in no real practical result, in any degree corresponding with 
the multiplying wants of India. Many an individual mis- 
sionary has keenly felt and honestly recorded his experience 
and resolution somewhat after the style and spirit of the 
humble, pious, and devoted Felix Neff, who, towards the 
close of his most laborious and successful ministrations, thus 
writes : — “ I foresaw with sorrow that tlio Gospel which 1 
had been permitted to preach in these mountains would not 
only not spread, but might even be lost, unless sometliing 
should be done to promote its continuance. I bethought me 
how it might bo preserved in some degree ; and after mature 
deliberation,, I determined to become a training-master,, and to 
form a winter school,, composed of the most intelligent and 
well-disposed young men of the different villages of my pa- 
rish,"” &c. Like Felix Neff, many a missionary has become, 
single-handed and alone, “ the training-master ” of one or 
more promising youth ; but, like Neff, has speedily fallen, and 
left that work unaccoinplished, which alone would “ leave 
permanent effects of his ministry behind him when he should 
be removed from the scene of action.'* His successor, — it may 
be, with less experience, or entertaining different views, — not 
following out the plan, it has dropped, and ended in nothing. 
Again, one or more, missionaries, of superior discernment, 
may have experienced a similar want, and may have united 
in projecting the larger plan of a mission-college. But, from 
some inherent defects in the system adopted, or inefficiency 
in the developement of some of its parts, or want of sufficient 
acknowledgment, as well "as of a full, frank, and cordial co- 
operation from home ; or from tho missionaries having tlioir 
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hands too full of other things, and giving but scraps and 
fragments of their time and attention to it ; or from a con- 
stant interruptedness in the succession of men of superior 
endowments and congenial minds to conduct it ; or from 
the contractedness of the range of topics embraced, and the 
too great brevity of the proposed curriculum of attendance 
— from one, or more, or all of these, and other causes united, 
no educational course in India has hitherto succeeded in 
rearing the natives who are destined to be its reforming 
evangelists. Even in Southern India, after the labours of 
more than a century, what is the longest, loudest, and most 
frequent cry ? Is it not the want of able and trustworthy 
native agents ! And what is the usual appendix to the ex- 
pression of this want i Is it not an expression of wonder, 
how and why this should be the case ? It were well, when the 
cry is again raised, to try to suppress the appendix. Instead 
of continuing to wonder that no agents have appeared, — 
when all the while there has been an almost total neglect of 
the only efficient means of rearing them, — ^let the friends of 
missions vigorously betake themselves to the task of insti- 
tuting the preparatory means. Surely it must be admitted 
that there is something egregiously wrong or fundamentally 
deficient in the general system, when, after the labours of more 
than a century, and the apparent evangelization of whole vil- 
lages, a large proportion of the teachers in missionrSQhools cure 
still heathen idolaters ; — ^and when it is freely confessed, that 
of the native catechists and preachers there are scarcely any 
possessed of that range of information, that extent of literary, 
scientific, and theological resources, which could enable them 
to advance the work altogether independent of the guidance 
of Europeans, or enable them to stand and persevere were 
the latter suddenly removed ! Mere faith, mere zeal, mere 
piety, mere spiritual experience, however indispensable as es- 
sentials and concomitants, can never form, in the candidate 
for the ministerial office, an adequate substitute, or, indeed, 
any substitute at all. for mental cultivation, — for the com- 
municated knowledge, and the varied preparations and en- 
dowments which an enlarged Christian education can confer. 
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But if in Southern India, or elsewhere, the mighty task of 
training natives in right earnest is yet to be begun, it will 
not do to make of it a secondary or subordinate object, 
either in the view of the society at home, or in the estimar 
tion of the missionary abroad. Occasional, scattered, desul- 
tory, isolated, interrupted efforts will never answer the end ; 
whether on the part of individuals, or small fraternities, or 
voluntary societies, or National Churches. There must be 
plan and system, disposition and airangoment. At homo, 
it must be freely and fearlessly represented in the pulpit 
and on the platform, as a prime work. Individuals must 
be selected to conduct it abroad, from their special fitness 
for the task. These must not fritter away their time and 
strength on a thousand miscellaneous occupations, — reserv- 
ing for the educational course only fragments of time, and 
shreds of mental energy. No ! a due proportion of the very 
flower of their time and strength must bo devoted to it. 
The saying must be adopted and converted into a standing 
maxim, that “ between doing the thing efficiently, and not 
doing it at all, there is no admissible medium.’’ Those 
whose understandings arc dispersed over a multitude of 
themes, can never do real justice to any. Those whose hands 
are full of manifold labours, can never give more than the 
dregs of their strength to any. No ; they must throw their 
whole soul into the system. There must be thorough work. 
Those who are destined to influence others, as teachers or 
preachers, must be thoroughly grounded. In order to this, 
the missionary must have the pupils under his own eye — not 
for a few hours in the week, — not for a few months, — not 
for one, two, or three years, — but for eight, ten, twelve, or 
even fifteen years. He must at every turn and winding 
come into closest contact with their understandings and 
hearts, — not merely in the public class-room, but in the soli- 
tary chamber. He must not rest satisfied wdth imparting 
the treasures of knowledge, human and divine. He must 
not teach or preach merely: — Ho must train. And he 
must not train m^^rely on stated occasions, but tuibitually. 
The instructor must maintain an intercommunion of mind 
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with mind, that is free, open, generous — condescending to 
his pupiPs weakness, infirmity, prejudice, without seeming 
to condescend. He must — in prayerful dependence on divine 
grace— by his familiar conversation, as much as by his for- 
mal teaching, — ^by his secret exliortation and prayer, as 
much as by public preaching, — ^by his example in private, 
as well as his conduct in the open arena of life, — gradually 
impress upon them the stamp and image of his own mind, 
— that loftiness of principle, that disinterestedness of be- 
nevolence, that elevation of sentiment, — that zeal without 
indiscretion, that firmness without obstinacy, that courage 
without rashness, that ardour without intemperance, that 
gentleness without over- pliancy, that accommodativeness 
without compromise, that enthusiasm without any violation 
of the dictates of common sense, — that inorjil heroism which 
can smile in the midst of affliction and suffering, and re- 
joice in the prospect of death : — in fine, all the Christian 
graces efflorescing on the robust stock and frame-work of 
European character, nursed and nurtured as that has been 
amid the countless combined influences of the purest reli- 
gion, the highest civilization, the noblest science, and the 
most accurately recorded experience of ages. Let the Euro- 
pean missionary be privileged, through God*s blessing, to 
rear and send forth a few native labourers thus <|ualified, 
—each of whom will be able to teach, preach, or translate, 
with an effect surpassing his own ability, and who dare re- 
fuse to him the honoured title of missionary ? If ho had 
brought a few common wanderers into the fold, would lie 
not have been said to have discharged well the functions of 
an Ambassador of the Cross I If, instead of simply bringing 
a few wanderers into the fold, he has also succeeded, through 
God’s blessing, in endowing them with power to go forth 
and call in other wanderers, — ^thus multiplying his own in- 
dividual ability, not by units, but by decades and tons of 
decades, — ^has ho not achieved a vastly greater work than 
the ordinary missionary ! Has he not, as an humble instni- 
ment in the hands of the Spirit, been honoured to accom- 
{dish, in reforene(‘ to modern missions, though at an immea- 
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surable distance, what the blessed Redeemer himself did by 
His own underived power ? — ^when, instead of going forth to 
preach in person the unsearchable riches of salvation, He 
raised up and qualified the apostles to go and proclaim the 
glad tidings to all nations t 

Oh, how different from the present race would be the body 
of converts thus reared, and how different their influence on 
the destinies of India ! Hitherto almost all (to adopt sub- 
stantially the oral confession of a faithful and experienced 
missionary), almost all the members of the native churches 
have laboured under essential deficiencies. However much 
we may hope, and trust, and confidently believe, that the 
names of many of them have been registered in the Lamb’s 
book of life; yet, except in a very few particular instances, 
they have not exhibited that strength and enduring stability 
of character which could reasonably entitle us to regard 
them as ** the seed of the Church” iu the wide and populous 
domain of Indian heathenism. No ! they resemble more 
those feeble, shrivelled blades of grass which occasionally 
shoot up under the genial influence of a mild winter season ; 
and which serve to indicate that the vital powers of mother 
earth are not wholly extinct, rather than afford to the hus- 
bandman the promise of an abundant harvest. 

And if we have been constrained to seek for a fitting type 
and image of the past and present race of native Christians, 
viewed as a body, in such feeble fugitive growths, where 
shall we go in quest of a suitable type and image of the new 
and superior race which we long and pray to see arise ? 
Where, but in that grand product of India itself, — the ban- 
yan, or celebrated fig-tree, — so happily described by Our 
great epic poet, as — 

^ Spreading her aims 

Branching so broad and long, that in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree, a pillar’d shade 
High over-arch*d, and echoing walks between.” 

Yes; this is the exact type, the visible representation of 
the kind of converted labourer that is wanted for India ; — 
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one in whose expanded and sanctifiod intellect, in whose 
enlarged and purified heart, the seed of all quickening truth, 
human and divine, has been implanted. There it takes 
root and germinates. Fraught with vivifying power, up it 
springs into a stately stem of intelligence and godliness ; — 
outward it shoots its vigorous branches, laden with the sap 
of grace and fructifying knowledge ; and these again cast 
down their fibres of instruction and living influence, which 
fasten in the soil of other heads and other hearts. Thence 
arises many a new stem of fruitful piety, which, by a simi- 
lar process, extends outwards, — again descends and springs 
up ; — and so onwards without end, — till the whole land bo 
converted into a beauteous garden, replenished with “ plants 
of renown” — ^plants of righteousness — ^which, though en- 
dowed with their own several individual identities, are yet 
so many inseparably united members of the great tree of 
life, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations. 

Hitherto, in the magnificence of empire, India has been 
truly said to have found nothing more precious, either to 
possess or be proud of possessing, than 

" Fiery opals, sapphires, amethysts, 

Jacinths, hard topaz, grass-green emeralds^ 

Beantoous rubies, sparkling diamonds. 

And seld-seen costly stones of so great price, 

As one of them, indifferently rated. 

May serve, in peril of calamity, 

To ransom great kings from captivity.” 

Happy day for India ! — when, through the descent of tho 
Spirit’s influences on the devoted labours of her own emanci- 
pated sons, the garden of her early youth which has so long 
been parched into utter barrenness, shall be made verdant 
and fruitful by the distilling dews of heavenly instruction 
and the vale of her riper years, which has so long been strewn 
with nought but forms, cold and lifeless as the dry bones in 
the valley of vision, shall be enlivened by the trumpet peals 
of the Gospel message, and the stirring activities of a resur- 
rection from the dead ; — and the channels of all her know- 
ledge, which have so long been choked into stagnation by 
every thing noxious and venomous, shall be cleansed by 
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letting in upon them a full stream from the fount itself of 
living waters, in God’s holy oracles. Then will India, even 
in the magnificence of empire, find no costly stone half so 
precious as the new jewel that hath been put into her hands 
— even the jewel of great price which hath ransomed, not 
only great kings, but great kingdoms, from their captivity, 
— ay, and the whole creation itself from the bondage, under 
which for ages it hath travailed and groaned. Then will 
India, even in the magnificence of empire, find no “ clothing 
of wrought gold,” no ‘‘ raiment of neodlc-work,” half so royal 
as the new robes wherewith she hath been clad, — robes 
woven of the beams of the Sun of Righteousness. Then will 
India, even in the magnificence of empire, find no delight in 
the possession of her “ fiery opals and beauteous rubies, her 
grass-green emeralds and sparkling diamonds,” half so great 
as her abounding joy in casting these down, as tributes of 
homage and free-will offerings of gratitude, at the feet of 
her long despised but now adored Immanuel. 

Note. — After the preceding chapter was wliolly written and sent to the 
press, the author was favoured with the pcnisal of an able work, by an 
eminently calm and dispassionate observer, fis weP as zealous and distin- 
guished friend of missions — the Rev, Mr Malcolm ; who was recently sent 
to South Eastern Asia, on a missionary tour of inspection, by one of the 
great American Societies. In that work, many of the viev^s contained in 
the chapter now closed, are not only substantially corroborated, but some 
of them expressed in terms fully more strong than the author had deemed 
it advisable to adopt. In the section relative to Ute dieadmnUiges under 
whieh the bent and purett mwionary labour is exerted” Vol. II. p. 265, Mr 
Malcolm enumerates, amongst others, the following particulars : — 

1. An imperfect knowledge of the language of the people. 

^ Scarcely one missionaiy in twenty has become able to preach with en- 
tire fluency, and probably never one had such a knowledge of the language 
as inspiration gave. Few can acquire such mastery of a foreign tongue, 
as to express their thoughts with the glow and intensity of a native, even 
when the idiom and structure of the language is thoroughly understood. 

An experienced miiraionary in Bengal assured me, that on an average, 
not one half of the sermons of missionaries who undertake to preach is 
understood. Dr Carey, in a letter of August 1809, states, that affer, by 
yeanfof study, he thought he had fully niast€;red the Bengali, and had then 
preached it two full years, he discovered that he was not understood 1 Yet 
Dr C.*8 teachers flattered him that he was undemtood perfectly. This is a 
very oommon deception of pandits and munshis. In the-opinion of one of 
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the most experienced missionaries in the Madras Presidency, not one mis- 
sionary in ten, out of those who live the longest, ever gets that language 
so as to be generally understood, except when declaring the simplest trnths. 
This is a difficulty not to be removed. Merchants and traders may easily 
acquire the vocabulary of traffic and social life, and so do missionaiieB. 
They may go farther, and be able to read or understand literary and his- 
torical subjects. But to have the ready command of wocds, on abstnKct 
theological subjects, and all the nice shades of meaning requisite to discuss 
accurately mental and moral subjects, can only be the work of many years 
of intense study, aiid great practice. 

** 2. There is still a greater difficulty in the poverty of the languages 
themselves. 

** For terms which are of primary importance in religious discourse, 
words must often be used which are either unmeaning or foreign to the 
purpose, or inaccurate. It is not easy to exhibit this difficulty in its true 
magnitude to such as have not mixed with heathen. 

** For ^ multitude of our terms there is no word at all. Among these are 
not only theological terms, such as sanctification, gospel, evangelist, chnrch, 
atonement, devil, &c., but the names of implements, animals, customs, 
clothing, and many other things, of which ignorant and remote tribes have 
never heard, and for which entire new terms are obliged to be coined. 

“ Let a man imagine how ho would be embarrassed in reading a book, or 
hearing a discourse, in which he constantly met with Greek or Arabic 
terms, and words used in a sense differing more or less from that in which 
lie understands them, and these often the principal terms in the sentence, 
and he may form some conception of this difficulty. 

“ 3. Want of familiarity with the system and sacred books to be 
encountered, and with national prejudices and modes of thinking. 

“ For exposing with freedom, and attacking with power, a popular be- 
lief, these are eminent advantages. Hence, in part, the superior success 
of native preachers. The apostles were native preachers almost wherever 
they went ; and see how largely they used their intimate knowledge of the 
national religion and habits of thinking, not only in disputations, but in 
formal discourses and epistles. Many years must elapse before a mission- 
ary can attain this power ; and then only by the wearisome perusal of 
many volumes of disgusting legends, as well as contact with natives in 
many ways, and for a long period. 

" 8. The apostles were not every where met by a system of natural 
philosophy which directly contradicted all their teachings. 

** Wherever Christianity now goes, a new system of geography and 
astronomy must be adopted. It cannot be said that the missionary may 
pass by this topic, and only preach Christ crucified. His hearers will not 
let him pass it by. The country he professes to have left, cannot exist 
by thmr system. The Shastra and the Bhagavad must fall, if his system 
be true. He will be attacked upon it. It will be regarded as a part of 
his religious belief, and he must clear away their cosmogony, before he 
can build his faith. 
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« With the few who can be so far educated as to understand and receive 
the Copemican ^stem, this difficulty is converted into a facility. Such 
are at least rendered unbelievers in their own religion.'* 

On the subject of education^ Mr Malcolm does not appear sufficiently to 
discriminate between the admitted inejieiency of tsert demmtarif eekooU, and 
the equally demonetraUe efickney of teminarief of a hiy^ order. And he look^ 
fer too exclusively to immediate eonvereiom as the test and criterion of 
educational usefulness — forgetful of the multitude of beneficial influences 
of an irndireet and preparatory character which a rightly conducted system 
diffuses throughout a stagnant community. In other respects^ many of 
his remarks and suggestions tally precisely with those which we have 
ventured to express. In page 303, he thus writes : — ^ The question seems 
not to have received sufficient attention, whether we should multiply 
schools, and teach mere rudiments to a great number, or restrict the num- 
ber, and carry the education to a high point. I in favour of the latter 
course. No nation has become literary by universal instruction in reading 
and writing. These confer no knowledge ; they are only means for ac- 
quiring and diffusing it. In a country where the absence of books, peri- 
odicals, and political freedom, preclude advancement in after life, beyond 
the rudiments learned at school, these acquirements will not be generally 
retained ; or, if retained, are of little use.’* 

On the important subject of translations, our author thus comments : — 
** At some stations, at least, less time might be devoted to translations 
And tracts. 

It is not desirable that missionaries should in their first years devote 
themselves to translation and authorship, even if there be no Christian 
books in the language . To write and translate, as exercises for them- 
selves, is important ; but they should put nothing to press till they have 
been years at their post, and have revised their work many times. It 
would be well if every missionary, qualified, by his early studies, to trans- 
late the Scriptures, were to take some select portion and occupy himself 
upon it, at leisure moments, for eight or ten years, or even his lifetime. 
He might sketch two or three tracts, and keep them by him in the same 
way. 

^ The anxiety for an immediate production of books has caused the 
publication of Scriptures and tracts so imperfect, as to be almost, if not 
quite useless, and in particular passages, quite erroneous. To prove this, 
and at the same time show the sort of errors to which 1 allude, I will give 
a few instances which are mentioned to ipe, taken from distant and dif- 
ferent versions. John i. 1, * In the beg^inning was the Word, and the Word 
was with die Lord God Boodh, and the Word was the Lord God Boodh.* 
Exod. iii. 2, ' The Lord appeared unto him in a flame of fire in the knot 
of a tree.* Acts i. 8, ‘ Te shall receive the power of life and death.* 
Matt. V. 3, * Blessed are the destitute of life.’ 1 Cor. v. 6, 'A little 
crocodile erooodileth the whole lump.* 

^ When there are none of these mistranslations, there may be such a 
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want of idiomatic propriety, 8uch an infarion of new words, or such general 
o1)scurity, as to discourage, if not bewilder, the heaChen reader. Such, if 
appears from Mr Medhurst,* is the case with Morrison’s Chinese version, 
of which the convert Lew Tse-Chuen, as quoted by him, says ^ — * 1 per- 
ceive there is no unwillingness to accept the books, but, failing to compre- 
hend their meaning, th^ frequently throw the work aside.’ To the same 
effect is his quotation from Choo Tih-lang, a Chinese transcriber now in 
England ; — * Having perused the present translation of the Scriptures into 
Chinese, I find it exceedingly verbose,-^ontaining much foreign phrase- 
ology, so contrary to the usual style of our books, that the Chinese cannot 
thoroughly understahd the meaning, and frequently refuse to look into it.’ 
Marshman’s version is greatly liable to the same objections. 

" The value even of a good version of Scripture is wholly overrated by 
such as suppose it to be as intelligible to heathen as our Bible is to the 
unconverted. The case is far otherwise. The most intelligent Pagan 
finds not only wordi^ but facts, reasonings, and allusions, which he can no 
better understand than the Ethiopian eunuch did the predictions concern- 
ing Christ. He has not so much preparations for understanding the Bible 
as is required by our childi'en in the nursery. Beside this want of pre- 
paration, is the littleness and debility of a heathen’s mind. Things must 
be explained to him as to an infant. Let the language be never so plain 
and idiomatic, he will rarely understand the subject, unless it be some 
simple parable or narrative. Hence the king of Siam, after hearing a 
Christian book read, threw it aside, saying, ^ Let the teachers go on giving 
these books ; no man in my kingdom can understand them.’ 

" The number of heathen who can read intelligibly, on subjects not 
connected with trade and common things, is very small. This point seems 
not to have excited sufficient attention ; and a few efforts, lately made, 
lead to startling conclusions. * * * In a late discussion of another 
subject in the Friend of India, it is declared by the editor, that not more 
than one million, out of the thirty millions of Bengalees, can read. And 
this estimate is twice as high as is made by some others. Mr Trevelyan, 
admitting that there ihay bo a million, asks, ^ And what sort of readers 
are this one million t How many of them understand what they read ! 
There are probahlif not fioe hundred pereone in oR India not educated by Euro- 
peanty who ooM take up a trandation^ in their own character , of any work on 
phUoKphy, morahy or rdigion, and read U extempore wUh underatanding* 

^ Our expectations from the difiusion of Bibles and tracts appear extra- 
vagant, if we reason upon them in the Abstract. No school-teacher could 
hope to fulfil his duty by shutting himself up in a study, and sending out 
among his pupils elementary treatises and cogent appeals. The avidity 
with which our books are received, is not to be ascribed to a general and 
intense desire to know the truth. The paper, the printing, the shape, and 
the colour of a book, make it as great a curiosity as a palm-leaf manuscript 
is to us. A heathen missionary might give away any quantity of such 
* Chins, Its State tnd Prwpecti, p. 443. 
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maQuscripta in the streets of our cities, and the rush for them would con- 
tinue till they ceased to be curiosities.” 

Once more, in page 333, Mr Malcolm thus dilates on the qualifications 
of native assistants : — 

** The importance of this class of auxiliaries can scarcely be too highly 
estimated. Without risk of health, and with little expense or inconve- 
nience, they can carry the tidings of salvation where a missionary cannot 
go, or may not be sent, for an age. They can travel, eat, sit, and lodge as 
the natives do. Between those and themselves, there is not that awful 
distance which can scarcely be overcome by a missionary. Their know- 
ledge of the language is complete, which can seldom be said of a foreigner, 
Tliey know, from experience, the exact temptations, doubts, difficulties, 
and prejudices of their hearers. They can talk with an inquirer, often 
and long, without drawing opposition upon him, before ho has become 
enlightened and firm enough to endure it. To be seen conversing a few 
times with a missionary, or to go repeatedly to his house, or chapel, excites 
almost as great opposition, as a profession of Christianity. Thus a man’s 
mind must be made up to encounter exceeding difficulties, before he has 
become sufficiently acquainted with the missionaiy's arguments to know 
whether he will endure sufferings for the new religion or not ; that is to 
say, he must submit to be persecuted, before he knows whether the system 
is worth being persecuted for. 

** Various reasons of this sort, some adapted to the condition of one 
country, and some to that of another, show the duty of fostering this 
branch of our force. Unordained natives have indeed been employed, 
and in some places to a great extent. And to their labours are traceable 
very numerous conversions. But it seems necessary to bestow upon them 
a much greater measure of mental cultivation and religious knowledge. 
Had half the pains been thus bestowed, which have been expended on 
common schools, how g^cat would have been the gain I 

“ Without some additional mental cultivation, doctrinal knowledge, and 
practical graces, native assistants are not able to avail themselves of their 
peculiar advantages ; some of which have just been named. It is well 
known that scarcely one of them is able to act alone ; and that, though 
so useful, when sustained and guided by a good missionary , they have run 
into manifold evils when left to themselves. Why is this ? They possess 
piety, zeal, and talents. It must bo owing to the superior intelligence 
and acquired advantages of the misedonary. Let uf^ then, lead them into 
that knowledge of the Word of God, and that measure of devotion, which 
at present they have no means of obtaining. 

** Slender would be the qualifications of a minister witli us^ whose oppor- 
tunities had been no greater tlian those of native preachers. Abstract from 
him all that his father and mother taught him, all he learned at infant or 
Sunday school, from the moral maxims of his horn-books, his copy-slips, 
his general reading, and the restraints of Christian society ; put in the 
place of this, every degrading, iwlluting, and erroneous thing, learned 
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by a heathen child, at home, at school, and abroad ; take away the intel- 
leotual benefits of an academic or collegiate course ; abolish all his know- 
ledge of the evidences of Christianity, history, chronology, geography, 
prophecy, miracles, and the state of the world ; all he ever gained by 
intercourse with eminent saints, or a pemsal of their biographies ; all the 
helps he has had from commentators, critics, sermons, anniversaries, asso- 
ciations, religious periodicals, and intercourse with enlightened fellow- 
ministers ; in fine, leave him nothing but some portions of God’s Word, 
and a few evangelical tracts ; and add to him a plenitude of errors and 
malpractices acquired in a life of Gentile abominations,— and you will 
have the present qualifications of a native assistant. 

^ Some regular institution seems wanting, in every mission, for the 
express purpose of instructing those who give evidences oi‘ a call to this 
work. Advantages, similar in kind, if not in extent, to those enjoyed by 
young ministers at home, should be placed within their reach. A supply 
of assistants, thus educated, would leave leisure to the missionary for 
necessary translations and revisions ; for exercising a general pastoral 
care over a laige district ; for exploring new fields ; for corresponding 
with societies at home ; and for other duties, which can only be done at a 
great sacrifice of pastoral pursuits. 

" By no other course does it now appear that we can send the Gospel 
into all the earth. We cannot hope to send forth from ourselves the 
hundredth part of an adequate supply of ministers for six hundred millions 
of Pagans, at an annual expense of from L.100 to L.200 for each family. 
Nor could we consent to lay the foundations of Christianity, over so large 
a portion of the earth, by native preachers so ignorant of the system as 
those we now have,” 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTIONS TO THE MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE 
CONSIDERED 

The objection of the careless scoffer^ who summarily denounces 
the whole as novel and visionary^ the growth of modem jantitkism 
— The objection of the worldly politician who^ with a special rrfer- 
ence to India^ dreads the propagation of Christianity as danger^ 
ous to the stability of the Anglo-Indian empire — The objection of 
unreflecting economists^ who allege thaty as so many return with 
immense fortunes from India^ we should restrict our pecuniary 
demands to the people of that wealthy region — The objections of the 
latitudinarian liberaUsty who pretends that it is an insult to obtrude 
our religion on the upholders of another faith ; that to teach our 
religion to their children is an invasion of the natural rights of 
parents ; and that it is cruel to disturb the peace of families by 
attempts to secure their conversion — The objection of the luxuri^ 
ously wealthy, who evade every petition by replying that they have 
little or nothing to spare — The objection of the humble pooTy who 
are fearful lest their mite should be too insignificant to prove of 
any avaU-^The objection of the speculative theorist, who waives 
all active support on the ground of hypothetical reasonings and 
anticipations — The objection of the merely nominal, or sincere but 
weak-minded professor, that there is enough of heathenism at 
home, without troubling ourselves with foreign lamds — Concluding 
appeal. 

Against the missionary enterpriso, hosts of objections have 
at different times been raised,— varying, as usual, with the 
character of the individual objectors and the fluctuating 
tide of public opinion. Of these many have now become 
obsolete, — ^from the erosion of time, the progress of intelli- 
gence, and the contradiction given to them by events. A few 
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contmue still to stand their ground in spite of unanswerable 
argument and demonstrable evidence. Nor is this strange. 
Having their root far more in the cloisters of a corrupt heart 
than in the citadel of an ignorant head, they will endure so 
long as old nature is not universally renovated. 

A scheme like that of Christian Missions, could not be 
expected to escape the ridicule and the scorn of careless 
scoffen. Alike ignorant and unconcerned about its object 
and design, these gallant personages, — disdaining the vulgar 
weapons of inquiry, reason, and argument, — usually satisfy 
themselves with summarily denouncing the whole as novel 
a/nd visionary — the growth of modern fanaticism. Such a 
charge is so ludicrously absurd, that it may be deemed worse 
than superfluous formally to notice it. But those who think 
so, seem wholly to forget what has so often been well urged, 
namely, that even calumny charged home with confident 
boldness, is sure to leave some scar behind, — ^that from 
the very nature and constitution of our minds, we are ever 
apt to receive “ ill impressions from ill suggestions,” — that 
though the suggestions be not full received, because of our 
previous contrary belief, yet they tend to create suspicions, 
— and that, if our practice should ever cease to be conformed 
to our antecedent opinions and belief, the belief of others 
will be readily seized on to confront and neutralize our own, 
and thus interpose a shield between ourselves and the secret 
lashes of our consciences. On this account it is well to meet 
the present cavalier objection, however absurd, — seeing that 
it is the characteristic weapon of so large a class of the 
community. And we propose to meet it, simply by asking 
with calmness and gravity, Wha/t is the object and design of 
the missiomry enterprise f — ^that we may be able rationally to 
infer whether it be worthy of being denounced as fanatical 
and visionary \ To this question, two distinct replies may 
be furnished,— one founded on historic fact,, and another on 
high principle. 

Those who urge the present objection we would first 
charge on historic gromds. Recall, then, would we address 
them, recall to your remembrance what all of you must 
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have read of the days that have long gone by. Beoall to 
remembrance the time when our own forefathers in this now 
highly favoured land, wandered about as painted savages 
in the woods— sunk in ignorance and brutal barbarism. 
Recall to remembrance how they strove to root out every 
lingering indication of reason, by falling prostrate before 
blocks of wood and stone. Recall to remembrance the 
rude temples and dark recesses for the performance of their 
religious rites, — where riotous mirth and stupid amazement 
overwhelmed the deluded votaries, and the frown of revenge- 
ful deities haunted their imaginations like the very horrors 
of enchantment. Recall to remembrance the burdensome 
ablution, the excruciating penance, the lawless revelry, the 
wanton indulgence, the butchery of human victims, — all of 
which were designed to appease, — all of which were believed 
to fill with joy and complacency the capricious, the impure, 
the bloody Demons of Druidism. When all this, and much 
more, has been revived on the tablets of memory, look 
around on the spectacle which now every where presents 
itself to your view. And having well marked the amazing 
contrast, seriously ask yourselves. Why are we not this day, 
like our naked forefathers, dancing wildly round some Dniid- 
ical stone in the dark solitude of the forest ; or, cannibal- 
like, quaffing the bloody draught from human skulls, in the 
halls of Odin i Why, instead of this, are we now privileged 
to assemble in orderly and solemn attitude, in temples dedi- 
cated to Jehovah Lord of Hosts i Why have we, who do thus 
assemble, had our station allotted to us in the foremost ranks 
of civilized man ? Why are we the inheritors of domestic 
peace, and social refinement, and inteUectual culture, scarcely 
vouchsafed in like measure to any other Jand i Why are 
we the possessors of privileges, civil and religious, which in 
stability of foundation and reciprocal harmony of parts, ma^ 
wen be said to be without a paraUel in all the world besides I 
Why, in short, a change so vast and so blessed from the 
condition of our savage and idolatrous ancestors ! 

Let avihentic hiitofy supply the answer. In days of yore, 
there were men sent from at>road on an embassy of love, to 
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visit these shores. These men, — call them missionaries, or 
preachers, or apostles, or by any other name more grateful 
to fastidious ears, as the name cannot alter the natwre of the 
recorded fact, — these men came with no ensign but that of 
the cross, — ^no ammunition but the Bible — the sword of the 
Spirit,— no commissariat but the Gospel graces shining in 
their walk and conversation. They came, they saw, they 
conquered. Through the blessing of God on their blood- 
less warfare, t£e savage islanders were subdued under the 
power of Christian truth. Their idols were destroyed ; their 
sacred groves cut down or deserted ; their sanguinary sacri- 
fices abolished. By becoming Christians, they became civi- 
lized ; — and thus were laid the foundations of that noble 
fabric, civil and religious, under whose shadow we have 
gradually risen to the rank of one of the greatest, the wisest, 
and the happiest of nations, — and under whose shadow wo 
might rise higher still, if we did not madly labour to disin- 
herit ourselves, and sacrilegiously struggle to disentail our 
children ! 

Do you then ask. What is the object of the missionary 
enterprise ? Look at what Britain was two thousand years 
ago ; look at what Britain is now ; — and then ask. To what 
are we indebted for the mighty change ? Solely to the 
sioTiary enterprise of early times. In the transfonnation of 
Britain from an island of savage idolaters to an island 
which is the home of refinement, the abode of arts and 
science, the asylum of liberty, the palladium of that religion 
which is the fruitful parent of all other blessings, — you 
must behold a visible Ulustratim of the object of the mission- 
ary enterprise, which surely is the very contrary of every 
thing fanatical ; as well as discover an irrefragable proof of 
the practicability of the object, which should demolish the 
absurd figment of its being visionary. 

What, then, is the real object of our missionary enterprise ! 
It is to achieve for India and other benighted lands, what 
has been done, and it may be, under happier auspices, more 
than has been done, for Britain. Professing to love our 
neighbours as ourselves, and to do to others as we would 
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have them in similar circumstances to do unto us, wc desire, 
after the example of those devoted men who first visited the 
barbarous British shores, to go forth to those lands where 
ignorance and misery, rudeness and cruelty, ever tread on 
the heels of a dominant heathenism. We desire to go, 
armed as they were, with that Bible whose heavenly truths, 
as experience amply testifies, can penetrate alike the kraals 
of the savage, the cottages of the poor, the mansions of the 
weajthy, and the palaces of kings ; — and in them all lay an 
arrest on the swelling tide of human depravity and human 
woe,— open up the spring-head of all purity and bliss in 
time, — and finally guide to glory, honour, and immortality. 
To pronounce such an object fanatical^ is surely to come 
under the woe of them that “ call evil good, and good evil ; 
that put darkness for light, and light for darkness ; that 
put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.’’ To pronounce 
it visionary^ is^flatly to contradict the uniterl testimonies of 
past history and personal experience. 

We would next address the objectors on the ground of 
high principle. The question beiiig again put, What is the 
object of the missionary enterprise ? The other answer of 
resistless force is, To hasten and realize the grand design 
rohich God contemplated from all eternity.^ in reference to the 
fallen race of man. 

Why was the world at first created and stored through- 
out with such varied products of earth, air, and ocecn ? It 
was for the manifestation of Jehovah’s attributes of power, 
wisdom and goodness : — It was to provide a blissful habita- 
tion for man in his primeval estate of holiness and innocence. 
Why then was it preseiwed when man, through disobedience, 
fell ? — ^Not surely that it might become a rich storehouse of 
bounties to foster the pride of the w^ealthy, or gratify the 
lawless appetite of the luxurious ; not that it might be- 
come a fit theatre for the intrigues of the ambitious, or the 
investigations of the proud ungodly philosopher ! No. It 
was preserved for infinitely higher, and holier, and nobler 
purposesi. It was preserved for a new and peculiar display 
and vindication of Jehovah’s attributes in carrying on and 
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consummating the mysterious work of man‘*s redemption. 
It was preserved for the sake of furnishing a scene of pro- 
bation to the elect people of God, who were to appear through 
the various ages of its duration. It was preserved, that it 
might thus prove a nursery for the paradise, — that in it 
those seeds might be sown which were destined to spring up 
and blossom in the climes of immortality. And when the 
number of the redeemed is completed, and the last saint 
shall have terminated his allotted course, — then, also, shall 
God's purposes, in regard to the world which we inhabit, be 
completed, and then shall “ the heavens pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements melt with fervent heat, and a 
new heaven and a new earth arise wherein dwelleth righte- 
ousness." 

Now this grand design of redeeming a world of lost sin- 
ners, through the intervention of a Divine Mediator, was 
distinctly intimated, though in language highly figurative, 
to our first parents in the garden of Eden, ere they were 
banished as outcasts from its consecrated domains. It was 
cherished with parental fondness by the ancient patriarchs 
who were gladdened in spirit at the cheering prospect of 
the future glories of Messiah’s reign. It was nurtured into 
maturity by a succession of holy prophets, whose souls, in- 
spired by the Spirit of all grace, gave forth those enraptured 
utterances which, strung on the harp of Judah, were destined 
to inflame the hearts of myriads in every age. After a vast 
expenditure of earnest desire and magnificent preparation, 
it at last burst upon the world amid floods of celestial light, 
when the heavenly host, in such strains as angels sing, pealed 
forth the joyous anthem of “ Glory to God in the highest," 
for having, after so long and protracted a dawn, made the 
Sun of Righteousness to rise over the darkness of a miserable 
and perishing world. 

The great design was now more distinctly than ever 
unfolded in the teaching of Him who, though Jehovah’s 
fellow, yet humbled himself and for a season tabernacled in 
human form. In His meritorious obedience and sacrificial 
sufferings upon the cross, was the divine design gloriously 
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consummated. Then it was that He cried with a loud 
voice, “ It is finished,"” and bowed his head and gave up 
the ghost ! “ It is finished,” — The full completion of eter- 

nal counsels; — the full developement of the fairest scheme 
of divino wisdom — the fairest product of infinite love. “ It 
is finished,” — Mercy and truth have met together ; righte- 
ousness and peace have embraced each other. “ It is finish- 
ed,” — The debt is paid ; sin expiated ; the law magnified ; 
justice satisfied; mercy glorified; and everlasting peace 
and reconciliation established between offended majesty and 
offending man. 

Time was when the visible Church of the living God was 
wrapped up within the narrow confines of Judea ; and its 
professing members consisted exclusively of the families and 
tribes of Israel. In contradistinction, however, to such 
narrow boundaries and such scanty membership, holy seers 
were privileged to glance along the roll of ages ; and there to 
contemplate a bright and glorious era, in which the bounds 
of the Church of God should be none other than “ the ends 
of the earth,” and its professing members should consist of 
“ all the kindreds or families of the nations.” 

Time, therefore, was, when “ the Gentiles ” were “ aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel, and strangers to the cove- 
nants of promise.” In contradistinction, however, to such 
exclusive dealings, holy seers were commissior‘':d to reveal 
the sublime address of the Ancient of Days, to His “ only 
begotten Son,*’ when He anointed Him king over His holy 
hill of Zion, saying, “ Ask of mo and I shall give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
the earth for thy possession.” When the Son appeared 
on earth, He significantly indicated to His disciples that 
the time fur realizing the object of the holy oracle was near 
at hand. “ Other sheep,” said He, “ I have which are not 
of this fold ,” — L e., not of the Jewish fold ; “ them also I 
must bring, and they shall hear my voice, and there shall 
bo one fold and one shepherd.” And as the hour of “ the 
power of darkness ” approached, we find Him, in His last 
intercessory praycT, after commending those aiound Him 
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to the keeping of the Father, giving utterance to these em- 
phatic words, Neither pray I for these alone, but for those 
also who shall believe on me through their word ; that they 
all may be one ; that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me." In other words, He then did, when on the verge 
of.“ the agony and bloody sweat," in direct and significant 
allusion to the ancient prophecy, solemnly ask the Father 
that aU the worlds Ghintiles as well as Jews, might be given 
to Him as His inheritance. 

Would the Father refuse to hear the petition and accom- 
plish His own promise ? Impossible. At the very moment 
when the everlasting covenant was ratified by the Redeemer's 
blood, the veil of the temple was rent in twain. — Emphatic 
emblem to denote that the middle wall of partition was now 
broken down between Jew and Gentile I At that moment the 
prayer was answered — ^the prophecy fulfilled. Henceforward 
the Gentiles were embraced within the ample folds of the 
ratified covenant, and became entitled to all its divine rights 
and godlike privileges. 

Though, however, from that hour the Gentile nations be- 
came the “ inheritance " of the Son by ripht of covenant^ they 
did not at once become His by actual possession. No. But 
the covenant by which they were to become His, being now 
confirmed and sealed with His own blood, He was entitled, 
as the Mighty One, the everlasting King, the constituted 
head of mediatorial government, to gird His sword upon 
His thigh, with glory and with majesty ; and in His majesty 
ride forth prosperously" in t)ie Gospel chariot, “ conquering 
and to conquer." 

Accordingly, when He arose victorious, after bursting 
asunder the fetters of death and the grave. He, as the great 
Captain of salvation, summoned into His presence the chosen 
leaders of his little army of spiritual warriors. And when 
about to reascend up on high, leading “ captivity captive," 
He delivered unto them His parting commission, saying, — 

Go ye into all the world, teaching all nations, and preach- 
ing the Gospel to every creature." In other words, “ The 
set time, foreknown of God from all eternity, — that day of 
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grace which constituted the joy of patriarchs, the song of 
prophets, and the chorus of angels — that bright and glorious 
era when gladsome light and liberty should be restored to 
all — ^has now arrived. In me all the types and shadow's of 
the law have been realized ; in ino all the promises have 
been amply verified ; and by my blood has the everlasting 
covenant been ratified, — ‘ well ordered in all things and sure/ 
In that covenant there is no distinction between Jew and 
Gentile. All nations are embraced in it as mom))or8 of one 
great and universal family. Henceforward the whole world 
is mine by right of purchase. Still, though it is now my 
own, it doth not know, or will not acknowledge me. Every 
where it is up in arms, in unnatural rebellion against me, its 
Anointed King and Sovereign Proprietor. Go ye, then, my 
beloved disciples and faithful followers, go into all the world. 
Go, and in my name claim the rightful occupation of it. Clo, 
and in my name wield the sword of the Spirit ; quell the 
rebels ; and reduce them to a state of natural and dutiful 
allegiance. Go, and in my name take possession of the con- 
quered nations. Go, and thus realize all the ancient pro- 
phecies which announced that the time must come when the 
heathen shall be given to me as my inheritance, and the 
uttermost parts of the earth as an actual possession. Go, 
and hasten on the blissful period, wdien tlie kings of Tarshish 
and the isles shall bring presents ; and the kings of Sheba 
and Seba offer gifts ; — yea, when all kings shall bow down 
before me, and all nations serve me, — when men shall be 
blessed in me, and all nations shall call mo blessed. Go, 
and thus consummate the triumphs of that design which 
was contemplated from al! eternity in the counsels of the 
Godhead, — the grand design of redeeming, through the blood 
of the everlasting covenant, a whole world of lost sinners 
from sin and corruption, death and hell."” 

In obedience to this command, and in execution of the 
trust committed to them, the primitive disciples went forth 
in a spirit of such determined heroism, that before the close 
of the apostolic age, it could be said that “ their sound went 
into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
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world But, alas ! tho Christian Church soon relapsed into 
a state of sloth and slumber, and criminal neglect, in reference 
to the evangelistic ordinance of its great Head and Redeemer. 
Is proof demanded for the truth of this assertion. The pre- 
sent condition of tho world is a confronting proof, as condem- 
natory as it is wellnigh universal. Ages have elapsed since 
the price of the “ purchased possession” was fully paid, and 
its title-deed sealed with Immanuel*^ blood. And yet, out 
of eight hundred millions, there are at present about six 
hundred who have never externally bent the knee, nor even 
nominally professed the name of J esus— that only name given 
under heaven whereby man can be saved ! Three-fourths of 
the race of man literally without any knowledge of the true 
God and tho way of salvation ! Three-fourths of the world 
in continued rebellion against their Sovereign Lord and his 
Anointed ! Three-fourths of the habitable parts of the earth, 
instead of being possessed as a vineyard of tho Lord, lying 
waste as an undisturbed domain of the prince of darkness ! 
Think of the holy oracle addressed to tho veteran warrior, 
at whose bidding “ the sun stood still in GIbeon, and the 
moon in the valley of Ajalon,’’ while he led on the armies of 
Israel from victory to victory, in achieving the conquest of 
the promised land, — “ Thou art old and well stricken in 
years, and yet there remaineth very much land to be possessed^'' 
With what thrilling emphasis might the same oracle be now 
addressed to the Christian Church — that Church which ought 
all along to have been a fertile nurse of heroes triumphantly 
leading on the march of spiritual conquest to the uttermost 
ends of the earth ! With what crushing force of conviction 
and unendurable agony of remorse, ought she, after ages of 
childish dotage and bald senility, to listen to the heavenly 
monition, Thou art old and well stricken in years, and yet 
there remaineth very much land to be possossed.’’ 

Blessed be Gk)d, the Church, though long sunk into dotage 
and senility, has not become utterly dead. The cry has 
once more been raised in the midst of her — loud as the call 
of dying multitudes which no man can number — that “ the 
field ” is not Scotland, or l?ngland, or Christendom, but “ the 
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world.” A voice from heaven, a voice from eartli, and a 
voice from hell, is daily sounding in her ears, to speed and 
make haste, and cast in her sickle, ere “ the field” itself — 
the whole habitable globe — shall pass away, and no place be 
found for it. And has the Church been wholly deaf to the 
stirring call I No : The Church of Christ at large has now 
been partially awakened. There is a shaking among the 
dry bones of formalism. There is a rustling among the 
withered leaves of profession. There is the sighing of a long 
imprisoned spirit, struggling towards deliverance. There is 
a panting after expansion and enlargement, without respect 
to nation or to climate. There is a longing for union and 
concentration of awakened energy in the universal difiusion 
of Divine truth. Now, what is all this, but the commence- 
ment of a return to tlie discharge of a bounden though long- 
neglected duty ? — a return to the onjoyinont of an inestimable 
though long despised privilege ? What is all this, on the 
part of the Christian Church, but an incipient endeavour 
towards a renewing of that covenant, by moans of which 
alone she herself has been inaugurated into the possession 
of the means of grace now, and the hopes of glory here- 
after? — that everlasting covenant under whoso immutable 
provisions she is solemnly plighted to go forth in direct 
obedience to the Divine command, and to do what in her lies 
towards the fartherance of that eternal design, the consum- 
mation of whose triumphs shall enable the Redeemer' to see 
of the travail of his soul in every land, and be satisfied ? In 
a word, what is all this grand, combined, and simultaneous 
movement, in discharge of a divinely imperative obligation, 
on the part of the Christian Church, but another name for 
the missionary enterprise P 

If such, then, be the Divine origin and design of the mis- 
sionary enterprise, who can any longer lay any thing to its 
charge ? As to its origin, Who can henceforward vilify it as 
a no'oel scheme — the spontaneous product or self-combustion 
ofwerf^mzealotism! What! — Novel? Modern? Avaunt theu 
falsifier of a glorious truth, whosoever thou art ! Instead 
of being, like your own senseless rationalism, the growth of 
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yesterday, it is coeval with the Christian era — contempora- 
neous with creation — yea, antedating all time, it is registered 
in the statute-book of heaven, “ old as eternity.” As to ob- 
ject and design^ Who can henceforward brand it as visionary 
and fanatical \ What ! — Visionary and fanatical j Avaunt 
thou slanderer of thy God and Saviour, whosoever thou art ! 
If there bo fanaticism here, you must cease to lay it to the 
account of those who merely labour as servants, and in obe- 
dience to a divine command, to promote it. You must go, 
and — oh, horrid ! — you must at once charge IheD’vine Author 
of the design — with visionariness and fanaticism ! Upon 
your head, and not on ours, must rest the blasphemy of the 
charge ! Look to heaven ; — God the Father is its Author ; 
God the Son was seat forth, and he came into the world as the 
chief — the very Prince of missionaries — to reveal it ; God 
the Holy Ghost is its real though invisible Conductor along 
successive generations. Look to earth ; — the goodly fellow- 
ship of the prophets were its divinely-chosen chroniclers ; the 
glorious company of apostles its heroic executors ; and the 
noble anny of martyrs its honoured witnesses I And think 
you that a design so originated, so conducted, and so exe- 
cuted, — a design encompassed with such divine grandeur and 
glory, — can bo thwarted in its progress towards ultimate uni- 
versal accomplishment by the whispers of slander, the voice 
of tumult, or the outbreakings of malice ? Impossible. Al- 
ready hath it withstood the encounter of a thousand thousand 
embattled foes. And onwards will it maintain the contest, 
till sin, and death, and hell, be swallowed up in victory ! 


The next class of objections w^hich we propose to notice, 
embraces those of the worldly politician. These refer almost 
exclusively to India. About a quarter of a century ago, 
they were made to sweep through the land with the noise 
and vehemence of a tempest. Since then, there has been a 
general lull. But their energy has not been exhausted. In 
certain high places they still lurk ; and among certain sec- 
tions of the community they still circulate with a force which 
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has not been materially diminished. Their fallacy, there- 
fore, it is incumbent upon us to expose afresh, when plead- 
ing for the evangelization of India. All of them worthy of 
any notice, under whatever variety of form they may at dif- 
ferent times have been presented, will be found, on analysis, 
to resolve themselves into one. That one in substance is, 
“ TJuit the introduction of Christianity into our eastern posses- 
sions^ must endanger the stability of the British dominion^ 

This objection has been supported by reasonings drawn 
from different sources. Of these there are two of a charac- 
ter generically distinct — urged not contemporaneously, but 
at successive epochs. 

Between fcliirty and forty years ago, when English Protes- 
tant missions began to bo planted in the East, the loud alarm 
was raised of our empire in danger.” At that time, the 
ground of apprehension did not originate in any prospective 
contemplation of the effects of the ultimate conversion of the 
natives. No, All the leading anti-missionary champions 
openly and strongly avowed their conviction of the utter inir 
practicability of such conversion at all. With them the cause 
of alarm was immediate. Not only in their estimation would 
the natives not embrace Christianity, but any endeavour to 
initiate them into its principles, would rouse them into fury. 
Such was the invincible attachment of the people to their 
own religion, that whenever it was touched, even by argument 
or persuasion, “ they grasped their daggers.” Any attempt, 
therefore, to interfere in any way with their religion, laws, or 
customs, was denounced as inevitably tending to the speedy 
and utter destruction of the British power. The establish- 
ment even of common seminaries of education, which the 
children might attend or not as the parents felt disposed, 
w^as severely reprobated as fraught with danger. “ The mind 
of man,” it was alleged, “ never conceived a wilder or more 
dangerous plan than that of instituting free schools through- 
out Hindustan. The institution itself would arm all India 
against us.” As to the. plan of translating and gratuitously 
circulating copies of the Bible among the natives, it was 
most gravely asseverated, that “ if the ingenuity of Buonar 
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parto had been exercised in devising a plan, which, with more 
certainty than any other, would destroy the British empire 
in India, he would have recommended that very plan.” In 
a word, so scrupulous, so jealous, and so combustible were 
the natives, on the subject of their own laws, customs, and 
observances, that were it only to be announced that mission- 
aries were sent simply “ for their instruction, in the hopes 
of their embracing the only true religion ; but if they chose 
to continue obstinate in error, they would be interfered with 
no farther,” — such an announcement would instantly lead to 
a general insurrection as its inevitable consetjuence. 

How was so sudden and fell a catastrophe to bo averted I 
By a palpable demonstration on the part of the British 
Government, that far from encouraging, it at least had not 
even the faintest desire or wish for the conversion of the 
natives. And how could such eniphatic demonstration be 
made ? Not by any assurance in words, however strong or 
solemn ; but by some significant overt act. And what act 
would alone meet the alarming exigencies of the case \ No- 
thing loss than “ the immediate recall of every English mis- 
sionary, and a prohibition of all persons dependent on the 
Company from giving assistance to the translation or circu- 
lation of our holy Scriptures.” Such, in 1807, werf) pro- 
nounced to be “ the most, and indeed the only, efficacious 
measures;” — on which the celebrated Andrew Fuller, with 
his usual point and caustic terseness, remarked, “ That they 
w^ould be efficacious^ there can be no doubt ; and such w ould 
be the application of the guillotine for the cure of the head- 
ache ; but whether it be just or wise is anotheir question.” 
Such, in 1807, were publicly declared to be the only mea- 
sures which could allay universal suspicion and alarm, and 
save the British power in India from immediate and utter 
destruction. And the declaration of the indispensable neces- 
sity of resorting to these more than despotic measures, was 
echoed and re-echoed from the Ganges to the Thames. 

Thirty years have now elapsed since the issuing of this 
dolorous manifesto. And instead of the missionaries hav- 
ing been recalled, their number has been increased tenfold. 
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Instead of the work of translating the Scriptures in the ver- 
nacular dialects of India having been suspended, the progress 
of that good work has been accelerated more than tenfold ; 
and that, too, chiefly by the hired assistance of learned 
Brahmans ! Instead of the circulation of the Bible having 
been violently arrested, it is not too much to say, that it 
has been augmented a hundredfold. Instead of free schools 
having been annihilated, they have been multiplied proba- 
bly more than a hundredfold ! And yet, far from general 
resentment having been provoked ; far from general com- 
motion and insurrectionary violence having been exerted, 
— beyond the individual hatred and contempt which the 
Gospel never fails to elicit from the carnal mind ; and occa- 
sional personal abuse from “ lewd fellows of the baser sort,” 
— there have not been any ovei't acts of opposition mani- 
fested on the part of the people of India. There has not 
been the slightest outbreak or tumult calculated to disturb 
the public peace of any district or village in the land ; far 
less calculated to endanger the security and permanence of 
the British empire. 

Indeed, so preposterously unfounded were all the fears of 
the political alarmists of former times, that it is scarcely 
possible to compare their lugubrious oracular deliverances 
with the totally opposite character of subsequent events, with- 
out calling forth shouts of ridicule. Time has amply proved 
what the sagacity of Fuller and others enabled them to sur- 
mise, that the alarms — which were said to prevail so exten- 
sively among the natives of India, and the recital of which 
was so industriously propagated in Britain, — were in reality 
alloftliemfahrications of the European terrorists themselves ; 
— the fabrications of men who tnemselvcs were hostile to 
vital Christianity and its interests ; — the fabrications of men 
who themselves had unhappily apostatized in spirit, though 
not in name, from the religion of their fathers ; and who 
could not brook the burning disgrace of being reminded at 
every step, of their degeneracy and guilt, by the confronting 
and confounding example of proselytes from heathenism. 

The event having thus more than falsified the alarms oi 
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those who gravely averred, and again and again reiterated 
the averment, that the very attempt to instruct the natives, 
with a mew to their conversion^ would ignite their jealousies 
into a Hame of a universal rebellion, the political objection, 
without being removed, assumed another and more ap- 
propriate form. The cry of immediate danger from any 
attempt to Christianize the natives, had of necessity been 
abandoned. But that spirit of “ old Adam,’"' which alone 
originated the false alarm, had not been changed. Ren- 
dered more wary, however, by the experience of the past, 
its authors now overstep the present ; and are seen rising 
in an ebullition of rage, when they contemplate the distant 
future, “ It has been lamented as a great political evil,** 
say our modem political alamiists, “ that there should be 
a difference of religion between us and our fellow-subjects 
in the East. But to that difference of religion more than 
to any other circumstance, do wo owe the permanence of 
our oriental dominion. Is it supposed possible, that thirty 
thousand British subjects could retain an empire containing 
a bundled and thirty millions of people, if the Christian 
religion was universal in India? If, therefore, India is 
worth preserving, the introduction of Christianity ought 
to be discountenanced, and its farther progress suppressed.’* 
Such, in substance, and almost in so many words, is the 
reasoning by which many, even in our day, would persuade 
the British Government to lay a violent arrest on the mis- 
sionary enterprise. 

Now, in reference to all such reasoning, we migiit, in the 
first place, as believers in the divine origin of Christianity, 
at once take the highest ground, and respond in the words 
of one of its most illustrious advocates : — “ If Christianity be 
true, it is of such importance that no political considerations 
are sufficient to weigh against it ; nor ought they for a mo> 
ment to be placed in competition with it. If Christianity be 
true, it is of God ; and if it be of God, to oppose its progress 
on the grounds of political expediency, is the same thing as to 
tell our Maker that we will not have Him to reign over us, 
unless His government be subservient to our temporal inter- 
ests.’’ To this we might farther add. — If Christianitv be not 
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only true, but the only true religion which is one day to be 
universal ; and which wo, as professing disciples, are enjoined 
by Divine authority to propagate far and wide, — ^are we at 
liberty, from political or any other considerations, to with- 
draw from the work in any particular land ? Has it ever 
been submitted to oar decision, — to owr views of easpediencyor 
worldly policy^ — whether we should agree to yield obedience 
to an ordinance of heaven or not \ If not ; are we not 
bound thus calmly but firmly to address our opponents, 
though they may enrol in their number the powers, and do- 
minions, and princedoms of the land! — You declare that we 
arc at liberty to proceed to the desert wastes of Africa, the 
wildernesses of America, and the numberless Archipelagos 
strewn over the bosom of the broad Pacific, — but that to 
India we have no right to go, and must not, as there the in- 
troduction of Christianity can “ do nothing but mischief.'” 
How sadly deficient, according to this view, must its Divine 
Author have been, either in foresight or benevolence ! Our 
commission, as derived from Him, is as precise as it is per- 
emptory, “ Go ye into all the world — the world of cdl nations,*” 
without limitation or reserve. If your view of the matter were 
correct, our commission ought to have run thus, “ Go ye into 
all the world excepting always the nation of Hindustan, and 
the hundred and thirty millions of perishing heathens there.^' 
But, as there is no evidence that in the original conunissi^^n 
there over appeared any suck important restricting clause, — 
to the exclusion of India or any other land, — we still feel 
bound, on the principle of obeying God rather than man, to 
persevere in our attempts to proclaim the Gospel to the mil- 
lions of the East, — leaving the future consequences to Him 
who, in issuing His commands, knoweth the end from the 
beginning, and “ doeth according to His will in the armies 
of heaven, and among the inhabitants of this earth.*” 

Descending, however, from a position which may seem too 
transcendental to those who are disposed seriously to urge the 
political objection, — w^e may pnweod to occupy lower, and 
to them more intclligibU*. ground. 
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Why, then, wc may be permitted to ask, why do they 
dread the probable separation of India from Britain ? They 
nauseate the introduction of Christian knowledge, as sup- 
posed to hasten on that abhorred consummation ! Is it for 
fear of impairing the political bliss which, under the protec- 
tfon of British skill and valour, India is said at present to 
enjoy ? If so, then are they bound to show how the spread 
of the pure, expansive, and ennobling truths of Christianity 
can, under any conceivable circumstances, prove injurious to 
the political peace and welfare of any country under heaven. 
They will ransack past history in vain for any such proof. 
If there bo one truth which, more than another, all past his- 
tory confirms, it is this, — that all political compacts, not 
based on Christian principle and not leavened with Christian 
truth, have in them the seeds of disorder, confusion, and 
inevitable decay. 

Or, rather, do they dread the anticipated separation, not 
on account of the people of India, but solely on their mm 
account ? Utterly, or almost utterly, regardless of the real 
happiness, political or social, temporal or eternal, of the 
millions subjected to our sway, do they dread the loss of 
India, solely or chiefly on the ground of its interfering with 
their own worldly interests, their own selfish aggrandise- 
ment ? If so, what do all their fine spun reasonings, when 
disentangled from the web of empty pretences and profes- 
sions, amount to but this ; — “ Since we have conquered 
India by our skill in the cabinet, and our valour in the field, 
we may now surely regard it as a legitimate quarry for the 
hunting of our prey. The myriads of its people are, it 
must be confessed, sunk in deplorable ignorance and revolt- 
ing superstition. Many even of their religious usages are 
sanguinary to a degree that reflects dishonour on humanity 
itself. ' But what of all this ? The people themselves seem 
wonderfully delighted with a system which certainly pleads 
in its favour a venerable antiquity. To it they seem enthusi- 
astically and invincibly attached ; and as under it the spirit 
of freedom is utterly crushed and supplanted by that of ab- 
h*ct passive obedience, in the continuance of such a stat»' of 
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things must consist our safety. Come, then, let us charter 
their ignorance ; let us stereotype their errors ; let us eter- 
nize their false religion, their barbarous customs, and arbi- 
trary laws ; — and all this, that we may securely and at our 
ease carry on the work of pillage and of plunder, — rail this, 
that we may continue unmolested to worship the mighty 
god Mammon, no matter though it be in the shrine of the 
cruelest superstition, and the bloodiest idolatry that ever 
desecrated the earth, or brutalized the lace of man.‘*‘‘ Let 
those assertors of the political objection, whose overt acts, 
belying their profession, but too plainly betray these to be 
the genuine sentiments of their heart, the actuating prin- 
ciples of their conduct : — Let them for once act the part of 
honest men : — let them for once exhibit at least one attri- 
bute of the British character — ^and that is manly British cour- 
age : — let them for once plainly speak out ; — and we venture 
to assure them that they will meet with a warm reception. 
Placed by their own inhuman selfishness beyond the pale of 
ordinary dealing, instead of being any longer received with 
the cold and formal courtesies of argument, they will be met 
with one united front of holy indignation on the part of an 
outraged Christian people. 

But there is a more sober class of political objectors that 
would recoil, with a feeling somewhat akin to horror, from 
the conscious entertainment of such views. They, too, dread 
the prospect of a separation of India from Britain. The 
causes of dread may be of a character somewhat vague and 
undefined. They may think, perhaps, of the battles fought, 
and the victories won in achieving the conquest of that dis- 
tant land. They may think of the laurels which that singular 
conquest has entwined around the brows of our statesmen and 
warriors. They may think of the treasures which it has 
poured into the lap of Britain. They may think of the fresh 
lustre which it has added to the British Crown. And they 
may — not without good reason — conclude that, on the day of 
separation, the siin of Britain, thus shorn of his orient beams, 
must set in darkness, and set perhaps for ever. Be the 
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causes of uneasiness, however, at the thought of the contem-' 
plated loss what they may, these cannot but eye, askance, 
the labours of missionaries as likely to pave the way for it. 

Now, we may fairly meet this class of political objectors 
on their own ground, and still triumphantly vindicate the 
missionary cause. 

Granting, merely for the sake of argument, that their 
worst apprehensions are to be realized, and that the inevit- 
able result of Christianizing India will be to sever it politi- 
cally from Britain ; — will the friends of missions alone be 
chargeable with the production of such en untoward event ? 
With emphasis, we would reply, nav. The British Legisla- 
twre has •now happily relieved all societies at home^ and all mis- 
sionaries abroad^ from the responsibility^ by transferring that re- 
sponsibility to itself Look at the Act of Parliament of 1813, 
passed by the Lords and Commons, and sealed by the Koyal 
signet. No matter at whose instigation the Act was passed ; 
— since passed it has been, formally and deliberately — and is 
how a standing ordinance of the Supreme Legislature of the 
United Kingdoih. By that Act, legal permission is granted 
to missionaries, and other religious teachers, to settle in 
India ; and the terms in which that permission is ceded, 
are very explicit. The special clause thus begins : — “ And 
whereas it is the duty of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British do- 
minions in India, and such measures ought to be adopted as 
may tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge^ 
and of religious and moral improvement : and in fartherance 
of the above objects, sufficient facilities ought to be afforded 
by law to persons desirous of "going to and remaining in 
India, for the purpose of accomplishing those benevolent 
designs f &c. In this clause, religious and moral improve- 
ment^ is as expressly contemplated and provided for, as 

the introduction of useful knowledge C and the adoption 
of practical measures for the dissemination of both^ is de- 
clared to be the duty of this country. From this, it is clear, 
that the British Legislature was prepared to anticipate any 
possible changes which might arise from “ the introduction 
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of useful knowledge and of religious and moral improvement, 
— prepared to regard these as “ the accomplishment of bene- 
volent designs.**’ Be the consequences, then, of introducing 
our “ useful knowledge,” and our “ religion and morals” into 
India, what they may, is it not clear beyond debate, that 
the British Legislature has, by its own public and solemn 
Act, volunteered to assume and incur the responsibility of 
these consequences! And if so, is it not the height of 
injustice to ring the changes for ever on the exclmwe respon- 
sibility of religious societies and their agents, in their at- 
tempts to instruct and enlighten the people of India ! 

But there is a still stronger plea in favour of the friends 
of missions, — a plea which does more than merely exculpate 
them as regards the possible subversion of the British power 
in India, in consequence of the enlightenment of the native 
mind. By Act of Parliament they are fully, formally, and 
honourably acquitted on that head, whatever may be the re- 
sult evolved from the womb of futurity. When the British 
Legislature, in 1813, enacted, that “ such measures ought to 
be adopted as may tend to the introduction of useful know- 
ledge and of religious and moral improvement” among the 
natives of India, it gave a substantial proof of its sincerity, 
by decreeing at the same time, that the Executive should ex- 
pend at least ten thousand pounds a-year for “ the purpose of 
accomplishing those benevolent designs.” How has this part 
of the legislative enactment been carried into effect ? For 
many years, the larger proportion of the parliamentary grant 
was expended in actively perpetuating the despotic reign 
of Mahammadan delusion, and Hindu idolatry ! Learned 
Maulavis were hired for inculcating the dogmas of the Ko- 
ran, and learned Brahmans were salaried for initiating pupils 
into the mysteries of the Hindu Shastras. And this was 
designated popular education ! This was the equivalent 
provided by the Executive to correspond with what the 
Legislature intended by the expressions, useful knowledge, 
and religious and moral improvement !” Never was an act 
of benevolence more thoroughly stultified in its execution. 
It is not the first time that the Indian authorities, both at 
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home and abroad, have evaded or despised the decisions of 
the Supreme Legislature ; — ^though it is not often that this 
has been done so openly and fearlessly as by the Ohairman of 
the Court of Directors, who, in a byegone generation, wrote 
expressly to the hesitating Governor of Bombay, that “ his 
orders were to be the Governor'^s rules, and not the laws of 
England, which were a heap of nonsense, compiled by a few 
ignorant country gentlemen, who hardly knew how to make 
laws for the good of their own private families, much less for 
the regulating of companies and foreign commerce.” 

Of late, however, things have been wholly changed. The 
smaller moiety of the Parliamentary grant which before was 
expended on English education, has now become the larger. 
And to it ample additions have accrued from various sources. 
To what, then, is this larger sum now devoted ? It is to “ the 
introduction of useful knowledge,” chiefly through the me- 
dium of the English language. One half of the legislative 
enactment is thus carried into execution. But, as to the 
other half, or the introduction of “ religious and moral im- 
provement,” thd Executive has resolved to have nothing to 
do with it. Hence it is that the Government scheme of 
education in India, is a scheme openly, avowedly, and sys- 
tematically to communicate knowledge without religion. 

Now, we have no hesitation in declaring that, if it be one 
main object of Government, — no matter whether for the be- 
nefit of the natives, or its own aggrandisement, — to preserve 
inviolate the political connection of India with Britain, this 
resolution to communicate knowledge without religion is a 
suicidal act. This we declare calmly and deliberately, as our 
unalterable conviction — a conviction founded not on specu- 
lation or theory, but on observation and experiment. We 
declare it, too, in full anticipation of the shouts of idle triumph 
which the statement may elicit from the inveterate enemies 
of all knowledge on the one hand, and the thunders of decla- 
matory abuse from the advocates of mere secular knowledge 
on the other. 

It is idle for men in this land to attempt to cozen us, 
by fine writing, into a belief of at least the harmlessness of 
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knowledge without religion. On this subject there is a grand 
fallacy abroad, which consists in cmfamding the ahetraet witk 
the concrete. That may be superlatively excellent in the for- 
mer state, which may prove superlatively noxious in the 
latter. What more enlivening and beautifying than the 
rays of the sun ! Let these impinge upon a good soil, and 
they become the prolific source of all that is profitable and 
lovely in the vegetable creation. Let the same rays impinge 
on a stagnant marsh, and they become the equally prolific 
source of miasmata, pestilence, and death. So all true knovy 
ledge^ viewed abstractly by itself, must be pronounced good. 
Let it drop on the soil of a sound understanding and an 
honest heart, and it will become the parent of good. But 
let it fall on a perverted understanding and a vitiated heart, 
and the same knowledge may generate much of what is 
wholly mischievous. It is because the understandings of all 
men are by nature darkened, and their hearts by nature 
depraved, — and because no knowledge can savingly en- 
lighten the former or regenerate the latter, save the know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ and Him crucified, brought home by 
the quickening energy of the Holy Spirit ; — it is on this 
account that all other knowledge without religion^ instead of 
a blessing, may prove a curse. Were human nature in a 
state of innocence and holiness, all true knowledge, literary 
or scientific, would be not merely negatively harmless, — it 
might be positively beneficial. But so long as human nature 
is guilty and depraved, such knowledge may become not 
merely negatively useless, — it may prove positively injurious. 
And does not all experience authenticate this conclusion I 
Tn this respect, the advocates of the alleged harmlesenees of 
knowledge without religion, — not we, are the real specula- 
tors. Even if their premises were not often altogether inad- 
missible, what are their conclusions at best but unverified 
theories ? Yea more, in this Christian land, they cannot at 
once subject them to the test of a perfect experiment for the 
purpose of verification ; they cannot at once reduce them to 
])ractice, and so convex t them into the results of tried ex- 
perience. And why ? Because in this land there is such a 
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leaven of the Christian spirit diffused throughout the mass ; 
there is such a tissue of Christian principle interwoven with 
the entire fabric of society ; there is such an atmosphere of 
Christian appliances encompassing like faithful centinels all 
our time-honoured institutions ; — in a word, there is such 
ad accumulation and variety of counteractive influences of 
a moral and religious character, as must, for a season at 
least, neutralize the experiment of communicating know- 
ledge without religion ; and effectually evacuate it of all 
its most dangerous tendencies. 

Hence, of necessity, the utter delusiveness of every appeal • 
which can be addressed to the people of this Christian land, 
as to the presevvt harmlessness of a system of education with- 
out religion ! Those who make the appeal altogether over- 
look the most essential circumstances now alluded to. They 
wholly overlook tho purifying and regulating influences of 
our domestic altars, our social Christian intercourse, and 
our Sabbath religious observances. And because by such 
multiplied extraneous influences the genuine tendencies of 
the experiment must for a time be overborne, they, forsooth, 
pronounce it to be vn itself harmless ! They might as well 
assure us that a doze of helebore must be a very harmless 
draught ; as there have been many cases where those who 
swallowed it escaped unhurt ; — wilfully suppressing tho im- 
portant fact, that to the application of some potent medi- 
cament the patients have been wholly indebted for their 
deliverance from the jaws of death. 

In India, however, there is a fair and open fleld for test- 
ing the non-religious theory of education. The natives have 
no Sabbaths, and no Christian institutions. Among them 
there is no inculcation of vital infuential truth in the family 
circle or in social converse, in the mart of business or in tho 
populai^ assembly. With them there is a multitude of wild 
and scandalous fictions for their creed ; an eternal round of 
unmeaning or revolting ceremonies for their practical reli- 
gion. These fictions and ceremonies can oppose no ade- 
quate resistance to the native tendencies of an enlarged 
cmnmunication of “ useful knowledge without religion. No, 
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Before it they are driven away like dust before the whirl- 
wind. In India, therefore, where there is no atmosphere 
of sufficiently potent counteractive influences, as in this 
Christian land, the experiment may he made with every 
possible advantage in the way of observing and recording 
its efiects. As it may be isolated from all the sun‘ounding 
influences of vital religious truth, its effects may be seen in 
all their directness, and bareness, and nakedness. 

Now, in the metropolis of British India, the experiment 
has actually been tried. It has had more than twenty years 
for its developement. And what have been the fruits ? Of 
these we have seen enough with our own eyes, and heard 
enough with our own ears, to satisfy us that, in the premit 
corrupt state of human nature^ the genuine native tendency of 
any institution, which attains to full maturity in the commu- 
nication of knowledge without religion, is inimical not merely 
to true religion and sound morals, but also to the political 
peace and wellbeing of a community. We hesitate not to 
affirm that every such institution in India will ultimately 
be found, when perhaps it is too late, nothing better than a 
manufactory of infidels as regards all religion — a manufactory 
of rebels^ as regards allegiance to the British (Tovernment. 

In the days of thoughtless literary enthusiasm, we used 
to wonder what the poet could mean when he asked — 

Can knowledge have no hounds, hut must advance 

So far, to make us wish for ignorance ? 

But we have lived to see the day when experience has thrown 
its elucidating comment on the question. And now we re- 
spond : — Yes, knowledge can “ advance so far,” — knowledge 
without religion can “ advance so far, to make us even wish 
for ignorance.” In other lands we have found “ knowledge 
without religion,” in its unthinking selfishness, advocate 
principles which would disorganize society, and plunge it 
into the vortex of anarchy and misrule: We have found 
knowledge without religion,” in its contemptuous prjde, 
eye with disdainful scorn the hapless victims of delusion and 
ignorance. We have found ‘‘ knowledge without religion,” 
in its cruel hard-heartedness, treat with sardonic indiffer- 
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enoe the woes and sufferings of humanity. We have found 
“ knowledge without religion,” in its base ingratitude, re- 
pay the most lavish and unmeasured kindness with malice 
and persecution. We have found “knowledge without reli- 
gion,” in its savage lustfulness, overstep boundaries which 
even poor dumb irrationals seem to respect. We have 
found “ knowledge without religion,” in its quenching of 
generous natural affection, remorselessly trample under foot 
some of the dearest and the tenderest ties which link man 
to man in the domestic circle ; so that it was no uncommon 
ease for a father, who had witnessed and smarted under 
these effects, to bring his child, saying, “ I wish my son to 
learn English, as that may in many ways promote his best 
interests. And if the penalty of so doing must be, that ho 
forsake his ancestorial faith, 1 would rather see him be- 
come a Christian in your institution, however much I would 
deplore the event, than an apostate in the Government Col- 
lege, without any religion at all.” We have found “know- 
ledge without religion,” in its atheistic fanaticism, ravingly 
blaspheme the very God of heaven, in whom “ we live, and 
move, and have our being.” We have found “ knowledge 
without religion,” in its contempt of constituted authority, 
breathe sentiments of rebelliousness, saying, “Wo are very 
much obliged to our foreign rulers for the knowledge which has 
let us into the secret of their weakness and our own strength 
— ^the knowledge which itoust qualify us speedily to get quit 
of them, and undertake the management of our own civil 
and military affairs without their help.” All this, and much 
more, have we found among the legitimate fruits of “ know- 
ledge without religion.” The last of these findings, in par- 
ticular, we once formally offered to the very highest authority 
in the land to substantiate by overwhelming evidence ; in 
order, if possible, to open the eyes of our British rulers to 
the ultimate dangeroumeee of the Government educational 
schemes. After all this, have we not good ground for 
reiterating the declaration, that “ knowledge without reli- 
gion ” may advance so far to make us all wish again for the 
reign of ignorance ! And can it be too frequently impressed 
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upon US that knowledge, like a two-edged sword, can out 
either way, — ^and that every thing depends on the arm which 
wields it ? Can it be too often reiterated, that, in the hands 
of religion, it may, like the touch of Midas, convert all 
things into gold ; but, in the hands of irreligion, may, like 
the head of Medusa, turn them all into stone ? Yes, verily, 
•^knowledge with religion, — knowledge as the handmaid of 
true religion, — is fraught with power to transform the bar- 
ren wilderness of mind into a garden bedecked with reason 
and high intelligence ; but, knowledge without religion, — 
knowledge as the antagonist of religion, — is armed with 
potency to rebarbarize the globe. 

Such being the destructive tendencies of “ knowledge with- 
out religion,” and such the anti-religious character of Govern- 
ment schemes of education in the East, would any one ask, 
Who are at this moment really the truest and the best friends 
of the British Government in India ? May we not with con- 
fident boldness reply, They are the humble mmionaries of the 
Cross ! These come in most opportunely, to fill up the dark 
void which Government itself has created, and which it is 
either unable or unwilling to supply. These come in with the 
softening and hallowing doctrines of Christianity; which, like 
oil poured upon the troubled waters, tend to assuage the 
tumult of anti-religious, anti-social, and anti-loyal turbulence. 
Every convert becomes a steady friend and supporter of the 
present Government; not from mere personal interest or pur- 
blind partiality, but from an enlightened conviction that com- 
pared with the native Hindu or Mahammadan dynasties, it 
has, with all its faults, proved a source of manifold blessings 
to his native land. The missionaries thus labour, and labour 
successfully too, in conciliating the natives to the British sway. 
Indeed, if they had been hired, and sent out on purpose to 
achieve this end, they could not possibly have promoted 
it more effectually than they do at present. And they do it 
from motives the most noble, generous, and disinterested. 
They see men raging against the Lord and his Anointed, — 
hateful and hating one another, — and their language is, As 
patriot citizens of Zion, as loyal subjects of the King of kings, 
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we cannot^ we dare not withhold that sublimer knowledge 
which will restore men to their offended Maker ; and by so 
doing, impart the power and the will to exercise all the reci- 
procities of kindliness and goodwill among their fellows. The 
missionaries see men disaffected to the Government under 
which they are born ; they believe that Government to be, 
on the whole, a blessing to the country, — and their language 
is, As patriot citizens of this earthly kingdom, as loyal sub- 
jects of the Crown of Britain, we cannot, wo dare not with- 
hold that controlling knowledge which, by teaching all to fear 
God, renders it imperative upon them to honour the king 
and all ‘‘the powers that be*” as ‘‘ ordained by God.’' 

The missionaries thus virtually labour to correct the 
blunders of Government, and to save from the ruinous con- 
sequences of its own unenlightened policy. They are in fact 
better friends to the Government than the Government is to 
itself. If the ingenuity of the most malignant foe had been 
at work to devise the most effectual plan for silently, but 
surely, undermining the British power, it could not have con- 
trived any system more thoroughly adapted to such an end, 
than that which Government itself has instituted. The 
more triumphant the missionary cause, the more will the 
evils of the Government system be neutralized and counter- 
acted. The Government plan wouhl accelerate the time 
when India must bo separated from Britain ; the missionary 
scheme would greatly retard the process, and put off the 
time to a greater distance. And thus will it be found, when 
the day arrives in which India is separated from Britain, — 
as arrive it must, — that it has been deferred to a later period, 
just in proportion to the success of the missionary enterprise! 
Come, then, ye political alarmists, and for once view things 
in the light of facts. If ye do, instead of any longer igno- 
rantly vilifying the missionaries as dangerous to the perma- 
nence of your dominion, you must be led to regard them as 
they truly are, your best friends, — friends, who would save 
your empire in spite of yourselves, and transmit it onward 
for ages beyond the time when it must have been lost, if left, 
to the operation of your own reckless policy I 
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Connectod especially with India, there is another objec- 
tion very prevalent among a large class of unreflecting econo- 
mists. “Behold,'” say they, “ behold what numbers constantly 
leave this country in absolute poverty, and return with 
immense fortunes from India ! If India be land of such 
boundless wealth, why come to us who are so poor, for 
money to send men thither ? Why not secure all the pecu- 
niary means required in that region u here these seem most 
to abound ! 

Strange inconsideration ! Suppose India were a land of 
gold ; suppose every one of its inhabitants rich as Croesus: — 
what were that to our purj)()so 'i To whom could we apply I 
It could only bo cither to natives or Europeans. To the 
former, would it be reasonable in the first instance to apply ? 
Surely not. For what is our object ? It is to turn the people 
from dumb idols to serve the living and true Cod. How 
then could we presume to ask men to contribute to the sup- 
port of agents expressly appointed to demolish that scheme 
of religious belief, to wliicli they themselves arc hereditarily 
and passionately attached ! Far more reasonable would it 
be to petition a conscientious Roman Catholic priest to sub- 
scribe for the erection f)f a Frotestant chapel opposite to his 
own, for the express purpose of demonstrating that ho was 
an idolater, — a corrupter of God'’s word and ordinances I 
There would be neither reason nor common sense in such a 
petition. We must first enlighten the minds of those who 
are in darkness ; and after they have been convinced of 
their error and have embraced the truth, we may then, and 
not till then, expect their assistance in support of the new 
faith. This is what we desiderate in behalf of India. W e 
crave the means of sending to its people the message of sal- 
vation ; and when once the knowledge of redemption through 
the blood of Christ has been savingly received, our demands 
at home shall cease. When the number of converts is mul- 
tiplied, they will be able and willing to uphold, extend, and 
perpetuate the means of grace. Those treasures which they 
now lavish on idols and idol-worship, will be poured upon 
the altar of Christian devotednoss. 

Ff 
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Ah to the Europeans who return with great “fortunes,’' it 
seems to bo wholly overlooked, that their being able to revisit 
their native land laden with such spoils, is one of the reasons 
why they usually have so little to spare for charitahle purposes 
abroad ! 1'hither they go purposely to amass wealth. It is 
neither their wish nor intention to make their home there. 
On tlie contrary, they uniformly regard themselves only as 
strangers in a strange land — as temporary sojourners in a 
land of voluntary exile. The uppermost desire of their hearts 
is to return as speedily as possible to their native land ; and 
tluu’<j is a constantly prevailing impression, that any thing 
devote<l to what they may regard as extraneous objects, is 
not a mere pecuniary loss, — ^but a loss entailing the post- 
ponement of the happy day which is to realize the long 
cherished purpose of their hearts, and the chief end of all 
their labours. Another circumstance is greatly overlooked, 
viz., the small number of British residents in India altogether. 
In Calcutta, which contains a larger British population than 
any other Indian city, the entire aggregate does not exceed 
three thomandy — including every sex and age ! Among these 
three thousand there are, exactly in the same way as among 
any similar numbers at home, the unbeliever and the scoffer, 
the careless and the lukewarm. From these, what efficient 
aid could we reasonably expect in diffusing the knowledge of 
salvation, through a crucified Redeemer ? And yet, after 
deducting these from the scanty catalogue, how small a pro- 
portion is left endowed with the enlightened understanding 
and the sanctified heart that would prompt them to the exer- 
cise of Christian benevolence I Of this small proportion, how- 
ever, it must, to their eternal honour be recorded, that they 
are liberal in their contributions to the cause of Christ far 
beyond the ordinary standard at home. Notwithstanding 
the multitude of other local claims, the very last collection 
from a mere handful of people in the Scotch Church, Cal- 
cutta, in behalf of the General Assembly’s Mission, amounted 
to ttco hundred and fifty pounds I And this is only a fair 
ipeoimen of Indo-British liberality. 

But, considering the smallness of the number of con- 
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tributors, how insignificant must the entire sum of their 
contributions— even though more than ordinarily liberal — 
prove ! how inexpressibly disproportionate to the enormous 
extent of the field to be cultivated ! We must then continue 
our appeals to the Christian people of this land, who have 
nwmhers as well as wealth on their side. And in appealing to 
them in behalf of India in particular, there are special claims 
which may and ought to be enforced. Many, we are remind- 
ed, constantly return from India with fortunes ; and we are 
advised to relinquish our call upon the people at home, and 
trust to India itself, — which is so exhaustless in riches, — for 
the means of promoting the missionary enterprise. Now, 
admitting the premises, — and keeping out of view the mon- 
strous incongruity of demanding from heathens the means 
of demolishing heathenism ; or of throwing the entire burden 
on a mere fraction of the British residents, — would not reason 
constrain us to draw a directly opposite conclusion ? If such 
wealth be constantly imported from India into Britain, are 
not the people who are thus benefited bound, in honour 
and in gratitude, to make some small recompense in return ? 
Are they not laid under a debt of obligation which they are 
bound by every principle of an immutable justice, in some 
form or other, to repay ! Oh, it is heart-rending to reflect 
on the coldness, the selfishness and the baseness which would 
in such circumstances refuse to acknowledge the obligation, 
or to cancel any portion of the contracted debt ! Whither 
can we go, throughout this land, without being met at every 
turn with remembrancers of India ? What city or district 
can we enter without being confronted with some monument 
of the temporal benefits derived from India ! On approach- 
ing one of our great cities we behold a superb dwelling-house, 
and ask. Whose is that ! How often is the answer returned, 
“ O, it belongs to such an one who is driving a gainful trade 
with India As we proceed, our eyes are fastened on some 
public edifice which, for architectural beauty, may be the 
pride and the ornament of the city. We ask. What is that ? 
How often is the answer returned, O, it is such or such a 
charitable institution, founded by such an one who made 
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his fortune in India ! Again, as wo travel along the 
highway, our attention is directed — l^re^ to some naturally 
barren spot, which taste and fancy and wealth have trans- 
formed into a villa of surpassing loveliness, — and there^ to 
some magnificent mansion, with its verdant lawns, and noble 
gardens enriched with the products of far distant climes, 
and out-spreading forests which rise in majesty, and crown 
the brows of the neighbouring hills. We ask, Whose are 
these ? How often is the reply, “ O, these belong to this 
one and that, who made their fortunes in India ! ’’ How 
can we help exclaiming, — Is it really so ! Has India been 
drained to adorn our temples of commerce, and swell the 
revenues of our realm ? Has India been drained to bestud 
our cities with establishments for the education of the young 
and the relief of the aged, and open up asylums for our poor 
irrationals? Has India been drained to convert our barren 
knolls into beauteous villas, and spread “ the pomp of groves 
and garniture of fields ’’ over hills and valleys otherwise 
doomed to eternal sterility? Has India been drained to 
pour in the tide of opulence upon our shores ; and by enhanc- 
ing the value of the soil and multiplying the demands for 
its varied produce, to augment incalculably the comforts and 
enjoyments of the general population ? And shall we coldly 
and selfishly and ungratefully refuse to do aught in return 
for ransacked, impoverished India ? Ah, if we do, how can 
we expect to escape those visible retributions in the depar- 
ture of power and the loss of empire, wherewith the God of 
Providence hath ever visited the nations that misimprove 
their privileges, and abuse their solemn trust ? 


We now proceed to advert briefly to the objections of the 
latitvdinarian liheralist. Of these, the form assumed by the 
ihost recent in this country, and especially in India, is, that 
it is an insult to obtrude our religion on the upholders of 
another faith — that as “ every father has the right of 
rearing up his ohil4 in the faith in which he himself con- 
scientiously believes, so, when the missionaries instruct the 
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child in a religion different from his father, they do thereby 
invade the natural right of the parent — and that, moreover, 

it is a high moral offence to disturb the peace of heathen 
families by attempts to communicate our religious knowledge 
to any of their members.'” 

Of the first of these objections the liberalist ought to be 
heartily ashamed ; seeing that in condemning himself, it 
reflects not a little on his pretensions to sanity of judgment. 
For, it surely requires nought beyond the grasp of the most 
juvenile understanding to perceive, that — if it be on our part 
an insult to obtrude, by evidence and argument, our religion, 
which is the religion of heaven itself, on the notice of the 
upholders of another faith — it must be, on his part, an insult 
far more gross, far more inexcusable, to obtrude his new- 
fangled earth-born schemes of policy, economy, and educa- 
tion, on the conscientious upholders of other and far different 
systems. 

The second of the objections, it is at once conceded, is of 
a character much more subtle, plausible, and insinuating. 
In reference to the question of natural right,"” it must 
be candidly acknowledged to be next to impossible to pro- 
pound an argument which can command an universal, or 
even a general, assent. And why ? Because so long as the 
world is agitated amidst conflicting opinions on the subject 
of religion, so long must large classes of men differ as to the 
fundamental principles on which the solution of the ques- 
tion must hinge. Still, there must bo a right and a wrong 
somewhere ; there must be some mode of treating the subject 
in which most reommMe men may be ready to acquiesce. It 
appears to us that at the outset we must pass by that whole 
class of misguided men who consider all religions as alike 
inexpedient and alike false ; since, for them to maintain that 
there are natural rights to teach and support what is pro- 
nounced by themsehes to be inexpedient or fahe^ were too 
ridiculous to be imagined. The question must then rest 
chiefly between those who loosely believe that al/ religions 
are alike expedient and alike pleasing in the sight of Heaven — 
and those who believe that all religions are alike inexpedi^^ 
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and alike duplexing to God save ane^ i. e,^ Christianity. If 
the advocates of the former branch of the alternative could 
establish their position, there would be no great difficulty in 
admitting, that it seemed to be the ordination of Providence 
that the people of every country should inherit a natural 
right to the religious system prevalent amongst them, in the 
same way as they might be said to enjoy a natural right to the 
varied products of their respective soils. But this position 
never has been established to the satisfaction of any number 
of rational and enlightened men. And to proceed without 
farther inquiry to deduce inferences from it as to natural 
rights^ were to build on a baseless assumption — were to 
resort to a plain “ begging of the question.” Widely dif- 
ferent is the case with those who advocate the latter branch 
of the above alternative. They proceed on no assumption 
of the matter in dispute ; they have recourse to no “ begging 
of the question.” The truth of Christianity having been 
demonstrated times and ways without number, to the entire 
satisfaction of thousands and tens of thousands of the most 
rational and enlightened men that ever lived, its adherents 
have, as they think, an indisputable title to proceed on the 
admission of its truth. Believing, therefore, as they do, 
on grounds that have never been invalidated, that Christi- 
anity is truey they are constrained to look upon every other 
religious system as erroneous — dishonourable to God, and 
destructive of the happiness of man. To be more specific : 
— ^they would belie their reason and their conscience, did 
they not, for example, regard Hinduism as a system of error ; 
and, as such, a system which does all that the impotency of 
human contrivance can achieve to undeify the Deity, — all 
that the malice of the “ powers of darkness ” can devise to 
infatuate and ruin man. Accordingly they must deny, ab- 
solutely and without reserve, the existence of any natural 
rigJd^ on the part of any parents, to teach and perpetuate a 
system of falsehood and delusion so loathsome and deadly. In 
a hose general v^ag — agreeably to common parlance^ and not 
in strict propriety of language, — it may be said, that the 
father has a natural right to teach his child religion. In 
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the same way it may be said, that the father has a- natural 
right to command the bodily services of his child. But in 
neither case is the right unlimited. Far otherwise. It is 
subject to a high and solemn responsibility. It is neces- 
sarily confined to things indifferent, to things agreeable, or, 
at least, to things not contrary to the will of God — ^the 
Supreme Lawgiver. Thus, should the father command his 
child to lend him the aid of his bodily services in stealing or 
robbing^ it is plain that he has overstepped his jurisdiction ; 
and even the law of the land would not dismiss the boy as 
guiltless in such a case, on the ground of his acting under 
the father's authority. A father has no natural right to 
issue such a command. And if in his ignorance or folly he 
has done so, it is clear that the command is nugatory ; — it 
is superseded by the contrary command of a higher power. 
If it were not so, God woukL be conferring a natural right 
to violate his own laws — which is nothing short of blas- 
phemy. In like manner, suppose the father to have a 
natural right to teach religion to his child ; it is plain that 
so far as the supposed natural right is concerned, it must be 
expressly confined to the inculcation of what is agreeable or 
at least not contrary to the will of God. Should the father, 
for instance, teach his child that an idol is God, and that 
the idol ought to be worshipped as God, it is palpable that 
he has, in the sight of Heaven, overstepped his jurisdiction. 
He can claim no natural right to teach that which the Great 
Creator hath denounced and prohibited. For who has the 
power of conferring a natural right ? The very expression 
imports that this is the sole and unalienable prerogative 
of the Great Author of Nature. One step more leads to the 
unanswerable query : — Is it possible, is it for a moment to 
be conceived, that the God of Truth, — ^the pure and the holy 
God, who cannot look upon sin but with abhorrence, — could 
have conferred on any of his creatures a natural right to 
inculcate any faith like that of Hinduism, L to impart the 
knowledge of a system of hideous error, — ^that, by so doing. 
He could have enforced, by the sanction of Omniscience 
and the thunders of Omnipotence, the exercise of a privi- 
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lege to insult His own Majesty, to violate His own laws, 
and to cover His subjects with confusion, shame, and ever- 
lasting dismay ? In the solemnity of apostolic language, we 
exclaim, God forbid I*” Pause, then — is our appeal to the 
liberalist — pause, we beseech you, ere, in your ignorant and 
misdirected zeal for the pretended rights of man, you seri- 
ously entertain a sentiment, which, in its principle, is so 
derogatory to the God of heaven, and in its consequences 
so disastrous to the temporal and eternal wellbeing of man. 

As to “ disturbing the peace of heathen families,” what a 
deplorable ignorance docs the objection betray ! — an igno- 
rance unconquerable by any statements which man can sup- 
ply, so long as the heart is unregeaerate. Who knows any 
thing of the corruption of human nature, without being con- 
vinced that it is impossible for the sin-condemning doctrines 
of the Gospel to be promulgated without, in a certain sense 
and to a certain extent, “ disturbing the peace of families,” 
and, it may be, the internal peace of whole kingdoms? 
What mean these emphatic words — “ Think not that I am 
come to send peace on earth ; I am not come to send peace, 
but a sword ; to set a man at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother ? ” — Not — what some 
perverse interpreters would have us to believe, — not that 
He who uttered these words was one whose direct design 
was to put the world in a flame of discord and rebellion ! — 
the whole strain of prophecies forbids the impious thought ; 
the annunciation of angels at the birth of the Messiah for- 
bids it ; the whole life, precepts, and doctrines of the blessed 
Jesus forbid it ; the parting words to his sorrowing disciples 
forbid it ; his very title, and a distinguishing one it is, as 
“ Prince of Peace,” forbids it. What, then, is the meaning 
of these significant words ! They have been, and may Well 
be paraphrased thus : Do not expect that I shall be quietly 
owned and submitted to, or that my religion will be readily 
and peaceably embraced ; for if you do, the event will defeat 
and dimppoini your expectations. Though I was sent to 
refine and civilize mankind, and root out of their nature all 
mtr^ tmocfW, and muchievoxte passions, and to make men 
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ymtie, and eimdeseending in their behaviour, yet, 

through the prevailing degeneracy and corruption of the 
world, I shall prove the oecoMon of strife and discord^ of un- 
nodwral JieaU and animoeitiee^ of violent hatreds and bloody 
maesaeres; and men will, on the account of my religion^ 
break through the bond of nature^ and the strongest ties of 
humanity^ as ^indeed the very end of my coming was, not to 
give peace^ but rather division ; to set a man at variance against 
his father^ and the daughter against her motl^rJ' And how 
fearfully has this solemn forewarning been verified ? How 
often has that very Gospel, — which was “ Heaven’s best gift,” 
and sent expressly “ to bring peace on earth and good-will 
to the children of men,” — been fiercely opposed by the cor- 
ruption of sinful creatures, who constantly mistake its spirit, 
misrepresent its nature, and abuse its blessings ! Ay, and 
how often has it been made the innocent occasion of the shed- 
ding of rivers of human blood ? After this, who need affect 
surprise or evince displeasure at the missionaries on account 
of “ the disturbance of the peace of families ” by the promul- 
gation of the Gospel ? It cannot, however, be too often re- 
peated, that such a painful effect proceeds from no evil design 
on the part of the missionaries ; — from no evil tendency on 
the part of the Gospel. Quite the contrary. It results directly 
and solely from the opposition made by depraved men them- 
selves to, the sin-condemning doctrines of the Cross. These 
doctrines are neither designed nor fitted to produce such 
results. To the evil passions of mankind, which war against 
the salutary restraints of holiness and truth, are these la- 
mentable effects to be attributed. So far, then, as the spirit 
of the Gospel itself is concerned, these effects may be truly 
characterised as collateral and incidental.” But our Saviour 
emphatically foretold, — and all past experience has verified 
the prophecy, — that from the stubborn and prevailing de- 
generacy of mankind, effects like those already described 
must, in the first instance, be exhibited in a greater or less 
degree, wherever the Gospel is faithfully proclaimed. In a 
countiy like Hindustan in particular, where the opposition 
to the spread of the Gospel is so inveterate and so universal. 
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its Buooessfiil iBBue in the oonverBion of any member or mem* 
bers of a family may well be expected to be accompanied 
almost inevitably with the wrath, hatred, and revenge of 
those bigoted relations and friends, trAostf opiniofu and 
praeUees ikep are obliped eoneei&ntwuely to d^ffw. If there 
should be no successful issue, the “ peace of families " would 
not certainly be much disturbed. In this view of the sub- 
ject, “ the disturbance of the peace of families *’ occasioned 
by efiPorts to propagate the Gospel and by the success attend- 
ing these efforts, might reasonably be considered, — so far as 
the proclamation of the Gospel and the establishment of it in 
every family are concerned, — as a certain indication^ however 
undesirable, not a direct necessary resaU, of the completeness 
or universality of the missionary triumph. Must the prime 
agents in the movement be, on that account, supposed to 
r^oiee^ heeanse of the universal disturbance of the peace of 
families t Malevolence or ignorance may mal^e the supposi- 
tion ; but the principal actors themselves will ever be found 
bewailing the blindness and depravity which can convert the 
noblest product ^^fdieaven's boundless love into a source of 
wretchedness to man, and of outrage against heaven's Lord. 

But it is clear that parties who differ so irreooncileably in 
their estimate of the good to be lost or gained by a change 
of reli^on, must ever differ proportionately in their estimate 
of the nature of the attempt to effect that change. The one 
class, vrith their equalizing views on the subject of religion, 
may easily conclude that it is a piece of useless toil, if not 
of wanton mischief^ to disturb the peace of families," by 
any efforts to substitute one form of faith for another which 
is not allowed to possess highe^claims. The other class, 
with their views of the immeasurable superiority of Chris- 
tianity, must reject this latitudinarian conclusion with the 
disinterested zeal of genuine philanthropy. Led to believe 
that the Christian faith is the only true religion—originally 
announced at the dawn of creation — ^gradually developed in 
a magnificent chain of prophecy — and gloriously consum- 
mated in the life, sufferings, and death of the Son of God ; — 
that it is the .only religion which can sublimate and refine 
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human nature ; which can exalt it from earth unto the hea- 
ven of heavens, there to behold, as it were, unveiled, the 
glories of the Great Jehovah; which can cause it to soar 
aloft without bounds or limits to check its swift and resist- 
less movements; and so advance from one glory to another, 
rising higher and higher in infinite progression ; — Led, we 
say, to believe all this, on the ground of overpowering evi- 
dence, must we not infer, that to impart a knowledge of this 
religion is to impart a blessing which no finite mind can 
fully comprehend, — is to bestow a treasure richer far than 
all the wealth of “ Ormus or of Ind Must we not be con- 
vinced that, to convey it in obedience to a divine command, 
is an act of duty to God, paramount to the natural wishes 
of corrupt nature, and to rights which are the veriest fig- 
ments of a depraved imagination ? Must wo not be persuad- 
ed that the bestowing of this sublime enriching knowledge 
is an act of purest, holiest, most god-like benevolence ? And 
must we not, of necessity, conclude that those who actively 
oppose the communication of it — no matter on what pretext 
— do in reality oppose the highest good of their fellow-crea- 
tures ; — that all those who have set on foot the unholy 
crusade, and joined in the insane shout against religious in- 
struction, are, in the sight of Heaven, the bitterest, cruelest 
enemies of the race of man ! 


The next objection to bo noticed is that of the luxuriomly 
wealthy. How often do we hear individuals of this class 
loudly complain of the varied and unceasing demands of 
Christian benevolence ? How often do we hear them char- 
acterise the sums so levied as noxious imposts and odious 
taxes ? How often do we hear them brand those who en- 
gage in levying them as beggars and extortioners ? How 
often do we find them, when hardly pressed, doling out the 
scantiest pittance with a grudge ; or, perhaps, wholly shut- 
ting the mouth of the petitioner, by the silencing answer, 
that “ They ha^ee little or milling to spare ? ” 

Little or nothing to spare ! That you have little or 
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nothing to spare must prove your condemnation, not your 
excuse ! T^^o case is so clear that it must flash on every 
candid mind with the force of a self-evident proposition. 
Let us 6ii)>pose a master to deliver, in loan^ Jim talents to 
one of hiS virrants, saying, Trade with these, and turn them 
tg the best account : — the interest or produce of one of them 
you may reserve for your own maintenance and efficiency, 
as an instrument in my service ; but the interest or produce 
of the other four you must lay out for the improvement of 
my inheritance, after the manner prescribed. Now, what, 
if the servant should prove faithless ; and, — instead of being 
satisfied with the share allotted to himself, — should appro- 
priate the whole of the remainder, with the exception of a 
mere nominal fraction, — expending it all on his own selfish 
gratifications ? In such a case, it is plain, he can have little 
or nothing left which he can allot to his master’s use. But 
would this amount to any justification of his conduct ? Quite 
the reverse. His having nothing to spare for the master'^s 
use, in the circumstances supposed, must prove the very 
ground of having the sentence of condign punishment pro- 
nounced upon him. 

Now, is not this the very counterpart to the case of all 
God’s creatures, who receive certain talents, such as riches 
and other temporal gifts and possessions, to be employed in 
His service ; and who, instead of so employing them, alienate 
the whole, or nearly the whole, to be consumed on their own 
lusts ? Having thus misappropriated the bounties of heaven, 
they can have little or nothing to spare for the advancement 
of the cause of their Divine Master. But will their inability 
to contribute, shelter them in the day of reckoning \ Verily 
it will prove the severest indictment against them in the 
book of God’s remembrance. On them the sentence of con- 
demnation must be pronounced ; — a condemnation founded 
on the grossest dishonesty, and aggravated by the basest 
and blackest ingratitude. 

How similar the cese of our modern luxurious temi>orizers 
to that of the temporizing Jews in the times of old ! The 
Jews were expressly enjoined, in their countless oflerings at 
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the altar of the Lord, to bring the beet and choicest of all 
their substance. Every thing must be perfect in its kind. 
If the offering consisted of sheep, or goats, or bullocks, or 
lambs, they must all be without spot or blemish. The blind, 
or broken, or maimed — the bruised, or crushed, or cut — in 
short, any creature which had any thing superfluous or lack- 
ing in his parts n:ust not be presented tq the Lord. In tho 
latter days of degeneracy how did they endeavour to evade 
God’s ordinance I To refuse to bring any oftering unto 
God’s altar would be to proclaim national atheism. This, 
therefore, they did not venture to do. What then I They 
still kept up tho form. But instead of any longer presenting 
the choicest and the best at God’s altar, they appropriated 
the choicest and the best to themselves. And, in express 
contradiction to the Divine command, the blind, and tho 
lame, and the torn, and the maimed, — in a word, the vilest 
and most worthless, they devoted lo tlie service of Jehovah, 
tho sovereign Proprietor and bountiful Giver of all ! 

Their insulted Maker at last commissions an inspired 
messenger to appear amongst them. How does he deal 
with the apostatizing people ? Does he, assuming the atti- 
tude of soft, bland, fawning, simpering complaisance, thus 
address them: — “ Friends and brethren of the house of 
Israel, these offerings of yours are not exactly what tho law 
seems to require. Still, they are better than nothing. At 
all events, they are an acknowledgment of your obligation 
to serve the Lord. Besides, the law, in its strict letter, 
has for so long a time fallen into desuetude, that many may 
naturally suppose it now to be altered or modified in its 
demands. Though this, however, does not appear to be the 
case ; still, society has now advanced to such a height of 
luxurious refinement, that, to avoid the charge of needless 
singularity, a larger share of substance, it is presumed, may 
be appropriated for your owm use than was at all needful in 
a simpler and less artificial age. If ye were suddenly to 
withdraw from your tables and general establishment what 
was formerly devoted to the altar, and restore it to its 
original destination, ye might be reckoned sanctimonious — 
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over-rigid — morose — austere. Ye might, in this way, dis- 
gust and repel your wealthier neighbours. And, by depriv- 
ing yourselves of the means of reciprocating their visits and 
entertainments, you might lose all your influence over them ; 
and thus weaken and damage the general profession of reli- 
gion in the land. Gradually, however, it would be well, by 
abridging somewhat the expenditure on your own selfish 
enjoyments, to consecrate a larger proportion to the cause 
and service of God ; and thus eventually, and by insensible 
degrees, return to the perfect standard of the law Was 
this the style in which the holy seer addressed a backsliding 
people ? Oh no. Filled with jealousy for the Lord of Hosts, 
and roused into indignation at such barefaced embezzle- 
ment of His peculiar property, he at once launches forth 
in the strain of withering expostulation — “ To offer the 
blind, and the lame, and the sick, is it not evil ? Should I 
accept this at your hand ? saith tho Lord.” As he proceeds 
with his message of stern reproof, he demands, in a tone of 
unearthly vehemence, “ Will a man rob God ? Will a man 
rob God ?” Nor does he stop short here. Personating the 
Almighty, in whose name he spoke, ho descends with the 
tremendous anathema, — Y c are cursed with a curse ; for 
ye have robbed me, even this whole nation.” 

Now, in what essential respect does the conduct of modern 
luxurious professors of the name of Christ differ from that 
of the backsliding Jews of old ? Is it not your Lord’s com- 
mand that ye should honour Him with the best of your sub- 
stance, and with the first-fruits of your increase ! But far 
from obeying tho command, is it not true that ye honour 
yourselves with the best of that substanco which He hath 
given you— that yc luxuriate yourselvc^s with the first-fruits 
of that increase which He hath bestowed ? Instead of 
studying how little ye can well expend on yourselves, and 
how much ye can devote to the cause of heaven, is it not 
your chiefest care and concern to study how much ye can 
expend on yourselves, and how little on the cause of heaven ! 
Ye scale the mountains and traverse the forest ; turn the 
dry land into water-courses, and deepen or divert the chan- 
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nels of rivers ; plunge into the depths of ocean, and pierce 
into the caverns of the earth ; brave the rigours of the frigid, 
and the fervours of the torrid zone ; — in a word, ye lay 
every province of nature, every element and every clime, 
under contribution ! And all, for what ? That ye may 
have more abundant means of advancing the glory and 
honour of your Creator, Preserver, and Redeemer ? Oh, no. 
For what then ? Let those magnificent mansions, which ye 
build for your own habitations, while the temple of the 
Lord Kes waste in this and in other lands; — mansions, 
gamii^i©^! with the richest products of nature and of art, 
and replenished with vessels and ornaments of silver, and 
of gold, and of stones most precious : — let those splendid 
robes of scarlet, and of purple, and of fine linen, sparkling 
with the pearls and jewels of tropical climes : — let those 
viands and delicacies, transported to your tables from every 
distant shore : — let those voluptuous couches that roll, pen- 
dulous, along the streets, bedizened with equipage of every 
hue and colour : — in a word, let those immense establish- 
ments, with their manifold appurtenances for securing that 
carnal self-indulgence, which all who name the name of 
Jesus are bound to abandon — and those skilfully contrived 
expedients for heightening the enjoyment of objects which 
they are commanded not to love, — and those varied appli- 
ances for pampering desires, tastes, and appetites, which 
they are solemnly enjoined to crucify : — Let all these furnish 
the confounding reply, “ The earth is mine,"” saith the Lord, 
“ and the fulness thereof.’’ “ No,” say the luxurious pro- 
fessors by their conduct, “ the earth is ours, and the fulness 
thereof.” “ The silver is mine, and the gold is mine,” saith 
the Lord, “and the cattle on a thousand hills.” “ No,” 
say the luxurious professors by their conduct, “ the silver 
is ours, and the gold is ours ; and ours is the cattle on a 
thousand hills.” “ The bread you eat, and the raiment 
wherewith ye are clothed, and all other temporal posses- 
sions, are mine,” saith the Lord, — “ to you they are lent in 
trust, to be improved in my service, and restored to me on 
ray return, with a large revenue of increase; — occupy till I 
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come.” “ No,” reply the luxurious professors by their con- 
duct, all these things are our own ; — and having a right 
to do with our own as we will, we shall not occupy them in 
Thy service ; nor expend them for the promotion of Thy 
glory. Our wish and will is to devote them to the advance- 
ment of our own ends, our own glory and honour, our own 
comfort and gratification.” And true to their impious and 
rebellious purpose, do not these luxurious professors — pro- 
fessors of the faith of Him, who, “though He was rich, yet 
for their sakes became poor, that they through his poverty 
might become rich” — throw their all into the channels of 
self-pleasing and self-aggrandizement ? Yea, and when they 
cannot soar so high as they would, is it not their unwearied 
study to soar as high as they can ? In this unholy emulation 
and rivalry, does not every lower grade in society struggle 
hard to press upwards and reach the position of the next 
higher in the ascending scale ? In spite of their own denun- 
ciations of “ a levelling equality,” are they not thus, in spirit 
and design, the most perfect levellers — labouring, though 
not in a downward, but in an upward direction, — labouring 
with might and main to establish one grand and universal 
system of equality ? And having thus exhausted the best of 
what they possess in ministering to their own covetousness, 
pride, and luxury, what can they have left for the service of 
the Great God, the bountiful Giver of all 1 — What, but the 
most wretched and pitiable remnant, — the very refuse and 
offscourings of those very possessions which are exclusively 
the gift of heaven ? When, therefore, at the call of Christian 
benevolence, or from dread of the rack of stout and sturdy 
importunity, they bring a miserable fraction of this most 
miserable remnant to the service of their God and Saviour, 
what is this but in spirit and in letter to emulate the repro- 
bated conduct of the Jews of old ? And were a special mes- 
senger from the Lord of Hosts — ^another I$aiah or Malachi 
— to rise up amongst us : — were the voice of inspiration 
once more to break upon our ears, in what accents might 
we expect it to address us ! — in accents, surely, that might 
wring confessions from the very stones, if not from awakened 
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guilty consciences ! While contrasting your wretched offer- 
ings, ye luxurious professors ! in the cause of true godli- 
ness and benevolence, with your profuse oblations at tlie 
shrine of worldly conformity, with what stunning effect 
might the Prophet exclaim, “ To bring the blind and the 
sick, and the torn ^nd the maimed, — to bring the useless 
and the worthless, the very refuse and offscourings, to the 
altar and treasury of the Lord, is it not evil ? — is it not 
evil ! Shall I accept this at your hands f saith the Lord. 
Bring me no more such vain oblations ; such offering is an 
abomination to me ; the calling of assemblies I cannot away 
with ; it is iniquity, even the solemn meeting.’’ As his soul 
kindled at the aggravated insolence and contempt of such 
conduct towards the Majesty of heaven, with what thrilling 
power might he cry out, “ Will a man rob God ? — will a man 
rob God !” And, ere the quailing spirit had time to breathe, 
hark ! down might come the thunderbolt of denunciation, 
‘‘Ye are cursed with a curse ; for ye have robbed me, even 
this whole nation.” 


Somewhat similar in words, but very different in spirit, is 
the objection of the hvmhle pious poor. They do tell us, and 
they tell us truly, that they hare little or nothing to spare. 
Earning with difficulty the bare necessaries of life, they often 
can have little or nothing superabounding for the missionary 
or any other great cause. Their , largest contribution may 
appear to their own eye so very minute, compared with the 
magnitude of the object prosecuted, that they are very apt 
to deem it presumption, if not a mockery of heaven, to pre- 
sent it. Now, these must be reminded that, with a just and 
gracious Gted, they shall be accepted for what they have, — 
not for what they have not. They must be reminded that a 
peculiar blessing from on high accompanies the free-will offer- 
ing of faith, however insignificant. They must be reminded 
of the case of the poor widow who came and threw into the 
treasury two mUeSy which make a farthing ; and of the empha- 
tic commendation of the blessed Redeemer, who called His 

Gg 
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disciples, and said unto them, “ Verily I say unto you, that 
this poor widow hath cast more in than all they which have 
cast into the treasury : for all they did cast in of their abun- 
dance, but she of her want did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living.'' They must be reminded that the greatest 
magnitudes consist of an aggregation of littles. What more 
minute and apparently useless than one or two particles of 
dust? Yet, such particles sufficiently multiplied may con- 
stitute a mountain or a globe ! When from the effect of a 
long-continued drought the earth is dried and parched, — 
all nature droops and languishes, — what more minute and 
apparently more useless than one or two drops of rain ? Yet 
such drops sufficiently multiplied, may constitute a shower 
which will refresh the chafed ground, and cause it to bud 
and blossom with surpassing luxuriance ! When hundreds 
of millions are to be turned from darkness to light, and from 
the power of Satan unto the living God, what more minute 
and apparently more inadequate than one or two mites from 
the humble poor ? Yet several of these mites united may 
purchase a Bible ; that Bible may speed its way across the 
ocean to foreign shores ; and there, falling into the hands 
of a heathen, may, through the efficacy of the Holy Spirit, 
convert a soul to God. Yea more, such mites sufficiently 
multiplied, may help to send forth a herald of the Cross to 
proclaim the message of salvation to thousands “ dead in 
trespasses and in sins/' And if, oh ye humble poor ! if a 
Bible purchased, or a Christian ambassador partly sent 
through the aid of your accumulated mites, w'hen accompa- 
nied by the sweet incense of your prayers, prove instrumen- 
tal in bringing one soul to the cross of Christ, — the fact may 
be unnoticed by men, it may be unknown to yourselves, — 
but rest assured that the fact shall be recorded, and your 
names jshall be registered in the annals of eternity. Oh 
yes ! The kings and great men of the earth rear the sculp- 
tured statue and the stately monument, in the vain hope 
of transmitting their names with reverence to succeeding 
generations. And yet the sculptured statue and the stately 
^ monument do crumble into decay, and must finally be burnt 
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up with the general wreck of dissolving nature. But he who 
hath been privileged, directly or indirectly, to bring one 
soul to the cross of Christ, hath reared a far more enduring 
monument ; — a monument which shall outlast all time» and 
survive the wreck and ruin of a thousand worlds ; — a trophy 
which is destined to bloom and flourish in immortal youth 
in the climes of immortality ; — and which will perpetuate 
the remembrance of him who raised it through the boundless 
duration of eternal ages I 


It were useless to rehearse the many frivolous pretences 
put forth by narrow- minded theorists^ in order to evade the 
obligation of supporting the missionary enterprise, — such as 
that “ without the aid of miracles the world cannot be con- 
verted, and they must withhold their co-operation till these 
arc bestowed,'''^ — that is, till such time as their co-operation 
may not bo needed ! To all who shelter themselves behind 
this or similar subterfuges, we can only apply the remark of 
the author of the Natural History of Enthusiasm : — “ Who- 
ever,’’ says he, “ on the plea of hypothetical anticipations (or 
hypothetical reasonings), sneaks away from the post of Chris- 
tain duty, must be regarded as possessed of no common sense, 
or no human sympathies. Even if it could he shown on the 
strongest grounds of prohahility^ that we may expect a Divine 
interposition to-morrow^ such as should supersede our labours ; 
still it remains certain^ that to-day the work of preaching the 
Gospel is the duty of all who call themselves the disciples of 
Christ.'^'' 

The only objection of an hypothetical nature which at pre- 
sent is at all likely practically to influence the minds of any 
proportion of the professing friends and disciples of the 
Lord Jesus, is that arising from the anticipated destiny of the 
Jewish people. It is now all but universally believed, on the 
clearest testimony of Scripture, that God has marvellous 
things in store for the renmant of the seed of Abraham v — 
and that their call and restoration to the land of their fathers 
is, in some way or other, to be inseparably linked with the 
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bringing in of the fulness of the Gentiles.*” Hence the strange- 
ly inconsequential inference of many, that all measures for 
the evangelization of the heathen world ought to be suspend- 
ed till such time as the Jews, whether by ordinary or mira- 
culous means, are reinvested with their long-lost privileges ! 
Do these allow themselves to consider, that if their inference 
he valid now^ it mvM lyave been equally so during the primitive 
ages ? — and that the apostles and their successors^ instead of pro- 
daiming the unsearchable riches of Christ to all heathen nations^ 
ought to have suspended their evangelistic operations till the Jews^ 
who in their time had been “ cast off^ should be reinstated in 
that national relatimship from which they had '‘^fallen away T'" 
Far different has been the conduct of those in every age who 
have resolved to study the dispensations of the Almighty in 
their entireness of mutual bearing and connection ; and who 
have resolved to embrace the whole, and not a mere frag- 
ment, of revealed duty. Hear the strain in which one of the 
wisest, most acute, and most sagacious of Christian men 
embodies his convictions on the subject of the ultimate con- 
version of God’s ancient people, and its influence on the 
conversion of the Gentile nations : — “ Every view,” says he, 
“ that we have thus taken of the great question respecting 
the future prevalence of the Gospel, — while it admonishes of 
the high importance of equal prudence and zeal in the means 
which are employed for its propagation, — serves also, blessed 
be God ! to establish our confidence in its ultimate and uni- 
versal dominion. At what period, or by what particular 
means, whether ordinary or miraculous, tho Divine Being 
may be pleased to accomplish the conversion of His ancient 
and peculiar people, it belongs not to us to judge. But it is 
impossible not to anticipate the influence of their conversion 
— at whatever time it may take place — in hastening that 
happy time when the spiritual kingdom of the Messiah shall 
extend over the uttermost parts of the earth. Even the 
present condition of the Jews, regarded as the fulfilment of 
prophecy, — their continued existence as a separate people, 
after having been dispersed for more than seventeen hundred 
years among all nations, — affords one of the strongest argu- 
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ments that can be addressed to a reflecting mind, for the 
Divine mission of the Saviour of the world, and, consequently, 
for the ultimate triumph of His Church on earth. But what 
additional overpowering evidence of Divine truth will it 
afford to all other nations, to behold the fulfilment of those 
prophecies which relate to the future greatness of this long- 
despised and long-neglected race ? When the Messiah shall 
at length manifest himself as the glory of his people Israel, 
— when his outstretched arm shall bo visible to every eye, 
in all the splendour of their re-establishment in the abode 
of their fathers, — when the Sun of Righteousness shall again 
rise upon that land in which the redemption of men was 
accomplished, — when the rays of that divine glory which, to 
the outward eye, seemed to be eclipsed on Mount Calvary, 
shall yet visibly illumine that scene of former humiliation 
and suffering, — it cannot surely be too much to expect that 
the Gentiles shall every where come to His light, and all the 
kings of the earth to the brightness of His rising. The know- 
ledge of the Lord shall then speedily cover the earth, and 
there shall be no longer any thing to hurt or destroy among 
men.” But did he who thus expressed himself with such 
emphasis and eloquence, relative to the restoration of the 
Jews, and i^s influence on the surrounding nations, deem it 
incompatible with his conviction on this head, to engage in 
any exertions in behalf of the Gentile world ? He had not 
so learnt his Bible. No ! With equal force and truth does 
he proceed, saying, “ One Christian duty does not supersede 
another. If we he neglectful of the means hy which God puts 
it in our power to advance the interest of all^ or any^ who par- 
take of our common nature^ we are unquestionably answerable 
for such neglect. While we are commanded to ‘ do good to 
all men,’ we are commanded to do it ‘ as we have opportu- 
nity.’ Our opportunity is the criterion of our obligation — 
both of the strength of the obligation itself, and of the sphere 
within which we are called to labour for its fulfilment.” 
Again, — “ while we anticipate this glorious result” (the happy 
time when the knowlo<lge of the Lord shall universally pre- 
vail), “ let us also respect and honour, as it becomes us. 
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whatever labour may, under God, be conducive to the gra- 
dual accomplishment of his glorious purpose. We shall, in 
this way, have the honour to accord and co-operate with the 
gracious purpose of heaven, in behalf of our fallen race ; and 
sh^ll at length receive, through Divine grace, the glorious 
recompense of those who, in consequence of their turning 
^ many to righteousness, shall shine as stars for ever and 
ever/ ” 

The author of these remarks was not a man of mere words. 
Casting his eyes over the heathen world, he soon beheld a 
door great and effectual opened, in the good providence of 
God, for the spread of the Gospel among the millions of 
idolatrous India. Seizing so favourable an “ opportunity’^ as 
“ the criterion of his own obligation,*" he laboured to awaken 
the Church, of which he was so bright an ornament, to a due 
sense of her responsibility. Nor did he labour in vain. If 
that great and good man — the venerated father and founder 
of theChurch of Scotland*'sIndia Mission — ^had only been alive 
this day, how would his spirit have been stirred up to bless 
and magnify the name of the Lord, for the cheering success of 
that mighty enterprise which he was privileged as the hon- 
oured instrument to originate ! But, while thus rejoicing at 
the progress of the Gospel among the Gentiles, would he look 
askance at those measures which contemplate, under God. 
the conversion of the Jews! No ; his capacious mind would 
view 6otA objects as indy two departments of one grand ecwngc' 
lizing process ; and his philanthropic heart would rejoice the 
more at the twofold prospect of speedily realizing the glori- 
ous era when both J ews and Gentiles shall be gathered into 
one fold, under the Great Shepherd. And were we all thus 
to rejoice before the Lord, would we not be treading in the 
footsteps of St Paul ? While he protested that his “ heart’s 
desire and prayer to God was, that Israel might be saved ; ” 
and while he laboured beyond measure, '' if by any means he 
might save some of them,’’ — did he not exult in “magnifying 
his office” as “ the Apostle of the Gentiles ? ” If, then, we 
possess aught of his spirit, must we not banish all delusive 
theories, and at once exclaiui, “ Woe be unto us if we preach 
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not the Gospel according to the opportunity presented to us, 
whether to J ew, or Greek, Barbazian, Scythian, bond or free ! ^ 
In the genuine spirit of sectarianism, those who would defer 
any efforts to convert the Gentile nations till the restoration 
of 6o<rs ancient people, ring the changes incessantly on one 
or two isolated texts. And not only so, but like all other sec- 
tarists, they quite consistently separate even these texts from 
the context ! Look, for example, at the celebrated passages 
in the eleventh chapter of the Romans, — Now, if the fall of 
them be the riches of the world, and the diminishing of them 
the riches of the Gentiles, how much more their fulness 
— ‘‘ If the casting away of them be the reconciling of the 
world, what shall the receiving of them be but life from the 
dead!^ In perpetually quoting these words, — which do 
assuredly imply that the future recall of the Jews will be a 
prolific source of revival, enlargement, and blessing to the 
Gentile Churches beyond any former precedent, how seldom 
is attention directed to the words immediately preceding i But 
these words are very significant. Have they stumbled that 
they should fall !’* asks the apostle, “ God forbid ; but rather 
through their fall salvation is come unto the Gentiles te pro- 
voke them to jealousy!' Again, I speak to you Gentiles, if, 
by any means, I may provoke to emulation them which are my 
flesh.'' Once more, blindness in part is happened to Israel 
tin the jnlneee of the Gentilee he brought in!' These remark- 
able words, in the opinion of the soundest and most recent 
commentators, such as Hodges, Haldane, &c., do clearly 
imply that, “ as the result and design of the rejection of the 
Jews was the salvation of the Gentiles, so the conversion of 
the latter was designed to bring about the conversion of the 
former. The Gentiles are saved to provoke the Jews to jea- 
lousy; that is, this is one of the benevolent purposes which God 
designed to accomplish by that event.’' Again, the J ews will 
be excited, by seeing God’s favour to the Gentiles, to reflect on 
their own fallen condition, and to desire to possess the same 
advantagi^. When the Jews can no longer hide from them- 
srives that the God of their fathers is among the nations 
whom they abhor, they will be led to consider their ways, and 
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brought again into the fold of Israel.'^ Once more, when it is 
said that the partial blindness of the Jews is to continue until 
the conversion of the fulness of the Gentiles, ^ it does not 
necessarily imply that all the Gentiles are thus to be brought 
in before the conversion of the Jews occurs ; but, that this 
latter event is not to take place until a great multitude 
of the Gentiles have entered into the kingdom of Christ.*^ 
It is a consolation that the Jews arc under no exclusion 
that forbids the preaching of the Gospel to them, and using 
every effort for their conversion. Though the national re- 
jection will continue till the appointed time, yet individuals 
from among them may at any time be brought to the know- 
ledge of God. The blindness of the Jews will yet cease, 
not only as to individuals, but as to the body. It is not 
stated at what time this will happen ; but it is connected 
with the fulness or accession of the Gentiles to the body of 
Christ.’^ “The rejection of the Jews was not intended to 
result in their being finally cast away, but to secure the 
more rapid progress of the Gospel among the heathen, in 
order tnat their conversion might react upon the Jews, and 
be the means of bringing all at last to the fold of the Re- 
deemer.” From all this, what is the legitimate inference ? 
If, from the passages quoted, it appear indisputable that the 
full enrichment and blessedness of the Gentiles must follow 
the complete restoration of the Jews, — is it not equally 
indisputable that a nery general and extensive calling of the 
former must •precede the national conversion of the latter^ and 
be overruled as one of the leading providential instruments in 
realizing so glorious an event f Now, as no calling of the 
Gentiles has yet occurred that will adequately answer to the 
comprehensive phraseology of Scripture, — and as without a 
more extended call of the latter than has yet been wit- 
nessed, the full blessedness of the former cannot be consum- 
mated, — those who long and labour most strenuously for the 
restoration of ancient Israel, should long and labour with 
equal ardour for the promulgation of the Gospel among all 
Gentile nations. And, since the fulness of the Gentiles 
cannot be expected without the antecedent fulness of Israel, 
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it becomes those who long and labour for the salvation of 
the former, to long and labour, as far as in them lies, for the 
effectual national conversion of the latter. In a word, it 
well befits aJl who love the Saviour and tho souls of men, in 
imitation of apostolic example, to use all diligence towards 
bringing in the fulness both of Jews and Gentiles, that the 
blessed era may be hastened, when both shall centre in one 
holy brotherhood. 

So much for legitimate deduction from the language of 
Scripture. What light, if any, do existing appearances throw 
upon the subject 2 Ignorant of the experience of others, 
wo shall simply record our own. About nine years ago, it 
was our privilege to act as a member of a small committee 
in Calcutta for the spread of the Gospel among the Jews. 
The number in that metropolis is but small, — averaging 
about two hundred families. They fluctuate exceedingly ; 
being chiefly strangers engaged in commerce from other 
parts of India — ^the Eastern Archipelago, and the Arabian 
Gulph. It was soon very palpable that one of the chief 
obstacles to the reception of Christianity was, the present 
condition of the heathen nations. In substance did these 
Oriental Jews constantly express themselves, — You say 
that Christianity is the only true religion, and that it w^as 
destined co pervade the whole world. It is now eighteen hun- 
dred years since its first promulgation. Individuals of our 
nation are scattered over all quarters of the globe. Every 
where we find ourselves confronted by a mass of Pagan ido- 
latry. Christianity is thus shut up within a narrow corner 
of the earth. If it were, as you allege, the true religion, 
and destined to be universal, this could not be. Christianity, 
therefore, cannot be the true religion, — its alleged preten- 
sions to universality being wholly baseless. We must, there- 
fore, still cleave to tho law of Moses.” fmoh being tho 
strong hostile impression on the Jewish mind in Eastern 
Asia, does it require any argument to prove what a power- 
ful effect would be produced upon it by a general breaking 
down of the surrounding idolatries of the Gentile nations, 
and a general progress towards the reception of Christianity 
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instead ! Would not such a general result, at least neutral- 
ize, if not annihilnto. the staggering objection from the pre- 
sent limited extension of the religion of Jesus, and the con- 
sequent almost universal dominion of heathenish worship ? 
Would not the spreading progress of Christianity stir up 
the inmost soul of the Jew, to surmise that this abhorred 
faith might, after all, prove to be the true religion, seeing 
that it tJireatened to become universal ? Would not the 
signal reformation, in the external manners and customs, 
of converts from a degrading superstition, and the palpable 
amelioration in their outward temporal estate, still farther 
tend to impress the scattered remnant of Israel with a sense 
of the power and excellency of the Christian faith ? Would 
they not, from those and other causes, be more mellowed 
and softened towards a candid if not favourable entertain- 
ment of the message of the great salvation ? And if, while 
numbers were thus every where awakening to serious reflec- 
tion and penitent confession, Jehovah did make bare His 
holy arm, and restore them, as a body, to the land of their 
fathers, — who does not perceive how mightily such a mar- 
vellous event would be calculated to arrest the attention, 
arouse the inquiries, impress the understandings and the 
hearts of all in every land, among whom a knowledge of 
God’s dealings with his peculiar people had been previously 
diffused t Who docs not perceive, how in this way, tho 
prevmis call of multitudes from among all the Gentile 
nations would “ provoke the Jews to jealousy,” — leading to 
their general conversion and national restoration I — and 
how such general conversion and national restoration must 
inevitably react upon the nations, so as to lead to the 
bringing in of their fulness ^ If, then, the Word of God 
and existing facts seem to conspire in pointing this out as 
the probable order of events, how unwise, how antiscriptural, 
to suspend for a moment the present efforts to evangelize 
the Gentiles ! — those efforts, the success of which, with the 
Divine blessing, not only insures tho rescue of m}riads of 
immortal souls from perdition, but seems destined, in tho 
providence of God, to prove eminently instrumental towards 
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the future restoration of the house of Israel ! — those efforts, 
the success of i^hich is thus designed to hasten on the pre- 
dicted period which shall witness the incorporation and 
integration of both Jews and Gentiles in the bosom of one 
visible universal Church ! 


The form which the favourite objection of the merely 
notmnal or sincere hut weak-i.Anded professor xxswdMy assumes 
is as follows : — “ Why talk to us so much about lieathenism 
abroad ? Have toe mt enough of heathens in Scotland and 
England^ without crossing oceans and continents to find them f 
Labour^ therefore^ by all means^ to convert those AT HOME first ; 
charity begins at home ; and then^ but not till then^ will it he 
time to turn your attention to those abroad y* 

It is a matter of simple and notorious fact that this most 
trite of all objections is advanced by many whose w^liolo tone 
and demeanour incoiitestibly prove, that by them it is em- 
ployed merely as a convenient mask under which to evade 
the calls of Christian benevolence, and throw ridicule on 
the subject of conversion altogether. These do assume the 
Christian name ; and could not, therefore, without forfeiting 
the very shadow of a title to it, openly asperse one of the 
fundamental duties of their faith. But though Christians 
in name, they are in reality unbelievers or infidels in heart. 
Their adopting this particular form of objection is designed 
to convey the impression, that they have some concern for 
the maintenance of their faith, and some interest in the 
spiritual welfare of their fellow-men ; — only, at present, the 
sphere of benevolence ought to be contracted. It is designed 
to be implied that the destitute condition of their brethren 
at home has claims on tlieir sympathy, and that they are 
willing to do something to promote their conversion. And 
were these once turned to the Lord, it is even designed to 
be insinuated that the case of the heathen abroad might 
then demand serious consideration. 

All the while, however, there may bo nothing farther from 
their heart than a vital interest either in the conversion of 
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heathen at home or heathen at a distance. Never, never 
would they 9ponianeomly ori^ate any movement for the 
attainment of either object. So far from this, when fairly 
and downrightly caught on their own ground, they too often 
prove the utter hollowness of all their pretensions. Set 
on foot an enlarged scheme of Christian philanthropy for 
home. In some Highland glen or city lane, which, — from 
long neglect, has been allowed to run into a wilderness of 
heathenism, — ^propose to erect a fabric for the assembling of 
the people, with a view to their instruction in the know- 
ledge of salvation and ultimate conversion to God. Go to 
the more wealthy of those who pray to be excused from con- 
tributing to foreign missions on the ground stated in the 
present objection. If hmest in their profession, will they 
not rejoiced to have it in their power to give substantial proof 
of their sincerity, — seeing that you design to accomplish the 
wry object^ and the only one^ which they acknowledge to be 
at present legitimate ! Most undoubtedly ! Go, then, and 
apply to them for help, — ^go confidently, and appeal to their 
own avowed principles. Ah ! but they were not prepared to 
be taken so smartly at their word ! They were not prepared 
to have the sincerity of their profession put to so direct^ and 
practical^ and substantial a test ! Hence, they receive your 
application coldly. They stammer and stagger in their 
utterances. They hesitate and inquire, and inquire and 
hesitate again. At length they contrive to slide away 
from their oripnal ground altogether. Still, they do not 
quarrel with your object. Oh, no ! The object they allow is 
excellent, and they highly approve of it. But their mind is 
now somewhat changed on the subject of means for its at- 
tainment. They do not now think that the building of a 
Church, or the preaching of the Gospel to the adult and the 
aged, is the best method. They are disposed to conclude 
that the object could be best accomplished by directing your 
attention to the young. They advise you, therefore, as the 
real friends of intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment, to abandon your present scheme, and institute an- 
other exclusively directed to the cultivation of the youthful 
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mind. And, in this case, they assure you, — ^in order to 
maintain an outward show of consistency, — that you may 
depend on their cordial and liberal support. 

Well, time rolls on; and, in the flux of circumstances, it 
is in your power to propose the erection of an educational 
seminary in the same locality as that of the intended church. 
You now go with a doubly assured confidence to the pro- 
fessed friends of youthful improvement. But, to your amaze- 
ment and surprise, you find your reception as cold as ever. 
What ! — Do they now disapprove of their own selected and 
favourite scheme ? By no means, — if you trust to their mere 
profession. Such disapprobation will not in words be avowed. 
What then? Why, there are many drawbacks and diffi- 
culties in the way. The calls for charitable purposes, at all 
times so many, of late, in particular, have become so mul- 
tiplied, that they cannot all be attended to. Besides, the 
time of your application has been unhappily chosen. They 
have been newly drained by extra expenses — in building 
houses or improving farms, in supporting public measures 
or helping needy friends, in educating a growing family or 
settling them in the world. Farther still ; — the season has 
been unfavourable ; the produce of the field is deficient ; 
money is scarce ; and, to crown all, the poor are crying for 
mecU. “ And would you,’’ ask they, in a tone of impassioned 
earnestness, and in the language of an appeal which they 
hope to be resistless, “ would you have us, by contributing 
at present to your foreign schemes, to roh the poor of bread 

With men who can be guilty of all this . shifting and 
shuffling, it is in vain to argue. It is in vain to tell them 
that all this pleading is but a tissue of wretched sophistry 
and flimsy evasion. . To begin with the climax of the address, 
expressive of such earnest concern for the welfare of the 
poor, — ^their words seem warm and tender ; but, to the eye 
of Onmiscience, the heart may be cold as Polar ice, and hard 
as the nether mill-stone. Such Icmguage is too frequently 
uttered only in the spirit of the traitor-disciple, who seemed 
to sympathize so intensely with the poor, that he thought 
all wasted which did not go directly to the relief of their 
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temporal wants. — “ Not that he cared for the poor ; but 
because he had the bag, and bare what was put therein.” 
That this is no misrepresentation of the spirit by which the 
present class of objectors is actuated, their actions too often 
testify. Their private voluntary liberalities may be so very 
stinted, that they draw down upon themselves a compulsory 
legal assessment. They then talk of being ground to the 
dust ; and complain of the poor as an insupportable burden, 
— to get quit of which they would not sorely regret a visi- 
tation of the plague or of the pestilence. 

It is in vain to tell them that by their refusing to assist 
in planting and upliolding the church and the school, the} 
are augmenting the evil complained of a hundredfold. It ife 
in vain to tell them how the experience of all ages tends t( 
prove that ignorance, indolence, and profligacy, follow dost 
in the rear of a destitution of the regular means of moral and 
religious instruction. It is in vain to tell them how igno- 
rance, indolence, and profligacy, ever have been the fruitful 
parents of penury and want. It is in vain to tell them that 
the royal road towards reducing the number of the poor and 
the needy to the lowest minimum ^ — consistent with the im- 
perfections of a probationary state, — is vigorously to estab- 
lish the means of conveying moral and religious instruction 
to the entire mass of the population. It is in vain to appeal 
to the resistless inference, that they who withhold their mite 
from the planting of a church or school where it is really need- 
ed, are only hoarding it up to be drawn forth with double, 
triple, or decuple interest, into the exhausting receiver of a 
clamant poverty, — while, at the same time, they are deeply 
responsible before God for entailing, by their accursed ava- 
rice, on thousands around, all that reckless ignorance and 
brazen hardihood of profligacy which never fail to issue in de- 
moralization, impoverishment, and death. And if an appeal, 
founded on the all-engrossing interests of time, will fail to 
move, — ^liow idle is it to appeal to higher motives deduced 
from the economy of grace \ We might as well expect to sow 
the wind, and reap the whirlwind, as to obviate the foolish 
cavils, expose the glaring inconsistencies, convince the under- 
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standings, or open the hearts of those whose absorbing world* 
liness renders them, in such matters, argwmelut-pvoof. With 
such individuals we must at once go to the root of the disease. 
We must calmly, affectionately, yet faithfully address them, 
saying, “ Miserable, self-blinded, infatuated men ! ye know 
not the plague of your own hearts, — and that is the reason of 
all your apathy and selfishness and inconsistency. Y e advise 
us to abandon the heathen abroad, and begin with the hea- 
then at home. Would that ye were led to act in accordance 
with your own counsel ! Charity, you say, begins at home. 
Would that it were exercised where it is most required ! 
There is a boundless world of heathenism abroad ; and there 
is, alas, a world of heathenism around you at home. But 
there is another world of heathenism much nearer home 
than either the wilds of Paganism, or the wastes of city 
lanes and rural parishes. That other world, as an eloquent 
writer has in substance remarked, you constantly carry about 
with you : — it is ‘ the little world of heathenism in your own 
heart Would then that in its most pungent, and in your 
case, most appropriate sense, you did begin at home — at the 
home of your own hearts ! Would that ye laboured to 
extirpate the heathenism thence ! And if, through God’s 
blessing, ye succeeded, we venture to predict that all your 
views about heathenism, whether around you or at a distance 
— and all your views of duty regarding it would at once be 
completely changed. After that, not one appeal would be 
needed to enlist your most devoted services in the missionary 
cause. In a word, your own conversion to God would at 
once lead you with intensest fervour to long, and pray, and 
labour after the conversion of the whole world of heathens 
whether at home or abroad.’’ For if there be one axiom 
more indisputable than another in Christian economics, it 
is this : — the man whose soul is largely fraught with the 
hw of Christy can entertain no objections^ and can stand in 
^ed of no argumerd to convince him of the duly and obligation 
of propagating the Gospel throughout the worlds Indeed, so 
absolutely indisputable is this, that the moment a professing 
believer whispers a suspicion on the subject, there is reason 
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to doubt whether he has any faith at all ; or, if he has, 
there is reason to conclude that it is wellnigh (pothered 
beneath the rubbish of ignorance and misapprehension. In 
the case of such persons, therefore, instead of entering at 
once into an argument about missionary obligation, it is 
always well to move the previoti^ question^ and ask, Believest 
thou the Scriptures ? If the reply be in the af&rmativQ, the 
next question should be, Understandest thou practically 
what thou readest ! For without such practical belief and 
understanding, no one can possess the state of mind, either 
as to knowledge or right feeling, which is essential towards 
comprehending the nature and object of the missionaiy 
enterprise ; or appreciating the suitableness and the urgency 
of the motives which must impel every genuine disciple to 
the fartherance of it. 


There is another and a very numerous class by whom the 
present objection is advanced, in arrest of all demands to 
join in supporting the missionary enterprise : — a class of in- 
dividuals who, in the judgment of charity, may be reckoned 
heirs of salvation. 

These are of the number of the weaker brethren — weak 
not so much in faith and in the spiritual life, as in the 
understanding or power of enlarged comprehension. Their 
souls, it may be, are turned to the Saviour — and on Him 
they may lean as their “well-beloved.’’ But they are so 
occupied in the search after spiritual comforts, or the 
investigation of spiritual frames, or the rehearsal of spiritual 
experiences : — they are so perpetually in quest of spiritual 
regalement from the sermons of favourite preachers, or the 
publications of favourite authors, or the conversations of 
favourite friends : — in a word, they are so shut up within a 
narrow enclosure of snug selfish spiritualities, that there is 
little room in their hearts, and little leisure in their passing 
hours, for any consideration of the interests of the general 
cause of the Redeemer throughout the world. They are 
themeelveB all the home in which the> feel specially concerned. 
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Or, if they step over the threshold of their own personality, 
it may be to sit in the chair of authority, and to act the 
part of self-installed critics of popular men, or reviewers of 
public measures, or chroniclers of their neighbours fail- 
ings, or oracles in the coteries of religious fellowship. Or 
if, perchance, they do creep across the narrow domain of 
domiciliary and social piety, it may be zealously to embark 
in upholding the peculiar interest of that section of the 
Christian Church with which they are in communion ; or 
to swell into vastly disproportionate magnitude some minor 
article of faith, or little point of external observance in their 
ritual, order, or discipline ; — that is, zealously to labour in 
attempting to convince themselves and persuade others that 
the small lamp of midnight oil is a vastly more important 
light than the great luminary whose glorious shining causes 
the very stars to hide thcii: heads ! Or if, farther still, they 
ever venture beyond the petty range of party and of sect, 
it may be to exercise their minds a little, and contribute a 
little in endeavouring to provide for the multiplied wants of 
those destitute of the means of grace in the land of their 
fathers. But here the horizon of their benevolence is wholly 
bounded. Beyond the land of their nativity they have little 
knowledge, and still less consideration. One might be in 
their society for years, and, so far as they are concerned, 
never know that there were any other human beings on the 
face of the earth worth caring for, except the inhabitants of 
these highly favoured isles, — never know, indeed, but that 
Scotland or England, the Orkneys or the Hebrides, really 
eonstituted the world. He, therefore, who has traversed the 
ocean, and mingled with men of every colour and of every 
clime, must feel in the fellowship of such people, as if shut 
up with a company of anchorites, in some cleft of the rock, 
or some still deeper cavity towards the centre of the earth. 
And as to the scheme of redemption, in its grandeur, vast- 
ness, and universality, — embracing the destinies of myriads 
of the human family, from the first song of “ the morning 
stars’’ to the sound of “ the last trumpet,” — ^it seems to ex- 
ceed the compass of their understanding as far as the cycles 

H h 
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of eternity defy the calculations of their arithmetic, or the 
amplitudes of space surpass the reach of their corporeal grasp. 

Now, how are we to deal with this race of narrow-viewed 
Christians of every grade and name, whose thoughts of duty 
centre on self ; or circulate in the little orbit of family, or 
friends, or neighbourhood, or party, or denomination, or 
native land, — to all of which in succession may be extended 
the appellation of home ? These, when appealed to on behalf 
of the foreign missionary enterprise, object not to the prin- 
ciple — ^but somehow or other they chime in with the objection, 
that the necessities of home ought first to be wholly supplied. 
And in their use of the objection, — though not openly avowed 
in so many words, yet, in the intelligible language of action 
— they do proclaim that, in their estimation, home has at 
present the only claim upon them — that, so far as they are 
concerned, all Christian efforts ought to be confined to home 
How, then, are we to deal with this class of recusants ? 

Our treatment of them, it is clear, must be very different 
from that of the former class. Those now in view, we trust, 
are believers ; though their minds are very contracted, and 
their views of the enlarged design of Christianity very in- 
adequate. They accordingly acknowledge the sovereign 
authority of Christ as the great head of the Church ; and, 
so far as they understand the nature of his ordinances and 
laws, they, at once confess their obligation to yield to these 
an implicit obedience. Let us, therefore, summarily address 
them somehow as follows : — Y ou proclaim, not perhaps in 
words, but by the whole tenor of your conduct, that home^ 
in one or other of its varied applications, is the only legiti- 
mate sphere of Christian benevolence. There are enough of 
heathens at home, you say, therefore let us expend all our 
disx>osable means at home. Now we pray you to consider, — 
seriously and solemnly we beseech you to consider, — ^whether 
such language, however plausible it may appear to yourselves, 
be taken from the vocabulary of heaven, or unconsciously bor- 
rowed from that of hell ! Be not startled at such plainness 
of speech. Time is passing ; sinners are perishing ; the grave 
is opening ; and eternity, with its irreversible awards, is 
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nigh at hand, at the very door. We cannot, therefore, 
ailbrd to waste the precious flying moments in idle dalliance 
of phrase. What, let us ask, is the ultimate design of 
heaven in regard to the spread of the Gospel, as promulgated 
in the sacred oracles ? Is it not that, through human in- 
strumentality accompanied with the agency of the Spirit, 
its light should be diffused so as to acquire a dominion co- 
extensive with the habitable globe? What, on the other 
hand, has ever been the malignant policy of the great enemy 
of God and man, as sketched in graphic notices in the page 
of Inspiration? Is it not, at all times, and in all places, 
to eclipse or extinguish the light of the everlasting Gospel ? 
And when he fails in this, has not his next object ever been 
to shut up its hallowed rays within as small a corner as he 
can ? — so as by all means to do the least possible good ! 
And how does he set about the execution of his designs ? 
Think of the case of our first parents in Paradise. The 
Great Author of their being most peremptorily enjoined 
them, saying, “ Thou shalt not cat of the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge, for in the day thou eatest thereof, thou shalt 
surely die,” But he who was “ a liar and a murderer from 
the beginning” dares to contradict his Maker. “ God,” in- 
sinuates ho, “ is so good and gracious that He could never 
have laid you under so unconfiding an ordinance, — so rigorous 
and unreasonable a restriction. You may rest assured that 
there is either some mistake as to the terms in which the 
command has been announced, or some misconception as to 
the literal interpretation thereof. Notwithstanding, there- 
fore, the apparent prohibition, you may ^ — believe me, — you 
may eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge, and yet you 
sluxll not surely die, but be as gods, knowing good and evil.” 
The unhappy pair were caught in the diabolical stratagem ; 
they ate ; they siiined ; they fell. And up to this day, is not 
the earth burdened with the curse of their transgression ? 

So again, in like manner, as regards the Divine injunc- 
tion to diffuse universally the blessed knowledge of salvation, 
which is designed by God to repair the ruinous effects of 
partaking of the forbidden “ tree of knowledge, of good ajid 
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evil!*” He who is exalted to be Head and King of Hts 
Church, and Governor among the nations, peremptorily en- 
joined his professing disciples, saying, “ Go ye into all the 
worldy and preach the Gospel to emrp creature^ — promising 
to them His countenance and presence to the end of time. 
The great adversary is alarmed for the safety and integrity 
of his dark and dire dominion. This great master of sub- 
tilties, ever fertile in devices, cunningly contrives to contra- 
dict Him, whom, in mortal conflict, ho was compelled to own 
as Conqueror and Everlasting King. “ The Redociner,’’ 
secretly whispers ho in the unwitting soul of this one and 
that, “ is so full of kindness and compassion, that He could 
scarcely have issued an edict so authoritative, — demanding 
services so extensive, and exacting such sacrifices of time, 
and strength, and property. No, no ! There must be some 
mistake here. Depend upon it, there is some mistake, either 
in the language of the commission itself, or in the literal in- 
terpretation which some austere disciples would put upon it. 
Rightly and rationally interpreted, the words, ‘ Go ye into 
all the world, ^ must moan, ‘ Go not into all the world ’ in its 
largest and most comprehensive sense, but ‘ only to the 
world of home' And, ‘ preach the Gospel to every creature*' 
must signify, ‘ Do not preach the Gospel to every creature,*’ 
in the strict literaliiy and universality of that term, but ‘ only 
to every creature at hoine? It is yoxxv privilege^ therefore, 
and apparently yoviv duty, just to stay at home — to confine all 
your attention and labours to home, — to preach the Gospel 
to the perishing thousands at home. Surely home has the 
first and highest claims on your benuvolence. It is the land 
of your fathers, — ^thc cradle of your youth, — the nurse of all 
your tenderest associations. It must bo entwined about 
your hearts by ten thousand peculiar ties, — ^tho endearments 
of the domestic circle, the reciprocities of friendship, the 
agencies of business. What, then, have you to do with 
foreign lojids lf^ Sujh ingenious specious pleading, carried 
on by the promptings of Satan at the bar of a deceitful 
hosrt, too often, alas : gains easy credit with thousands who 
instantly raise the loud shout of “ Home C — thousands who 
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seem to be caught in the subtile imare, — ^the insidious plot 
against the Lord and His Anointed ! And speedily do thou- 
sands more re-echo to the shout, saying, Home, home ; 
— there are enough of heathens at home ; enough of work 
to be done at home ; — then, why should we trouble our- 
selves with the heathens of foreign lands ! ^ And thus, so 
far as such Ohristians are concerned, the Prince of Dark- 
ness is daily and hourly allowed to thwart and defeat the 
merciful designs of the Prince of Light ! The liar and mur- 
derer of souls is daily and hourly allowed to triumph in per- 
petuating the reign of sin and the miseries of the curse 
throughout the greater part of the habitations of guilty re- 
bellious man ! 

We would, therefore, entreat and beseech the members 
of every Christian Church and communion, who are chiefly 
concerned in this most solemnizing theme. We would en- 
treat and beseech you, as from the borders of the daify 
grave of myriads of fellow-immortals, — rushing, in ignorance 
and guilt, to the bar of the great assize : — we would entreat 
and beseech you, by the goodness of God to your own souls, 
and His severity towards those who believe not, — by the 
unsearchable riches of His grace, and the full thunder of 
His power’’’ in executing vengeance on the impenitent : — we 
would entreat, we would beseech ; and, if we could, — on 
our bended knees, and prostrate in the dust at the feet of 
every one of you, — wo would adjure you to reconsider your 
most fatal, your most antichristian determination. Come, 
ponder and decide now. There is not a moment to be lost. 
Say, — Will yo, by inscribing “ Home, only home,” on the 
banner of your benevolence, any longer fraternize with the 
agents, and do what in you lies to farther the cruel designs, 
of the arch-apostate!. Or will ye, by emblazoning your 
standard with the divine watchword of “ All the world,” 
and ‘‘every creature,” henceforth proi'c yourselves right 
leal and trusty soldiers in the coiniuering army of the King 
of kings ! klake haste^ and choose now which part yc will. 
There is no alternative before you ; and there must bt* no 
delay. By the one act or the other ye must instantly re- 
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solve to side with God or Satan — Christ or jdclial. And 
oh, if, in the blindness of your minds, or the perverseness 
of your wills, ye do, consciously or unconsciously, decide in 
favour of the latter ! — “ Tell it not in Gath, publish it not 
in the streets of Askclon,*” lest the great infidel confederacy 
in every land should sound the loud note of triumph at your 
treasonable decision ; — ^yea, and the “ Nether world itself, 
with joy — 

“ Hear, far and wide ; and all the host of hell, 

With dcsarhiiiig bliout, return the loud acclaim ! ” 

In conclusion, we call upon all that name the name of the 
Lord Jesus in sincerity and in truth, to come forth now to 
the mighty warfare about to be waged with the antichristian 
powers of the nations. Equipped in the whole armour of 
God, henceforward resolve to silence every objection, not so 
much by learned arguments as by decisive action. Never, 
since the world began, has the voice of Providence pealed 
with louder accents in the ears of a slumbering generation. 
There have been times more signally characterised by the 
thunderbolt-visitations of ambitious conquerors, or the vol- 
canic eruptions of an infuriated people. These, however, 
have hitherto been either ephemeral in duration, or compa- 
ratively limited in space. But lift up your eyes this day, and 
turn them to the Old World or to the New,- -to the north, 
south, east, or west, — and every where you behold a deep, 
sullen, intractable, determined spirit, — swiftly circulating 
in an under-current through the entire mass of mankind, — 
and ever and anon bubbling forth in jets of violence upon 
the surface. It is the inmeating spirit of change. Already 
hath it seized upon all plans, all fGAans, all systems, all insti- 
tutions, all policies, all religions. Already does it sweep the 
wide earth as with a resistless and ever-increasing torrent, 
—threatening to hurry the most venerated products of all 
intellects and of all ages into its absorbing eddies. And 
wo hear of the earth being filled with the sound of prepa- 
ration, — the tuuuiltuous noise of congregated myriads — of 
passions raging wild and lawless as the waves of o(?ean, — 
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of the fearful dissolutions of law and contempt of authority, 
of the mercenary jarrings and contentions of opposing fac- 
tions, which infuse their deadly^ venom into the very sinews 
of society, — of envyings, and strifes, and never-ending dis- 
cords, that swell to a tremendous height, unsettling the foun- 
dations of established order, — awakening awful suspense and 
foreboding fears. We hear, in reference to things sacred, 
of scoffings, and jestings, and plcasantric^s, and flashings of 
malignant wit which, like the corruscations of flaming me- 
teors, dazzle only to bewilder and perplex ; — laughing out 
of the world the doctrines of human depravity, and guilt, 
and condemnation, as the antiquated dogmas of gloomy 
asceticism or gothic misanthropy ! Above all, wo hear of 
countless delusive phantasies under the counterfeit names 
of rationalism, utilitarianism, liberalism, spiritualism, per- 
fectionism, — and a thousand other isnu — that would strike 
down the very corner-stone of revealed truth ; and cause all 
faith in it, as fixed and unchangeable, to droop, and wither, 
and decay, and pass out of the number of recognised exist- 
ences ; — all, all shaking the surface of the social, political, 
and religious waters into a thousand billows, that cross, 
thwart, and devour each other, — causing the hearts of the 
stoutest to quail and fail for fear, and for looking after 
those things which are coming on the earth ! Must we, 
therefore, despair of the ultimate triumph of Divine tr^ith ; 
or mournfully conclude that faith itself may yet be extin- 
guished ? Oh, no. Sooner would the earth be severed into 
fragments, than Truth bo finally routed, or faith wholly 
evanish. When the great Author and f'inisher of our faith 
expired in agonies upon the cross, the rocks rent, the earth 
quaked, and the sun refused his shining. And were all 
faith in Him, — and in those eternal verities that cluster 
around Him as the central sun in the firmament of Truth, 
— finally to expire, methinks all nature would dissolve, or 
teem with the elements of eternal torment. Hut it is here 
that meetings for prayer and for the spread of the (jospe*! 
open up one cheering glimpse into the future. Mt^otings 
like those seem to prove that then^ is still a righteous 
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remnant in the land that sigh and cry over-its abominations, 
and exult in the assurance that, however dark the horizon, 
“ all the promises do travail with a glorious day of grace." 
When we recall the days of old, — how, for the sake of righte- 
ous Noah, the race of men was saved from being' wholly de- 
stroyed by the waters ; and how, if ten righteous men were 
found in Sodom and Gomorrah, these cities of the plain would 
not be overwhelmed with fire and brimstone from heaven ; — 
and when we think, that in this land there is still a righte- 
ous remnant, — of whose existence, our prayer-meetings and 
other evangelical assemblings furnish so precious and de- 
lightful a testimony ; — who can tell but that, for its sake, the 
Lord may yet be pleased to cause the ark of our covenant 
to ride in safety over the troubled waters, and to land us in 
the haven of quiet and unchanging rest I Oh, let us then, 
as many as believe in the Lord our Righteousness, be roused 
from our drowsy slumber. The night is far spent — the day 
is at hand. The emissaries of darkness, — whose name, for 
multitude, is legion, — knowing that their time is short, every 
where confederate against the Lord and His Anointed. Is 
it not high time, then, that all who are loyal to our heavenly 
King should unite — unite in those bonds of love, which arc 
indissoluble, because love is eternal. Aud if in the contest 
we perish, let us resolve to perish in the breach, — that our 
heroic death may become the life of an imperishable cause. 
Let ns rally round the great Captain of Salvation. And, as 
we march under His banner, resolved to conquer or to die, 
oh, lot us disdain the watchword of party or of sect — of 
country or of home. Let our battle-song, like that of pro- 
phets, and apostles, and martyrs, still be — 

“ Halvatioii ! oli, salvation ! 

The joyous sound proclaim, 

Till earth’s remotest nation 

Has learnt Messiah’s name.” 
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BRIEF NOTICE OF THE EARLY RISE OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND'S 
INDU MISSION. 

The Church of ChrUt ceaset to flourish when it ceases to be 
misstonary^Towards the close of last century the Protestant 
Churches began to awaken from their longslumber — The Church 
of Scotland, which for years had maintained the attitude of specta- 
tor, at length resolves, in 1824, in its national corporate capacity, 
to embark on a missionary enterprise — Committee appointed by 
the General AssenMy to conduct it — Rudimental conception of an 
education and preaching mission to India as originally announced 
and approved of by the General Assembly — Dr IngUs the undisputed 
author of it — Evidence of this assertion — Notices of preparatory 
measures during the years 1825, 8, 7, 8 — In 1829 the first Mis- 
sionary nominated — His disastrous voyage to India, and reception 
there — Dr Bryce — Difflcvlties in ascertaining the existing state of 
things, with a view to missionary operation — Reasons for prefer- 
ring to a rural station Calcutta, as the centre of future labours — 
The primary design to establish a central Institution for higher 
education — Reasons for abandoning this design at the outset — 
Resolutions to institute preparatory schools — Elementary schools 
in the Bengali or vernacular diaXect totally inefficient for the pur- 
poses of a higher Institution — Choice to be made between Sanskrit 
and English as the medium of superior instiuction — English pro- 
nounced the grand instrument for conveying the entire range of 
European knowledge, literary, scientific, and theological, to the 
select few who, in various ways, were to influence the minds of their 
countrymen — Account of the opening of the first English mission- 
seminary, with a view to an enlarged European education — Various 
incidents connected therewith— Introduction of the intellectual or 
mental developement system of tuition — The Bible an essential part 
of the scheme of instruction— Notices of the early impression pro- 
duced by its perused— Illustrations of the effect of general knowledge 
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Ill demoli$hing the sacred authority qf the Shastras — Various 
reflections arising out of this sulject — Vicissitudes of the first 
tfoelvemonthr^First ptibUc examination of the Institution — Its 
happy effect on theJEuropean and native community — Some of the 
present and anticipated results of the Educational part of the 
system pointed out — Its general hearuig on the evangelization of 
India. 

When, from amid the storms of Popish persecution, and 
the troubled ocean of contending factions, the Reformed 
Ohurches at length reared their placid brows into an at- 
mosphere of profoundest calm, they appear to have resolved 
to enjoy a breathing time of repose, as the purchase of their 
struggles, and the consummation of their triumphs. Unwise 
resolution ! Fatal inaction ! And why ! Because the pre- 
sent is not the appointed season of the Church's rest^ but of 
the Church's warfare. The supreme function which she has 
been constituted to discharge, under the existing dispensa- 
tion, is to achieve the spiritual conquest of “ the world ” 
of ^ all nations.^ In the vigorous attempt to discharge this 
sublime function aright, she has ever experienced the pro- 
mised blessing from on High in all its divine plenitude. In 
n^lecting to discharge it, she has ever been bereft of the 
promised blessing ; and has, in consequence, agmn and again 
been smitten with the blight of spiritual barrenness. Un- 
tiring activity is the very life of every warrior ; and there is 
no exemption in favour of those who wield the sword of the 
Spirit. Consult past history, and ask. How came the hero 
who forced the Pyrenees and scaled the Alps — ^the victor in a 
hundred battles — ^how came he to be. at length subdued! 
What neither the craggy Pyr^ees nor the icy Alps, the 
wasting siege nor the sanguinaSy battle, could ever have 
eflbcted, was more than realized by a temporary respite from 
the strife of arms. It was the inglorious ease and luxurious 
indulgmices of Capua, that unnerved the sinews of the Car- 
tiiaginian*s manly strength,— drying up the springs of his 
martial prowess; — and thus more than undid what had 
triumphantly^wiUistood the shook of Rome’s veteran legions 
on the bloody plains of Cannse. So it has ever been with 
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the Church militant on earth. The season of her spiritual 
warfare with the ungodliness and heathenism of the nations, 
has ever been the season of her greatest inward prosperity. 
The season of her sluggish ignominious repose, has ever been 
the season of her internal lassitude and decline. 

Towards the close of last century, the Protestant Churches 
began to awake from their lethargy. The tide of philan- 
thropy began to flow at large over its ancient narrow boun- 
daries. The world once more began to exhibit the sublime 
spectacle of multitudes of all denominations, in their collec- 
tive as well as individual capacities, displaying the activities 
of reawakened natures, and causing the earth to resound 
with the praises, and be enriched with the fruits of a divine 
benevolence.. And though the Church of Scotland, as a 
National Churchy continued for a time to maintain the atti- 
tude of spectator rather than fellow- worker, there were still 
individual laymen, and individual ministers, who were not 
behind the “ very chiefest of the promoters of the modem 
evangelistic enterprise. Besides supporting many societies, 
exclusively Scottish, — societies which could rank a Brainerd 
among their Missionaries, — were not these men ever ready, 
with a catholicity of sentiment worthy of better times, to 
lend their aid to every scheme, whether of domestic or of 
foreign growth, which had for its object the glory of God and 
the best interests of men \ Among whom did the great reli- 
gious societies of England find more eloquent champions, or 
more successful missionaries, than among the pious clergy 
and laity of Scotland ? Was not a clergyman of the Scot- 
tish Church one of the principal originators of the London 
Missionary Society a Society whose earliest enterprise has 
been blessed of heaven, to the transforming of many a savage 
isle of the Pacific into the choicest realms of the Prince of 
Peace! And were not the venerable Fuller and the de- 
voted Marshman, and many more besides, ever ready to 
testify, that nowhere in the United Kingdom, whether with- 
in or without the pale of their own communion, did they, 
as the accredited advocates of their respective Societies, 
meet with more redundant hospitalities, or overflowing 
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sympathy, or cordial support, than within the bosom of the 
Church of Scotland ? 


Gradually, however, without previous concert or commu- 
nication, the conception was springing up in the minds of 
many in widely distant parts of the kingdom, that the Church 
of Scotland, in her collecti'ce corporate capacity as a National 
Churchy ought to acknowledge her obligation to embark on 
the great cause of missions, — that she should concentrate 
her scattered forces in one focal point, and open up to her 
own members an authorised channel for the influx of their 
benevolent contributions. Still the conception long floated 
vaguely, undefinedly, and silently amid the current of other 
thoughts. At length individuals began to speak out in their 
official capacity in the lower Church Courts. Some of these 
Courts were stimulated to send up overtures on ihe subject 
to the General Assembly — the Supreme Ecclesiastical Judi- 
cature ; — amongst which the Synod of Aberdeen specially 
distinguished itself. When a favourable train was thus pro- 
videntially preparing at home, an energetic memorial dated 
Calcutta, December 1823, from the Rev. Dr Bryce, then senior 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland, at Fort- William, in the 
East Indies, tended powerfully to attract attention towards 
that benighted land as a peculiarly promising sphere for 
missionai'y operation. What now seemed wanting was, that 
some one of weight, authority, and influence should arise, 
who could embody the growing spirit at home and abroad 
in an intelligible form, and clothe it in adequate and appro- 
priate expression. Such an organ of the widely prevailing 
wants and wishes of the pious members of the Church of 
Scotland, it pleased the God of Providence to raise up in 
the pet'son of the late revered Dr Inglis ; — ^a man of lofty 
and commanding intellect, who seldom failed to carry convic- 
tion by the marvellous ease wherewith he disembarrassed the 
most mazy theme of its intricacies, not less than by the trans- 
parent clearness of his statements, and the argumentative 
force of his reasonings ; — a man, whose sagacity ^ acuteness. 
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and oomprehonsive business-habits were universally acknow- 
ledged to be unrivalled; — a man, whose personal honour 
and high moral integrity, were held to be so unimpeached 
and unimpeachable, that in almost all difficult cases of 
Church policy he was consulted with like freedom and con- 
fidence, by opponents as by friends ; — a man, finally, whose 
unobtrusive but ripening piety threw a halo of mellowed 
lustre over his latter days — irradiated his passage through 
the dark valley — ^and ceased not to brighten onwards till 
eclipsed by the more glorious sunshine of Jehovah s pre- 
sence. Accordingly, when in the Session of May 1824?, a 
man of such eminent endowments stood forth in the General 
Assembly — the Supreme Representative and Legislative 
Council of the Church — formally to propose that the 
Church in its national corporate capacity should organise 
a mission to heathen lands, whole mountains of objections 
were levelled, entire valleys of sceptical doubts wore filled 
up. Late, indeed, it may be, but with the advantage of a 
thousand experiences, did the representative Body of the 
Church of Scotland, on that memorable occasion, for the 
first time officially recognise and record their solemn and 
unanimous conviction, that it was a duty which they owed 
to their God and Saviour — ^a duty which, under the covenant 
of grace, they owed to their follow-creatures — to engage 
without delay, in aiding those splendid efforts, which aimed 
at nothing less than the difiusion of the light of true science 
and true religion throughout all the habitations of men. 
While this ordinance specially embiaced the cause of foreign 
missions, it is a fact in itself most edifying and worthy of 
perpetual remembrance, that on the very day preceding its 
adoption, the Assembly had with equal unanimity decided 
on cultivating the almost equally necessitous field of home 
missions. — So that by a double resolution, — ^proposed and 
adopted on two successive days , — n twofold object, never to 
be dissevered, was distinctly embraced, namely,, the extension 
of the means of grace to the spiritually destitute at home, and 
to the ygiritmlly destitute abroad. 

In order to carry out into practical effect the Assembly's 
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designs respecting the home and foreign fields, it was agreed 
that two separate executive Committees should be appointed 
— selected from all the Presbyteries of the Church, but to 
hold their meetings in Edinburgh, — for the direction and 
management of all the concerns of the projected undertak- 
ings, and of the funds to be provided for their prosecution, 
so far as such direction and management could not be over- 
taken by the Assembly itself — that the general course of 
procedure to be followed out, the selection and examination 
of Missionaries and teachers, and all the more particular 
means to be employed, for the accomplishment of the objects 
in view, might with propriety be reserved for the considera- 
tion of the proposed Committees, — it being understood that 
they should, from time to time, report their opinion upon 
ail those points to the General Assembly, before taking any 
steps relative thereto, beyond what the necessity of the case 
might in the meanwhile seem to require. 

And as in England it is the high function of our gracious 
Sovereign, in the capacity of head of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, by a royal letter, to appoint, from 
time to time, collections to be made in all the Churches of 
England and Ireland, in aid of the Episcopal Society “ for 
propagating the Gospel in foreign parts ; ’’ — so, in Scotland, 
that duty naturally devolved on the General Assembly, or 
supreme representative Body of our National Church, in 
reference to its own deliberate and unanimous undertakings. 
Hence, the Assembly did ‘‘ most earnestly and affectionately 
recommend to all ministers of parishes. Government churches 
and chapels of ease, — and the members of the Church gene- 
rally, that they should use their best exertions to promote 
the sacred cause in which the Church had resolved to engage 
for the benefit of our fellow-men at home and abroad, by 
collections, subscriptions, voluntary contributions, and all 
other means which, in their various stations, they might be 
enabled by Providence to employ.” 


Prom their more intimate acquaintance with the neglected 
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portions of the field, particularly of the Highlands and 
Islands, measures were adopted with the utmost promptitude 
with a view to overtake the Edvmtimal destitution, — ^mea- 
sures which have since been extended and amplified so as to 
embrace, according to the means supplied, every necessitous 
district, whether rural or civic, within the bounds of the 
Church. With respect to the foreign department, the final 
adoption of any definite scheme, was, from various unavoid- 
able causes, which it were wholly irrelevant now to recount, 
very much retarded. One point was speedily determined. 
The original resolution expressive of obligation to the Great 
Head of the Church, and of sympathy with our perishing 
fellow-men, recognised “ the world” as the only legitimate 
and scriptural “field” for the missionary enterprise. But 
the inadequacy of available resources at once to overtake 
all, of necessity compelled the Church to select some section 
of “the field” for initial operations. For reasons potent 
and manifold, the position chosen was India — India, which 
in territorial extent, is at least forty times the size of all Scot- 
land — India, whose population is at least fifty times the aggre- 
gate of all Scotland — India, compared with which, in reference 
to a supply of ordained preachers of the everlasting Gospel^ Scot- 
land^ though still destitute^ i^ provided for in the overwhelmingly 
disproportionate ratio of a thousand to one ! — and even Green- 
land a/nd Labrador y the West India and South Sea islands^ 
Hottentotland and New Zealand^ in the vastly unequal ratio of 
a hu/ndred to one ! 

As to the practical plan or method of procedure to be 
adopted and prosecuted on the chosen field of labour, the 
general conception — as summarily embodied in the report of 
Committee to the General Assembly of 1825, and somewhat 
more largely in the subsequent pastoral letter addressed to 
the people of Scotland, — ^may be thus briefly stated. — While 
the preaching of the Gospel was to hold the foremost and 
most distinguished place in any system of operations that 
might eventually be adopted, it was purposed from the very 
commencement, to institute and support . seminaries for 
education of various grades, — as grand auxiliary instru- 
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ments in removing deep-rooted prejudices ; ' in preparing the 
mind more attentively to listen to, and more intelligently to 
comprehend, the sublime discoveries of Christianity; and, 
above all, in rearing a body of well-qualified natives, who, 
as teachers and preachers of the Word of life, might en- 
gage in the mighty work of emancipating their countrymen 
from the yoke of spiritual thraldom, and conferring the 
precious boon of ^ that liberty wherewith Christ maketh His 
people free. In order to give coherence, efficiency, and unity 
to the whole system, and bring to maturity the more vigor- 
ous shoots that might have sprung from the preparatory 
culture in elementary and other schools, it was also, from 
the first, resolved that a central or collegiate Institution 
should be established for communicating a knowledge of the 
higher branches of literature, science, and Christian theo- 
logy. — So much, indeed, did the establishment of such a 
seminary enter into the original designs of the General 
Assembly, as fully appears from their printed records, — 
that it was intended, if posnhU^ to be the 

At the commencement of the undertaking, it was resolved, 
agreeably to the recommendation of the Committee, that 
the central seminary (with branch-schools in the surround- 
ing country) should be placedi under the charge of a Super- 
intendent or Head Master, who was to be an ordained 
minister of our National Church, and not less than two 
assistant teachers from this country, together with a certain 
number of additional teachers to be selected from those 
natives who might previously have received the requisite 
education, — that the Superintendent (being, as already said, 
a clergyman) should embrace opportunities, as they occurred, 
to recommend the Gk>spel of Christ to the faith and accept- 
ance of those to whom he found accfess, — ^tliat^ with this 
view , he ought to court the society of' those natives more 
especially, who had already received a liberal education, and 
if encouraged by them, ought to put into tl^ir hands such 
tracts, illustrative of the import, the evidence and &e huH 
tory of our Christian faith, as might be sent to him for 
that purpose, under the authority of the General Assembly, 
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— and finaUy, that he ought al$o to preachy from time to 
time, in the hearing of such persons or others who might 
be induced to attend him, either in the hall of the seminary 
over which he presided, or in such other convenient place 
as might be afforded him.'^ Such, in a few words, was the 
rudiment of the scheme — as originally conceived and ap- 
proved of by the General Assembly — which, amid its varied 
modifications and expansions, has ever since been known 
under the designation of the India Mission. 

Of this rudimental scheme the 8ole^ the wndisputed author, 
was Dr Inglis. With him it originated ; — not as the result 
of hints and statements embodied in overtures and memo- 
rials to the General Assembly, but as the product of his own 
solitary independent reflection on the known constitution of 
the human mind, and the general history of man. Simple it 
is,— indeed so simple, that many may cry out. Where is the 
novelty or the originality here I — But it is its very simplicity 
which constitutes the monument of the reflective sagacity of 
its author. Neither in the principle nor in the mere form 
of the scheme itself, is there any thing novel, any thing 
original. In its essential principle and practical working, 
it is only a counterpart of the scheme whereby our Scottish 
Reformers at once perfected and perpetuated the Refor- 
mation in this highly favoured land. Nor was it wholly 
new in the history of modern missions. Many a zealous 
missionary had, from the experience of a thousand painful 
failures, been driven into the proposal or adoption of some- 
thing similar. But considering the fundamental principle on 
which modern missions started ; considering the tenacity 
wherewith their most zealous supporters continued to cling 
almost exclusively to that principle; considering also the 
host of misapprehensions to which any compomd scheme of 
teaching a/nd preaching was naturally exposed it was some- 
thing novel, something original in the history of missions, 
for the founder of a new one to stand forth and formally 
propound such a scheme as his initial measure. It was 
something novel, somethii^ ori^^al, for a man in his closet, 
by abstract reasoning on general principles, to excogitate a 
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scheme which the dire necessities of experience had already, 
at least partially, forced on the attention of others. And 
it is all the more remarkable, inasmuch as the author was 
at the time wholly ignorant of those more popular and in- 
telligible arguments, whereby the wisdom of the scheme 
may now be triumphantly vindicated ; — such as the potency 
of all true knowledge in demolishing the stupendous system 
of Hinduism. Of arguments of this description, both the 
original author and the original executor of the compound 
scheme were alike ignorant ; since these gradually developed 
themselves in the progress of the work abroad. 

It was not in 1824 that Dr Inglis first conceived his 
rudimental idea of the scheme of an Indian Mission, In 
a published sermon preached before “ The Incorporated 
Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowledge,” 
on June 6, 1818, all the principles which led to the forma- 
tion of that scheme are distinctly unfolded and elucidated. 
In that discourse, the author, by a brief but masterly chain 
of argument, shows that there is something in the very 
nature of our religion, which so accords with the Scripture 
intimations of its ultimate universal prevalence, as to en- 
courage our hope that it shall be, at length, universally 
acknowledged among men ; and that the very limited mea- 
sure of the acceptance which it has hitherto obtained, can 
be duly accounted for, upon principles consistent with a 
belief of its future universal dominion. In reference to 
our present subject, it is laid down as indisputable, that 
a man of an understanding mind, habituated to thought 
and reflection, has an adfoank^ge over others for estimating 
both the evidence of the Christian doctrine, and its accom- 
modation to human wants and necessities.” From this 
position, what was the inevitable inference! It was, that 
schools for the education of the young, in every depart- 
ment of useful knowledge (secular as well as sacred), were 
calculated to lay a foundation for the success of all other 
means which might be employed for the more genferal 
diffusion of the €k»spel,” — ^these Christian seminaries being 
designed to lay hold of the human mind in its earliest 
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years, — to impart to it, in the first place, those rudiments 
of education, which may lay open to it the resources of 
religious knowledge, — and, while divine truth is presented 
to its reception, — to improve and strengthen by degrees its 
capacity for appreciating both the import and the evidence 
of what God hath revealed.” Against such an inference, 
two objections might be started, which the author virtually 
anticipates. First, it might be asked. Whether this implied 
that a disciplined and cultivated understanding was in all 
cases, or indeed in any, essential to a reception of the faith 
of the Gospel ? No, replies our author. “ In what degree 
the exercise of an understanding mind is necessary to our 
entertaining the faith of the Gospel, it would be the height 
of presumption to say. We are in the hand of Him who 
made and not only can He fashion us again according to 
His will^ — He can make His grace effectual^ as it seems to Him 
wise and good^for supplying the defects which arise from either 
the weakness or the want of any natural power or capacity 
whatever. But it is, unquestionably, the way of God to 
address himself to our natural powers and capacities, so as 
to make them subservient to our spiritual interests ; — ^to 
say the least, it is most commonly in this way that His gra- 
cious purposes appear to be accomplished. It is, therefore, 
obvious that we may entertain a stronger hope of the preva- 
lence of the Gospel among nations which have not hitherto 
received it, in proportion as they shall acquire that intellec- 
tual vigour — that capacity of estimating what is just and 
true — which results from the cultivation and exercise of the 
understanding."' Again, it might be asked, Whether the 
external evidence'which a cultivated and enlightened under- 
standing alone can estimate, ought to be regarded as, in 
itself and alone^ adapted and equivalent to the great end of 
producing the faith of the Gospel ! No, replies our author. 
— It is with too much truth that unbelief is ascribed 
to an evil and corrupt heart. The obstinate attachment of 
the heart to what is evil, has experimentally proved itself 
sufficient to counteract the strongest evidence ; and, though 
it be only the Spirit of all grace that can effectually subdue 
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the oorrupt dispositions of the heart, God is pleased, in this 
case, as in others, to accomplish His purpose by the iuter- 
▼ention of natural means. The intrinsic excellence of the 
Christian doctrine, and its accommodation to our spiritual 
wants, are, through Divine grace, made obvious to the eye 
of the mind ; the prejudices of the corrupt heart are thereby 
overcome ; and our inclinations, instead of resisting as for^ 
merly, the external evidences of the truth, co-operate with 
that evidence towards our establishment in the faith of the 
Gospel. But so far as faith is. in ihx9 way produced, it can 
be produced only in those who are more or less qualified to 
estimate the excellence of the Gospel doctrine, and to judge 
of its accommodation to their wants ; — and the better that 
we are qualified, by the exercise of our understanding, to 
form a just conception of the value of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, the more adDaniage do we certainly possess {whether we 
improve it or not) for receiving the truth in the love of it."*^ 
But whatever difference of opinion may exist among wise 
men as to the degree in which the exercise of an understand- 
ing mind is necessary to our entertaining the faith of the 
Gospel, there can surely bo no difference among those who 
reflect at all, as to the necessity of the exercise of an under- 
standing mind to a very comiderahle degree^ on the part of 
those who are destined to proclaim to others the faith of the 
Gospel. On this subject the remarks of our author are in 
his happiest and most conclusive style. It will be admit- 
ted,^ says he, on all hands, that though the human mind, in 
its nidest and most uncultivated state, were better qualified 
than it is for receiving divine truth, — a mind, both culti- 
vated by exercise, and stored with knowledge, is, at any rate 
indispensable to the Teachers of religion. Now, whatevei 
progress may be made in the conversion of any ignorant 
and uncivilized people, by means of teachers sent to them 
from a more enlightened land, how are such a people to hold 
fast what they have received, unless there shall be ultimately 
found among themselves men qualified for the office of in- 
structing their brethren ! Or, how shall such an order of 
men be found,— qualified in the degree that is desirable, — 
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if means be not previously employed for the cultivation of 
the mind in the various departments of science and useful 
knowledge ! Supposing that the great body of any people 
should, in the sincerity of their hearts, profess themselves 
Christian, but should, at the same time, remain little, if at 
all, capable to give a reason of the faith that is in them ; 
and supposing that there were not among, them any order 
of men, whom education had qualified to guard and fortify 
their minds against such deceivers as might be abroad in 
the world — raided, as deceivers always are, by the corrupt 
propensities of the human heart — what natural security 
could we have against such a people being speedily betrayed 
into a desertion of the faith of Christ. Even in the most 
enlightened countries, it is to be feared that a large pro- 
portion of the people would be found very poorJy qualified to 
maintain possession of the truth as it is in Jesus, if it were 
not cherished in their hearts by the admonition and example 
of others, whose intellectual faculties are more improved and 
invigorated than those of the mass of the community. The 
education of a few proves, in this respect, a security to the 
faith of the many. But how is this security to be obtained ! 
how is this important advantage to be wrought out for any 
people who now sit in darkness, without a gradual establish- 
ment of seminaries of learning ; in which the minds of a few, 
who are to be light unto others, may not only be stored with 
useful knowledge, but improved and invigorated by proper 
exercise ! From these and other similar views so lucidly 
and powerfully stated in 1818, the proposal of some such 
scheme as that which was promulgated in 1825, followed as 
naturally and necessarily as any legitimate corollary from a 
proposition in geometry. 


In 1826, Dr Inglis wrote, in the name of the Committee, 
and widely circulated, his celebrated “ pastoral address to the 
people of Scotland,"^ which — ^after repelling objections against 
the possibility and expediency of propagating the Gospel in 
India, unfolding the most ample grounds of encouragement, 
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ud briefly developing the general conception of tne scheme 
to be adopted — he thus concludes : In t&king leave of the 
subject and of you, we feel that there are motives and encou- 
ragements arising out of the work itself to which we exhort 
you, that will have a more powerful effect on your minds than 
any .words or arguments which can bo employed. It seems 
impossible that in this case we should not have one common 
feeling ; for it is a feeling which has its origin in the law of 
our nature. Having our own hope in Christ and his salvation, 
it would be altogether unnatural that we should not have a 
desire to communicate this blessed hope to those who, with 
ourselves, have one common father — whom one Gk)d hath 
created. Is it possible that we can rely on the merits of 
Christ as a Saviour, for the exercise of that mercy and grace, 
by which alone we can be delivered from everlasting misery, 
and made partakers of everlasting happiness, without an 
earnest desire to make known the way of salvation through 
Him to others who partake of our common nature I Or is it 
possible that this benevolent desire should not be promoted 
and strengthened by the precious hope of advancing, at the 
same time, the honour of Him who redeemed us \ Is it pos- 
sible that the promise of the Spirit of all grace to strengthen 
and prosper us in every righteous undertaking, and the most 
special promise imparted to us by our Heavenly Master, in 
reference to this most blessed work, that He will be with us 
alway even unto the end of the world — should not effectually 
encourage us in such labour of love ! Or, is it possible that 
the assurance which is given us of the ultimate and universal 
prevalence of the Bedeemer’s kingdom, should not establish 
our minds in the use of all wise and righteous means for 
hastening that happy time when the knowledge of the Lord 
shall cover the earth ?” These, verily, are weighty evangelical 
pleadings from the pen of one whose thoughts never were 
expressed till weighed and reweighed in the balance of a 
penetrating judgment — ^and which, when expressed, were 
never enunciated except in a style that knew no expletives ! 

In 18279 Dr Inglis reported to the General Assembly, that 
during the past year, the Goinmittee had vigorously applied 
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thenuielvefl to the requisite means of promoting the subsorip- 
tions and parochial collections, by which they might realize 
the pecuniary fund which was necessary to ^e accomplish- 
ment of the Assembly’s object; and that, amongst other 
measures, a correspondence was opened with every Presby- 
tery of Scotland, by a communication with at least one of 
its members, with the view of securing, if possible, a universal 
co-operation and support. It is but due to the memory of 
Dr Inglis to state; that he himself conducted the whole of 
this most voluminous correspondence ; — ^and that in doing 
so, not in a brief, formal, official style, but with all the am- 
plitude of address which is the dilated expression of a deeply 
interested mind, he underwent an almost incredible amount 
of drudgery and personal labour. And what was the result 
of all these efforts at the end of a twelvemonth! It was, 
that out of more than mns htmdr^ parish churches, and 
Jifiy-Jine chapels of ease, coUections were made in no more 
than fifty-nine parish churches and eixteen chapels,’’ — that 
the aggregate of these did not amount to <m tkowand pounds 
— ^that the subscriptions amounted in eastraordinary donations 
to about three hmdred^ and in amnal contributions to about 
irinsfy pounds ! Such, notwithstanding the earnest appeals, 
the great preparations, and the unwearied exortions which 
for two or three years had been made— such was the amount 
consecrated by the entire Ohurch of Scotland during the first 
twelvemonth, to the support of her own missionary enter- 
prise ! Humiliating though this statement must appear, 
what cause of encouragement and thankfulness to the Most 
High does it afford, when contrasted with the thousands, 
from hundreds of parishes, now amnaUy contributed ! No 
wonder though the indefatigable Convener felt constrained 
to make the reluctant confession, that the means employed 
had in a great measure failed.” But was he on this account 
to be daunted and repulsed ! No ! Deeply persuaded that 
the work was the Lord’s, and must finally prevail, he was 
resolved to persevere. And strengthened in this persuasion 
by the mokt encouraging assurances from every comer of the 
Church, of the cordud disposition of the clergy to co-operate 
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tn the laudable undertaking, as soon as eireumstassees should 
at all he expressed his trust in the Great Disposer 

of all events, that the time might not prove very distant 
when the pious and benevolent cause would wear a very 
different and more propitious aspect. When engaged,'^ 
said he, in such a cause, it would ill become us to despond, 
or to relax our efforts, on account of such discouraging cir- 
cumstances, as those to which reference has been made. 
Your Committee feel that such circumstances are only a 
call upon them, in the course of providence, for more patient 
and energetic endeavours. It may be fairly hoped that, 
when blessed with renewed prosperity, the people of our land 
will not be disinclined to manifest their gratitude for it to 
the Giver of all good, by liberally devoting a portion of what 
He bestows to the great purpose of advancing and extending 
the Redeemer's kingdom on earth." 

The following year. Dr Inglis was enabled to report, that 
the state of the funds had become so favourable as to en- 
courage the Committee to look out for and select a proper 
person, who, as an ordained minister of our National Church, 
might be sent to India, for the purpose of laying the foun- 
dation of such a seminary of general education and religious 
instruction, as the Assembly had from the beginning pro- 
jected.” How pure and single-hearted, how noble and 
disinterested the views of Dr Inglis and his coadjutors on 
this important subject were, must abundantly appear from 
the following emphatic and impressive statement : — Your* 
Committee," remarks Dr Inglis in his official report to the 
Assembly, your Committee, at a late meeting, instructed 
their Convener to request the i^istance of the Professors of 
Divinity in the different Universities of Scotland, for finding a 
man in all respects qualified for the very important and very 
delicate service in question, and at the same time willing to 
undertake the duty. They feel that more depends on a wise 
and prudent selection in this case, than upon all the other 
exertions in their power to make. They therefore implore 
the aid of every member of this Assembly, who may have it 
in his power to point out among those who have a heart for 
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the undertaking, any man better qualified than others, for 
the arduous but blessed work to which the person appoint- 
ed will be called to devote himself. And the members of 
your Committee individually trust, that in a case so momen- 
tous and sacred, no man will even suspect them of being 
influenced in their choice by any other motive than a single 
and exclusive regard to the most important of all objects, — 
that of imparting the light of the Gospel to those who now 
sit in darkness.'*' 


Early in 1829 was nominated by the Committee the first 
Missionary ever sent -forth by the Church of Scotland, in its 
corporate national capacity, to heathen lands. In a sketch 
so very brief, it is not possible to advert to the variety of 
mental conflicts; religious experiences, peculiar leadings of 
Providence, and other circumstances which gradually pre- 
pared the individual for entertaining so solemn a call. To 
one point only need farther allusion be made. When, — 
being as yet only on probationary trials before the Presby- 
tery of St Andrews, — ^he was firet seriously applied to on the 
subject, by one of the ablest, most laborious, and most suc- 
cessful parochial ministers in Scotland, — the Bev. Dr Ferrie 
of Kiloonquhar, — he at once, on account of youth, inexperi- 
ence, and honest unconsciousness of possessing the requisite 
qualifications, shrunk from the responsibility of undertaking 
an office whose importance could only be surpassed by its 
acknowledged difficulties. Beady, cheerfully ready, did he 
profess himself to forsake all that he most loved and valued 
in his native land, and respond to the summons, saying, 
Lord, here am I, send me " — could he only be satisfied 
that he had a le^timate call, and that his compliance might 
not prove an act of daring presumption. After the tender 
and enlightened Scriptural representations of his reverend 
father and friend on this head had tended to dissipate many 
a gathering cloud from the horizon of simple evangelical 
duty, there were two questions, a positive answer to which 
he at once announced as absolutely indispensable to his 
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entering even on the prdmimry steps towards a negotia- 
tion. These questions were: First, Will the individual 
appointed to India be under the control and authority of any 
man or body of men, in the station destined to be occupied \ 
Secondly, Will he be free and unfettered in the adoption of 
any measures which to him may appear best calculated to 
make known the unsearchable riches of Christ to the Gen- 
tiles ! Not many days were suffered to elapse, before it was 
authoritatively replied to the first of these queries, That 
no local control or authority whatsoever, direct or indirect, 
would be exercised over the movements of the Missionary — 
that to the Home Committee of the General Assembly, and 
to it alone, he would be responsible — and to the second 
of the queries, “ That while, besides the direct preaching of 
the word^ it was resolved that an educational seminaiy should 
be founded, especially for the training of native teachers and 
preachers^ every thing connected with the mode -and manner 
of its organization, — ^the system of tuition and discipline — 
the modifications and adaptations of the original rudimental 
scheme to existing^circumstances, — and all other details whal- 
soever would be left solely to the Missionary ; and that, in 
other respects, the most boundless liberty would be con- 
ceded in resorting to whatever means he might deem most 
expedient for the profitable dissemination of divine truth.^ 
Soon afterwards, the nomination took place. In May of the 
same year, the appointment was formally ratified by the 
General Assembly. On the 12th August, the Missionary 
WRs ordained to the evangelistic and ministerial office by the 
Presbyteiy of Edinburgh, — ^Dr Chalmers having presided 
and officiated with his wonted power and eloquence on the 
solenm occasion. About the middle of October (14th) he 
set sail in the Lady Holland, East Indiaman, from Ports- 
mouth. And never, most assuredly, as stated years ago in 
an address before the General Assembly, — ^never did the 
first agent of any society leave his native land, more en- 
tirely unfettered, untrammelled, unembarrassed.*^ When 
the venerable originator of the mission was asked, — and 
often and earnestly was he asked, — ^for some injunctions or 
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directions as to the proper course to be pursued, — some hint 
or general idea, not of what must be, but of what he would 
deiire to see realized, if circumstances admitted of it, — his 
invariable reply in effect was, “ that the field was so new in 
all its features and circumstances, that instead of giving 
rules for the guidance of others, he should, in a great mea- 
sure, bo himself guided by the representations sent from 
the field of labour.**’ Accordingly, the Missionary took his 
departure, without any information or instructions whatso- 
ever beyond what was to be found in the original brief 
resolution of the General Assembly, and the pastoral ad- 
dress of the Convener of its Committee to the people of 
Scotland. Even the reasons which led Dr Inglis himself 
to give such prominence to the educational part of the 
scheme were not so fully known to him as they are now, — 
since the sermon of June 1818, in which these reasons are 
most explicitly announced, was only put into his hands for 
the first time, a few months ago. 

Up to the time of the Missionary’s embarkation, pros- 
perity had so accompanied his every movement, like the 
perpetual sunshine of a cloudless sky, that in his wrestlings 
by day, and his meditations by night, the utterance of the 
inspired oracle kept pealing in his ears, — “ If ye endure 
chastening, God doaleth with you as with sons ; for what 
son is he whom the father chasteneth not \ But if ye be 
without chastisement, whereof all are partakers, then are 
ye bastards, and not sons.” How can fading memory recall 
the searching inquiries to which this impressive considera-; 
tion led him, when about to bid farewell to his native shores \ 
Had he discharged aright all the more obvious duties and 
claims of kindred, friends, and country ? Had he duly exa- 
mined the evidence, the tenor, and reality of his call ? Had 
he rightly weighed the vastly important obligations of his 
new office ! Had he fully considered the danger of rushing 
unwarrantably to uphold the ark of the testimony ! Had 
he carefully surveyed the difficulties, and sufficiently count- 
ed the cost? Were his prevailing motives pure ! — the glory 
of God the chief object ; the love of Christ the actuating 
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principle ; the r^eneration of perishing sinners the travail 
of his soul ; and their final redemption his richest recom- 
pense of reward? Was he, with his whole heart, prepared 
to give up every idol, relinquish every darling pursuit, and, 
for the sake of Christ, joyously submit to be accounted “ the 
offscouring of all things?*” Was he really so fortified by 
faith and prayer, that, amid scorn, and reproach, and perils, 
and living deaths, he could cheerfully serve an apprentice- 
ship to martyrdom ? 

But no sooner had he embarked, than that gracious God 
who has “ the times and the seasons ” engraven in the roll 
of Providence, caused the day of visitation and of trial to 
arise. Seldom has there been a voyage, from first to last, so 
fraught with disaster and discipline ; — within, the “ floating 
home of the deep, a fiery furnace from the combustion of 
evil tongues and wicked hearts ; — without, unusual vicissi- 
tudes of tempest and of danger. These, however, were but 
the beginnings of trouble — ^the first wavings of the rod of 
chastisement to prepare for the crushing stroke. On Satur- 
day night, the 13th February, the vessel violently struck on 
the rocks of an uninhabited barren island, about thirty miles 
north of Cape Town. With the utmost diflSculty the pas- 
sengers and crew escaped with their lives. The noble vessel 
soon went to pieces, and almost every thing on board perish- 
ed. The losses of the Missionary were such as could not 
easily be recovered. Besides the loss of personal property, 
from a collection of books, in every department of knowledge, 
amounting to upwards of eight hundred distinct works, only 
a few odd volumes were picked up on the beach, — ^most of 
them so shattered, or reduced to a state of pulp, as to be of 
little or no value. But what was felt most, as being to him 
irreparable, was the entire loss of all his journals, notes, me- 
morandums, essays, &;c., &;c., the fruits, such as they were, 
of the reflection and research of many years, when he pos- 
sessed special opportunities which he could never expect 
again to realize. But they are gone,^ was his own written 
declaration at the time, they are gone ; and blessed be 
God I can say * gone ' without a murmur. So perish all 
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earthly things ; the treasure that is laid up in heaven alone 
is unassailable. Ood has been to me a God full of mercy ; 
and not the least of His mercies do I find in the cheerful 
resignation with which he now enables me to feel, and to 
say, ‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, blessed 
be the name of the Lord.** ” 

The wdy article which w^as recovered in a wholly unda- 
maged state^ was a quarto copy of Bagster’s Comprehensive 
Bible and Psalm-book ; which, as the parting memorial of 
a few dear friends, had been carefully wrapped up in leather, 
and thus escaped uninjured by the waters of the briny deep. 
Ah ! the lesson and the schooling of a mysterious Provi- 
dence seemed now complete ; and its designs and intentions 
perfectly developed. He who had thought that he had 
“ sifted ” his heart “ as wheat,’’ and could find no engrossing 
idol lurking there, now discovered that he had been to a 
degree never previously imagined, a wholesale idolater of hooks 
and written papers ! It seemed as if the heavens had sud- 
denly opened, and a voice from the Holy One had sounded 
with resistless emphasis in his ears, saying, “ Fool that you 
are, to have centred so unduly your cares, and anxieties, 
and affections, on books and papers ! So intense and de- 
voted was the homage of your heart towards these, in the 
eyes of the heart-searching God, that, as there seemed no 
other method of weaning you from them, your heavenly 
Father, to save you from the doom of an idolater, has in 
mercy to your soul removed the idols — sinking them all to 
the bottom of the deep, or scattering them in useless frag- 
ments on this desolate shore ; all, all save one, and that 
is, the ever-blessed Book of Life. Here is the Bible for you, 
— grasp it as the richest treasure of infinite wisdom and in- 
finite love— ^ trea4ure which, in the balance of heaven, would 
outweigh all the books and papers in the universe. Go, and 
prayerfiilly consult that unerring chart, — that infallible di- 
rectory, — ^humbly tr\ist to it, and to your God ; and i^ever, 
never will you have reason to regret that you have be^it vio- 
lently severed from your idols, as thereby you become more 
firmly linked by the golden chain of grace to the throne of the 
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Eternal.” Assuredly, had Jehovah himself, in terms such 
as these, addressed the poor trembling convicted idolater in 
accents of thunder, when standing apart on that dreary 
African strand, the gracious designs of Providence could not 
have been more distinctly interpreted, nor the precious lesson 
more inoffaceably engraven on the inner tablet of the soul. 

The conclusion of a letter, addressed at the time to the 
Convener of the Assembly’s Committee, is found, on refer- 
ence to the original document, to be as follows : — “ Thus 
unexpectedly has perished part of the first fruits of the 
Church of Scotland in the great cause of Christian philan- 
thropy ; but the cause of Christ has not perished. The 
former, like the leaves of autumn, may be tossed about by 
every tempest ; the latter, more stable than nature, ever 
reviving with the bloom of youth, will flourish when nature 
herself is no more. The cause of Christ is a heavenly 
thing, and shrinks from the touch of earth. Often has its 
high origin been gloriously vindicated. Often has it cast 
a mockery on the mightiest efforts of human power. Often 
has it gathered strength amid weakness ; become rich amid 
losses ; rejoiced amid dangers ; and triumphed amid the fires 
and tortures of hell-enkindled men. And shall the Church of 
Scotland dishonour such a cause, by exhibiting symptoms of 
coldness or despondency, in consequence of the recent catas- 
trophe ? God forbid I Let her rather ai'ouse herself into 
new energy : let her shake off every earthly alliance with the 
cause of Christ, as a retarding, polluting alliance : let her 
confide less in her own resources, and more in the arm of 
Him who saith, “ Not by might, nor by power, but by my 
Spirit : ” from her faithful appeals, let the flame of devoted- 
ness circulate through every parish, and prayers to the 
Lord of the harvest from every dwelling ; — and then may 
we expect her fountains to overflow, for the watering and' 
fertilizing of many a dry and parched heathen land. For my 
own part, recent events have made mo feel more strongly 
than ever the vanity of earthly things, the hollowness of 
earthly hopes. They have taught me the necessity of being 
“ instant in season and out of season,” of “ speuding and 
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being spent in the cause of Christ. My prayer is, though 
at a humble distance, to breathe the spirit and emulate the 
conduct of those devoted men who have gone before me ; 
and if, like them, I am destined to perish in a foreign land, 
my prayer is, to be enabled cheerfully to perish with the 
song of faith on my lips — ‘ 0 death, where is thy sting ! 0 
grave, where is thy victory V Pardon my warmth — at such 
a season, coldness were spiritual treason."" 

Having set sail in another ship from the Capo, on the 7th 
March a tremendous gale was encountered off the Mauritius, 
in which the vessel wellnigh foundered ; and at the mouth of 
the Ganges she was overtaken by a hurricane, and violently 
tossed ashore, so that all the horrors of Ji second shipwreck 
were experienced. On Wednesday evening, 27th May, after 
nearly an eight months" voyage of continuous and varied 
perils, the Missionary with his partner reached Calcutta, 
more dead than alive, through exhaustion and fatigue. It 
seemed as if “ the Prince of the power of the air"" had mar- 
shalled all his elements to oppose and prevent their arrival, 
and it seemed (if it be lawful to compare small things with 
great) as if for the gracious purposes of trial and discipline, 
a certain amount of license had been granted to him as in 
the days of old, when, in reference to one of those worthies 
of whom the world was not worthy, “ The Lord said unto 
Satan, Behold, all that he hath is in thy power ; only upon 
himself put not forth thine hand."" But foiled he was, through 
sustaining grace, in any attempt to extort a rebellious mur- 
muring, against the dispensations of Providence. The very 
contrary was the effect uniformly produced — even that of 
calling forth and invigorating the energy of faith and con- 
fidence in the Bock of Ages. In the first letter, dated the 
very day after lai^ding in Calcutta, is found this passage : — 
^us have we at length reached our destination, after a 
voyage at once protracted and disastrous. But if, in respect 
to the things of earth, it pained and impoverished, the ex- 
perience of my dear partner and myself leads us solemnly to 
declare, that, in respect tjo spiritual things, it greatly revived 
and enriched us. For the loss of earthly comfort and pos- 
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session is a rich gain indeed, when accompanied by the in- 
crease of that treasure which nothing can diminish or impair. 
Through God's blessing we were enabled to view the whole 
as the apparently severe, but unspeakably kind discipline of 
a Father, ‘ who afflicteth not willingly, nor grieveth the 
children of men.’ How base were it then to fret ; how ig- 
norant to complain ; how cowardly to despond ? For whore 
is faith without a victory? Whore is victory without a 
struggle ? And can there be a struggle without enduring 
trials, and encountering difficulties ? To the feeble and 
dastardly soldier of the Gross be all the ease of indolently 
lagging in the rear ; and all the security that can result from 
being the last to engage, and the foremost to escape from 
approaching danger ! To us, we would pray, be the toil, 
and the hardship, and the danger, and the crown of victory 
for our reward, — or death, when maintaining our Master's 
cause, for an eternal glory !” 


On reaching the scene of future labour, after such a voy- 
age, the sympathies of the Missionary Brethren and of 
private Christians of all denominations were powerfully called 
forth. To none were we more indebted for acts of kindness 
than to the late Bishop Corrie, then Archdeacon of Calcutta ; 
and to the Bev. Dr Bryce, then senior minister of the Scotch 
Church. The conduct of the latter, in particular, was such 
as to challenge a grateful and lasting remembrance. Though 
the event proved that the rudimental scheme adopted by the 
General Assembly was in many essential particulars totally 
different from the one proposed in the Calcutta memorial 
of 1823, — and that the first Missionary was to be placed 
under the ecclesiastical control and authority of no man* 
or body of men, except the Supreme Council of the Ohunffi 
itself, through its own Home Committee— being left as firecr 
and unembarrassed in all his movements as if he were tile 
only Presbyterian in British India it is but justice to the 
senior minister of St Andrew’s to say, tiiRt be never jndi^ 
cated either disappointment or cold indifference; On the 
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contrary, he from the first discharged towards the Missionary 
more than the ordinary offices and courtesies of Christian 
friendship and brotherly regard. With neither the inquiries 
instituted, nor the plans projected, did he ever interfere ; — 
no, not so much as to obtrude his own spontaneous sugges- 
tions. But whenever consulted about any local or other 
difficulty, never did he decline, frankly and promptly, lend- 
ing his counsel or assistance in any way in which either 
might be made to advance the great cause. No sooner was 
the mission organized, than he became its warmest and most 
disinterested advocate ; and ever since, both in India and 
in Britain, has he laboured to promote its general interests 
with a zeal that has never wearied — with an energy that has 
never relaxed. 

Immediately on our arrival, the first impulse was to set on 
foot as exact an inquiry as possible into the existing state 
of things, with a view to determine the practical question, 
Where and how we were to commence operations ? From 
instituting an immediate inquiry, many dissuasives were 
powerfully urged on the part of friends. But these were not 
allowed tO/.provail. Even if, agreeably to the usual practice, 
we could have sat down, as they strongly advised, to the 
excltisive study of the native languages, there could bo no 
internal peace. The mind would ever be roaming into 
the future, — ruminating on the thousand possibilities that 
might be undeveloped in its womb, — weighing their probable 
relative importance, and calculating their probable actual 
manifestation. Besides, no useful suggestions founded on 
observed or ascertained facts, could be offered to the Com- 
mittee at home, that might guide their deliberations, or 
advantageously modify their decisions. For these and other 
reasons, the resolution was at once taken to commence inquiry 
without delay ; and not to desist, if Gk)d in mercy bestowed 
health and strength, till something definite, if not satisfac- 
tory, might be obtained ; — and the result could not certainly 
be said to belie the propriety of the resolution. 

The difficulties that interposed were neither few nor such 
as can readily be conceived at home. To know accurately, 
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it was necessary to inquire personally, and inspect person- 
ally. To personal inspection the season was most unfriendly. 
In the way of personal inquiry, the chief obstacle, altogether 
apart from the physical obstructions, lay in the very scanty 
local information possessed by most of those to whom access 
could be found. To an inquisitive stranger, this ignorance 
of localities and statistical detail, whether referable to the 
physical or moral condition of the country and its inhabi- 
tants, constitutes a striking feature of Anglo-Indian society. 
The cause is obvious. There are no gentlemen at large in 
that society ; and comparatively few who have spare time 
or inclination for observing, and inquiring, and recording 
facts. All seem intensely and laboriously occupied with 
their various callings. That country, even in a worldly 
sense, is never felt by any to be their home, or the place of 
their rest ; — ^their whole ambition being to create, as speedily 
as possible, the means of returning for the enjoyment of ease, 
and comfort, and recruited health, in the lands of their 
nativity. One routine, accordingly, is observed day after 
day, with almost unvaried monotony. All must have their 
exercise ; which in that country commonly imports nothing 
more than that they are to sit or recline for an hour or two 
in some species of vehicle drawn in the open air; The time 
even for this peculiarly tropical exercise is very limited. 
From a city like Calcutta, it is scarcely possible within the 
very limited period of morning and evening twilight, to 
reach the champaigne country. Consequently, “the Course,^ 
or largest space open towards the river, is, morning and 
evening, the place of constant resort to all who wish to 
inhale a few breaths of the freest and least tainted air. For 
any considerable number, in such a state of things, to be- 
come in the least degree acquainted with the physical capa- 
bilities of the country, or the moral condition of its inhabi- 
tants, is plainly impossible. Of the natire^ city and population fif 
Calcutta iteelf and 4U immediate neighiotmrhdod^ littie is yene- 
rally known hy the great majority of the Britieh reeidente ! — 
And yet some of these — ^themselves ahnoet ignorant — ^presum- 
ing on the simple fact of their Oriental residence, aind on. the 
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credulity of their altogether ignorant hearers, have at times 
ventured, after their return, to call in question or flatly to 
contradict the veracious statements of those who have given 
days and weeks, and months and years to the task of per- 
sonal investigation. 

Still, from the nature and amount of those difliculties 
which impede the progress of inquiry in that hostile clime, 
it is perhaps not possible for any individual enterprise to 
supply the necessary information. The resources of Govern- 
ment alone seem commensurate to the undertaking. And a 
master-mind, — possessed of all the advantages of penetration 
and experience, the philosophy of facts and the philosophy 
of principle, and the varied facilities which a vigorous 
administration could afford, with hundreds of subordinate 
inquirers scattered throughout the provinces, — would pro- 
bably find the task of directing the different agencies, dis- 
criminating, digesting, and arranging the mass of collected 
materials, no sinecure employment. It is much to be desired 
that the real glory of the achievement should stimulate some 
highly-gifted and qualified individual to the attempt : — and 
its utility, when accomplished, would more than compensate 
an enlightened Government. Be this as it may, it is the 
fact, that no first-rate statist has yet arisen in the Eastern 
World — that of Calcutta itself, the metropolis of British 
India, and its circumjacent territory, there is no proper 
statistical account ; far less, — with one or two circumscribed 
or almost local exceptions, — of the various dependent pro- 
vinces. Now this contractedness of individual observation, 
combined with differences of sentiment, not only disappoints 
but embarrasses the new inquirer by the strangely contra- 
dictory statements he receives, relative to the past progress 
and present state of things — relative to what Christian 
benevolence has done, is doing, or should do, together with 
the most approved means of attempting the accomplishment 
of it. If one be content to glide along the surface, ho may 
remain ignorant of the jarring elements that iriove in con- 
trary currents, or only slumber in readiness for collision, 
underneath. But let him wish to dive to the bottom of the 
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troubled ocean, and ho may be truly thankful if he is ever 
privileged to reach it at aJl — or, having succeeded in hia 
arduous attempt, ever privileged to retrace his pathway to 
the upper atmosphere of undisturbed calm. 

Since, however, it was resolved to make the attempt, the 
acquaintance of all from whom any useful information could 
be gleaned, was sedulously cultivated. With this view fre- 
quent interviews were obtained with many of the principal 
office-bearers of literary, benevolent, and religious societies. 
Various notices were also received from some of the Hon- 
ourable East India Company’s civil and military servants ; 
who had not only been long in India, but, in the course of 
public duty, had been stationed successively throughout 
many of its widely scattered provinces. At the same time, 
the habit was acquired, of constantly accompanying one 
or other of our esteemed fellow-labourers — Episcopalian, 
Independent, Baptist, or Wesleyan — to their respective sta- 
tions ; when preaching under the shade of a tree by the way- 
side ; or in a Bangalau chapel in some leading thorough- 
fare ; or very early in the morning and late at even, without 
any shelter at all, in the neighbourhood of a bazaar or mar- 
ket-place ; or when distributing tracts and Bibles ; or, last 
of all, when inspecting and catechising the children in the 
elementary Bengali schools. In these and other ways, 
besides witnessing all the existing missionary operations, we 
had ample opportunities of speedily seeing much, hearing 
much, and learning much of the opinions, habits and prac- 
tices of the lower classes of the natives ; partly from personal 
observation, and partly from the frank and full communi- 
cations of our more experienced brethren. From the very 
first, too, it was our studied endeavour to court the society 
of those natives belonging to the more wealthy, influential, 
and learned classes, who had already received a liberal edu- 
cation. Nor was the endeavour made in vain. Indeed, the 
favour, good opinion, and friendly feelings of many were soon 
turned towards us in a way so very unexpected and unusual, 
that we could find no adequate solution of the fact, save in 
the vivid recognition of a special superintending Providence. 
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With a few, an intercourse was oommenoed almost im- 
mediately on our arrival ; which continued, not only with 
unabated, but with increasing interest, till the day of our 
departure from India. Partly through the medium of 
English, and partly through the medium of Bengal' when 
subsequently acquired ; sometimes in our own dv dling, 
and sometimes in the open verandah or on the flat roof 
of a native residence, with the brilliant expanse of heaven 
for our canopy ; — we have held oft-repeated and long-conti- 
nued converse with Merchants, and Zemindars, and Bajahs, 
and Brahmans. And in this way, not only did we succeed, 
at a 'oery early period of our sojourn amongst them, in 
obtaining a tolerable insight into their habitudes, mental 
and moral, — as well as their opinions on almost all subjects, 
social and traditional, literary and religious, — ^but also, from 
time to time, in communicating to many the very substance 
of the Gospel message, in the only way in which that can 
at present be usually attempted in the case of the higher 
classes, — namely, in the way of friendly conversation and 
discussion. 

The materials furnished by these multitudinous visitings, 
inquiries, and observations, might occupy a volume ; abound- 
ing, undoubtedly, with much of the dry, the minutely cir- 
cumstantial, and the common-place — ^uninteresting to the 
general reader, and unfit to meet the public eye ; — ^but 
fertile, at the same time, in weighty experimental lessons, to 
guide the judgment, in the formation and future 

prosecution of those plans which aim at the permanent 
amelioration of native society. 


Our present object is chiefly with the bearing of these 
inquiries on the solution of the two questions relative to 
the site of the propoeed Institution^ and the specific mode of 


As to the first of these, it may be proper to advert to the 
terms of the Home Committee's decision. In the Report for 
1829 , it is expressly stated, that ** the site of the proposed 
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Institution should be in the province of Bengal ; and, thmgn 
not in the dty of GalcvMa^ within such a distance of it as 
might admit of the Institution being occasionally visited by 
some of our countrymen, servants of the Company, who were 
residents in that city and its neighbourhood.” With such 
a .decision formally adopted and recorded, the subject was 
calculated to demand inquiry and challenge the most rigid 
investigation. Such inquiry and investigation were, accord- 
ingly, attempted to be pursued. And, after the attention 
was successively directed to different districts around Cal- 
cutta, and the requisite information obtained, — the conclu- 
sion, grounded on evidence the most satisfactory, was, that 
fldce entirely coincident with the idea expressed in the As- 
sembly's Report at that time existed. Either the population 
was found to be too scattered for concentrated effort ; or 
not of a description to admit of being readily st imulated to the 
purpose of higher branches of study ^ loithout the prof racUd pre- 
paratory labour of years ; or no premises for residence and 
class-roonas could bo had, without building at a considerable 
expense, and after all incurring the hazard of a doubtful 
experiment ; or, lastly, all the most eligible situations were 
found to be at least partially preoccupied by the Mission- 
aries of other denominations. The only district least liable 
to any of these objections, and in other respects most 
promising, was discovered to be that of Kishnaghur and 
Santipore^ in the north of Bengal. But — apart from other 
and most weighty reasons — when it was considered that it 
was about a hundred miles distant from Calcutta, — a dis- 
tance, which in that climate rendered it, in point of free 
intercourse and ready communication, nearly as remote and 
inaccessible to the British residents in the metropolis, as 
John O'Groat's House is to the inhabitants of Edinburgh, 
—we could not satisfy ourselves that the immediate selec- 
tion of it would accord either with the letter or spirit of the 
Assembly^’s Resolution — and could not, consequently, in the 
absence of farther instructions front home, incur the respon- 
ubility of making it the scene of a first experiment. 

Besides, all inquiries tended to confirm the conclusion, 
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that Oalcutta itself supplied by far the most promising field 
for the c&nJtre of future operations. Every part of India 
presents to the missionary initial difficulties of a most foiv 
midable nature. When, therefore, preference is given to 
one, in comparison with another, the preference must be 
founded not on exclmive but relative advantages. Thus, to 
a city like Calcutta, numbers are very naturally attracted 
from all parte of Eastern India^ in consequence of the mul- 
tiplicity of employments arising from its being the seat of 
Supreme Government, and the grand emporium of Oriental 
commerce. Hence the origin of such evils as these, viz., 
that the incessant fluctuations of a migratory population 
must, in many instances, prove vastly injurious to regularity 
of attendance and persevering continuance of study ; — that, 
in addition to the practices and effects of a debasing mytho- 
logical idolatry, we must have to contend with the number- 
less vicious habits superinduced by the Mammon-idolizing 
spirit of a money-making and fortune-seeking people; — 
and that from the facilities of intercourse, and the free and 
ready circulation of sentiment, the spread of noxious prin- 
ciples is accelerated, and the power of combined resistance 
enlarged and consolidated. But over against these and 
other analogous evils, we had to set the important consider- 
ation, that Calcutta, as the great seat of Government and 
spring of mercantile speculation, is the centre of the most 
powerful and pervasive influences ; — that the frequent epis- 
tolary correspondence and personal intercommunion main- 
tained between those who are even partially taught during 
a temporary residence in the metropolis, and those narrow- 
minded and prejudiced friends who remain behind in their 
provincial settlements, may gradually predispose the latter 
for subsequent and more direct efforts to enlighten them ; 
and so ultimately accelerate the progress of all truth, human 
and divine ; — ^that, if the facilities of propagating error be 
augmented, the facilities of disseminating truth are corre- 
spondingly enlarged, by means of the press, the ready distri- 
bution of defences and expositions of true religion, and the 
ease experienced in convening assemblies for public discussion 
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or public address ; — and, finally, that if the minds of a civic 
population be, in one sense, less unsophisticated than those 
of a rural population, they are, at the same time, less 
shackled by the moulds of prescriptive usage, and the fetters 
of inveterate prejudice. 

Without attempting to balance advantage and disad- 
vantages at all, it might appear to many that the single 
circumstance of apostolic example being decidedly in favour 
of making cities the gi*eat centres of evangelic operation, 
ought to prove altogether decisive of the question of pre- 
ference. But, apart from this most mighty and solemn 
consideration, tlie searching inquiries into which we were 
led, seemed to furnish certain inferences from undisputed 
and indisputable facts, which could leave no reasonable 
doubt in determining in favour of a city like Calcutta. The 
state of things in Bengal was discovered to be far too back- 
ward to admit of young men being sent from a distance to 
strangers and foreigners, for the express purpose of enjoying 
a liberal education. In many, perhaps even in most parts of 
it, there had not then been excited that prevailing desire to 
receive a higher instruction, which would insure a sufficient 
supply of pupils. And in the interior or provincial cities 
and districts generally, such ignorance and distrust relative 
to the intentions and designs of European philanthropists 
seemed to pervade the great mass, that much preliminary 
time and attention would be required to soften prejudice 
and conciliate confidence. Even in the Mahammadan Col- 
lege of Calcutta, and the Sanskrit College of Benares, though 
founded and suppoi^d by Government, “ Emopean superin- 
tendence tcaSf^ according to the official report, ^^Jbr many 
years strmwmsly and successfully resisted^ 

Hence, to insure the immediate success of any extensive 
Institution of a superior kind, three things required to be 
especially attended to : Firsts it must be planted in the midst 
of a dense population. Secondly^ among that population there 
must either be a prevalent desire to benefit by the advan- 
tages which it offin*ed, or numbers of that class of persons 
who could admit most readily of being stimulated by the 
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prospect of its proposed advantages. Thirdly^ a considerable 
proportion must have their minds so divested of hostile pre- 
possessions, as readily to intrust the young to the operation 
of an edu cat ionalfsy stem under exclusive European super- 
intendence. To the absence of one or all of these essential 
prerequisites of early success, may be attributed much of the 
temporary failure of one or two collegiate seminaries pre- 
viously instituted on the banks of the Ganges. Now, of all 
places, not in Bengal alone, but in India, Calcutta was un- 
doubtedly that which could present the most tenable plea 
for the existence of all these indispensable prerequisites, or 
accelerating causes of probable early success. There, the 
population was overwhelming in number ; and though thou- 
sands were migratory, tens of thousands were stationary ; — 
Calcutta itself containing upwards of half a million, and its 
vicinity so densely peopled, that within a circle of twenty 
miles, the number was estimated to exceed two millions — a 
number equal to what is contained in all Scotland. — Of this 
vast promiscuous population, a considerable proportion mani- 
fested an earnest desire for instruction, and particularly in- 
struction in European literature and science. — And, lastly, 
— from the miscellaneous labours of pious and devoted Mis- 
sionaries, from the disturbing force exerted by one part of 
the Government Scheme of Education, from the gentle and 
almost insensible process of attrition unceasingly carried on 
around the basis of the entire fabric of native society by the 
multiplied streamlets of influence which flowed from the 
very presence and contact of an enlightened European com- 
munity ; — from these and other concurrent causes, no where 
in all India had there been manifested so general a taxation 
of ancient inveterate prejudices, more especially among the 
upper classes ; — the metropolis being, in this important par- 
ticular, at least ten years a-hcad of any other city or district 
that could be named. 

For all these reasons, it was decided in our own mind, 
that Calcutta itself, and not any place in the interior, ought 
at once to be fixed on aS the permanent site of the pro- 
posed central Institution ; — and this decision, with a full 
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statement of the determining reasons, was duly announced to 
the Home Committee. Eventually, the decision was formally 
approved and ratified, — and the progress of every year has 
since tended to convince all parties, whether at home or 
abroad, that the choice was the best which could have been 
made, — and that the hand of an overruling Providence was 
to be traced in all the steps which led to its adoption. Had 
a station in the interior been chosen, as originally designed 
— designed on grounds, which at the time appeared amply 
satisfactory, — the name of the India Mission would this day, 
in all human probability, have been almost unheard of and 
unknown. The little general interest which it excited in 
and before 1829, would have been dwindling into something 
still less ; till by this time it might have reached the very 
zero of utter extinction. 


The next point to be determined was, the mode of procedure. 

The primary object had been to establish (me a central 
Institution for communicating a higher education, — ^literary, 
scientific, and theological, — ^to a more select number, who 
might, in diverse ways, beneficially influence the minds of 
all around them; and some of whom, by the blessing of 
God and the power of His grace, might become qualified, 
in the capacity of teachers and preachers, to act as the 
instructors of their countrymen, not only in the arts and 
sciences of the civilized world, but in the things which be- 
longed to their everlasting welfare.'*' It is obvious, that in 
order to be qualified to enter such an Institution, a consider- 
able amount of preliminary instruction would be indispen- 
sable. Before, therefore, proposing to hire, far less to erect 
buildings containing suitable accommodation for class and 
lecture-rooms, prudence and discretion demanded an antece- 
dent inquiry to be instituted, as to the prohahUity or likelihood 
of obtaining a reasonable number of pupils who had already 
undergone the preparatory discipline, and had acquired the 
preparatory attainments. 

Now, it certainly did contravene all the anticipations 
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entertStined at to find, after collecting every possible 
information on the spot, that, eten in Calcutta^ the state of 
things, so far as Christian influence extended, was so back- 
ward as not at all to admit of the immediate establishment 
of a higher or collegiate Institution. And why ? For the 
strongest, though not the most gratifying, of all reasons ; — 
either that none who were willing were found quedifled^ or that 
none who were qualified were found willing to enter it. To every 
Missionary of every denomination, and every European super- 
intendent, and almost every successful teacher of a native 
school, the question was put repeatedly and in every variety 
of form, “ Whether they knew of any young men who were 
likely at that time to avail themselves of the opportunities 
of improvement presented by such an Institution as the one 
then proposed I — and the reply, uniformly and universally, 
was to the effect, “ That they w'ere acquainted with none.” 

How was this unpropitious state of things to be accounted 
for ! The reason was obvious. Up to that time, the atten- 
tion of the Calcutta Missionaries, so far as concerned edu- 
cation, was almost exclusively directed to elementary Bengali 
schools ; where the highest attainment ever reached by the 
most advanced class was, with scarcely any exception, con- 
fined to a moderate proficiency in reading and writing the 
native language, and a little smattering of arithmetic. From 
siich schools, no adequate supply, or rather no supply at all 
could be obtained or even expected, towards the replenishing 
and perpetuating of a higher central Institution. Amongst 
this class of pupils were found some of the willing^ hut none of 
the qfmlifled. Again, those trained in the Hindu College 
and other seminaries sanctioned, controlled, or in part sup- 
ported by Government, were so thoroughly inoculated with 
the ‘‘ education without religion ” system, and consequently 
so saturated with antichristian prejudices, that not one of 
them seemed disposed to cross the threshold of an Institu- 
tion on whose outer porch must be inscribed the motto. 

He who enters here must moralize and religionize, as well 
as geometrize.” Amongst this class, therefore, were found 
many of the qualified^ hid none of the willing. And hence. 
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from these different causes combined, the fondly cherished 
scheme of starting at once with a higher or collegiate Insti- 
tution was, though with inexpressible regret, and solely 
owing to the calamitous necessity of circumstances, wholly 
abandoned. 


What then was to be done ? Done ! That alone which 
could bo done ! The original scheme was, it is true, wholly 
abandoned, — ^but not for ever abandoned. It was only for a 
time, — seeing that a temporary abandonment amounted to a 
physical necessity. Simultaneous with the abandonment of 
the primary design, was the determination to adopt and 
prosecute another. Since, in consequence of the limited, oi 
the antichristian system of instruction hitherto pursued, 
scarcely one individual advanced enough, or willing enough, 
to enter a superior Institution, could be found, — what course 
remained for adoption? — What alternative could remain, 
except to endeavour to institute moans for the regular prepar- 
ation of a sufficient number of young men, who might he at once 
qualified and willing to enter upon a higher course ? To insure 
this preparation under multiplying disadvantages, must be 
the work of time. Delay and postponement of the original 
design, not an abandonment, must be the inevitable result. 
Patience, therefore, became a virtue of necessity; — as a 
proper allowance of time must be granted to overtake even 
the labour essential to the insuring of the preparatory qua- 
lifications. In other words, instead of organizing a higher 
Institution, it was now resolved to open one or more elemevr 
tary schools. 

But was not this resolution, may some «.sk, at variance 
with what has been already advanced respecting the com- 
parative inefficiency of elementary schools ? By no means. 
It is one thing to assert that, in the first instance, such schools 
must be instituted ; and quite another to affirm, or at least 
to act, as if these wore the only ones that ought ever to be 
instituted. From the first the great object — that of giving 
a higher education to a select number — was never for a 
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moment lost sight of ; and for its ultimate accomplishment^ 
it was proposed that the strength of our resources should be 
reserved. Besides, it was distinctly foreseen and confidently 
anticipated, that the means about to be expended at the outset 
on the inferior object, might, in the course of time, be greatly 
diminished, if not, in some cases, altogether withdrawn. 

Here some zealous persons, not easily reconciled to the 
lowering of dignity supposed to be implied in the descent from 
a collegiate Institution to a mere elementary school, laboured 
to persuade us to wait and set measures on foot to secure at 
once the erection of a handsome edifice ; which, by its out- 
ward attractions to the eye of a people so enslaved to sense 
and captivated by outward appearances, might allure some 
of the qualified recusants, and stimulate others to qualify 
themsehes for entering within the precincts. Against this 
representation it was urged, that from the nature and origin 
of the recusancy of the qualified, its removal by any such 
means seemed more than problematic. As to the other 
result, it was at once conceded, that great and extensive 
improvement could never be realized, till the natives had 
begun to take a share of the burden upon themselves, — 
had ceased to accept of all knowledge merely as a free gift, 
instead of paying its just price, — ^had ceased to regard such 
appropriation of wealth as so much squandered and lost, 
instead of considering the whole as a fair exchange in 
which the real gain lay all on their side. But, however 
true all this might be ; — still, it seemed not less true, in 
point of fact, that the natives in general had not yet learnt 
to appreciate sufficiently the value of the more precious 
commodities offered for acceptance or purchase in the know- 
ledge-market ; — and not less natural, therefore, that they 
should manifest no desire to submit to sacrifices in helping 
themselves to what they had not yet learnt to value. The 
grand object then must be to confer, where it never existed 
or where it had been extinguished, the capacity for estimat- 
ing the value of true knowledge ; and the desire to obtain 
it would follow, and the means would be forthcoming to give 
the desire its due gratification. Now, how such capcwity and 
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de^ii^e could be communicated by the mere exhibition to the 
oilitward eye of a material fabric, however stately its pro- 
portions, or gorgeous its embellishments, was what we could 
not well understand. No: the real thing wanted was, by 
an aggressive movement ” in the first instance, to obtain 
unobstructed access to the mind ; and by freely imparting, 
without money and without price, the hitherto unknown, 
and therefore unvalued treasure, to create the capacity for 
estimating, and the desire for possessing it, at any sacrifice. 
In other words, make the natives once fairly taste and see 
how very good and pleasant a thing it is ; and then, without 
the show and parade of mere external attractions, there will 
be a demand and competition for it. 

But apart from all such considerations, the missionary field 
in India had already exhibited the experiment of erecting 
collegiate buildings, before there were scarcely any pupils 
qualified to enter them, — buildings which, — though monu- 
ments of the benevolence of their founders, — presented the 
painful spectacle of a prodigious machinery fabricated at a 
vast expense, with scarcely any raw materials on which to 
work. Had these experiments, then, been wholly useless? 
By no means. It is not that nothing was done by them ; for 
a certain amount of good was achieved. It is simply tha 
the thing done was not at all proportioned to the extensiv 
machinery. Even if no direct fruit had accrued, they wouh 
not have been in vain. To subsequent labourers a failur 
is often as fertile in practical lessons,— though in a very dii 
ferent way, — as success itself. Do not men expend as mud 
on the beacon-blaze that simply warns off from danger, a. 
on the pharos that guides into the peaceful haven ? Still, nc 
one would seriously contemplate the experiments in question, 
without having his prayers quickened, no less for the zeal 
that is truly wise, than for the wisdom that is truly zealous. 

The effect of surveying these experiments, on our own de- 
termination, was at the time, in a letter to the Home Com- 
mittee, thus summed up From all this it is evident, that 
if, as wise men, we are to prefer the solid to the showy, the 
substantial to the nominal, the humbly useful to the magoi- 
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ficently unproductive, we cannot hesitate in relinquishing, 
f(»r the present^ the idea of founding a Collegiate Institution, 
— cannot hesitate in directing all our educational energies 
towards establishing and extending those elementary semi- 
naries that must act as the permanent and ever-teeming 
nurseries of an Institution of a higher order. And then, like 
the ocean — which, by a beautiful process of nature, amply 
replenisheth the fountains that overflow into rivulets, — whose 
waters uniting return in copious streams, and re-stock the 
original capacious reservoir, — will the higher Institution, by 
a similar process of reciprocal influence, amply enrich the 
sources that supplied it, and render them ever full and ever 
flowing. This appears to be the order of nature. And those 
alone who are unreasonably impatient, and whose faith would 
seem to keep pace only with the mnhle fruits of their labours, 
can object to it. But assuredly those who live by faith more 
than by sight — those who can sow, and ever continue to sow 
in tears, in the dim and distant, but certain expectation of 
ultimately reaping in joy, — and those alone, prove that they 
inherit a portion of the spirit which animated and supported 
prophets and holy men of every age.” The resolution was 
accordingly formed to bend the whole strength towards the 
preparation of individuals ahle and willing to enter a higher 
Institution ; and when we could point to these, the intention 
was to demand the erection of a larger edifice to accommo- 
date them in prosecuting their more advanced studies. To 
employ a very homely illustration : our design was not, like 
that of the witless colonist, first to erect a huge mill, at a 
vast expense, in an uncultivated waste, and, having done so, 
look around in vain for any com to grind. Our design was 
to cultivate the ground first, and, having secured the prospect 
of an abundant crop, then erect the mill to convert the grain 
into materials for the “ staff of life."” 


The attention having now been turned exclusively, in the 
first instance, to elementary schools, the question was, of what 
description these should be, and on what footing established ? 
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Bengali being the vernacular dialect of the province, the 
first idea naturally was to institute a series of Bengali 
schools ; and, with the view of accomplishing this end, we 
repeatedly traversed, sometimes alone, sometimes in the com- 
pany of a European or native, almost every street and lane 
of Calcutta. Here certain facts, already partially observed, 
came out with peculiar vividness. In the Bengali schools 
established by Missionaries, there was such a rapid mcceer 
sion of pupils, that little or no substantial knowledge of any 
kind could possibly be conveyed, — the greater part remain- 
ing only a few months ; several a twelvemonth ; the merest 
fraction a year and a-half; scarcely any more than two years. 
As the general rule, all left school the instant they could read, 
write, and cipher a little. This was a practice so invariable 
in its occurrence, so obstructive of all real progress in its 
effects, that it furnished the theme of universal lamenta- 
tion, — ^tending to cramp the energies and damp the zeal of 
many an ardent and devoted labourer. It became, then, an 
important inquiry to ascertain the cause of this phenomenon, 
and see whether dr not it admitted of a remedy. If so, good 
and well. If otherwise, it was plain that such schools could 
never be the proximate nurseries of a higher Institution. 
Some of these causes were, on inquiry, found to be the follow- 
ing. The learned Brahmans taught their own sons, and those 
of their Brahman neighbours, Bengali and Sanskrit ; and 
natives of rank and wealth had their male children initiated 
by Brahman tutors into the elements of common Bengali in 
their own houses. None of either of these classes would be 
induced, on any consideration, to attend a common Bengali 
school, established and superintended by a Christian mission- 
ary. The middle classes of natives usually proceeded in this 
way: — A native of respectable caste, but of moderate income, 
would hire, for the merest trifle, a Sirkar, — or illiterate peda- 
gogue, not a Brahman, — as tutor to his own sons ; and in lieu 
of an adequate salary, would allow him to take in a certain 
number of the children of his neighbours to join in a class 
with his own, and exact from each of these a bagatelle of a 
fee. Of this Mescription of indigenous schools, or schools 
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originated and supported by natives themselves, it had been 
ascertained by the School Society that there were about 
two hundred in Calcutta. 

In the country, these vernacular schools are very simple. 
In many parts of India, where, for lack of moisture, the hot 
winds prevail and burn up every blade of grass, children are 
taught to write on the sand or powdery dust. In Bengal 
from superabundant moisture, there • is perpetual verdure, 
— a surface that has been green since the day of creation. 
There the practice is different. Go into a country village 
bestudded with cocoas, mangoes, tamarinds, and bananas, 
— amongst which the huts are so irregularly scattered, that 
you can scarcely ever see more than one or two at a time — 
and in the centre, or at the outskirts, you may behold the 
village school. The shade of a banyan or some other wide- 
spreading tree, usually forms the overarching roof of all that 
is wanted as a school-room — the bare earth or green sward, 
all that is wanted in the way of seats or benches. There 
the boys sit cross-legged. Books and slates, pen and paper, 
they have none. A few green leaves plucked from a species 
of the palm-tree, and a cjilamus or reed, picked, it may be, 
from the wayside as they passed along, form the substitute 
for pen, paper, and books. Armed with these implements, 
and a little black composition for ink, they are provided 
with a complete scholastic apparatus. Whatever is viritten 
on the leaves, is written at the oral dictation of the master ; 
and in mastering the alphabet, as soon as the sound of each 
letter is enunciated, its figure, forai, or representation, is 
delineated with the reed, — so that, by the time the letters 
can be recognised and pronounced, they can be accurately 
written too. 

Here it occurred that one of two things might be done— 
either to extend patronage and support to a number of these 
indigenous schools, with the view of improving^them — or to 
establish new schools on an independent footing, which might 
servo as models for imitation, and eventually supersede the 
useless ones altogether. The former course had been already 
adopted and pursued to a great extent, and with considerable 
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success, by the School Society. But though — by means of 
vigilant supervision, and the offer of premiums to teachers 
and taught, who on competition might bo found the most 
meritorious — a better system of tuition, as well as printed 
lesson-books, were in many cases introduced, it was on the 
principle of perfect non-interference with the subject of reli- 
gion. And from the very nature and constitution of those 
indigenous schools, it was at once apparent that a missionary 
would find it next to impossible to ingraft Christianity upon 
them ; or to impress them with any decided Christian ten- 
dencies, by introducing either Christian books or Christian 
masters; or even Christian knowledge by means of oral 
instruction without books. Though, therefore, at the time, 
a very liberal offer to transfer to us the superintendence and 
partial support of a large number of these schools was made, 
it did not appear that, as Christian missionaries, we were 
warranted to undertake the charge of them — entrammelled 
by fetters and conditions which virtually excluded all Chris- 
tian influence from being brought to bear upon them ; and 
more especially as, even in their best estate, they did not 
seem fitted to become preparatory gymnasia for a higher 
Christian Institution. 

The only remaining course, therefore, seemed to be, to 
establish a few indep^indent Bengali schools, which might 
be at once organized and taught after a decidedly Chris- 
tian model. The question then was, who would attend such 
schools? — ^and what probable prospect did they hold out 
towards the ultima.te accomplishment of our great end? 
From what has been stated, it will appear that none of the 
children of Brahmans, nor of any of the higher and wealthier 
classes, could be expected to attend ; nor of any of the very 
lowest classes or outcasts. And of the middle classes, it 
was evident that few or none would attend who could afford 
the miserable paltry pittance of a fee in one of their own 
bchools. Who, then, would attend ? Only the children of 
veiy poor natives, along the borders between the inferior 
grades of the middle and the lowest castes. Such was the 
general result obtained after a narrow inspection of the 
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existing state of native society. Those usually came to the 
mission-schools who were too poor to pay the veriest trifle 
in their own. They cjime, therefore, simply and solely to 
obtain gratuitously that which they would in preference seek 
for in their own, if they could afford to pay for it. And 
having once obtained all that they sought for ; — which w^as, 
in general, nothing more than the most meagre of acquisi- 
tions, the art of writing the alphabet and figures — the ability 
even to read being what very few cared for ; — off‘ they went 
in quick succession, without ceremony, and without even 
returning thanks for the boon conferred, and wore heard of 
no more ! 

It thus appeared that, in point of fact, all the pupils who 
frequented Bengali mission-schools, were children of indivi- 
duals of a very inferior grad(». in society, — individuals who 
had been in no perceptible df'gree affected by those changes 
which were insensibly stealing into the higher circles, — indi- 
viduals over w’hom caste and its prejudices still held absolute 
and undisputed dominion, — individuals imbued from infancy 
with the notion that it was an indignity to ancestors, an 
impiety against the gods to change the profession of the caste 
in which they were born, or aspire to any thing beyond the 
humble heritage of their birth, — in a word, individuals who, 
from the very circumstances in which they were placed, had 
no desire whatever, and in whom no arguments, no induce- 
ments could create the desire to seek after, or cultivate any 
of the higher branches of tuition, whether of native or of 
foreign growth. Instead, therefore, of being filled with 
surprise and regret that none of this description could be 
prevailed on to remain long enough in school to derive what 
we would reckon any real benefit ; the wonder ought rather 
to be, that any one at all acquainted with their views and 
feelings could expect them to remain. 

And even if the children of the higher classes could be 
prevailed on, as they could not, to attend Bengali mission- 
schools, the case would not be much altered for the better. 
What influential motive could be presented to them to pro- 
secute the study of Bengali for any length of time I Not one 
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Bengali was not to them the language of their own literature, 
science, or religion ; — that honour was exclusively monopo- 
lized by the Sanskrit. It was not the language of Govern- 
ment, or jurisprudence, or practical law ; — that honour was 
absorbed by the Persian. It was not the language of com- 
mercial and general business ; — ^that honour belonged to the 
Hindustani. It was a language, therefore — up to the time of 
Carey and his coadjutors — as rude, as unreduced to method 
or rule, as the most barbarous of the common vernacular 
dialects of Europe during the middle ages. Hence all the 
written knowledge of it ever deemed necessar)^, was intended 
only for the lowest, meanest, and commonest intercourse 
and transactions of life — social and domestic. If, without 
any recognition of orthographical, etymological, or syntac- 
tical rules, wealthy men could scrawl a note of invitation to 
a feast or ceremony ; — if the ryot could mark down the num- 
ber of mauns of rice bought or sold ; — if the petty retailer 
could note the receipts of the day in rupees, annas, and pice ; 
— if the sirdar-bearer, or any other head-servant, could enrol 
the number of articles intrusted to his charge, — and so with 
others, — this is all that was ever expected of Bengali. It 
was never thought to be of any other use. The idea of 
studying it for the sake of acquiring knowledge through it as 
a medium, was an idea w^hich in any right or available sense 
was unknown to the natives. It was an exotic, transplanted 
from abroad to their tnental soil ; and probably would never 
have sprung up, had not Carey and his followers resolved, 
through it, to convey to more than twenty millions the 
treasures of the Word of Life. 

On a review of all the circumstances of the case, it was 
palpable as the light of day, that in the then existing state 
of things, mere elementary Bengali mission-schools would 
not at all answer the purpose of preparing a race of quali- 
fied pupils for entering the proposed Collegiate Institution. 
Indeed, so strongly was this felt at the time, that it was 
resolved we should havp nothing whatever to do with them 
— ^that to establish even one, would be only to throw away 
so much time, money, and labour, for little or nought — 
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that the prospect of being able to turn them to any really 
profitable account, seemed so distant, protracted, and inde- 
finite (in the absence of some more effective measure), that 
if nothing better could be done, we must announce the utter 
failure of one leading part of the contemplated desigil ; and 
patiently wait, and watch the dealings and the openings 
which might arise in the course of a mysterious overruling 
Providence. 


With the abandonment of the Bengali schools, was the 
educational department of the original plan, therefore, aban- 
doned ? No. The course of the inquiries which led to the 
abandonment of these, tended to open up new facts, new 
prospects, new instrumentalities for its accomplishment. 

As in the different kingdoms of Europe, all national in- 
struction has long been conducted through the medium of 
the spoken national languages, — so had it been originally 
supposed that all national instruction in a great province 
like that of Bengal, should be conducted through the pro- 
vincial tongue of liengal, — language spoken by more than 
twenty millions of people. Inquiry had utterly dissipated 
this notion. For the reason already stated, Bengali could 
not possibly supply the medium for all the requisite instruc- 
tion ; — nor, even if it had a sufficiency of adequate terms, 
had it any adequate supply of the necessary apparatus, in 
the form of appropriate books. 

It now appeared that, as regarded the communication of 
a course of knowledge in any of its higher departments^, to 
a select portion of Hindu youth, the choice coul.l only lie 
between two, viz., the Sanskrit or learned language of the 
natives ; and the English, the language of their rulers. 

The determination of this choice involved the decision of 
one of the momentous practical questions connected with the 
ultimate evangelization of India ; — a question which has ever 
since convulsed nearly the whole world of Orientalists and 
Christian philanthropists. The question was, Which shall 
hereafter be established as the language of learning in India ? 
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Which will prove the most effective instrument of a large, 
liberal, and enlightened education ? — the best primary medi- 
um of conveying the literature, science, and Christian theo- 
logy of Europe to those who by their instruction and example 
are to be the teachers and guides of their countrymen ? The 
wrong determination of so vital a question, at the outset^ would 
have greatly retarded and embarrassed every subsequent 
movement. It was not, therefore, without earnest prayer to 
God for counsel and direction, that a decision was attempted. 

It would seem at first view, that there could be no room 
for hesitation. All argument and authority not only pre- 
ponderated in favour of the Sanskrit, but seemed exclusively 
to favour it. The Supreme Government had decided in its 
favour. Their schemes of education were essentially based 
on the assumption, that as a matter of course, and without 
the possibility of dispute, it must be the best. All learned 
Orientalists, whose opinion had hitherto been despotic and 
uncontrollable law, were enthusiastically and exclusively in 
its favour. And what was most silencing of all, the theory 
and practice of some of the oldest and most experienced 
Missionaries in Bengal were decidedly in its favour. Against 
such a formidable array of authority, who could have the 
hardihood to contend? Must not the verv muttering of 
dissent be ascribed to the mere love of singularity, or be 
branded as a grand impertinence ! Yet it was in the face 
of the highest authorities, — in the face of Government enact- 
ments, and learned dissertations, and the practices of Chris- 
tian philanthropists, that the resolution was taken after the 
maturest consideration, wholly to repudiate the Sanskrit 
and other learned languages of India as the best instru- 
ments of a superior education, — and openly and fearlessly to 
proclaim the English the most effective medium of Indian 
illumination, — the best and amplest channel for speedily 
letting in the full stream of European knowledge on the 
minds of those who by their status in society, their character 
and attainments) their professional occupations as teachers 
and preachers, were destined to influence and direct the 
national intellect and heart of India. 
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Such a project was denounced by the great Orientalists. 
They could tolerate, and as members of the Government 
Oommittee of Public Instruction, they did practically sanc- 
tion one use and application of the English language, — that 
is, for qualifying a select number of native youth to become 
translators of European books into the Sanskrit and other 
learned languages of India, which in their estimation were 
the only eifective media for enlightening the national mind. 
But the proposition — altogether to supersede these learned 
languages, by the employment of English as a universal sub- 
stitute — ^they stigmatized as the result of some new species 
of mental affection, to be henceforward known under the 
appellation of ^^Anghmania'* 

Into the various reasons for this decision our space forbids 
us to enter ; nor is it necessary, as the subject has already 
been so often illustrated.^ One practical reason appeared 
so very obvious, that it was matter of wonder why it should 
have been so long overlooked. Suppose Sanskrit were as 
perfect an instrument as the English for conveying Euro- 
p^n knowledge, which it is not ; suppose it were as easy 
of acquisition as the English to native youth, which it is 
not ; suppose the'attainment of it were as open to all classes 
as the English, which it is not, — seeing that, by an ordinance 
reckoned to be divine, three-fourths of the people, consisting 
of the lowest and mixed classes, are, under pains and penal- 
ties, forbidden the study of it;— suppose, in short, it possested 
all the advantages which the English does, as a lingual 
vehicle, how different, how contrary the results produced on 
a native mind, by the respective acquirements of these two 
languages ! There are scarcely any European works trans- 
lated into the Sanskrit ; and even if there were, every term in 
that sacred tongue is linked inseparably with some idea, or 
sentiment,, or deduction of Hinduism, which is a stupendous 

* See pamphlet’ eatitled “New Era of English Language and English 
Literature in India,** pamm “Church of Scotland’s India Mission,* 2d 
edition, p.* 30 - 31 . “Vindicauon of Do.,’* seventeenth thousand, p. 20 , 
21 . p. 4 . Also, “ Missions the Chief End of the Christian Church,” 3d 

edition, p. 77-81* 
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system of error ; — so that a native in acquiring it becomes 
indoctrinated into a false system ; and, after having mas- 
tered it, is apt to become tenfold more a child of Pantheism, 
idolatry, and superstition than before ! Whereas, in the very 
act of acquiring English, the mind, in grasping the import of 
new tenm^ is perpetually brought in contact with the new 
ideas^ the new truthe^ of which these terms are the symbols 
and representatives ; — so that, by the time that the language 
has been mastered, the student must be tenfold less the child 
of Pantheism, idolatry, and superstition than before. 

Still, though the superiority of the English as an instru- 
ment of enlightened education was demonstrable, the prac- 
tical question recurred. Does there exist among the natives 
the desire, combined with the ability, to acquire a competent 
knowledge of it ? Or, what probability is there of any num- 
ber being able and willing to avail themselves of the offer to 
copvey instruction through it as the chosen medium ? The 
subject, it must be confessed, was on all hands wrapped up 
in intricacy and^ embarrassment ; of which, at this distance 
of time and place, it is not possible to convey an adequate 
conception. In a city like Calcutta, the felt supremacy of 
British power and influence in every department, political, 
judicial, and commercial, naturally and necessarily tended to 
create a gradually increasing demand for a certain amount 
of English on the part of the natives ; — such an amount as 
might enable them to act the part of head servants, copyists, 
and petty agents in the varied transactions of social life. 
Availing themselves of this fact, individual Missionaries had 
at times opened elementary classes for instruction in Eng- 
lish. But so soon as the young men had acquired all the 
smattering, in the way of writing and broken oral gibberish, 
essential to their humble vocation, they invariably disap- 
peared, without carrying away with them any solid or valu- 
able attainment whatsoever ; — ^to the mortification and dis- 
gust of the instructor, and his final abandonment of so useless 
an employ. Accordingly, when it was proposed to establish 
a new English seminary, the strongly expressed opinion of 
some of the best friends of missions was, that the experiment 
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would prove worse than useless. In a few months,'*^ said 
they, “ or at the utmost, in a year or two, all the pupils will 
run away ; and considering the chicanery so notoriously 
prevalent among the menial class of natives, you may only 
be multiplying evil instead of good.’^ To this our reply in 
substance was : — “ At a time when scarcely any native knew 
English, the merest smattering must have brought a good 
price. But the demand for such a class of native ser- 
vants, assistants, and intermediate agents, is not unlimited. 
Already there appear to be so many in quest of employment, 
that the market must be well stocked. By opening the 
facilities of a new Institution, we shall soon have the market 
overstocked. What then ? Surely this — that when the num- 
ber of these smatterers or elementarists is made to super- 
abound, many amongst them will be forced to perceive that 
their only chance of securing a preference, will be to acquire 
attainments superior to their fellows — ^to advance a step 
higher in the progressive or ascending series of intellectual 
acquirements. When that higher step has been surmounted 
by considerable numbers, many will feel the necessity of 
advancing higher still ; and so upwards to tlm very pinnacle 
of that proficiency in sound knowledge which it is our wish 
to communicate. And if only a few be once made to partake 
of a free draught at the refreshing fount of English know- 
ledge in its higher departments, we have no doubt that a 
craving will thereby be created for fresh supplies ; and that 
the strongest guarantee for the continued attendance of the 
pupils, will be found in the perfect delight which they must 
experience in the vigorous prosecution of their studies ; as 
well as the growing sense of the advantage of so doing, both 
for time and eternity.’"’ With such and similar statements 
were the objections of many repelled at the time ; the ex- 
periment was tried ; and the day has arrived when these 
inferential anticipations have been more than verified. 

Other zealous friends of Christianity, looking at the 
Government Hindu College and its fruits, could not help 
associating a superior English education with infidelity. 
Giving us credit for the best intentions, they scrupled not, 
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in their ignorance or heedlessness, to characterise our in- 
tended scheme as an infidelizing process, rather than one 
which would promote the evangelization of India. To thia 
representation the reply was obvious : — “ The Hindu Oollege 
has produced its bitter fruits simply because it communi- 
cates the knowledge which destroys a fabe religion without 
supplying that which would build up in the trvs. Instead 
of scaring us by such an experiment, the ^ery existence of 
a seminary like the Government Hindu College, furnishes 
one of the most urgent arguments for the establishment ol 
a new Institution, — its co-ordinate and rival as an intellec- 
tual gymnasium, — its unrivalled superior, as the nursery of 
religion and morals. From the circulation of European 
literature and science, but wholly exclmive of morality and 
religion^ the young illuminati, too wise to continue the dupes 
and slaves of an irrational and monstrous superstition, do, 
it is admitted, openly enlist themselves in the ranks of 
infidelity. Here, then, is a new power which threatens soon 
to become more formidable than idolatry itself. Already 
it has begun to display some of its ghastly features, and 
boastfully to exhibit its prognostics of anticipated triumph. 
And in the storm of conflicting opinions which seems gather- 
ing on all sides, it may easily be foreseen, that unless oui 
vigilance and exertions are increased in a tenfold degree, 
infidelity, and not Christianity, will be the power that must 
cause the downfall of idolatry ; and with it also, the over- 
throw of all that we most value. It becomes, then, a ques- 
tion of vital, of paramount importance, — How are we most 
effectually to resist the encroachments of this new anti- 
idolatrous and antichristian power? Can any plan be 
devised more likely to arrest its desolating progress than 
the founding of a superior Christian seminary; with the 
view of raising up another race of young men, ndio, having 
their minds imbued with the enlightened spirit of modem 
science, and regulated and controlled by the principles of 
true religion and sound morality, can challenge the common 
enemy on his ojcn terms ; and, aided from on high, eventually 
carry by storm the strongest positions of his lofty citadel J 
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And if some expedient appear manifestly necessary to meet 
this new state of things, and that now suggested promises 
under the Divine blessing, to prove the most effectual, ought 
we to linger in ruinous indecision I — Or, is it wise to delay 
the adoption of the projected measure, till, by our procras- 
tination, we allow the opposing influences to grow and swell 
into a torrent, which may sweep away in its impetuous 
career every bulwark that we can oppose to it? Reason 
and expediency proclaim, No.’*'* 

Hereupon a numerous and influential party of our own 
countrymen, “ the Indians of the old school,'” came forward 
with their objections. It was admitted that a desire to ac- 
quire the English language prevailed to a considerable ex- 
tent. Besides the more mercenary class of natives already 
referred to, there were i)thers who had begun to resort to 
the English fountain-head. From the various incipient and 
slowly developed, but long-continued tendencies towards 
ultimate change, more particularly amongst some of the 
higher classes, there began to be manifested a desire on the 
part of not a few to emulate, to a certain extent, and with- 
out infringement of the laws of caste, English manners and 
customs, — as well as the determination to secure for their 
children an English education. Unhap]uly, however, this 
higher class of natives was associated with the operations 
of the Government College, and entirely under the influence 
of tho advocates of education without religion. Accordingly, 
the constant speech of all old Indians^" was the follow- 
ing : — “ However desirous some of the higher classes may 
bo of obtaining an English education, to enhance their re- 
spectability in the eyes of Europeans ; and however readily 
boys of a lower caste may be induced, from ignorance or 
selfish motives, to peruse books of a religious nature ; there 
is still such a blind and inveterate adherence to their own 
idolatrous system, such determined hostility towards Chris- 
tianity as the great antagonist of that system, that when- 
ever the proposal may be made to read the Christian Scrip- 
tures, the school must instantly and inevitably bo vacated 
by all the pupils of a higher caste.’’ To this wo had a tw(»- 
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fold reply : — “ Firsty when you deny that such young men as 
are able and willing to master the English language, can be 
induced to read the Bible, or receive instructions in the 
principles of the Christian faith, you appeal with triumph to 
past experience. But yours is a triumph without a victory. 
Under the shelter of power and influence, and wealth, your 
exclusive plan has been tried ; and it has succeeded : — But 
what inference can be drawn from this success except the 
obvious one, that your plan is practicable ? The other ex- 
periment, viz., that of making Christianity an essential part 
of a course of superior English education, has yet been unat- 
tempted. How, then, can the success of that which has been 
tried, in circumstances the most favourable, disprove the 
probability of attaining success in the case of that which has 
been left untried ? In the sight of reason alone, independ- 
ent of experience, the proof must be held inconclusive and 
the triumph most unfounded.” Our second and principal 
reply was : — “ There are already very noticeable symptoms 
abroad, that the Indian Government is well disposed to 
transfer to English much of the patronage which hitherto 
has almost exclusively been lavished on the learned languages 
of the East. Besides, in* the very nature of things, a larger 
share in the administration of affairs must ere long be ex- 
tended to the natives than has hitherto been vouchsafed ; 
and an acquaintance more or less with the language and 
literature of tlie ruling power, must form an indispensable 
prerequisite qualification for office. Should these two causes 
concur, as concur they must at no distant period, there will 
bo a demand created for English far beyond what the 
Government College can supply. And from the somewhat 
relaxed opinions of numbers of the present ejeneraiion of 
respectable natives in the metropoliSy is it not probable, is it 
not all but certain, that if we furnish a superior English 
education, hundreds will gladly avail themselves of the 
advantages offered, and risk the consequences of a simul- 
taneous instruction in the evidences anvl doctrines of the 
Christian faith ? At all events the stake is so great — the 
crisis so imminent — the conjuncture so favourable — that the' 
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experiment is worth trying, even if it should prove a dead 
failure ; — and tried it shall bo.” 


The resolution having now been formed, tliat elementary 
English schools were best adapted to the ultimate end con- 
templated, no time was lost in attempting to give practical 
effect to it. A tolerably sized hall* in an old building in the 
central part of the native town — once occupied as a Hindu 
College, and latterly as a chapel by “ Hindu Unitarians” or 
Pantheists, was hired for the purpose. All the neccT»sary 
preparations in fitting it for educational purposes having 
been completed by Monday the 12th July, a note was for- 
warded on the evening of that day to a native of rank and 
influence, who had expressed himself favourable to our de- 
sign ; — stating, that on the following morning we shouUl at- 
tend at the intended school. On Tuesday, at his recommen- 
dation, five young men made their appearance. With those, 
chiefly through an interpreter, we had a long and pleasing 
colloquy. They went away expressing themselves highly 
gratified. The tidings they communicated to their friends 
and neighbours. On Wednesday twenty more appeared. 
The most of these, too, retired with the most favourable im- 
pressions. On Thursday, the number of additional candidates 
amounted to eighty. So that, without public notice or adver- 
tisement of any description, the hall, which only held about 
one hundred and twenty, was completely filled in three days. 
On Friday, it was our intention to examine, arrange, and 
classify, but were prevented from so doing by the appearance 
of upwards of two hundred new applicants. These assembled 
in the back court ; and in their petitions were so clamorous 
and importunate, that after struggling in vain to explain 
and pacify, we found it utterly impossible to proceed. 
Judging from the exceeding earnestness of the entreaties, 
that instead of having to solicit the attendance of any as a 
favour, hundreds must be refused for want of sufficient ac- 
commodation, — it was announced that a selection would bo 
made ; and that, in order to secure the greater decorum 
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and regularity, every application must be made in yjriting ; 
and accompanied, if possible, by a special recommendation 
from some respectable native or European gentleman. 

It was with the utmost difficulty we got clear of the 
crowd. They would extort promises which could not possibly 
be made ; because the means of fulfilment w'as not at hand. 
Numbers, afraid lest they might bo among the unsuccessful 
candidates, rushed after us from the hall and court. On 
the street, encompassing us about, they formed a voluntary 
retinue. Expostulation on our part was vain. Their en- 
treaties were vehemently reiterated. To every exhortation, 
patiently to await the approaching selection, they turned a 
deaf ear. To the last, many held on ; and even lingered for 
hours in front of our dwelling-house. 

During the next week, four or five hours each day were 
spent in receiving applications and examining candidates. 
As interesting proofs of the earnest desire of parents and 
guardians to obtain an English education for their children 
and friends, a number of their written applications, bearing 
as they did the credentials of their own authenticity, were 
sent home to the Assembly’s Committee. 

Finding, toward the end of the week, that new candidates 
were still pressing forwards, in numbers scarcely diminish- 
ing, — it was found necessary to close the lists for the pre- 
sent, and proceed to make the proposed selection. To those 
whose names were not enrolled, or might be rejected, less 
could not be said than that there was an earnest desire to 
receive all ; and to secure, as soon as possible, additional 
accommodation. In the meanwhile, as ii temporary arrange- 
ment, and in order to make the best of the means at our 
disposal, it was resolved, — though attended with greater 
fatigue to the teachers, — ^by a particular alternation of the 
junior and senior classes at different hours of the day, to 
convey suitable instruction to doiiUe the number wffiich the 
hall could at once accommodate. 

Throughout the whole jprogress of these preparatory 
arrangements, the excitement among the natives continued 
unabated. They pursued us along the streets. They threw 
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open the very doors of our palankeen ; and poured in their 
supplications with a pitiful earnestness of countenance that 
might have softened a heart of stone. In the most plain- 
tive and pathetic strains, they deplored their ignorance. 
They craved for “ English reading,” — “ English knowledge.” 
They constantly applealed to the compassion of an “ Ingraji ” 
or Englishman; — addressing us in the stylo^of Oriental 
hyperbole, as “ the great and fathomless ocean of all ima- 
ginable excellencies,” for having come so far to teach poor 
ignorant Bengalis. And then, in broken English, some 
would say, “ Me good boy, oh take mo others, “ Me poor 
boy, oil take me — some, ‘‘ Me want read your good books, 
oh take me others, “ Me know your commandments. 
Thou shalt have no other gods before me, — oh take me — 
and many, by way of final appeal, “ Oh take me, and I pray 
for you.” And even after the final choice was made, such 
w^as the contin,ued press of new candidates, that it was 
found absolutely necessary to issue small written tickets 
for those who had succeeded ; and to station two men at 
the outer door to admit only those who were of the selected 
number. 

From all this it might n«aturally have been concluded, 
that the actual thirst for English instruction was incredibly 
greater than the most sanguine could at all have antici- 
pated. But there were certain abatements and subtrac- 
tions, which the past experience of others suggested ought 
to bo made from the plenitude of this conclusion. Hitherto, 
in native schools, hoohs^ as well as instruction^ had been 
gratuitously supplied, — in order to allure the careless and 
ignorant to desire their own improvement. What was the 
consequence firsts The sinful practice of flocking in num- 
bers to any newly opened school, for the sole and exclusive 
purpose of obtaining books ; and when these were once 
obtained, of running away with the prize ; — and, second^ The 
vicious practice of perpetually shifting from one school to 
another, from a spirit of restless, aimless curiosity, and 
vague unmeaning novelty. Hence the excessive pressure 
for admission might, after all, have only indicated an un- 
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wonted outburst of the spirit of avarice, proportioned to the 
greater extent of anticipated liberality in the distribution of 
books ; — which, instead of being converted into stores for 
the intellect, might be turned into so much waste paper for 
petty retailers in the bazaar. And the school might have 
been filled in part only with drainings from other seminaries, 
— which would drop away, as curiosity was gratified, and 
the feeling of novelty wore off. 

A state of things so unpropitious to the cause of edu- 
cation, and the best interests of tlic natives themselves, it 
was desirable to rectify without delay. Accordingly, with 
the view, if possible, of applying an early remedy to these 
great and acknowledged evils, it was resolved that, besides 
the other precautionary measures already referred to, the 
very principle of selection must be regulated by two in- 
dispensable conditions firsts that all those chosen should 
instantly pay for the class-books to bo employed ; — and, 
secondly^ that the parents and guardians should formally sign, 
in the presence of witnesses, a written agreement binding 
themselves, under certain pecuniary penalties, to the obser- 
vance of various regulations respecting the hours of daily 
attendance, and a prolonged period of attendance; which 
tended to arrest, if not annihilate, the wandering propen- 
sities. 

Nearly the whole of the ensuing week, or last week of J uly, 
was occupied in expounding the nature and reasonableness 
of those conditions ; and in meeting such of the parents 
and guardians as came forward deliberately to attach their 
own signatures to the agreement. The great end contem- 
plated was effectually secured. Many of the idle, the wan- 
dering, the frivolous, the ill-intentioned, at once disappear- 
ed. And the lists were eventually filled up with the names 
of two hundred and fifty, for whom the hooks were purchased 
and the agreement duly signed ; — that being the utmost 
possible number which could be admitted. Subsequently it 
was found, as had been anticipated, that no agreement was 
necessary to insure regular and continued attendance ; — ^the 
pleasure and profit of the studies pursued having been sufii- 
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cient to induce many of the young men to resist the lure 
of offers of immediate employment, and to remain at school 
in opposition to the persuasion of some, and in spite of the 
threats and persecution of others. 

On Monday, the 2d of August, — the selection of the 
pupils being now completed, and all being regularly distri- 
buted into classes, irrespectively; of age or caste^ according to 
their ascertained attainments or non-attainments, — the busi- 
ness of actual tuition for the first time commenced. The 
highest class, about forty, consisted of those who had ad- 
vanced so far as to be able to spell and read with^tolerable 
ease words olNtwo syllables, — without, however, understand- 
ing, except in a very few instances; a single word. The 
second class consisted of those who could spell and road 
words of one syllable. The third, of those who had simply 
mastered the alphabet. All the rest had to commence with 
A, B, C. Scarcely one of them had ever been in a school 
of any description. What insignificant attainments the 
more advanced parties possessed, had been acquired inci- 
dentallv from the private or home instructions of acquaint- 
ance or friends. Several phrases current in colloquial inter- 
course had in like manner been picked up by rote. Beyond 
this, there was neither possession nor pretension on the part 
of any one. 

Our educational bark w^as now fairly afloat on a sea of 
ignorance ; — ^but, with the cloudy horizon partially opening 
before, and a fresh gale of hope in the direction of the fair 
havens, the fear of prospective perils was overborne by the 
joyous prospect of triumph on reaching the happy land oi 
promise. Had any one ventured to predict only a month 
before, that we should start under such favourable auspices, 
he would have been treated as an unreflecting sleeper, and 
his prediction as the vision of a dream. 

In the conclusion of a long communication forwarded at 
the time to the Home Committee, — of which the preceding 
narrative exhibits the substance, — are found the following 
remarks “ In what has Been advanced, I have been studious 
w avoid ^hat the world calls ‘ effect/ I have endeavoured 

M m 
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to present you with a plain statement of facts. And if in 
any respect it is faulty, it is on the ground of deficiency in 
the detail, and of dimness in the colouring. I have presented 
gimple facts. And oh, if some of them are not facts that 
are calculated to tell more emphatically on the minds of the 
people of Scotland than all mere abstract reasoning, how- 
ever convincing, and all mere eloquence, however overpower- 
ing to the heart and feelings, wo must be constrained to 
believe that ours is an age in which men prefer speculation 
to action — the brilliant colouring of the fancy to the unvar- 
nished simplicity of resistless realities — ^the glowing crea- 
tions of an inoperative philanthropy, to the actual fruits of 
a productive benevolence. I must confess that, when I re- 
called to mind the days of other years — those days of clouds 
without a ray of promise — ^when the heralds of the Cross 
toiled and perished ere they could persuade one native to 
receive w^holesome instruction at their hands, and the preju- 
dices of the people were pronounced unchangeable by the 
voice of ages, — and when I contrasted all this with the pre- 
sent dawning of a glorious light, and the singular necessity 
under which I was laid of turning a deaf ear to the earnest 
entreaties of hundreds craving for instruction, — I must con- 
fess that my heart was often ready to burst for want of 
utterance. To God, who is ever rich and overflowing in 
mercy and in love, be all the praise and all the glory I ” 
From the brief statement now given, it will appear that 
the modified form of practically carrying out the educational 
part of the Assembly^’s Scheme was in actual operation for 
two months before the Home Committee could receive any 
intelligence of the arrival of their first Missionary at the 
scene of his destination. Of all his movements, plans, and 
resolutions, due information was regularly forwarded to Dr 
Inglis, the Convener of the Committee. Here we cannot 
but pause to offer our humble tribute of grateful homage 
to the spirit of noble impartiality, considerate candour, and 
paternal indulgence, with which that great and good man 
received every communication from the missionary field; 
and in which he conducted, the whole of the correspondence 
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therewith — a spirit which those who best know the inner 
workings of the enterprise, will be the readiest to testify, has 
been largely inherited, and during the last five years often 
beautifully exemplified, by his respected and beloved friend 
atid successor — the present Convener — Dr Brunton. Before 
this pure, elevated, and disinterested spirit, no preconceived 
idea or opinion has ever been allowed to. stand its ground, 
when any thing different has been pointed out by the Mis- 
sionary on the field of labour, as more likely, through the 
Divine blessing, to secure the success of the heavenly under- 
taking. Of the Home Committee as a body, justice and 
gratitude alike demand of us to record, that never were men 
less disposed to exorcise mere however constitutional. 

The bond between the Home Directors and the foreign 
agents, has never been that of mere official authority on the 
one hand, and mere official Buhnismon on the other. Nc ; — 
the bond all along has consisted in a fatherly interest and 
confidence at home, which have been amply reciprocated by 
a filial respect and (jonfidence abroad. Long may this blessed 
bond which rests on faith, is cemented by love, and sealed 
by prayer, continue to exhibit its happy fruits in mutual 
harmony of design, and conspiring movement of parts, in 
dependence on the aid of Almighty grace, towards the 
realization of the anticipated triumphs I 


The few first days had still to be devoted chiefly to the 
task of marshalling the different classes and assistant teach- 
ers ; and of reducing the whole to order, discipline, and 
prompt obedience' to the will of the controlling authority. 
And never, certainly, were such military exercises more 
needed. Not one present seemed to have the remotest 
notion of rule, plan, or system ; — no more than so many 
untamed creatures newly caught in the caves of the rock, 
or the jungles of the forest, and suddenly transported to 
the abodes of civilization. Each seemed to think that he 
ought to be allowed to sit, or sto.nd, or speak, or read, or 
move, or come and go, just when, and where, and how he 
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pleased. No assistance whatever was derived from the as- 
sistant teachers. These required to be disciplined -as much 
as the most undisciplined of the pupils. And as to any 
improved method of instruction, they required a separate 
trainin/2^ as much as the pupils whom they w’ere called on to 
instruct. Decision, moved by kindness, and regulated by 
method, soon tended to reduce this apparently intractable 
mass of unrestrained self-willedness into cheerful captivity, 
under the yoke of an exactly-defined regime and plastic 
deference to recognised authority. 

The plan or mode of tuition adopted was wnat lias been 
termed “ the intellectual system ; which has been brought 
to such perfection by those distinguished educational philan- 
thropists, Mr Wood of Edinburgh, and Mr Stow of Glas- 
gow ; — subject of course, to such peculiar modifications in 
the arrangements and details, as the change of circumstances 
obviously demanded. This is the natural and true system ; 
suited to the condition and capacity of rational beings. It 
was beyond all debate the strenuous and unabated prosecu- 
tion of this Indianizod modification of the intellectual or 
mental developement system of instruction, which, under the 
direction of Divine Providence, so speedily caused the infant 
Institution to outpeer all its predecessors in the estimation 
both of natives and of Europeans, — which soon assigned to 
it, as an elementary school, somewhat the same rank among 
the seminaries of Calcutta, as has so long and deservedly 
been awarded to the Sessional School among the Edinburgh 
Institutions, — which gradually converted it into a Norma) 
School for teachers of nearly as great prominence in Eastern 
India, as the Normal School of Glasgow among our Scottish 
establishments, — and which finally is raising it into the status 
of a mission-college with its Divinity Hall for the equipment 
of preachers of the everlasting Gospel. 

At first, even the most advanced of the boys and young 
men appeared to possess little or no characteristic intel- 
ligence. If, on distinctly pronouncing such a simple sen- 
tence as this — “ The sun shines, — it was asked, What is 
it that shines ! the question would be answered by a vacant 
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unintelligent stare. They had read something, but to attend 
to the import of what they read, or exercise the least degree 
of thought upon it, was a practice to them wholly unknown. 
Still, there was nothing to discourage. Having ourselves 
experienced all the horrors of the dull old mechanical sys- 
tem during the earlier years spent in school, and being able 
even now to realize the impress of that unbounded joy which 
filled the soul, when first emancipated from its thraldom, 
and made to feel conscious of the possession of at least 
some small portion of reason, we readily persuaded ourselves 
that, under a system of tuition still more imperfect, it was 
almost impossible for the youth assembled before us to make 
a different exhibition. Instead, therefore, of upbraiding 
them for their apparent stupidity, we were naturally led to 
cheer and encourage, — warmly expressing our conviction 
that the fault was not theirs if they appeared to such disad- 
vantage, — cheerfully ascribing their present state to causes 
over which they had no control, — and strongly assuring 
them that, by persevering diligence, their progress might 
not only be sure, but rapid. Sooner than could well be 
anticipated were our expectations realized. Scarcely had 
a week elapsed, when the state of things assumed a decided 
change of aspect. Forwardness of manner became respect- 
ful : irregularity of habit acknowledged some rule : slug- 
gishness of movement was quickened : the unfixed tendency 
of thought seemed more stayed : fickleness and levity of 
conduct settled down into greater sobriety : aimlessness of 
effort began to be directed to a purpose ; and passive indo- 
lence of mind was roused into activity. It was now found 
that there might be mental as well as bodily exercise — an 
intellectual as well as a physical appetite — a regalement of 
reason as well as of sense. It was found that ingenuity 
and fancy might be displayed in framing intelligent replies 
and felicitous illustrations, as much as in the skillful con- 
trivance and dexterous execution of material mechanisms. 

And what was the result I A new and enlivening joy, — 
fresh as the sparkling dewdrops that begem the bosom of 
nature at the opening dawn of a summer morn, — beamed 
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from many a youthful countenance on the discovery of a 
power which all had previously possessed, without having 
hitherto been made conscious of the possession. 

This was the time for the formal introduction of that 
prime branch of knowledge, without which all education is 
more than defective. The hostile prognostications of the 

Old Indians were now about to be put to the test of 
experiment. For what experiment could be more decisive 
than that about to be made on an assemblage of upwards 
of a hundred natives, assembled at one time, — one-third of 
whom were about the ago of twenty^ — one-fourth of whom 
were Brahmans, — the greater part of the remainder of re- 
spectable caste, — and not one that we knew of the very 
lowest ? 

It was at once freely confessed that the subject was not 
without its difficulties. But to the shame of our country- 
men, it must be told that these difficulties, though not per- 
haps originated, had been increased a hundredfold by the 
base and treacherous proceedings of Britons bearing the 
Christian name. In their total ignorance of the reality, a very 
general impression had at an early period gone abroad among 
the great mass of bigoted natives, that the Bible was the 
most infamous of all books — that it was expressly written by 
the MeUcKhas^ the “ polluted and unclean ’ (the “ Feringees,” 
or “ European Infidels”), for the express purpose of abusing 
and vilifying the pure and holy religion of Brahma. And 
this most untoward impression, if not originally suggested, 
had been at least rivetted and confirmed by the policy and 
example of their Christian governors, in the course of a cen- 
tury of absolute dominion, — a policy and example quite the 
reverse of that pursued by preceding governments. Every 
official transaction the Mahamfiiadan rulers of India were 
wont to preface with the grand formula, “ There is but one 
God, and Mahammad is his prophet.’’ On every occasion, 
public or private, they loudly and fearlessly appealed to the 
Koran as the model of taste and the miracle of learning, — 
the standard of literature and the well-spring of philosophy, 

the ultimate authority in law and the sole depositor}’ of 
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true religion. What was the result t Cordially as the great 
mass of Hindus hated the Mussulman and his Koran, — policy, 
interest, curiosity. Impelled hundreds to the study of Arabic 
and Koranic lore. Without the resistless argument of the 
sword, hundreds were permaded in their minds to become pro- 
selytes of the Idamic faith. How different the conduct of 
their Christian governors ! Instead of prefacing their official 
proclamations with the grand article of Christian doctrine, 
There is one Gk>d, and one Mediator between God and 
man, the man Christ Jesus — instead of fearlessly appeal- 
ing to the Bible as the fountainhead of all sound principle in 
legislation, jurisprudence, and religion, — ^their grand scheme 
of policy was, by every possible artifice, treacherously to con- 
ceal their faith ; and by threats of pains and penalties, wholly 
to keep back from view and to suppress the great standard 
of that faith. What was the result ? — A national indoctrin- 
ation of the native mind into the conviction that the Bible 
was so hateful a book, that even its professed adherents 
were ashamed of it in the presence of strangers ! Instead 
of hundreds being led and encouraged, as in the case of the 
Koran, by interest or curiosity, to examine into its claims 
or contents, and ultimately become acquainted with it, the 
conduct of their Christian governors tended to extinguish the 
first stirrings of curiosity, — ^tended to crush the first risings 
of inquiry, by annihilating the very possibility of attaining 
honour, or station, or rank, or wealth, or consideration, or 
power, through any avenue that visibly bordered on the faith 
of Jesus — tended to concentrate all previous hostile prejudices 
and senseless prepossessions in one grand focus of national 
antipathy against the very name of Christ — and thus virtually 
cause their chiefest political good — their supreme worldly 
interest — ^to consist in hating that blessed name, which is 
the only name given under heaven whereby men can be 
saved ; and in scornfully branding as the very abomination 
of desolation’* that most precious of all books, which alone 
can prove the light and the life of a benighted and famishing 
world ? The same crooked and traitorous policy extended to 
every department. From ‘the educational system pursued 
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in every Government seminary, and every Institution patron- 
ized by Government officials (apart from the elementary 
mission-schools), the Bible was systematically excluded by 
rules as rigorous and inviolable as those that regulate ^he 
maintenance of a strict quarantine in warding off the pes- 
tilence or the plague. Hence it happened that the odium, — 
originally excited towards the Bible as some unknown evil 
of portentous magnitude, — instead of being diminished, was 
unreasonably enhanced. Every prejudice was doubly fenced ; 
every ignorant surmise set on keener edge ; every feeling of 
aversion exacerbated into the very extreme of sensitive acute- 
ness. Indeed, such images of loathing and terror were often 
conjured up, and associated with the best of books, that it 
would seem as if, — in order to thicken the shades of an 
ignorance already dark and confused as chaos, — the powers 
of darkness had been permitted to encompass and bewilder 
the minds of the deluded people with the phantasmagoria 
of some Pandemonian enchantment. 

In such a peculiar and unnatural state of things, — from 
the proverbial extent of native prejudice ; and, to the great 
majority of those present, the startling novelty of the in- 
tended proposal, — from the confident vaticinations of failure 
on the part of so many veteran British residents, and the 
acknowledged inexperience of him who undertook to conduct 
the experiment, — it was deemed advisable to proceed with 
a degree of cautiousness which, in a maturer state of things^ 
might indicate something akin to pusillanimity, — a degree 
of circumspection, all the reasons for which even subsequent 
labourers on the spot can never adequately appreciate. 

As it was, some zealous fris^nds magnanimously advised 
us to disregard all scrupulous cautiousness as savouring too 
much of mere worldly prudence. The style of address which, 
on the first day of our meeting, it might have suited their own 
views and practice that we should employ, was somewhat as 
follows : — Young men of Calcutta, allow us, at the outset, 
briefly to unfold our main object in coming hither to instruct 
you. All your own learning we consider as teeming with 
error ; all your religion as false ; all your gods as monsters 
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of wickedness. We have come hither, therefore, to ‘ over- 
turn, overturn, overturn'* the whole. We have come to lead 
you to abandon all your foolish prejudices ; all your blinding 
superstitions ; all your damnable idolatries. Now, the grand 
instrument for affecting this destruction of all which, under 
the spirit oi so strong a delusion, you have been led to value ; 
— ^the grand substitute, — unfolding the knowledge of that 
revelafion which alone points out the true way of attaining 
present and everlasting happiness, — is the Bible. In order, 
therefore, in the most effectual manner to gain the great end 
of our mission to this countr}^, it will be absolutely necessary 
for all who attend this school, daily to read a portion of the 
Christian Scriptures.’*'* Had such a declaration, or any thing 
similar in substance and form, been delivered in the presence 
of the hundred and fifty youths assembled in the Cliitpore 
Boad School, on Monday, 2d August 1 830, there cannot bo 
the shadow of a doubt, that all, without exception and with 
one accord, would have instantly risen and withdrawn, — dis- 
appointed in th'eir expectations, and irritated at what they 
would regard as an insulting address. 

Instead of this, however, the substance and form of address 
assumed, as nearly as possible, was the following : — “ My 
young friends, one great object of my coming hither, is to 
convey to ybu all the European knowledge I possess my- 
self, — literary^ scientific^ and religious. You, too, have vast 
store-houses of knowledge, such as it is. And I cannot but 
confess the humiliating fact, that your ancestors were com- 
paratively learned and civilized, when mine wore nothing 
better than ignorant painted barbarians, who, somewhat 
like your Bengal tigers, ranged at large over the jungly 
forests; or like your Himalayan bears, roved wild over 
the mountains. But times are changed now, and we, their 
descendants, have changed with the times. We have now 
become civilized, and possess vast treasures of learning 
which we reckon worthy of being communicated to others. 
Of this, you yourselves prove that you are not ignorant, by 
the desire which you have manifested to acquire our lan- 
guage ; and, through it, our learning. As there is a book— 
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the Vedns — ^whioh you reckon the fountainhead of all your 
heat knowledge ; so there is a book — ^the Bible— which we 
eateem the fountainhead of ail our best knowledge. But 
I cannot disguise from you the fact, — ^neither could I if I 
would, as ye yourselves must have been told, — ^tbat between 
eve^ department of jour learning and ours, — ^whether liter- 
ary, scientific, or religious, — ^there do exist the greatest, the 
most irreconoileable differences. Many of you, I know, have 
heard that much of our knowledge, particularly on the sub- 
ject of religion, is mischievous and dangerous : — so, many of 
us have heard that much of your knowledge, especially on 
that subject, is mischievous and dangerous. How, then, in 
the case of such reported differences, ought wise men to act ! 
Ought we to look with open eyes only at our own, and turn 
with bandaged eyes towards yours. And ought you to deal 
in the like manner by usl Surely not. This is not the 
determination of enlightened wise men, but of blinded fools. 
Accordingly, how are wise men to act in this matter! 
Many of us do study your languages and your books. In 
this way, are we not able coolly and deliberately to compare 
your knowledge with our own, and to judge for ourselves 
which is best ! Most assuredly. Well, what we at present 
wish for and expect is, that you, acting the part of wise men, 
diould in like manner study our language and our books. 
And having done so^ will not you, too, be able to institute a 
comparison between all your knowledge of every kind, and 
all our knowledge of eveiy kind, and thus determine for 
yourselves which is best! Undoubtedly you may. Deter- 
mine, therefore, to persevere in your present resolution, and 
you will, ere long, acquire the means of arriving, through the 
guidance of the Great God, at a true and wise decision. In 
tiie meantime, will it not be wisdom on your part to suspend 
all judgment on debateable points, till, by accession of know- 
ledge, ye be able to judge for yourselves !^ 

A general address of this kind, in the pery peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the case, was all that was deemed, in the first 
instance, advisable. And it had the desired effect. The 
single notion that they themselves were to be constituted 
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judges in the matter operated like a charm. There was no 
violent wounding of national honour ; no virulent attack on 
hereditary prejudice and superstition ; no wanton aspersion 
of systems consecrated in their eyes by the homage of un- 
numbered ages. Conciliation and confidence were the result. 
And all those lurking feelings, which were ready to break 
forth at the first breath of intemperance into the waves 
and tumult of resentful ire, were instantly assuaged ; — then 
followed a great calm. 

When, by this first general address, some of the most 
rugged asperities of prejudice were smoothed away : — when, 
by the vigorous introduction of the intellectual system of 
tuition, things were advancing in the happiest train : — when 
the pupils themselves had begun to catch freedom from the 
incipient exercises ; and seemed more than delighted with 
“ the new and good teaching,’’ as many of them chose to 
designate the plan : — when not a few of the parents, stimu- 
lated by the daily reports which invaded the family circle, 
came to see,” and judge, and express their own admiration : 
— then was the vernal moment of conciliated confidence and 
favourable impression seized on, for fully carrying into effect 
the main design of the Institution. 

About a week after our regular commencement, when 
teachers and taught had fairly caught the spirit of the sys- 
tem, we began to urge it as a universally acknowledged part 
of every good system of education, that those principles 
should be inculcated which are calculated to affect the heart 
and regulate the conduct ; as well as that knowledge which 
tends to improve the judgment and enlighten the under* 
standing ;'-^-and that, as the labours of every day were in- 
tended to make the youths present wiser and happier, it 
would be proper to commence these labours by imploring 
the blessing and protection of the Great God, whose loving- 
kindnesses have ever been exhibited towards all his creatures. 
After resorting to various modes of illustration and improv- 
ment, which it is needless to detail, we had the satisfaction 
to perceive, that the propriety and reasonableness of the 
proposal to adopt some practical measures in accordance 
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with the views delivered, was by some cordially assented to ; 
and by none openly called in question. There was, in con- 
sequence, very naturally excited a considerable degree of 
curiosity, bordering upon anxiety, to know what the plan 
about to be proposed might be. 

Having obtained from the Calcutta Bible Society a grant 
of upwards of a hundred English New Testaments for the 
use of the school, we ordered these one day to he produced ; 
— stating, that in the present imperfect state of the pupils' 
knowledge of the English language, it was not advisable to 
conunence with an extemporaneous prayer, lest some parts 
might be misunderstood, and others misconstrued, and so 
evil be produced instead of good ; — that, on this account, it 
was better to have recourse to some written form of prayer 
which could be perused by all, and thoroughly explained and 
understood, previously to its being used ; — that of all the 
forms we had ever seen, we knew of none so brief, and yet 
so comprehensive — so worthy of God, and yet so appropriate 
to the wants of men — as that contained in the volume we 
then held in our hands ; — and that all would now have an 
opportunity of judging for themselves whether it breathed a 
sentiment, or encouraged a petition, which a truly good man 
would not be ready, yea, rejoiced to offer in earnest sup- 
plication to the Great God, the Father of all. Saying this, 
with an anxiety for the result, which those present little 
knew, we presented each with a copy of the New Testament. 

All quickly and eagerly turned to the title-pfige. After 
a moment's pause, a young man of Brahmanical caste started 
up, and with some degree of animation, cried out in these 
identical English terms : — ‘‘ Sir, I not want read any thing 
gainst my own religion; and I not want read any thing 
of your ; and I not w’ant be forced to become Christian." 
It was then explained generally, that there need be no 
apprehension about being ever required to read any thing in 
school, written formallff and specifically against his religion ; 
nor to peruse any thing connected with ours beyond what 
could be shown, to his own satisfaction, to be most w^orthy 
of God to bestow, and most profitable for man to know. 
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beliove and practise— that nothing could be more unfounded 
than the notion so frequently and zealously propagated by 
the enemies of truth, and so naturally believed by ignorant 
natives, that it was the deliberate intention of Europeans 
to force them to become Christians — that the very idea of 
force^ when applied to mental conviction, was the barbarous 
relic of a barbarous age, and could never be entertained by 
an enlightened mind — that all which was ever conceived, or 
could ever be intended by us, consisted simply in presenting 
in a proper form to all around, what was felt by ourselves to 
be holy, just, good, and true ; leaving it to the truth itself, 
if favourably received, to impress the conscience and enlighten 
the understanding, — and that, if it should fail in carrying 
conviction, he who propounded it could not still feel himself 
at liberty, in prosecution of his object, to resort to any other 
weapons than those of argument and persuasion. 

Though satisfaction was manifested by the silence that 
ensued, there was still a species of argumentum ad hominem 
reply resorted to, which seemed to prove irresistible. — 
Having previously ascertained that some of the young men 
present had studied Persian, and that Arabic was far from 
being an uncommon acquisition among the more respectable 
classes of Hindus, we thus, in substance, addressed the 
young Brahman antagonist : — “ Are there any natives who 
acquire a knowledge of other languages besides Bengali ? 
— Yeeu many learn Sanskrit ; some, Persian ; and some, 
Arabic. “ Do you know any who have studied Arabic ? 
— Yes. “ Any who have read an Arabic book?^ — Yes. 
“ What book — The Koran. “ Indeed ! have they, then, 
become Mahammadans 1 ” No, no, no, — with prodigious 
emphasis — was the reply. “ Were they not afraid of read- 
ing the Koran ; and did not you, in kindness, represent to 
them the exceeding danger of reading it ; lest, by becoming 
acquainted with its contents, they should be forced to turn 
Mahammadans ! The. inference was now too palpable to 
require a separate statement in words ; and there was, in 
consequence, a gentle but almost universal expression of 
satisfaction and triumph. 
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The books were then opened. The Lord‘‘s Prayer was 
distinctly read and explained, paragraph by paragraph. It 
was thenceforth used every morning, as a solemn form of 
adoration and prayer, before entering on the duties of the 
day. From that time forward, the first hour was devoted 
to the reading of a portion of the Bible. From the yomg 
mm themsehes^ neither murmur nor objection was any more 
heard against the stated perusal of the Scriptures. It is 
true, that a few of the parents, stimulated chiefly by some 
of those who unhappily belied the Christian profession, did 
shortly afterwards complain. But, in general, a frank and 
candid explanation quite satisfied them. So that, after the 
expiry of several months, it could be reported that only three 
or four cases had occurred, in which the continued study 
of the Bible ^formed a pretext for abandoning the school. 
To prevent the possibility of mistake or after reflection, 
from the time the Institution was fairly organized, it was 
made a standing rule that no hoy should he admitted unless his 
father or guardian should accompany him in person^ and see 
with his own eyes^ and hear with his own ears^ what was taught 

After the Lord’s Prayer, was read the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son ; wherein the tenderness and compassion of 
our heavenly Father towards penitent sinners are set forth 
with such inimitable simplicity and force of truth. And as 
in Bengal, the principal objects of worship — kept constantly 
before the eyes of their deluded votaries, by offerings, sacri- 
fices, festivals, and self-inflicted penances — are Durga and 
Kali, the most bloody and ferocious of even Hindu divinities, 
the contrast of this parabolic representation of the Supreme 
Gk)d and Father of all, was felt in silence by many, beyond 
what at the time they could hardly venture to express. 

The next portion of Scripture selected, was the 13th 
chapter of 1st Corinthians. Perhaps in the whole Bible, 
within so narrow a compass, there could not be found a 
passage which brought out so many points of contrast with 
the genius of Hinduism, as* the first seven verses of that 
chapter. And yet, from no direct reference or allusion what- 
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ever being made to that false system, it was read not only 
without irritation, but with positive admiration and delight. 
The apostle tells us that though he could speak with the 
tongues of men and pf angels,^ and had not charity^ he was 
as useless and profitless a thing as ‘‘ sounding brass, or a 
tinkling cymbal.” A Hindu is taught to believe that to 
speak with the tongues of men is of the very essence of uti- 
lity and profitableness, — ^but that, to speak in Sanskrit, the 
tongue of the gods, and other celestial and angelic beings, 
is not only the perfection of all superexcellent learning, 
but an endowment of the most transcendent merit specially 
reserved for Brahmans, the terrestrial representatives of 
Deity. The apostle tells us that if he had “ the gift of 
prophecy, and had not charity, he was nothing.” The 
Hindu is taught to believe that the gift of casting nativities, 
and foretelling the minutice of an individuaFs or a nation's 
history, by means of the second sight of astrological intuition 
and calculation, not only raises the possessor far above no- 
thing” among men, but admits him into intimate partner- 
ship in immunity and privilege with the gods. The apostle 
assures us, that though he understood all systems and “ all 
knowledge, and had not charity, he was nothing.” The 
Hindu is taught to believe that he who attains to the under- 
standing of all systems and all knowledge is a man who has 
merit greater far than most of the gods in the Pantheon, — 
has risen above the liability to future transmigration, — has 
attained the chief good^ or final heatitnde^ which consists in 
identification with the essence of the Supreme Brahm. The 
apostle assures us that though he had “ all faith so that he 
could remove mountains, and had not charity, he was no- 
thing.” The Hindu is taught to believe that ho who could 
exercise the power of working such miracles, is a man whose 
soul, even while in the body, has been severed from all the 
trammels of materialism, — ^has become intimately acquainted 
with the Supreme Brahm, — and is about to be wholly absorb- 
ed in his essence. The apostle tells us that though he should 
pve “ all his goods to feed the poor, and had not charity, he 
was nothing.” The Hindu is taught to believe that if he gave 
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all hit goods to feed the poor pilgrims and holy mendicants, 
that swarm not in thousands, but in millions, through every 
province of the land, it would be an act of such merit, that 
however great or aggravated his sins had been, it would 
bo sure to secure to him the enjoyment of paradisiacal plea- 
sures. The apostle tells us that though he should give his 
body to be burned, and had not charity, he was nothing.'*^ 
A Hindu is taught to believe that if he torment his body 
by suspending it. over smouldering ashes, or by applying to 
it the blazing brand, or by exposing it on an earthen stage 
to four fires under the fierce rays of a vertical sun, or finally 
by casting it into the flames to be wholly consumed, — each 
and all of these acts will raise him, irrespectively of all other 
pretensions, for a period of years proportioned to their dif- 
ferent degrees of merit, to one or other of the heavens of 
the gods. In the perusal of these apostolic statements, 
there was no small amazement secretly and honestly felt, as 
afterwards confessed, though not at the time expressed in 
words. The amazement was heightened chiefly by the con- 
trast which the mind, as by the quickness and force of 
intuition, was drawing, at every successive step, between 
what was then read in school and what had been previously 
taught at home. 

What, then, was this “ charity,'' without which the pos- 
session of all other gifts and attainments-^ven the very 
highest which it had ever entered into the imagination of 
the sages of Hinduism to conceive — could only leave the 
apostle room to confess that he was nothing ? The curiosity, 
fully to comprehend what it could be, was raised to the 
highest pitch. It must be a something, and truly is a some- 
thing, which has no correspondent conception in the \fhole 
range of Hinduism. It is none other, viewed abstractly, 
than that perfect love to God and perfect love to man, 
which is the very bond of perfectnesa*— the fulfilling of the 
whole law — the concentration of all conceivable moral ex^ 
cellenoe. Viewed concretely and in detail, it is, as the apostle 
tells* us, that charity which ^^suSereth long, and is kind, 
envieth not ; vaunteth not itself ; is not puffed up ; doth 
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not behave itself unseemly ; seeketh not her own ; is not 
easily provoked ; tfainketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in iniquity^ 
but rejoioeth in the truth ; beareth all things ; believeth 
things ; hopeth all things ; endureth all things.*’ As each 
of these pregnant clauses was read in sueoession, it was 
commented on and illustrated at some length. At every 
step, all were called on seriously to reflect ; and endeavour 
to realize in their own minds what a world this would be, if 
such “ charity formed therein the grand governing principle. 
Then would aU unoleanness, lasciviousness, hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like, be banished from 
the habitations of man : — ^then would love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance,'^ reign paramount in the blissful land. Earth itself 
would be turned into a heaven, purer and happier far than 
any which fable yet has feigned, or poetry conceived. 

Throughout, all were attentive ; and the minds of a few 
became intensely rivetted, — which the glistening eye and 
changeful countenance, — reflecting as in a mirror the inward 
thought and varying emotion, — most clearly indicated. At 
last, — when, to the picture of charity the concluding stroke 
was given by the pencil of inspiration, in the emphatic words, 
“ endureth all things,”— one of the young men, the very 
Brahman who but a few days before had risen up to oppose 
the reading of the Bible, now started from his seat, exclaim- 
ing aloud, Oh, Sir^ that is too good for us. Who can act 
up to that ! who can act up to that A finer exemplifica- 
tion, taking into view all the circumstances of the case, could 
not well be imagined of the seif-evidencing light of Gudz's 
holy Word, It was an almost unconscious testimony to the 
superior excellence of Christianity, extorted from the lips of 
an idolatrous Brahman by the simple manifestation of its 
own divine spirit. It was a sudden burst of spontaneous 
homage to the beauty, and power, and holiness of the truth, 
in its own naked and unadorned simplicity, at a moment 
when the mind was wholly untrammelled and unbiassed by 
pn^dioe, or party interei^ or sect. 

N n 
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“ Too good for us ! ^''ho can act up to that ? ** — ^repeated 
we in the hearing of all. Why, what you reckon *' too 
good for us/ it is the grand object of the Bible effectually to 
teach how we may ultimately attain. What you think, and 
think truly, we cannot act up to, in our own strength, it 
is the grand object of the Bible effectually to point out how 
we may ultimately realize. Atid rest assured, that no one 
can study the Bible with honesty of heart, and with prayer 
to God for light and guidance, without in the end becoming 
possessed of that divine ‘ charity ^ which will enable him to 
act up to all that has been read, and is itself the con- 
summation of blessedness. A possession so glorious, and 
yet, through God's infinite mercy, placed within the reach 
of you all, who would not desire to labour to obtain ! And 
as the perfect and only way of obtaining it is clearly point- 
ed out in the Bible, — and the Bible is given supremely, if 
not exclusively, for that very purpose, — who* will not hence- 
forth peruse it with feelings of enhanced interest and de- 
light i " The appeal was not in vain. In fact, if 'an angel 
of darkness had been suddenly metamorphosed before their 
eyes into an angel of light, the change could not appear 
greater than the difference of aspect under which the Bible 
now appeared from what it exhibited but a week before. 

The next portion of Scripture read, was “ The Sermon on 
the Mount." Addressed as that Divine discourse originally 
had been to a people with whom the spirit of religion was 
nothing, and the letter every thing, it could not tally more 
exactly with the circumstances of the Hindus, had it been 
framed specifically for their reproof, correction, and in- 
struction in righteousness." There is scarcely a statement 
of error in principle or practice, which does not find most 
strikingly exemplified its parallel or counterpart in Hin- 
duism. There is scarcely an announcement of truth, in 
principle or practice, which does not find most strikii^ly 
exemplified its contrast and contradiction in Hinduisnu 
Yet not one item had any immediate or reference 

to Hinduism or the Hindus. It was all directed against 
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Judaism and the Jews. And hence was it pursued without 
one feeling of irritation or alarm ; though, as wo advanced, 
it was felt by all, that, had the words Hinduism, Hindus, and 
Brahmans, been substituted in place of Judaism, Jews, and 
Pharisees, the representation would have been complete, not 
merely in the outline, but in the minutest details. This 
attentive perusal, therefore, of the divinely-constructed dis- 
course, tended to effect a total revolution of ideas ; — to 
introduce a whole world of new ones. 

Such significant descriptive expressions as “ the poor in 
spirit,” and the “ pure in heart,*’ — so finely contrasting with 
the almost Satanic pride of caste, and the almost exclusive 
ceremonial purity of bodily ablutions, — seemed to dart into 
the soul wfth the force, vividness, and freshness of an im- 
mediate revelation from heaven of what was previously un- 
known, unheard of, and unconceived. No reasoning was 
needed to demonstrate the truth of the proposition, — that 
the “ poor in spirit ” and “ the pure in heart ” are blessed. 
It was in general very difficult at first for the mind to 
emancipate itself from the outward yoke of carnal ordin- 
ances, and the incubus of an all-absorbing carnality of in- 
ward vision. But no sooner had the grosser interceptive 
media been removed — no sooner had the Scripture notion of 
“poverty of spirit” and “purity of heart” been conceived, — 
though still looming, as it were, through the “ misty horizon- 
tal air ” of a mental world, on which the Sun of Truth had 
not yet fully risen, than the trdth was admitted without ar- 
gument. It seemed to shin^ ih the light of the simple state- 
ment itself. It seemed to commend itself to the unreclaim- 
ing conscience with somewhat of the same intuitive force with 
which the axioms of geometry commend themselves to the 
unresistiiig reason. The one seemed as much the natural 
aliment of ponscience as the other of reason ; and, like all 
wholesome and appropriate food, it required merely to be 
introduced, to be at once received and assimilated with the 
substance and circulation of the moral system. 

The exposure of the Pharisaic fastings and disfigurings 
of the countenance, and repetitions of prayer at the corners 
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of the street, and divers washings, and other external per- 
formances, — all, all designed to be viewed and accepted by 
God as vmM of meriU — seemed to strike home with the con- 
victive force of the prophet’s faithful admonition, Thou art 
the man.*” The identity between the spirit, character, and 
actions of the sanctimonious but hypocritical Pharisees, and 
the spirit, character, and actions of the generality of Brah- 
mans, seemed so absolute and entire, as to lead some to 
wonder whether, after all, it was not the latter that were 
really present to the writers’ minds, though veiled under the 
fictitious name of Pharisees ! When, on one occasion, the 
question was put. What do you mean by Pharisee ? a boy of 
inferior caste, looking significantly at a young Brahman in 
the same class, and then pointing to him, archly replied, 
He is one of our Pharisees ! — while the Brahman simply re- 
torted in great good humour, True, very true ; caste is 
like that of the Pharisees, or worse ; but you know I am 
not to be like my caste. 

By the system of caste the Hindus have been divided and 
cantoned into so many isolated selfish sections, — each scowl- 
ing on all the rest with feelings of irreconcileable aversion, 
hatred, and contempt. But, besides this general influence 
of caste which renders the race eminently “hateful, and 
hating one another,” there is special provision in their 
sacred writings for the growth and manifestation of ever^ 
feeling of spiteful enmity and malignant revenge ! Will it 
be credited, that religion can be brou^t in to inflame, in- 
stead of mitigating the darker and more destructive passions 
of the soul i But it is even so. Not in the unwritten tra- 
ditions of a gloomy superstition, not in apocryphal writings 
disowned by all except a heretical sect, — no, but in the 
Vedas — ^the eternal Vedas, which at every successive repro- 
duction of the universe, are believed to proceed direct from 
the very mouth of Brahma — ^there are laid down in minute 
detail the forms of a religious service, or solemn act of wor- 
ship, designed to involve an enemy in calamity or destruc- 
tion. When it is desired to insure the certainty of success, 
a priest or holy Brahman must officiate, arrayed in black 
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garments ; of the foes whose injury or ruin is sought, four 
images must be made, and clad in black ; the sacrificial fire 
must be kindled, and into it, after the usual oonseoratory 
rites, must pieces of the flesh of the appointed animal be 
thrown, from eight to a hundred, or a thousand, or a hundred 
thousand, or even a million times ; at each burnt-offering, 
the priest, with his finger, must touch the mouth of the 
image of the enemy, uttering one or other of the prescribed 
forms of prayer. Of these Vedantic formulae a few may be 
instanced : — “ 0 Agni ! (god of fire) thou who art the mouth 
of all Gods, do thou destroy the wisdom of mine enemy. 0 
Agni ! fill with distraction the mind of this my enemy. O 
Agni ! destroy the senses of this my enemy. 0 Agni ! make 
dumb the mouth of this my enemy. 0 Agni ! fasten with 
a peg the tongue of this my enemy. 0 Agni ! reduce to 
ashes this my enemy.” Hence it is that prayers, incanta- 
tions, and bloody sacrifices, for insuring the removal, subjec- 
tion, damage, or destruction of an enemy, are interwoven 
with the ordinary ceremonial observances of the people. 
The unforgiving spirit — the spirit of indomitable hate — the 
spirit of implacable revenge, is thus nursed and reared into 
plenitude of growth and strength by the varied stimulants 
of religion, — is made to kindle into a blaze of conflagration 
on the very altars of sacredness, — and is permitted to expire 
only with the real or imagined extinction of the hated foe. 
Judge, then, of the surprise and amazement of some of the 
more thoughtful of the young men when they came to read 
these passages: — “Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy ; but I 
say unto you, love your enemies ; bless them that curse you, 
do good to them that hate you, and pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you ; that ye may be 
children of your Father which is in heaven ; for He maketh 
His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the Unjust. For if ye love them which 
love you, what reward have ye ? do not even the publicans 
the same ! Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.” 
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So deep, indeed, and intense was the impression produced, 
that, in reference to one individual at least, from the simple 
reading of these verses might be dated his conversion — ^his 
turning from dumb idols to serve the living and the true 
God. There was something in them of such an overwhelm- 
ingly attractive moral loveliness, — something which con- 
trasted so luminously with all that he had been previously 
taught to regard as revealed by God, that ho could not help 
crying out, in ecstasy, “ Oh, how beautiful, how divine ! 
Surely this is the truth, this is the truth, this is the truth.’’ 
It seemed to bo a feeling (though of a higher and holier 
nature) somewhat akin to that experienced by the discoverer 
of a celebrated geometric theorem, when, m a delirium of 
joy, ho rushed along, exclaiming, “ I have found it, I have 
found it ’* — and did not rest satisfied till his tlianksgivings 
went forth in a hecatomb of burnt victims on the altar of his 
gods. In the other case, for days and for weeks the young 
Hindu could not cease repeating the expression, ‘‘ Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you,” &c,, &c., constantly 
adding, “How beautiful ! Surely this is the truth,” Nor 
was he allowed to rest satisfied till in the end his gratitude 
for the discovery ended in renouncing all his sacrifices, 
hecatombs, and false gods, for the one great sacrifice by 
which the true God for ever perfected them who have come 
to a knowledge of the, truth as it is in Jesus. 

In this way we proceeded with the reading of the Bible 
for an hour daily in ail the higher classes. From the very 
imperfect knowledge which these had of English at the 
beginning, our progress was necessarily very slow. But the 
slowness of the progress v/as perhaps more than compensated 
by the searching analysis to which each sentence was sub- 
jected ; and by the variety of comment, illustrative example, 
and amplification, resorted to for the purpose of overbearing 
the barriers of ignorance, prepossessions, and misconception. 
Here must we state, once for all, that while, from tho very 
first, the Bible itself was thus made a school and class-book, 
it was so made distinctly^ avowedly^ md exclusively for reli^ 
gious and devotional exercises, with the view of bringing all 
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the faculties of the soul into contact with the life and spirit 
and quickening influence of Jehovah's holy oracles ; — and 
never, never for the parsing, syntactical and sundry other 
grammatical exercises of lingual acquisition. Than this 
practice, which, we fear, is but too common, we know of 
none more likely to' lower the Bible fronu its unapproachable 
eminence of sacredness*, as “the Book,’’ “the Book of 
books — and we have never ceased, and, through God’s 
blessing, never will cease, humbly but resolutely to lift up 
our solemn protest against it. We would not wish, on this 
subject any more than on any other, to advocate an unten- 
able, or impracticable, or dan'gerous extreme. We would 
pray, on the one hand, to be delivered from the Pharisaii 
idolatry which would hold up to the nations the very papyrus 
or parchment on which the words of inspiration are written, 
exclaiming, “ Behold the Book, fall ye down before it, and 
worship it instead of crying aloud, “ Behold your God 
revealing himself through the medium of His written Word ; 
fall ye down and worship before Him.’’ So, on the other 
hand, we would pray to be delivered from the Sadducean lati- 
tudinarianism or indifference which would strip the written 
Word of all its sacredness, by mingling it up with the pars- 
ings, construings, correctings, trappings, ferular visitations, 
and all the other irreverent bustle of pedagogal gymnastics. 

On the frontispiece of their Bible, the Jews were wont 
to inscribe, in flaming characters, the exclamation of fear 
and astonishment extorted from Jacob by the vision of 
Jehovah at Bethel — “ How dreadful is this place ! This is 
none other but the house of God, and this is the gate of 
heaven On which the great Owen most appropriately 
remarked, “ So ought we to look upon the Word with a 
holy awe and reverence of the presence of God.’’ But if any 
scheme could be devised more cunningly than another, by 
which under the semblance of honouring and magnifying it 
as a school-book, we could succeed in divesting the perusal 
and contemplation of it of all holy awe and reverence ” of 
Gk>d’s presence, it is the very practice which has now been 
reprobated — reprobated, not so much from, abstract consi- 
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derations, however convincing, -as from painful experience 
of its most blighting effects. 

If the Bible is to be made a school and class-book — and 
rather, infinitely rather let us decide on the banishment of 
grammars, and geographies, and all popularised excerpts 
consecrated exclusively to science and the muses, from our 
schools, than suffer it to be dislodged by the great anti- 
christian confederacy from its throne of rightful supremacy 
in wielding the sceptre over the entire educational realm : 
— If the Bible, we say, is to be made a school and class- 
book, let it not be evacuated by its divine significance, by 
being turned into common use fpr testing the rules and laws 
of every self-elected dictator in the ancient domain of speech. 
Let it not be lowered from its regal dignity to dance attend- 
ance and serve as a humble vassal at the outer portals of 
knowledge. Let it be ever maintained in the right ascen- 
sion of its sacredness — ^the meridian altitude of its spiritual 
power. Let it be gratefully studied as the Book of Life : 
let it be joyfully consulted as the chart of heaven : let its 
holy oracles be listened to with profoundest awe : let its 
cheering revelations be welcomed and hailed as the brightest 
rays from the ancient glory : ^ let its statutes, testimonies 
and righteous judgments be implicitly submitted to as the 
unchanging ordinances of the King of kings ; and then, and 
then only, will that best of books — the Bible — be allowed to 
promote the grand design for which it was by Heaven 
bestowed. Then, and then only, will it be duly reverenced ; 
the God who gave it duly honoured ; — the myriads of young 
immortals trained in educational seminaries duly quickened 
and edified, — fortified for the vicissitudes of time, and ripened 
for hosannahs of eternity. 

Nor let aught be alleged on the score of impracticability. 
What has been effected in an Institution for the children of 
Hindu idolaters^ cannot surely be enrolled in the category 
of insuperables. At first, indeed, from the mere rudimental 
attainments even of the most advanced, as well as from the 
want of elementary class-books of a gradually preparatory 
description, no school-book of any kind could be had in 
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adequate or regular Bupply, but those published by the 
School-Book Society ; and from these all knowledge of a 
religious character has been systematically excluded. Now, 
it must be obvious that the very young, — those who knew 
not the English alphabet, or knew no more than the alpha- 
bet of their mother tongue, — could not read a portion of the 
Bible either in English or Bengali. What, then, was to be 
done ? W ere those to be left wholly without religious in- 
struction until they had advanced so far as to be able to 
peruse the Scriptures ? If so, a year or two might inter- 
vene ; and, so far as reading was concerned, hundreds, in 
the course of time, might quit the Institution, as ignorant 
of divine truth, and as much immersed in heathen darkness, 
as when they entered it. This was a distracting reflection, 
and opened up a most comfortless view of the future. What, 
then, was to be done ? What was the remedy ? If there 
were any, how was it to be applied ? The remedy devised 
was simple ; and, as the result proved, effective. It consist- 
ed in the compilation of a progressive series of three new 
elementary school-books, — each consisting of two distinct 
divisions or parts, which might be denominated the common 
and the religious. 

The first part was compose<l of appropriate lessons of the 
most miscellaneous character ; — partly original, partly se- 
lected, and partly altered, abridged, or compiled from the 
contents of pre-existing school-books. Into this division all 
manner of topics were introduced, calculated to arrest the 
attention, excite the curiosity, and summon into vigorous 
exercise the conceptive and other intellectual faculties. 
Here, too, all orthographical, etymological, syntactical, and 
[)rosodial exercises were carried on with the most boundless 
freedom ; — without any risk of jarring with that solemnity 
of feeling which the very name of Deity ought ever to in- 
spire ; — without dislocating any doctrine of faith, or linking 
it with grotesque, incongruous, or painful associations ; — 
without trenching by a single intrusive movement on any 
one pr'^vince of sacredness. The second division, in each 
niimhor of the series, was devoted exchslcelg to reUgious 
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topics. These portions were read, not for the purpose of 
grammatically mastering the English language ; biit for the 
sake of gathering up the doctrines and precepts, warnings 
and promises, examples and lessons therein taught, exhibit- 
ed, or enforced. They were treated, therefore, purely as 
means instrumentally designed to awaken the conscience, 
and variously to influence and impress the heart. Thus, by 
the separate perusal of a small portion of each division daily, 
there arose a happy combination of lingual and literary 
acquisition, and of those nobler exercises which tended to 
promote moral and religious improvement. 

What was the result of this combined process systemati- 
cally persevered in ? Lot us consider the matter a little 
farther. At first, till the advantage of it was experienced, 
many of the pupils were apt to get impatient at being so 
closely confined to one book. A most vicious system had 
begun to domineer in almost all the elementary English 
schools. From the thirst for a smattering of English, scores 
of empirics arose who professed to have recipes for some 
royal road towards the acquisition of tho language. This 
consisted in making the deluded pupils secure a load of 
books. In a few days or weeks after entering the school, 
each pupil might be seen laden with a primer, a grammar, a 
dictionary, a book of geography, a collection. Gay's Fables, 
History of Greece, Pope's Iliad, and other works. A few 
sentences might be read in each ; and the student made to 
believe that he was a ready-made English scholar. The sys- 
tem had taken such deep hold of the general mind, that it 
was no easy matter to persuade even the most intelligent, 
that they could ever become scholars without at once being 
put in possession of such a multitude of books, — that it was 
not the amount of knowledge heaped up in the pile of school- 
books, which made them learned or wise, but the amount 
actually transferred to the mental repository. And though 
many were at length satisfied from the reasons and argu- 
ments adduced, yet they were so constantly hooted, twitted, 
and ridiculed, as the “ students of one book," and, inforen- 
tially, ‘‘ of one idea," by acquaintances and companions who 
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daily paraded the streets with an encyclopsBdia of knowledge 
in their hands, with scarcely a single idea in their heads, that 
it required every conceivable expedient, on the part of the 
master, to curb the spirit of impatience, to suppress the 
rising murmur of dissatisfaction, and to save the newly 
launched vessel from foundering in the struggle to ascend 
against a torrent of viciousness. Still wo persevered ; — our 
motto being. Wait and see ; have patience and judge by the 
result ; and our daily repeated aphorism. It is not the quan- 
tity of aliment crudely and hastily swallowed, but the quan- 
tity properly prepared and well digested, which can assimilate 
with and nourish the general system, whether of body or of 
mind. Still, we persevered, — every lesson, though very short, 
being made a vital exercise for all the faculties, — a healthful 
employment for the understanding, or the heart, or both. 
And by the time it was finished, it had been gono over so 
often, and in so many different forms, that there was scarce- 
ly a boy in the class, who, if asked, would not be prepared 
to repeat it verbatim from memory. 

What, now we are prepared to ask, was the result of such 
a process, — continuously and systematically persevered in \ 
The result was necessarily of a miscellaneous nature. But 
one portion of it was, that by the time any of the classes 
reached the end of Instructor, No. III., such was the com- 
mand which they had acquired of English vocables, both as 
to enunciation, derivation, and meaning, — such the mastery 
of idiomatic English phraseology, — such the stock of new 
ideas gleaned in divers ways, from different departments of 
general knowdedge, — such, above all, the accumulated store 
of Scripture principles, and Scripture facts, — that they were 
prepared not o,nly to read with fluency, but to gather up with 
a considerable degree of intelligence, the drift, scope, and 
import of any English work, written in a simple, chaste, and 
classical style. This, therefore, was the stage chosen for a 
compl<d:e change of class-books. Instead of having an addi- 
tional Instructor, No. IV., constructed after the model of 
the throe former, one-half secular and the other sacred, — 
it was now f<»un<l practicable and best, at once to put a copy 
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of the entire Bible into the hands of each pupil for exercises 
in the religious department of the course ; together with 
separate class-books of a higher grade, for conducting the 
historical, geographical, scientific, and other more advanced 
studies. From this arrangement, the pupils, having their 
minds equipped and furnished, entered with signal advan- 
tage on the prosecution of higher branches of knowledge ; 
— every branch from the outset being made an exercise for 
the faculties ; — no step in advance being taken till the pre- 
vious one had been thoroughly secured, — and every step in 
the onward progression being a natural preparative for that 
which was designed to follow it. 


Here wo may remark on the influence and importance of 
what is usually termed secular knowledge. The subject has 
repeatedly been sufficiently illustrated ; and there need be 
no repetition now. Only, in sketching the early rise and pro- 
gress of the Calcutta Mission, we may refer historically^ .to 
the simple incident w^hich opened up to our own mind, the 
first practical glimpse of the real importance of the engine 
which knowledge had placed in our hands for the thorough 
demolition of the most ancient system of error now on the 
face of the earth. The manner in which Bible truth came 
into silent yet effective collision with the errors of Hinduism, 
has already been briefly noticed. And in referring to the 
like collision between the truths of modern literature and 
science, and certain other errors of Hinduism held alike 
venerable and sacred, we have one of the finest practical 
illustrations of true knowledge becoming the handmaid of 
true religion, which the history of the world can supply. 

The incident has been described as simple. Indeed, it is 
so simple, that to many it may appear ludicrously insignifi- 
cant ; utterly undignified, and painfully out of keeping with 
the more serious parts of this narrative. And so it might 
be viewed, if it had been isolated^ and if it had terminated 
wholly in itself. But nothing is insignifirant, which become® 
the starting point of an onward series, terminating in som^‘ 
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ini;K>rtant result. Still less is it insignifioant, if, instead of 
being merely the Jirtt, number of such a series, it should be 
the occational cause that suggested, and originated the entire 
series itself. What can be more common, apparently more 
insignificant, than the fall of an apple ! And yet, in the case 
of the immortal Newton, this familiar incident, — viewed as 
the suggestive source of that mighty series which terminated 
in the most magnificent of all human discoveries, — is at once 
rescued from its littleness by the vastness of the tree which 
sprung from so humble a root. 

But for the incident itself. — The conversation being con- 
ducted, partly in Bengali and partly in- English, a few days 
after the commencement of our labours, it happened that 
the word “ rain ” occurred in the lesson of one of the junior 
classes. In the course of ordinary interrogation, the question 
was put. What is rain ? It was replied, “ Water from the 
sky.” Has it been produced by the sky itself? “No.” How 
then has it been formed ? “ Oh,” said one, ,vith the smartness 
and self-possession so characteristic of Hindu youth, “ Do 
you not know that yourself?” I think I do, said the master ; 
but my present object is to find out whether you know it. 
“ Well,” remarks another, with an air of manifest satisfac- 
tion, “ ni tell you. It comes from the trunk of Indra’s ele- 
phant.” Indeed, said I, that is a new theory of the origin of 
rain, which I did not know before ; and I should now like to 
be informed on what evidence it is founded. “ AU 1 can say 
about it,” responded he, “is, that my Guru (or religious 
teacher), told me so.” But your Guru must have some rea- 
son for telling you so. Did he ever see the elephant himself! 
“ Oh no, how could he ? The elephant is wrapped up in the 
cloud, as in a covering ; and no one can, therefore, see it 
with his own eyes.” How then came the Guru to know that 
the elephant was there at all ! “ To be sure,” said he, “ be- 
cause the Shaqtra says so.” Now I understand the matter : 
You have asserted that the rain comes from the trunk of 
Indra's elephant, simply because the Guru has told you that 
this is the account contained in the Shastra ! “ Certainly ; 
for, though I never have seen it with my own eyes, yet I 
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believe it is there ; because the Gura has told me that the 
Shastra says so ; and what the Shastra says must be true.'” 

At the early period at which this conversation took place, 
tyro as we were in our knowledge of the minwtm of Hindu- 
ism, we were not in the least aware of the existence of such 
a theory at all. Hence the reality of our own surprise when 
it was first announced. Subsequently we learned that either 
the boy or the Guru had been under a slight mistake. The 
Shastra-theory of the cause of a specific meteorological phe- 
nomenon, had been expanded into a theory of the origin of 
rain in general. Strictly speaking, it is what wo term a 
“ waterspout,” which, in the Shastras, is declared to be a 
violent jet from the trunk of the elephant on which Indra, 
the god of the firmament, is represented as riding when tra- 
versing his aerial domains. This slight mistake, however, 
very little affected the mode and manner of the mental pro- 
cess of arriving at the conclusion which followed. 

True to our original predetermined design, we did not 
choose directly to contradict the Shastra, by casting ridicule 
on the alleged theory, as palpably absurd ; or branding it as 
absolutely false, — the manifest corruption of a mythological 
fable. Instead of this we simply remarked to the boys that 
the theory which their Guru had taught was very different, 
indeed, from that which our Guru had taught us in Scot- 
land. And now that we had learnt from them their theory 
on the subject, it was asked whether they would not like 
to hear ours, and so have an opportunity of comparing the 
two together. Nothing would delight them more. Their 
attention was then directed to a very simple phenomenon. 
It was asked, In boiling your rice what is observed to rise 
from the vessel ! “ Smoke or vapour.'” When a dry lid is 

held for .'^ome time over it, what effect is produced f It 
gets wet.” What makes it wet ! “ The smoke or va^ur.’’ 
True ; and when it gets very, very wet, does all the vapour 
continue to stick to it ! “ No ; it falls off in drops.” Very 
good. What then would you say of the vapour itself, that it 
is diy or wet ! Wet, sure enough.” And whence can the 
wet vapour proceed ! It can only be from the water in the 
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voBsel.^ Is the vapour a different kind of substance from 
the water ? “ No.” Why think you so ! “ Because when 
it gathefs on the lid we see it turn into water again.” So 
you conclude that the vapour is just a part of the water 
in the vessel ? “ Yes.” What then drives it off from the 
rest, and makes it fly into the air ? “ It is its nature to do 
so.” Think a moment ; when you hold a cup of cold water 
in your hand, do you see vapour arising from it ? “ No.” 
What then makes the difference between the drinking water 
in your cup, and the water that boils the rice i “ The one is 
cold and the other warm.” What makes it warm ? “ The 
fire.” So then it is from the water w;anned by the fire that 
you see the vapour ascend, and not from the cold ? “ Yes.” 

What must you infer from this ? “ That it is the fire which 

in making the water warm, makes it go into vapour.” Very 
right. The attention was next directed to the application of 
all this. The pupils were referred to a veiy familiar pheno- 
menon in Bengal. After a heavy fall of rain on the heated 
ground, when' the morning sun darts from a cloudless hori- 
zon, they were asked what they had been accustomed to 
witness ? “ Great vapours.” It was then brought out, at 

some length, in an interrogatory form, that these vapours 
consisted of water exhaled by the heat of the sun ; like* the 
vapour separated from the water in the vessel, by the heat 
of the fire ; — ^that these vapours,, ascending, impinged on the 
cold, upper strata of the atmosphere, exactly as the vapour 
from the water in the vessel did upon the cold lid ; — and 
that, becoming there condensed and accumulated beyond 
what the atmosphere could uphold, the whole fell back again 
upon earth, in multiplied drops of rain. Such, added we, is 
the simple theory of the origin of rain, which we once learnt 
from our Guru in Scotland. 

When there is an open and ingenuous mind, and an honest 
heart, we .may well admit, with the French philosopher, that 
there is no argument so persuasive as truth ; which, in such 
a case, has no need to exert all its proofs, but enters natu- 
rally into the understanding ; — Cleaving the disciple nothing 
to do when it is once learnt, but to think of it. Most strik- 
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ingly was the force of this remark exemplified in the instance 
now narrated. Such was the directness of the analogy, such 
the obtrusive verisimilitude of the whole statement, that no 
sooner was the identity of the two sets of phenomena an- 
nounced as a fcbcty than the truth of the given theory was 
conceded, in the first moment of ingenuous impulse, without 
any farther proof. “ How natural ! — ^how like the truth ! — 
surely it is true !” — was the general exclamation. Instant- 
ly, however, one of the boys, — as if suddenly recovering his 
recollection, and finding that he had committed himself, 
and gone too far, — ^began to manifest some tekens of alarm 
at the unwelcome discovery : “ Ah ! said he, with a pecu- 
liar earnestness of tone and manner, “ Ah ; what have I 
been thinking ? If your account he the true one^ what becomes 
of our Shastra ? — what becomes of our Shastra ? If your 
account be true^ then must our Shastra be false. Our Shastra 
must either mt be from God^ or God must have written lies. 
But that is impossible ; the Shastra is true^ Brahma is true ; 
— so your Guru's account must be false : — and yet it loohs so 
like the truth ! 

Now, here was the commencement or first germ of a mental 
struggle, which, though painfully protracted, and marked 
by numberless alternations, only terminated in the case of 
some, with the entire overthrow of Hinduism. Up to that 
moment, the very notion that it was possible for any thing 
in the holy Shastras to be fals^ had not been conceived as 
the creation of even a fitful dream. On the contrary, the 
youth had been taught that these Shastras were the very 
essence of unchanging truth, — ^that as such they had com- 
manded the undoubting belief of all ages, — ^and that to 
these, as the ultimate infallible standard, from which there 
can be no appeal, the decisive reference must be mii^e in 
all matters of Government and law, custom and manners, 
philosophy and religion. The conviction resulting from 
this tuition being matured at an earlier period than memory 
can well trace, it becomes inseparably linked with the most 
hallowed a88odations,-~<>inwoven with all the modes of 
thought, and incorporated with the strongest impulses of 
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nature, — impulses of interest, prejudice, and pride. HenoCy 
in the case of a thorough-bred Hindu, of all possible axioms, 
that which is believed to be the simplest, clearest, and most 
indisputable is, that 'whatever is contained in the Shastras 
must be true ; and whatever is contrary to the Shastras must 
be false. Even to hesitate on a point so sacred and funda- 
mental, — point so substantiated as to take its station of 
superior rank and authority in the van of ail axiomate 
truths, — ^must presi^ppose a degree of mental effort which 
those who have been nursed in the lap of truth and freedom 
in a Christian land can never adequately conceive. Not- 
withstanding, in the case now described, there was at least 
a momentary hesitation. It was clear as the light of day, 
that a disturbing force had, for the first time, operated on 
the very foundation-stone of systeifiatic error in the mind, 
— ^that an arrow from the full quiver of universal truth had 
fkiriy lodged in its most impregnable citadel. In other 
words, there was now the sudden injection of a doubt, 
where aU doubt was believed to be impossible ; there was 
the sudden starting of a suspicion, where suspicion was 
believed to be an insult to the memory of an immortal 
ancestry — an impious contempt of the authority of the gods. 
Yet, so palpable were the facts, so natural the inference 
and so like the truth, — that, in spite df such an array of 
antecedent antipathy, the mind strove in vain to shake itself 
loose from a dreaded and hated but struggling and fast- 
cleaving conviction. 

On this simple incident we make the following additional 
remarks : — 

Though we were previously acquainted in a general way 
with the fact, that modem literature and science were as 
much opposed as Christianity itself, to certain fundamental 
tenets of Hinduism ; our own conception on the subject was 
vague and indeterminate. It floated in the horizon as an 
in^gible abstraction. Now, this incident — by reducing 
the abstract into the concrete, — ^by giving the vague gene- 
rality a substantial form, — ^by converting the loosely theo- 
retic^ into the practically experimental, — at once arrested, 
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fixsd, and defined it. A vivid glimpse was opened, not only 
of the effect of trne knowledge, when brought in contact with 
Hinduism ; but of the modui operandi ^ — ^the precise mode in 
which it operated in producing the effect. 

To what practical determination did this glimpse clear 
the pray ! It led to an immediate inquiry into all the more 
vulnerable points of Hinduism ; — or those points which were 
most weak and exposed, because they admitted of being 
assailed with weapons drawn from the magazine of Bemey — 
with the facts of observation and the results of experiment. 
From a daily advancing knowledge of what these points 
were, advantage was taken of every favourable position to 
make a fresh assault. But there was no going out of our 
way in quest of such points ; neither were there any forced 
marches in order to reach them. No. Advantage was 
simply taken of any appropriate term, incident, fact, or 
event, just as it might happen to occur in any of the daily 
lessons. In this way the predisposing tendencies to suspi- 
cion were greatly allayed. Neither, when the opportunity 
presented itself, was there any formal crusade against the 
false system ; any open and direct attack ; any offensive 
display of the number and strength of our forces. We 
knew too well, that all this would only irritate the ever- 
jealous spirit of Hinduism, — ^provoke it to assume the aspect 
of a partisanship embittered, because aggrieved, — and event- 
ually lead to the organization of systematic unconquerable 
opposition. On the contrary, the uniform method was, 
simply to announce and explain any principle or fact as it 
occurred; and though it might be known to clash with 
something corresponding in Hinduism, the contrariety was 
never first pointed out by the teacher. No. He contented 
himself with a statement and exposition of the truth, — leaving 
it to the pupils themselves to make that special application 
of it which could not fail to detect and expose contrariety. 
And seldom indeed did they fail to make the desired appli- 
cation, altogether unprompted and unchallenged, save by 
the self-evidencing forcibleness of the contrast between the 
new information imparted, and their own pre-existing con- 
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ceptions. The truths were simply announced ; and, .when 
assented to on the ground of their own independent evidence, 
were left to work their own way. Often, often was the truth 
of a principle or fact admitted before its hostile nature could 
be understood, or the unavoidableness of its application de- 
scried. In this way there was' a sort of silent warfare in- 
cessantly maintained, — the blow being levelled with deadlier 
aim, inasmuch as it was seldom known beforehand whence 
it was to proceed, — and a species of raking fire kept up from 
self-exploding engines that lurked unseen and unsuspected 
through every portion of the new territory traversed in the 
daily march, When the wound was once inflicted, it was 
too late to think of a safe retreat, or of escaping unscathed. 
When assent was once given, as the result of acknowledged 
demonstration, it was too late to attempt to draw back or 
withhold it. Honourable retreat was impossible. If the 
principle or fact be true, it must be applied. The applica- 
tion is made, and what follows ! Another bolt or bar is 
wrenched from one of the gateways ; another stone is drawn 
from one of the foundations ; another fastening is loosened 
from one of the barricades of the fortress of Hinduism. 
And thus one part after another is tom away, till the whole 
is in ruins. It was originally resolved to introduce the 
higher branches of literature and science, as indispensable 
to an enlarged and liberal education. But what a new and 
special incentive was now supplied for their introduction ? 
What new motives ? It now seemed as if geography, general 
history, and natural philosophy,— from their direct influence 
in destroying Hinduism, — had been divested of their secu- 
larity, and stamped with an impress of saoredness. In this 
view of the case, the teaching of these branches seemed no 
longer an indirect, secondary, ambiguous part of missionary 
labour,— but, in one sense, as direct, primary, and indubit- 
able as the teaching of religion itself. 

Again, we may remark on the advantage which the advo- 
cate of truth .possesses, when the system which he assails 
abounds with phjfiical as well as metaphysical errors. The 
former are of a nature so much more palpable, and easier 
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of overthrow than the latter, because they admit of being 
9iihjected to rigorous ea^erimsnt^ or tested hg the evidence of 
sense. So long as a false system is confined exclusively to 
the region of the imaginative, the intangible, the invisible, 
the spiritual, it may be unassailable by any iherely human 
weapons ; but let it once descend into the region of the real, 
the tangible, the visible, the physical, and every sense may 
supply irresistible weapons of attack. There is nothing that 
galls a learned Mahammadan more than when a skilful 
antagonist contrives to draw him off from the metaphysics 
of the Koran to some of its physical dogmata. When asked 
whether the religion of the Koran was designed to be univer- 
sal, — he glories in replying in the affirmative. When asked 
whether it is not an imperative ordinance of his faith, that, 
during the great annual festival of the Ramzan, every one 
of the faithful should fast from sunrise to sunset, — he unhe- 
sitatingly, and without qualification, admits that this is a 
command which dare not be broken without an act of im- 
piety against^God, — an act of contempt against Mahammad, 
the prophet of God. You then appeal to the indisputable 
geographical fact, that in the arctic and antarctic regions, 
the period from sunrise to sunset annually extends to several 
months. You next ply him with the physical impossibility 
of the supposed Divine ordinance being observed in these 
regions ; and then you push home the alternative, either 
that his religion was not designed to be universal, and there- 
fore, according to his own previous admission, not divine ; 
or that he who framed the Koran was unacquainted with 
the geographical fact, and the]:efore, instead of being inspired 
by God, must have been an ignorant impostor. So perfectly 
galled does the Mahammadan^eel when for the first time 
plied with this argument, that he usually cuts the Gordian 
knot by dmgvng th^ geographical fact ! And when, 

afterwards, he finds the amount of evidence in its favour too 
overwhelming to be set aside by an unsupported negative, 
many, many are the glosses and ingenious subterfuges to 
which he C^ls himself impelled to resort. But these in time 
serve the cause of truth ; for when the day of siffing and 
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shaking comes, the perverse ingenuity of these scholastic 
defences will only expose the desperateness of the cause. 
One strong clear glance of unfettered common sense will 
cause them to be numbered with the things that were. 

Its intermeddling with physics proved one of the chiefest 
sources of weakness in Popery at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. Had it kept within the domain of spiiit, the shock 
of the Reformation might not have proved half so tremen- 
dous. In that case, the whole of the worldly philosophic 
race, who cared as little about vital religion as their prede- 
cessors of Greece or Rome, might have eyed the system with 
cold indifference or silent contempt ; and it would have been 
spared their sharp missiles. Unhappily, however, for itself, 
though happily for mankind, it did cross the limits of the 
spiritual domain. Entering the physical, it dallied with 
prevailing errors ; and, seizing them in its embrace, hence- 
forth identified and made them inseparably one with itself. 
Never was there a more suicidal act than when the Church 
of Rome staked its infallibility on the truth of these errors ! 
— when, for example, it thundered out from one of the holiest 
of its tribunals the celebrated verdict — “ That to maintain 
the sun to be immoveable, and without local motion, in the 
centre of the world, is an absurd proposition, false in philo- 
sophy, heretical in religion, and contrary to the testimony 
of Scripture, — that it is equally absurd and false in philo- 
sophy to assert, that the earth is not immoveable in the 
centre of the world ; and considered theologically, equally 
erroneous and heretical.'” A blunder this so great, that 
many have found it hard to say, in the result, which proved 
most disastrous, the doctrine of indulgences in religion, or 
of the mobility of the sun, and the immobility of the earth 
in astronomy ! — which entailed the most terrible retribution 
in after-ages, the persecution of Luther or the iraprisonraont 
of Galileo ! In consequence of such a system as that now 
recorded, the Church of Rome made itself strangely vulner- 
able, by gratuitously erecting one of the weakest possible 
points of defence ; and that one, too, in front of the very 
position where the enemy could erect some of his strongest 
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batteries. It heedlessly subjected its own errors to the 
resistless demonstration and fatal exposure of sense and 
science. It provoked to an exterminating warfare against 
itselfy the embattled phalanx of new philosophers, as well as 
of sincere theologians. Before the united attack, Popery 
fell from its high places through half the nations. And the 
Protestantism which succeeded, involved a protest against 
those egregious errors in physics, — which, in the .hour of its 
delusion, it enstamped as sacred verities, — almost as much 
as a protest against those senseless traditions that super- 
seded the Word of God, — ^those damnable heresies that 
nullified the work of redemption altogether. 

Its having descended into the region of physics, is proving 
in our own day one of the primary sources of the weakness 
of Hinduism. Had it been exclusively confined to the 
Idealism or Pantheism of the Vedant, Hinduism would with- 
stand all the mightiest assaults of such gross and ponderous 
weapons as those of sense and fact. Bight well do the most 
skilful of its Brahmanical defenders know this. Hence, 
their policy is to draw off their antagonist from the domain 
of physics and sense, to the region of metaphysics and tran- 
scendentalism. And if he is so unskilful as to allow himself 
to be dragged away, he may already bid a long adieu to vic- 
tory. When aU the premises are not only subtile metaphy- 
sical abstraotions, but bold and unwarranted assumptions, 
what must the elaborate superstructure be t Such, how- 
ever, is that abstract of tlie Hindu Vedas, called Vedantism. 
Effectually to ireaoh such a system by argument, solely based 
on primary truths, or universal intuitions, were as vain as the 
attempt of Sisyphus to roll his stone to the summit of the 
mountain. El^tually to apply to it the deductions of obser- 
vation and experiment, were like pouring water for ever into 
the same bottomless buckets. But no system of false religion 
ever abounded more with false physics than Hinduism. To 
these the great mass of the people most resolutely adhere. 
Why not, then, bring into contact with these, the opposite 
truths which are level to ordin^ understanding, «and redu- 
cible to the evidence of sense! Already has it been tried with 
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offeot ; already have hundreds been thereby rescued from the 
yoke; and true science will prove far more formidable to 
Hinduism than to Popery ; inasmuch as physical errors are 
far more intimately wrought into the very frame and texture 
of the general system of Hinduism, than false philosophy 
ever was into the fabric, of Popery. 

Here, we may remark on the advantage of having the 
to address even on the subject of physical truths, in 
preference to the agtd. The mind of the natural man uni- 
versally .yields with reluctance to whatever mars its self- 
fojrmed systems and reasonings. Often has the sceptical 
philosopher in Europe contrasted the demonstrable evidence, 
of science, with what he chooses to denominate the fluctu- 
ating pfinciples of moral and religious evidence ; and often 
has he gloried in the solution which this seems to give of 
the apparent stability and ready reception of science, and 
the apparent changeableness and frequent rejection of 
revealed religion. But a brief sojourn among the adult 
Brahmans of India, would tend to lay his gloryings in the 
dust, and prove the fallacy of his conclusions. He would 
there learn that when on any subject men have been long 
habituated to believe without supporting evidence, they will 
continue, without any reclamation either of reason or con- 
science, to believe in spite of opporing evidence. He would 
there learn that golden but despised lesson of practical wis- 
dom, that ihe admmion of any evidence of any very mtecA 

depende on the particular ifdereet of individuale^ and the •eariet- 
ing etate of their heart. Thus, men’s hearte by nature are in 
love with the world, its pursuits, its pleasures, and its gains. 
They have an intereet in discreditii^ the evidence of a pure, 
holy, and humbling religion, which is oppoaed to worldliness 
in every shape ; and while they cm, they will turn a deaf 
ear to it ! Now, in India, it so happens, that the minds of 
the learned Brahmans are preoeoupied with a system of 
fahe philoeephy^ which, equally with their qrstem of false 
religion, professes to ba reveled from heaven. Their craft, 
therefore, depends on the existence of the former as wdl as 
of the latter. Their worldly honours, credit, reputation, 
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and support, are indissolubly leagued with its permanent 
continuance ; and they have a vital interest in rejecting all 
evidence, however clear, or however potent', which would in 
the least degree interfere with it. Accordingly, as a matter 
of fact, all those Brahmans who have grown up to maturitg^ 
under the full influence of their own system, all those 
whose minds have been thoroughly formed by it, whose inte- 
rest and honour, whose pride and prejudice, whose natural 
affection and religious feelings have been wholly pre-engaged 
in its behalf — aU these are found prepared to treat with 
sovereign contempt, not mly the demonstrations of modem 
science^ but the very testimony of their own senses^ rather than 
relinquish “ one jot or one tittle*” of what is so dear to them ! 
Let an experiment the most triumphant be exhibitq^, if it 
only tend to expose some part of their corrupt philosophical 
creed, rather than yield their assent, they will not scruple to 
pronounce the whole as maya ^ — the effect of mere optical 
illusion ! — or rather of the illusory energy of the Supreme 
Brahm ! 

As a curious illustration of this general assertion, we may 
relate the following anecdote : — One day, when wo were en- 
gaged in reading a portion of the New Testament in Bengali, 
with a learned Brahman, the subject of baptism occurred. 
He asked various questions respecting the import and design, 
which we endeavoured to answer. “ So then,’’ said he, “ the 
water is employed as a symbol merely, of the cleansing effi- 
cacy of Christ’s blood ; and not as possessed of any inherent 
cleansing efficacy.” Yes. “ Then,” said he, “ our system 
is superior to yours.” How so ? ‘‘ Why, we have water 

that possesses the power of washing awr-y sin.” Whence 
comes that water ! “ It is the water of the Ganges.” But 
why not any other water as well ; for instance the water of 
that tank, — pointing to one in the neighbourhood ? “ Be- 

cause,” said he, ‘‘ Ganges water alone is endowed with the 
quality of essential purity.” Essential purity? What do 
you mean by that? It often looks the most impure of all 
waters ! “ True, it looks so ; but the mud and other loose 

ingredients are no part of it ; these are adventitious, and }>y 
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simply allowing the water to stand, all the particles may be 
seen to separate and subside of their own accord.'” After 
these particles have subsided, do you maintain that the 
water is essentially pure ? “ Y es.'” That there is in it 

nought whatsoever which has not been spontaneously sepa- 
rated ? “ Nothing.*" What if something could be shown 

to you still to exist therein, — something which has not been 
separated along with the visible muddy sediment. “ That 
is impossible.'*'* Well, well; but what suppose it could bo 
shown to you ? . Having then explained the nature of a 
microscope, and of the infmory living atoms which it reveals, 
we put the case hypothetically, as we had no instrument by 
us. Now, suppose you were made to see these living crea- 
tures in the Granges water, oven after it has been filtered of 
all gross impurities, to your own satisfaction ; would you not 
be compelled to give up your dogma of essential purity, as 
explained by yourself? No.” What ! Would you deny 
the testimony of your own eyes ? “ No ; not that cither.'" 

What ! Not give up your dogma, and not deny the testi- 
mony of sense ? How do you get out of the dilemma I 
“ Why, rather than admit the existence of such minute 
living creatures in pure Ganges \vater, I would believe that 
my senses did deceive me, — that it was the result of some 
inexplicable optical illusion ; but in the present case such an 
alternative would not be necessary.'" What then ? How can 
you reconcile your supposed perception of the animalculae 
with the resolute maintenance of your original dogma? 
“ Oh !*" said he, “ I would simply insist upon it, that the 
living creatures existed not in the Ganges water^ hut in the 
interposing glass^ — and that it was some peculiar quality in 
the water which rendered them visible in the glass I” Now 
if the tangible, visible, and experimental, could be gravely 
and easily disposed of in this way, it must be seen how end- 
less and hopeless all mere argument^ founded either on intui- 
tive principles of belief, or on admitted facts, must prove in 
the case of such minds. And thus it is, that an instructive 
exhibition, the bare possibility of which may never have 
occurred even to the imagination of our European samns, 
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may he manifested to the view, as often as the experiment 
is tried. — On the one side, the sceptical Eutppean phUoso* 
pher, smiling with scorn at the senseless incredulity of the 
Indian Brahman, — ^and on the other, the Indian Brahman 
smiling with conscious superiority, at the good-natured 
credulity of the European philosopher ! 

It has recently been remarked, that the prejudices and 
multiform errors of a Jew educated in the service of the 
Talmud, are not less subtile, and often are more fearfully 
wrought into his very soul, than those of philosophic Hin- 
duism.'” That may be ; — having had no experience of such 
a Jew, having never had it in our power to make the com- 
parison, we dare not be so presumptuous as to deny the 
possibility. But we have had experience of a philosophic 
Hindu;” — and this we will say, that we have no language 
which can adequately express the fearful working of his 
subtile system into the soul. It seems wrought into the 
soul, like woof into the warp ; so as to bo destructible only 
with its destruction. The soul seems imbedded in it ; yea 
transfixed ; yea impaled ; so. that there can be no separa- 
tion but in death. The two seem united, not in the way of 
mechanical juxtaposition, however close ; but blended and 
fused, after the manner of chemical combination, which no 
mere force, no mere violence can ever disassociate. And if 
after this superlative degree of in-working, impaling, and 
intimate amalgamation, there can be stiU a higher degree, 
— ^the fearful pre-eminence of being greater t^n the great- 
est of the prejudiced devotees of the false Brahmanical phi- 
losophy must be awarded to the Talmudic Babbi ! 

How widely different the case of the young ; even though 
subjected to the varied influences of the system from earliest 
years of infancy ! Their minds are pliant, supple, and 
ductile, — already prepossessed, it is true, in favour of the 
systmn, but, not perfectly inwoven with it; — ^preoccupied 
but not fixedly impressed ; — ^pre-engaged, but not actually 
fused in its mould. The process, — which naturally leads to 
such intimate union, blending and fusion, — ^hae fairly be- 
gun ; and unless timeously. arrested, raiist, in riper years, 
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terminate in, an apparently unalterable state. Youth, then, 
in its openness and frankness, its ingenuous candour, and 
unsuspecting honesty, — youth is the golden season for get- 
ting the start of confirmed worldly public interests, inve- 
terate prejudice, rivettod religious feeling, the love of ap- 
plause, the pride of reputation, the dread and shame of 
apostasy from a cause once defended ; — youth is the golden 
season for favourably preoccupying thq mind with principles 
of truth, connected with every department in the worlds of 
matter or of spirit, — with “ the knowledge and love of God 
our Saviour, before the actual Imhits of guilt are engrafted 
upon the eml bias of corrupt nature,’’ — with the knowledge 
and love of every science that unfolds the wondrous work- 
manship of the Divine Architect, or promotes the social well- 
being of man, before the habits of systematic error have grown 
up like rank weeds in the barren soil of ignorant nature. As 
regards, therefore, the facility of all sound instruction, 
whether literary, scientific, or theological ; and the prospect 
of cultivation, whether intellectual, moral, or religious, there 
is a prodigious difference between the aged and the young. 
It is a difference of degree^ however, and not of kind. There 
is the same original corrupt bias, the same original barren 
ignorance. The same corrupt bias is gradually moulded by 
the same various influences into the like habitual modes of 
thought, feeling, and action ; and in the same barren soil, 
there are sown, and take root, and spring up luxuriantly the 
same seeds of error. But between the two there is the same 
difference as between the incipient growth and the mature, 
— ^between the soft and the indurated clay, — ^the malleable 
gold and the brittle cast-iron, — ^the pliant twig and the 
trained tree. In' a word, the mind of the young is like a 
plantation of tender saplings ; the mind of the aged like a 
forest of gnarled oaks. 

Once more, we inay remark as to the position allotted to 
Bible instruction in the Institution. Some there are who 
still dream that, in the enlightenment of India, we are apt 
to award the palm of superiority to useful and scientific 
knowledge ; — advocatmg its precedency in point of rank, and 
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its priority in point of time. These individuals, happily feiv 
in number, imbued with a good share of the Brahmanical 
spirit, and emulous of their brethren in the East, first seize 
on a congenial report without inquiry ; unthinkingly believe 
it without evidence ; and then resolutely persevere in the 
belief, not only in spite of evidence, but in spite of the 
most solemn protestations to the contrary. Consigning them 
to the same category of incurables as the Indian branch of 
the great brotherhood, wo would appeal to all who are not 
I)redetermincd against conviction. Itequesting of them but 
a moment’s consideration, we ask : — From the statement 
now given, docs it not appear as a simple matter of historic 
facty that in the Assembly^’s Mission seminary, Bible in- 
struction did actually precede all other regular instruction ? 
There was no precious course of literary or scientific edu- 
cation. So soon as the Institution wUkS effectually organized, 
the Bible was introduced. Its sacred lessons were taught 
hefore the inculcation of a single branch of “ usefuF’ or 
“ scientific” knowledge. Its use as a class-book was ante- 
cedent to the employment of any book of general literature 
or science ; and to its perusal, the first and freshest hour of 
the day was regularly allotted. To it the highest rank was 
assigned in the system. Its shriiio was approached with 
awe and reverence ; and its contents unfolded with that 
solemnity of feeling which became the oracles of the Most 
High God. 

Besides the regular perusal of the Scriptures, advantage 
has been constantly taken of every favourable opening con- 
nected with any of the topics of the daily lesson — of passing 
events, unexpected surprisals, gentle glows of generous emo- 
tion, spontaneous impulses of gratitude, momentary relaxa- 
tions of prejudice, sudden’^jets of unpremeditated inquiry 
and all other opportunities which occur freely, naturally, at 
the moment, wholly unforeseen, and therefore without any 
preparation ; — advantage has been taken of all such occa- 
sions to drop a practical remark, — instil a moral or reli- 
gious principle, — suggest a moral or religious application. 
In this way ii has been found that we might daily teach, 
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ay, and preach most successfully too, not only by direct and 
formal explanations of the Christian Scriptures ; but often 
with far more visible effect, by occasionally insinuating the 
blessed truth which they contain, in ways so incidental, and 
in forms or modes so inobtrusive as to strike the deeper root, 
ill consequence of not raising any gust of opposition to blast 
or consume. Thus was religion made to pervade the entire 
business of the Institution : it became the great animating 
principle of the whole system. It was soon acknowledged 
to be supreme in our estimation, not by forcible attempts 
to push it into ostentatious prominence, but by its being 
seen and felt to exist in real, living, noiseless influence 
throughout all our teachings, plans, and movements. 

Such pervasion of religious principle was not found to fet- 
ter the communication of useful knowledge ; it only deduced 
new inferences, pointed out now applications, and superadded 
a host of new motives to persevere in the acejuisition of it. 
It did not cramp the rising freedom of thought ; it only from 
time to time caused it to shoot into fairer fields and clearer 
heavens, — aiming at a nobler mark, in expectation of a 
nobler prize. It did not tend to desecrate religion, but to 
consecrate all knowdodge. It did not tend to render the 
cause of philosophy fanatical. No ; but by linking faith in 
the Invisible with the evidences of sense, and consociating the 
revelation of Jehovah’s Word with the interpretations of 
Jehovah's works, it tended to banish fanaticism from religion, 
and atheism from philosophy. It did not tend to secularize 
Christianity, but to Christianize all true literature, and all 
true science ; and by baptizing both in the fount itself of 
heavenly purity, send them forth into the world with un- 
sealed vision and regenerated natures. 

Our plan, therefore, was not first to plant and rear the 
tree of literary and scientific knowledge, and afterwards to 
graft upon it a scion from the stem of Christianity. Such 
a graft would prove but a sickly exotic on an uncongenial 
stock ; and, however often renewed, could never flourish 
and produce good fruit. Neither was it our plan to plant 
and rear the tree of religious knowledge, and afterwards. 
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by some process of “ budding,’' attempt to force the young 
tendrils of literary and scientific knowledge to sprout there- 
from. Such unnatural forcing could only produce what was 
feeble and worthless, while the violence endured w ould cause 
the parent trunk to degenerate. Eeligion and science have 
each its own independent seed ; and why should not each be 
sowri and take independent root ? But though independent 
in their root and growth, why should they be reared as an- 
tagonists? — the one like the Indian manchaneel with its 
golden fruit, so fair to the eye, but noxious to the taste ; 
and the other like the neighbour white^wood^ which supplies a 
balm to neutralize its deadly qualities \ Why should they not 
rather be planted and reared in happy and mutual alliance ! 
To accomplish this was our great object. Nor did we at- 
tempt in vain. A healthy root of each was transferred to a 
hitherto unreclaimed wilderness of heathenism. They were 
planted asunder ; speedily they threw up vigorous shoots, 
but at such a distance as to appear, to the eye of inexperi- 
ence, incapable of coalescing ; and so diminutive, as to make 
it doubtful whether they might not bo dwarfed beneath the 
veterans of the wilderness. But they rose with siich an inter- 
nal spring of vigour, as to drain off all the disposable mois- 
ture ; and thus accelerated and hastened on the process of 
natural decay, which had already seized on their aged pre- 
decessors. While they mounted upwards in stately majesty, 
like the trees of pastoral song, they stretched out their spread- 
ing arms till they united in mutual embrace — intertwining 
branch with branch, and bough with bough, and foliage with 
foliage, in such undistinguished union, that the weary tra- 
veller, in enjoying repose under the grateful shade, and im- 
bibing nourishment from the grateful fruit, scarce could tell 
to which of the friendly allies be was most indebted. 


The first six months after the establishment of the Insti- 
tution were characterised by fully more of outward stir and 
exoitwent, and interest, than were subsequently manifested* 
Not only were aU thingi new — ^the discipline, the system of 
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ittition, Ihe varied troths oommunioated — ^but they were 
aHie mw to aU, It was like the sudden raising of a curtain 
from before the eyes of prisoners in a dungeon, — ^the sud* 
den bursting of an unknown world of wonders on the asto- 
nished view. Hence the frequent ejaculations of surprise 
and amazement — ^the insatiable curiosity — ithe perfect rch 
for more knowledge — the boundless, yet aimless 
longings, — ^the alternate utterances of heartfelt delight at 
the discovery of some striking truth, and of heartfelt pain 
at the detection of some fondly cherished error. Afterwards, 
of course, there could not be such fulnm^ and frcshm8$y and 
mmdness of outward manifestation. By far the greater 
part would become familiar with every thing. There could 
not be again a whole schod of novices ; — only a few additions 
being made from time to time, to fill up the ranks, and 
supply the vacated places. Hence tjiey would slide almost 
imperceptibly into familiarity with the different subjects, from 
the swift contagion of constant intercourse with their fellows. 

Flushed at first with the exciting novelty of all they said, 
did, and learned, they could not suppress their feelings. 
Elated by their superior attainments, impetuous with youth- 
ful ardour, and fearless of consequences, they carried the new 
light which had arisen on their own minds to the bosom of 
their families, — ^proclaimed its excellencies on the house-tops, 
— and extolled its praises in the street-assemblies of the 
people. With the zeal of proselytes, untempered by the dis- 
cretion of ripened experience, they did not always observe 
the necessary circumspection in their demeanour and style of 
address ; or manifest due regard and consideration for the 
feelings of those who still sat in darkness. Even for the in- 
fallible ChtruSy and other holy Brahmans, before whom they 
were wont to bow in prostrate submission, their reverence 
was greatly diminished. They would not conceal their gra- 
dual change of sentiment on many vital points. At length, 
their undaunted bearing and freedom of speech began to 
excite observation, and create a general ferment among the 
staunch ^herents of the old faith. The cry of Hinduism 
in danger^ was fairly raised. 
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On reaching the school one forenoon at the usual hour 
(ten o'clock), we were struck at the contrast to its wonted 
appearance. The entire system had for some time pro- 
gressed with undeviating regularity; and in nothing was 
greater punctuality observed than in the hours of attend- 
ance. Every day the bell was rung precisely at ten ; the 
outer door was immediately shut ; and no boy, if late, was 
admitted. Judge then of our surprise, when, after the bell 
was rung and the outer door shut, we entered the hall of 
the Institution, and found it all but deserted. On the forma 
appropriated to one class only two or three seated ; on others, 
one or two ; and on some, none at all ! The number present 
altogether amounted to little more than haUf-Ordozen- 
What the cause could be, it was impossible to conjecture. 
The few who had made their appearance were interrogated 
on the matter. Instead of replying, one of them, unwrapping 
from the loose folds of his upper vestment a Bengali news- 
paper, came forward ; and, pointing to a particular parar 
graph, requested us to read it. It was the Chwndrika of 
that morning,'^the established organ of the great mass of 
bigoted Hindus, who make it a fundamental article of reli- 
gious duty to uphold all things as they are. The editor, who 
had long distinguished himself as the Coryphceus of the 
idolatrous unchangeables, had pounced upon the school ; and 
resolved with one stroke of his formidable pen to crush it 
for ever, — to wipe away the memorial of it from recognised 
existence. The Institution was there condenmed in no mea- 
sured terms. In language the most offensive it was denounced 
as an engine for uprooting Hinduism. The subjects taUght 
were held up to reprobation. The very mode of study was 
depicted in a way to prove most 'gating and galling to the 
feelings of ignorant Hindus. The entire system was ana- 
thematized. The parents who allowed their children to 
attend were threatened with* immediate excision firom caste 
by the Dharma Shabha, or Holy Assembly of the orthodox ; 
of which the editor himself was the secretary. And finally, 
in case any of the impure or the outcast should still attend, 
and the place for their sakes should be kept open, it was 
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earnestly recommended, as a precautionary measure, to do as 
was wont to be done elsewhere in the case of houses known 
to be infected with the plague ; — that is, it was strenuously 
urged, that a yellow flag, or some other distinguishing sig- 
nal, should be hung out immediately in front of the Institu- 
tion, to warn ail the unwary and ignorant among the sound 
followers of Brahma,, that this was the habitation of a moral 
and religious pestilence ! 

This hostile edict operated at first somewhat after the 
manner of a thundering bull from the V atican in the palmy 
days of Popery. And it cannot bo doubted, that, in other 
times, ay, and in hundreds of other places in India, at the 
present time, it might have insured the temporary failure 
of the Institution against which it was directed. As it was, 
all the natives connected with it, seemed to have been seized 
with a sudden panic ; and in consequence, almost all the 
pupils were withdrawn in a single day. “ Very well,” said 
we, in the hearing of the few who had ventured to breast the 
general torrent, “ it cannot be.hclped. To us personally it 
is a matter of little moment. Those who have withdrawn are 
their own greatest enemies ; and must, in the end, find them- 
selves the greatest losers. But of this rest assured, that as 
long as there are half-a-dozen to meet here, the Institution 
shall riot be shut. It will afford us the greatest pleasure 
to attend daily for their instruction. And the number being 
so small, the advantage to them may be all the greater.” So 
saying, we proceeded to the regular duties of the day 4 and 
went through all the ordinary routine, just as if no disaster 
had overtaken us. The effect of this was, that however much 
the few present had doubted and wavered in the morning, 
they all left, with the determination sealed, to brave all con- 
sequences rather than abandon Ihe Institution. By them 
the report that the Institution was not to be shut was widely 
circulated in their respective neighbourhoods ; and next 
day, a few of the deserters ventured to return along with 
them. 

It soon began to appear that the greater part of those 
who had placed their sons or wards in the Institution, had 

pp 
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not been actuated, in the withdrawal of the pupils, by their 
own spontaneous convictions of duty. Far otherwise. Their 
primte views of Hinduism had, from various causes, become 
quite latitiidinarian. And to sound the alarm, and marshal 
troops in its defence, might appear to them like notes of 
preparation to preserve alive a dying and decaying car- 
cass. But, having no vital principle of truth, they could 
not withstand the least blast of persecution, or endure the 
threatened loss of caste, with all the degradation, shame, 
and ruin thereby entailed. Hence, not willingly, but by 
constraint, they were at last overawed into silent acquies- 
cence with the prevailing sentiment and decision. When, 
therefore, the excitement arising from the first panic gra- 
dually subsided, and no actual steps had been taken against 
the first recusants, one and another gladly found their way 
back to the Institution : so that in little more than a week, 
uM, with three or four exceptions^ had returned. 

Not long afterwards another philippic appeared in the 
Ohundrika ; followed by a dispersion somewhat similar to 
the former, but more partial and temporary. Another and 
another succeeded at different intervals, in other native news- 
papers besides the Chundrika, — each feebler in its practical 
effect than the preceding ; so that after two or three years 
the most violent tirade that could be published did not per- 
ceptibly affect the Institution. Denunciations might then 
be fulminated with absolute impunity, which, during the 
first six months, would have caused it to be deserted, — leav- 
ing nothing but bare walls and empty benches. The reasons 
were obvious. People had become accustomed to this con- 
demnatory language. From the old school of natives it was 
expected to proceed as a matter of course ; and familiarity 
with such a weapon had blunted its edge, and deprived it of 
the power of inflicting a serious wound. Besides, hundreds 
having once cropped the fruit of the tree of Western know- 
ledge, and found it pleasant to the sight, sweet to the taste, 
and profitable for nourishment, their experience and con- 
sciousness were not to be annihilated by the decrees of any 
ignorant and imperious dictator. Again, the new illumina- 
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tion had enlisted in its favour the names of many Hindus 
of rank, wealth, and influence ; the number of its advocates 
was rapidly increasing ; and what w^as better, from commu- 
nion of sentiment and affinity of pursuit, they were daily 
becoming more united among themselves. Hence the lead- 
ers of the adverse majority, though at first fully determined 
to resort to extreme measures, began to shrink from the 
execution of their own decrees. To excommunicate a few 
only of the ^veakest of the offenders, would be officially and 
formally to proclaim their own conscious impotence ; to cut 
off all, powerful and weak together, they seemed to dread 
as likely to cause a breach and schism so extensive as to 
depopulate one portion of the territory of Hinduism, and 
expose the unarmed weakened remnant to eventual dissolu- 
tion and ruin. But ‘‘ spiritual thunder-claps that fall in- 
nocuous, cease to be feared ; and those who continue wrath- 
fully to hurl them, come at last to excite only derision and 
contempt. From these and other causes combined, even 
the editor of the Chundrika, — the redoubte<l champion of 
Hinduism, — the leader and organ of the Dharina Shabha, 
whoso first sentence of condemnation ein])tied tin? Institu- 
tion, — at length issued his anathemas, only to be despised 
by a daily increasing number of his own countrymen. In no 
other case, perhaps, in our day, could the picture of the 
ecclesiastical historian be more strikingly realized, — “ Me- 
thinks I see a feeble old man, who rinds himself despised by ^ 
his children ; and not able to get out of his bed to chastise 
them, as formerly, flings at them any thing he finds under 
his hands, to satisfy his impotent anger ; and, raising his 
voice, loads them with all the imprecations he can devise.’' 

Amid perpetual modifications in the course and scope of 
study and of discipline, suggested by the ever-varying phe- 
nomena of a rapidly transitionary state, — yet without the 
least change of fundamental principles, or the slightest 
deviation from the original design, — the system continued 
to be conducted throughout the first twelvemonth. During 
this time the minor fluctuations in its developement were 
vastly greater and more frequent than at any subsequent 
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period. Still, in the midst of all, there was decided pro- 
gress. The fertilizing tide of improvement was gradually 
spreading over the barren shore, — every partial ebb in its 
waves being invariably succeeded by a greater flow. After 
the experience of six months, the scheme of a complete edu- 
cational course, which might recpiire nine or ten years for 
its developement, — with grounds, reasons, and illustrations, 
occupying in all about a hundred closely written folio pages, 
was drawn up and transmitted to the Home Committee. 
All that has since been done, has only been the successive 
filling up of the different parts of this outline. 


About the termination of the first twelvemonth, it was 
judged desirable to hold an examination of the pupils in a 
central hall on the European side of Calcutta. The leading 
design was to bring the Institution and its objects moro 
prominently before the notice of the British residents ; most 
of whom, however willing, could not be expected to visit the 
Institution itself on account of its distance and position in 
the native town. It was not without much deliberation and 
much prayer for guidance from above, that such an exami- 
nation was hazarded at so early a period after the organi- 
zation of the seminary, — a period characterised by so many 
difficulties to be surmounted, so many obstructions to be 
removed. It was felt that, humanly speaking, more might 
depend on this first examination than on any subsequent 
one, — that its success would give a new and mighty impulse, 
while its failure might for years blight all our rising but 
still quivering hopes. Through the overruling Providence 
of God, as the event fully showed, it did prove eminently 
successful. 

Dr Bryce, who had already privately visited and examin- 
ed the Institution, kindly agreed to preside at the examina- 
tion 3 which was attended by a numerous and respectable 
audience of European ladies and gentlemen, besides several 
natives of high rank. Among the visitors were- the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Come, and almost the whole body of 
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Company’s chaplains and missionaries at and about the Pre- 
sidency. From the novelty of the general system pursued, 
and the vivid interest newly excited in favour of the scheme, 
lengthened reports of the entire proceedings were published 
in all the Calcutta newspapers. The following statements 
and remarks are extracted from the three leading daily 
journals ; and considering how widely these differed on all 
great questions of party policy and religion, their concur- 
rent testimonies in favour of the examination, must exhibit 
the broad seal of autlienticity. No documents could possibly 
bo furnished possessing higher historical value. 

The India Gazette, after various preliminary remarks^ 
thus proceeds ; — “ The boys of the different classes respec- 
tively, were rigidly and minutely questioned on whatever 
portions they had learnt of the English Header, published 
by the School-Book Society ; Pearson’s Dialogues on Geo- 
graphy and Astronomy ; Outlines of Ancient History, from 
the Creation to the Augustine Age, by Archdeacon Corrie ; 
and the leading parts of early Sacre<l History, as detailed 
in Genesis, and parts of the Gospels. They were questioned 
and cross-questioned in the most intricate manner possible ; 
and their ready and correct answers evinced not only a re- 
collection of what they had read, but a perfect knowledge of 
its meaning in every way. The boys in the more advanced 
classes readily formed a substantive from an adjective, and 
mc6 mrsa ^ — and those in the head class (who have all got 
through the Parts of Speech and rules of Syntax) unhesitat- 
ingly stated the primitive of any terms ; and particularized 
all its derivatives, connectives, and compounds. They also 
translated or explained their lessons when required in the 
Bengali language ; or expressed the import in English by 
definition or example. The examination concluded about 
two o’clock ; and all the visitors who witnessed it appeared 
highly gratified with the result.” 

The Bengal Hurkuru, after briefly noticing the rise, pro- 
gress, and design of the Institution, continues his remarks as 
follows : — “ Judging from the examination held yesterday, 
the system of instruction is admirably adapted to teach 
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children the true use of language, viz., that of being employed 
as signs of ideas, embracing at the same time in its operar 
tion, an unremitting exercise of the understanding ; — as a 
full and entire sense and meaning of the sentence read, even 
to the parts of speech and grammatical construction of it, 
the pupil is taught to comprehend and explain. This he is 
taught to do, as soon as he can read lessons in monosyllables. 
This important particular in the education of children has 
been heretofore too much neglected ; while parents and 
teachers have been contented with mere mechanical reading, 
with the mere sound and articulation of words, without pay- 
ing attention to tho information which the young mind may 
acquire from them.” After furnishing a specimen of tho mode 
of examination, he thus proceeds : — “ It is not necessary to 
enter into all the minutiae and various forms of interrogation 
by which an ingenious instructor might employ the under- 
standing of his pupil, as the above will afford a glimpse of 
what the system is, and shows that the pupil proceeds in 
substantial acquirements, exactly in proportion to the expan- 
sion of his understanding. The pupils were called up in 
classes to the number of eight, and acquitted themselves to 
the satisfaction, if not to tho admiration, of the considerable 
number of lad’«s and gentlemen present ; particularly in the 
answers which they gave touching some material facts in the 
history of tho Christian religion, as well as regarding that 
religion itself. Perhaps it would bo better if a peculiar sys- 
tem o^ theology were not inculcated, — if that were left to be 
acquired or rejected by a maturer understanding. Never- 
theless we do not hesitate to say, that schools established 
upon this plan, are the most direct way of enlightening and 
evangelizing this country.” 

The John Bull, after some introductory remarks, thus 
testifies : — “ The singularity, and we are glad to be able to 
add the success, of Mr D.’’s mode of instilling instruction, 
had for some time past attracted considerable attention from 
those who had visited him in his class-room in Chitpore- 
road ; and the result, as prove<l by a more public examina- 
tioD) was looked to with not a little curiosity by many inte- 
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rested in the progress of native education. The Institution 
has only been in activity for a few months ; but during that 
time it seems to have proved beyond doubt, that the exer- 
cise of the understanding, to the extent of comprehending 
accurately and fully what they read, may be conjoined with 
the more mechanical labour, even in very young pupils. 
The mode by which Mr D. attempts to accomplish this most 
desirable object is very simple ; and consists in putting the 
sentence, read by his pupils, into every possible shape, so as 
to thoroughly sift out its meaning, in all the different phases 
it can be made to present ; but it is a mode which, to be 
perfectly understood, ought to be seen in practical operation. 
We think it might be most advantageously adopted in other 
seminaries of native education. It has one most powerful 
recommendation to public notice, — ^that it interests the boys 
in what they are taught in a manner the most lively and gra- 
tifying : and without fagging or wearying their attention, 
keeps them all alive and on the alert at the same moment. 
It therefore obviates one great objection to the old system 
of education, that while one boy was undergoing examina- 
tion, the others were too often inattentive and idle. The 
examination on Friday was altogether gratifying, and the 
progress of the pupils, considering how shor^ has been their 
attendance at the Institution, we may say without exagge- 
ration, wonderful. But the most interesting part of the 
exhibition was held, by common consent of the visitors, to 
have been the examination of the highest class in the history 
of the Bible, and the connection between it and the leading 
truths and doctrines of the Old and New Testament. It is 
the fashion of the present day to teach, that no peculiar sys- 
tem of theology should be instilled into the minds of youth, 
but all left to be received or rejected by a maturer under- 
standing. We deprecate such doctrine in the strongest 
terms. We maintain that from youth upward, religious 
knowledge should be afforded to them : and how this is to 
be done, without conveying it according to some sect of 
theology or another, we are at a loss to perceive ; and those 
who maintain the doctrine are at no great pains to inform 
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UB. The views of Christianity, which the higher classes of 
Mr D.^’s Institution have been taught, are those undoubtedly 
that are to be found in the orthodox standards of the Church 
of which he promises to be so useful a missionary ; and, we 
believe, there were many of the visitors present, who listened 
to the questions of the master, and the answers of the scho- 
lars, with the more pleasure, that they were reminded of the 
humble parish school at home, where ^ a peculiar system ot 
theology' is inculcated from the earliest dawn of the intellect ; 
and whore the fruits, under the blessing of God, have been 
a pious and a moral population. The seminary of education, 
at which religion, in some form or other, stands not at the 
threshold to receive the pupil, ought not to be countenanced 
or supported by any wise Government or any pious man. 
The idea of bringing up youths in scientific and intellectual 
knowledge, while their minds are all along left a blank, as 
to religious impressions, until they can choose a faith for 
themselves, appears to us at once the most absurd, and 
dangerous crotchet, that ever entered into the heads of men 
calling themselves Philosophers, Statesmen, and Legislators. 
We are persuaded Mr D. is on the right road to attain the 
truly worthy and benevolent object of his Mission ; and we 
would encourage him to persevere, as he has begun, in all 
manner of holy boldness ; proving himself ‘ a workman that 
need not be ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.' 
At the close of the examination. Dr Bryce addressed a few 
words to the scholars of the Institution, encouraging them 
to perseverance in their studies.” 

The great and unexpected success wherewith Divine Pro- 
vidence was pleased to accompany this examination, gave a 
mighty impulse to all our future labours. The favourable 
opinion so decidedly expressed by influential members of the 
British community, reacted powerfully on the native mind 
at large ; in the way of conciliating prejudice, inspiring confi- 
dence, and securing a more hearty and general co-operation. 
The interest manifested on the part of so many magnates of 
the ruling caste in the progress and welfare of the pupils, 
poured fre^ animation and vigour into all their onward en- 
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deavoiirs after the attainment of the English language, and 
the incalculable wealth of knowledge, human and divine, that 
is treasured up in it. In a word, to the no small delight and 
surprise of the founder, the general impression then pro- 
duced, at once dragged the infant seminary from a humble 
obscurity, and thrust it forth into public favour and noto- 
riety — ^putting to flight all floating misconceptions and sus- 
picions on the part of the more pious members of the Chris- 
tian communion — dissipating the ill omens and auguries of 
the enemies of religious instruction — drowning the vehement 
clamours of the more bigoted portion of the native commu- 
nity, amid the full blaze of a sudden popularity, which 
ushered it back amongst them with a mw assigned to 
it, as well as a commanding frontier-position among the 
educational Institutions of the metropolis. On the reopen- 
ing of the seminary, the numbers of new applications for 
admission was more than trebled. Additional accommoda- 
tion was provided. Every year thereafter the character and 
credit of the system were progressively augmented, in the 
estimation both of natives and Europeans. Elementary 
tuition was gradually advanced into an academical or colle- 
giate course, somewhat similar to that pursued at one of 
our Scottish Universities. The five who entered on the day 
of its first commencement, have since swoln into an average 
attendance of eight hmdred. And the Governor-General, 
the fount of all power, honour, and influence, at length did 
homage to it by publicly proclaiming in the face of all India, 
that it had produced unparalleled results.^ 


Here, however, we must pause. Into farther details, 
relative to the working of the educational part of the sys- 
tem, we cannot at present enter. To its immediate and 
anticipated results, we can only refer in the most general 
terms. 

Of these results some are direct^ some indirect. The lat- 
ter, though usually least thought of, and incapable of being 
adequately represented, may often prove, in their •dtmate 
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tmdencm^ even more valuable than those which are direct 
and visible to every eye. To this particular subject allusion 
has already been made in /an address before the General 
Assembly. Referring to the Calcutta Institution, it was 
remarked as follows : — 

“ Besides its direct and immediate results in destroying, 
in the minds of hundreds, the combined powers of igno- 
rance and prejudice, idolatry and superstition, and subatia 
tuting the ennobling principles of true literature, science, 
and Christian theology instead, — look at the number of pro- 
blems, fraught with the most momentous bearings on the 
future destinies of India, which it has helped triumphantly 
to solve. 

“ Was it nothing, for example, by means of the unrivalled 
success with which God had been pleased to crown it, to 
have demolished the bugbear of alleged impracticability, as 
regards the attendance of respectable natives, for a series of 
years, on a Christian Institution, — and to have confounded 
the sophistical reasonings of hollow expediency, onthetscore 
of non-interferbnce with the religious prejudices of the 
natives I — Nothing, to have paralysed the arm of opposition 
— to have satisfied scepticism itself, — and to have converted 
the suspicions of craven cowardice into unbounded confi- 
dence I — Nothing, to have given a higher tone to the senti- 
ment of many of the most influential British residents, on 
the essential constituents of sound education, — to have in- 
fused a new and better spirit into some of the older systems, 
— to have generated the desire of remodelling some that 
were beginning to become effete ? — Nothing, to have given 
such an accelerative impetus to the cause of native instruc- 
tion, that scores of seminaries^bave already been established, 
which otherwise would never have seen the light of day,* 

* ** How mMMroMi,** remarks Mr Trevelyan, in an address to the friends 
of Education in India on the influence of example, "how itumenm are the 
instances in which viators to the General Assembly's celebrated Academy 
have canght the spirit of the plan ; and been induced, on their return to 
their respective districts, to form the nucleus of siinilar Institudons f ** 

Besides these, there are now, as recorded in the. Committee’s Reports^ 
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— and to have provided many of those new seminaries with 
duly qualified teachers, that have received an intellectual, 
moral, and religious training in your central Institution! 
If, as a learned gentleman opposite,* and zealous friend of 
every Christian enterprise, lately remarked, with admirable 
point and truth : — If ‘ the schoolmaster be the school,*' — 
in other words, if the minds of the pupils, faithfully reflecting 
their master’s image, must ever be- cast in the form and 
mould of his opinions : — Who can estimate — who can suffi- 
ciently magnify the amount of wholesome influence which 
the Assembly’s Missionary Institution, viewed as a grand 
Normal Seminary for the training of teachers, is likely to 
exert on the future destinies of India ? Once more, — Was 
it nothing, in the metropolis of such an empire as that of 
British India, in consequence of the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness which your Institution has produced, to have 
succeeded in convincing certain timid alarmists in high 
places, that, as Christianity has never taught rulers to op- 
press, so will it never teach subjects to rebel \ — And to have 
given a visibiliig of demonstration to the aphorism of the 
ancient apologist, that then only is a Government most sure 
that it exceeds in friends, when it most surely knows that it 
exceeds in Christians ? — In the name of reason and common 
sense, wo ask. Was all this nothing, as regards the ultimate 
regeneration of the people of India ? ” 

Another indirect result of a momentous character, viewed 
as preparatory towards a great ultimate change, must not 
be left unnoticed. After a few years attendance at the 
Institution, the young men acquire sufiicient boldness and 

several Branch-Schools, in immediate connection with the Central Insti- 
tution, Calcutta. The largest and most advanced of these is the 6emi- 
naiy at Taki, about fifty miles £. of Calcutta. The distinguishing circum- 
stance connected with this Seminary is, that il is supported thitjLy by the 
Zemwdara of the place, — who contribute between two and three hundred 
pounds annually towards its maintenance. May not the enlightened libe- 
rality of these Hindu proprietors, Kalinath Roy Chaudri, and Baykon- 
tonath Roy Chaudri, — put to shame many a Christian proprietor in this 
land? 


Mr Colquhoun of Killermont. 
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confidence to speak out freely and undisguisedly in the very 
bosom of their families. Within hundreds of domestic 
circles, — circles to which at present the European missionary 
can find access, —conversations and discussions ate thus 
carried on night after night, on the subject of Hinduism 
and .Christianity. In this and in other ways there is a 
leaven gradually diffusing throughout the mass. There is a 
gentle and insensible process carrying on ; a process yearly 
widening in its extent ; a process of loosening, sapping, and 
undermining ; the effects of which, though as yet not patent 
on the surface of society, and consequently not visible to 
the outward eye, — will assuredly come forth in a stream of 
influential manifestation, in the day and crisis of Indians 
great deliverance. 

The immediate and direct results are very palpable. As 
already stated, there is not a branch of true literature or 
science which does not furnish weapons to demolish Hin- 
duism. Let any one seriously peruse the second chapter of 
this work, and without any farther illustration, he must be 
satisfied that our chronology and history, our geography 
and astronomy,, our mental and moral philosophy, brought 
to bear on so stupendous a system of error, must wrench 
it up by the very foundations. This, accordingly, we find 
to be the fact. When even the minutest portion of true 
knowledge, derived from whatever source, once fairly obtains 
an entrance into a mind wholly dark, bewildered, and lost 
in mazes of error — exposing its deformities and shaking its 
confidence in some established principles and practices — 
the work of itnprovement is usually half accomplished. The 
curiosity is strongly excited still farther to search, examine, 
and inquire. As the mind advances in its inquiries, change 
succeeds change : — every new effect becomes not only the 
earnest, but the prolific source of successive improvement, 
— and every unexpected discovery seems only to add new 
fuel to desires which begin to burn, — and will bum inextin- 
guishably. In vain do the bigoted adherents of things as 
they are,’’ prefer the clamorous charges of ingratitude to 
holy teachers, irreverence towards deified ancestors, and 
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impiety towards the gods. Such outcries only excite com- 
passion and provoke a smile. 

And be it never forgotten, that while a process of de- 
struction is thus advancing, as regards Hinduism, there is 
a simultaneous process of upbuilding in the knowledge and 
principles of the Christian faith. From the first, the truths 
of God’s word are habitually inculcated. Gradually the 
Bible itself is read ; its sacred lessons prayerfully perused ; 
and its message of salvation pressed home upon the under- 
standing, the heart, and the conscience. The evidences, 
external and internal, of our most holy faith, with all its 
revealed doctrines in their divine order and harmony, are 
systematically unfolded. Of truth in every department, 
the pupils who rise to the higher classes, obtain a firmer 
and more intelligent grasp than young men of the same age 
usually do in the best conducted of our home institutions. 
With this circumstance, all strangers are particularly struck. 
The Rev. Mr Malcolm, of the United States, the talented 
author of a volume of missionary travels in the East, thus 
writes of the young men in our Institution : — “ 1 examined 
several classes in ancient and modern history, mathematics, 
astronomy, and Christianity ; and have never met classes 
showing a more thorough knowledge of the books they had 
studied. Nearly all of the two upper classes are convinced 
of the truth of the Gospel ; and went over the leading evi- 
dences in a manner that, I am sure, few professors of reli- 
gion in our country can do.” One reason of this is obvious. 
Their minds being prepossessed with a system of error be- 
lieved to be divine, no opposing truth on any subject will 
be received till it is first sifted, examined, and viewed in 
all its forms, bearings, and relations. There is an ante- 
cedent reluctance on the score of interest and feeling and 
prejudice, to relinquish long-cherished error; there is an 
antecedent aversion to entertain any parallel hostile truth. 
Accordingly, when the error has been supplanted from its 
intrenchment in the soul by the introduction and lodgment 
of some correspondent truth — ^we may be sure that the latter 
ha« not been embraced till it has forced for itself a way into 
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the mind through the blaze of resistless evidence. As re- 
gards Christianity in particular, there is a new species of 
evidence to the awakening mind of a Hindu, the overwhelm- 
ing force of which we cannot in this land fully realize. It is 
this : — In proportion as the pupil advances in the knowledge 
of true literature and science, in the same proportion does 
he find the citadel of Hinduism crumbling around him in all 
directions. On the contrary, the farther he advances in the 
knowledge of true literature and science, the more thoroughly 
does he find the evidences, the facts, the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity confirmed, illustrated, and vindicated. There is thus 
made to rush through the eye of the understanding, a vivid 
and almost sensible perception of the falsehood of Hinduism, 
and the truth of Christianity. 

At length, the most decided symptoms of at least mental 
renovation begin to appear. The disenthralled spirit seems 
to labour for words to express the feeling of joy at the 
thought of deliverance from the prison-house of ages, — the 
sensation of astonishment at the low and abject condition 
of the surrounding multitude, — the earnest longing to assert 
the liberty of conscience, and the authority of reason. 

Pantheism must be denounced, — and Idolatry, with all 
its concomitants of ceremonial form, and cruel rites, and 
abominable worship. The Infinite, Eternal Spirit, is no longer 
vaguely blended and confounded with the materialism of a 
created universe, — and- no forms of nature or of art, ani- 
mate, or inanimate, will be invested with his incommunicable 
attributes. The spotless holiness of His character no 
longer be tarnished by the ascription of deeds which would 
indicate the consummation of all possible depravity, — nor 
will His infinite wisdom and goodness be insulted by forms 
of worship, w^ich would prove that the souls of rational 
and accountable beings had become shrivelled into some 
new species of spiritual existence, whose distinguishing 
characteristic was the annihilation of all conscience and in- 
telligence. 

The last refuges of Polytheism no longer afford any 
shelter. They are the beacons of the souFs continued 
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degradation, and must be destroyed. Enlightened reason 
will not tolerate such evasions and defences as these — ^that 
images are worshipped as gods, merely because of the diflS- 
culty of fixing the mind on the Supreme Being — that the 
image is only animated by a god at certain seasons, and 
after the performance of a peculiar ceremony of Divine ap- 
pointment — that as, to the palace of an earthly monarch, 
there are various ways of access, and the presence-chamber 
of majesty is to be entered solely through the instrumenta- 
lity of ministers, so, in like manner, may different modes of 
worship lead to the heavenly mansion, the peculiar abode 
of deity ; and the gods may be worshipped simply with the 
view of enabling men to approach the Supreme Brahm — 
that as one must know the alphabet previous to his entering 
on the study of a language, so must rites and ceremonies be 
observed till the mind has become pure, and capable of 
practising the spiritual mode of worship which is agreeable 
to Divine wisdom — that the knowledge and worship of 
Brahm, and the meditation on gods possessed with shape, 
being, both of them occupations of the mind, they must, as 
such, be alike conducive to the obtaining of salvation — that 
it is enough if the god selected for worship be regarded os 
the author of the world ; and oven if not regarded as such, 
it is still enough if he be worshipped in faith — that all the 
gods are in reality but one being, which only appeared in 
different shapes — that what is written concerning the birth, 
death, lusts, anger, rage, envy, strife, factions, and fascina- 
tions of the gods, is mere illusion — and finally, that whatever 
objections may be rais€>d against the worship of images, 
with all its accompanying rites, it is impossible to believe, 
and impious to assert, that practices which are expressly 
required by the Shastras, and have been handed down by 
tradition from sages and gods, can be charged with error, 
or betray the soul into sin ! 

The destruction of Superstition, so far as it owes its 
existence and its power to ignorance, is found to be coeval 
with that of idolatry. Beings awakened to sober reflection 
will not readily believe that men, — whose knowledge does 
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not appear to reach to minor passing events ; whose power 
is not seen to extend to themselves or their relations ; and 
whose character, though reputed to bo that of a saint, is 
more than doubtful, — can, at the mere bidding of the will, 
unfold the past, reveal the future ; and, by charms and in- 
cantations, enrich the poor, exalt the feeble, restore the 
sick, raise the dead, and arrest the course of the heavenly 
bodies. The mind will not, as formerly, be often haunted 
with the fear of imaginary beings, or filled with harrowing 
ideal phantoms. The dread of treading on a charm which 
may communicate disease, or cause misfortune, will not 
agitate a man in crossing the street, neither will the evil 
sight of another be enough to insinuate poison into the 
most wholesome food. The fall of a feather, a sneeze, the 
sound of a reptile, will not be believed to render an under- 
taking unsuccessful; and the waiting for the arrival of a 
lucky day or hour, or the disappearance of an unlucky con- 
stellation, will not be allowed to interrupt business, and 
encourage indolent or vicious habits. 

Simultaneous with the destruction of idolatry and super- 
stition, will be the abolition of Caste. When the reign of 
the gods is at an end, the divine origin of ea«te is no longer 
held as a sacred verity ; and disbelief in its divinity must 
break the sinew of its strength. In the order of events, it 
neither precedes nor follows the overthrow of idolatry •by 
any measurable interval : — ^both fall together. When we 
hear the assertion made and reiterated, that we must anni- 
hilate caste ore we can expect to sap the foundations of 
idolatry, we suspect that it is dictated by the same wisdom 
which would direct us carefully to separate the cement from 
the walls of a building about to be levelled with the ground. 
Idolatry and superstition are like the stones and brick of 
a huge fabric, and caste is the cement which pervades and 
closely binds the whole. Let us, then, undermine the com- 
mon foundation, and both tumble at once, and form a 
common ruin. In India, one class of the community is 
supremely interested in the stability of idolatry and its 
endless rites ; because from these arise their divine honours, 
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their paramount influence, their unfailing aggrandizement. 
Now, an abject ignorance is the vital soul of idolatry ; 
which, in its turn, by constantly occupying the thoughts, 
and moulfling the actions of men, renders ignorance an evil 
unfelt. To secure the continuance of this ignorance — for 
ignorance can never oppose its own 4;ontinuance — in a 
regular, fixed, and systematic form, society was divided and 
subdivided into numberless classes or castes; to be con- 
fined impassably to one defined profession, and excluded as 
impassably from all knowledge, beyond that which costly 
gifts might occasionally extort from the Brahmans, “ the 
mouths of the gods.'^ It is thus that the institution of caste 
extends to all the parts of a living idolatry ; fixes each in an 
unchangeable position ; and cements the whole into one close 
and compact body. Andf it is from unaoquaintance with 
the nature of this fact alone, that any one could expect 
the separate destruction of parts so mutually binding, so 
closely interwoven, tfiat wisdom proclaims, They must be 
destroyed together, or not at alL’’ But destroyed together, 
in many cases, they have already been. The same cause 
inevitably proves the ruin of both. The same light of sound 
knowledge, which exposes the utter folly and irrationality 
of idolatry and superstition, does at one and the same time 
expose the partiality, the cruelty, and the injustice of that 
artificial system which is framed to uphold them ; and at 
one and the same time drag from their long concealment 
the arrogance, the ignorance, the mercenary motives, and 
oppressive measures of the men whose honour and glory de- 
pend on the vigorous maintenance of the present wretched 
state of things. In other words, the cruel, anti-social, 
tyrannical dominion of caste, is made to be known, abhorred, 
and trampled under foot— with an indignation which is not 
lessened by the reflection, that over ages and generations 
without number it hath already swayed undisturbed the 
sceptre of a ruthless despotism, which ground men down to 
the condition of irrationals ; and strove to keep them there, 
with the rigour of a merciless necessity. 

With the overthrow of idolatry, and superstition, and 
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caste, it is clear that the greatest part of the manners, cus- 
toms, and habits of those most enlightened must undergo a 
total revolution. When the number of the enlightened shall 
bo greatly multiplied, society must, in fact, bo resolved into 
its original elements. It is not in India as in those countries 
whore religion and its rites are carefully distinguished from 
forms of business, and from the practices and habits of ordi- 
nary life. There the whole are blended in one undistinguished 
mass. Scarcely an action of life can bo named which is not 
amalgamated with some religious ingredient. There is no 
exemption for the most frivolous. Every thing connected 
with the forms of buildings, utensils, dress, ornaments, meals, 
ablutions, &c., is associated with some impression, or mo- 
tive, or observance of a religious nature. Hence, the un- 
changeableness of Hindu customs. Being founded on the 
basis, or accompanied with tho sanctioned rites of religion, 
they necessarily partake of its divine and inviolable autho- 
rity. But once lot the foundation be undermined, and the 
whole fabric must crumble into fragments. When tho charm 
of immemorial usage and ancestorial tradition is dissolved, 
and supplanted by tho light of knowledge, then must expire 
all tho noxious practices which flow therefrom. Accord- 
ingly shame and confusion are ever found to seize the hearts 
of all wlio receive an enlightened education, because of tho 
iniquitous practice by which tho female half of the teeming 
myriads of India, — instead of enjoying the light of day, 
breathing tho free air of heaven, softening the asperities of 
life, awakening tho varied tendernesses of nature, and diffus- 
ing an unpercoived but mellow influence throughout society, 
— have been cruelly immured, sunk, degraded, brutalized — 
fitter companions for the brutes that perish, than helpmates 
of him who was formed in Grod'^s image. When the chains 
of caste are broken, then are abandoned all the peculiar 
practices which result therefrom ; — such, for example, as the 
common practice of collecting dust from the feet of a Brah- 
man^ and applying it as a specific for all maladies. When 
the present mythology is pronounced a monstrous and ex- 
travagant fable, then must terminate the peculiar practices 
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that flow therefrom ; — such, for example, as the practice at 
certain seasons, of covering the body with a portion of earth 
conveyed' from spots said to be consecrated by the actions 
and battles of the gods. When local deities cease to bo 
acknowledged, then do cease the peculiar practices which 
proceed therefrom ; — such, for example, as the practice of 
pilgrimage to holy shrines, by which multitudes annually 
suffer pain and weariness, or famish by the way, or lie un- 
buried on a distant shore. When the Ganges is no longer 
esteemed as a goddess, then must be abolished the practices 
of resorting to perform ablution in its muddy waters ; and 
of violating the tonderest sympathies of nature, by hurry- 
ing the helpless sick and aged to perish prematiinjly on its 
sacred banks. But why enlarge or particularize ? The 
great law of the moral and physical world is, that a cliangc 
in the cause must introduce a corresponding change in the 
effect. Hence it happens that, with the downfall of idolatry, 
superstition, and caste, all the countless habits, manners, 
customs, and practice's of the educated Hindus beconio 
entirely changed or greatly modified. 

Then does mental freedom become the parent of a restless 
inquisitiveness ; and this, again, insures an onward acces- 
sion of augmenting knowledge. Nor is th(^ knowdodge con- 
fined wholly to theory. The records of authentic history 
supply the reforming sons of the tiast with lessons and 
examples, to warn and instruct. Comparisons begin to be 
instituted between the political, civil, and religious insti- 
tutions of different countries ; with the view of ultimately 
remodelling their own. Plans begin to be contemplated for 
extending encouragement to the elegant arts ; — ^and where 
can the naturalist find a more splendid field for his curious 
and useful researches ; or the economist for applying his les- 
sons of practical wisdom ? The sciences begin to be admired 
and cultivated for their beauty and utility, — for the admir- 
able revelation they afford of the Creator’s workmanship, 
and for the powers they enable man to wield over the ele- 
ments. Besolutions begin to be formed towards applying 
the principles of science to the purposes of life,— to improve- 
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meniB in the mechanical arts which contribute to the various 
necessities, and conveniences, and comforts of social well- 
being ; — to plans for facilitating the intercourse between the 
provinces, and calling forth the inexhaustible resources of 
that highly favoured land. Who that knows aught of the 
present state of the people of India, can deny that these are 
gigantic changes which have already begun to be manifested 
in the minds of individuals ? What real philanthropist will 
not glory in adding new strength to any power which can 
accomplish them ? And if one of the most effective powers 
be that of an enlightened Christian education, — as expe- 
rience amply proves it to be, — may not he blush to style 
himself the fnend of man who would breathe a ^vhisper of 
opposition to its happy influence ? 

Still, it Will be said by the pious Christian that all this 
is not enough. So say we. However cheering and momen- 
tous be the mental revolution now glanced at, it falls vastly 
short of the aspirations and designs of Christian philan- 
thropy. These aim at something more than intellectual im- 
provement and external reformation. These aim supremely 
at the conversion of lost souls to God, This is the grand 
end towards which all our labours must ever be directed. 
To its fartheranee and accomplishment all our educational 
plans and expedients must ever be rendered subservient. 
By the vigorous prosecution of the means now described, it 
is in our power, in humble dependence on God's ordinary 
providence, to root out the monstrous errors of Hinduism, 
and to substitute for them true literature and true science. 
Yea more ; — it is in our power to build up the knowledge 
of Christian evidence and doctrine in the minds of hundreds, 
so that these become firmly persuaded of the truth of both ; 
— in a word, become intellocimlly Christianized. Beyond 
this, the use of ordinary means will not carry us. But 
beyond this there must be a progress, else our prayers must 
remain unanswered, our primary design unrealized. We 
want to behold not merely intellectual Christians,, but heart- 
Chris^ians ; — not merely individuals intelligently convinced 
of the general truth of Christianity, but vitally awakened 
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to discern and experience its special suitableness and adap- 
tation to their own case, as guilty and polluted transgressors 
of God’s holy law. 

Now, all the necessary knowledge we can, and are bound, 
by every lawful means, to communicate to the intellect. But 
we cannot render it efiicaciously operative in impressing 
and renewing the heart. No ; as soon might we strive to 
roll back the great rivers to their springheads in the lofty 
mountains ; or force the tides of ocean to retire within the 
caverns of earth ; or command the sun to retrace his course 
in the firmament of heaven ! Savingly to change one hojirt 
is wholly beyond the power of all human, of all created 
capacity. To, whom, then, does the supernatural power 
belong ? The volume of inspiration, the testimony of God’s 
chosen people in every age, with one concurrent voice pro- 
claim, that such a power is the exclusive possession^ and its 
exercise the sole^ the unalienahle prerogative of the Almighty 
Spirit of all grace. What, then, have we to do ? Have we 
no duty to discharge, as instruments^ connected with the con- 
version of lost sinners ? No duty ! — Wo have an all-important 
duty to perform. It is, in the first place, our part, by every 
legitimate measure, to bring the knowledge of salvation into 
immediate juxtaposition with the understandings and the 
hearts of men. It is, in the second place, our part, and our 
privilege to wrestle in prayer, that the Holy Spirit may 
exert his gracious influence in opening the understanding, 
softening the heart, and rendering the knowledge of the 
truth savingly influential. It is our part to make known 
the glad tidings, that for sinners of the race of Adam a 
Saviour hath been provided, a Surety found, the blood of 
the Everlasting Covenant shed, — that the sins of the most 
flagitious offenders may be pardoned, though these should 
be numberless as the sand on the sea-shore, and in magni- 
tude exceed the great mountains ; though the cry of them 
should reach unto heaven, and the guilt of them point down- 
wards to the blackness of darkness, which fills with horror 
the prison-house of condemned spirits. It is our duty and 
our privilege to look to the influence of Omnipotent grace 
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as that which alone can secure for the joyous message a 
believing reception. If, then, in our Educational Institution 
we have succeeded, through the Divine support, in impart- 
ing to hundreds the knowledge of Jesus Christ, and Him 
crucified ; — if we have waited upon our God in an attitude 
of devout, persevering, importunate prayerfulness for His 
efficacious blessing ; — what more could we, as humble and 
un\<rorthy instruments, attempt to achieve? Nought of 
which we can be aware. If we have diligently endeavoured 
to discharge our part, — though in weakness, and with much 
fear and trembling, — what could we do but leave the result 
with God ? If we have planted and watered, what could we 
do but look to God for the increase ? Suppose, then, we had 
not been favoured with a single case of real conversion, wo 
should still be satisfied that, in communicating the knowledge 
of salvation, we were walking in the prescribed path of duty ; 
— satisfied that we were under an imperative obligation to 
persevere unswervingly in the same path ; fortified by the full 
assurance of hope, that the Lord, in Ilis own good season, 
would cause the seed sown in a well cultivated soil to fruc- 
tify, bud and blossom, and bear fruits for immortality. 

But, blessed be God, we have not been left to a mere 
assurance of hype^ however strong and however well found- 
ed. In the unsearchable riches of His grace He hath been 
pleased to refresh His weary heritage with the transporting 
spectacle of souls converted to the Saviour. W e liave not 
as yet to report of great multitudes pricked to the heart and 
crying out ‘‘ What must we do to be saved?” — but we have 
to report of conversions superexcellent in quality. In imme- 
diate connection with the instructions conveyed in our Insti- 
tution, individuals have been led openly to renounce their 
idols, openly to embrace the Lord Jesus as their God and 
Saviour, under circumstances the most appalling to mere 
flesh and blood. It has often been alleged, that there never 
has been a nncwe conversion among the heathens Of India I — 
No sincere conversion ! — How can sincerity be most effectu- 
ally proved to exist ? How, except by the number and extent 
of the sacrifices to which individuals will submit in defence 
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of their profession t It is by suoh a test that the sincerity 
of apostles and martyrs in every age has been most tri- 
umphantly vindicated. Now we assert, that in the Calcutta 
Institution there, have been conversions that will abide the 
application of such a test, in its most unmeasured severity. 
Individuals have been led to cleaVe to JesusoP spite* of per- 
secution. They have been confined, chained, S.nd cruelly 
beaten ; they have been driven to relinquish father and 
mother, and all endearments of home ; they have been con- 
strained to submit to the loss of substance and hereditary 
possession ; they have gladly submitted to the alternative of 
being prepared to undergo a slow death by poison, rather 
than abandon the cause and cross of Christ. “ Father, 
exclaimed one of these youthful heroes when threatened to 
be put to death secretly without witnesses, “ Father, I am 
as determined as you are ; you may kill my body, but you 
cannot kill my soul ; and this I tell you, that if ever I am 
at liberty, nothing will prevent me from being baptized 
Who can lay any thing to the charge of such converts ! 
If there was not ipincerity here, we despair of any criterion 
whereby it can be tested. Suppose thei thousands in a 
Christian land who declaim about the mercinariness of 
Hindu converts were subjected to a similar test, how would 
they abide the trial ? Ah, if the thousands, and tens of 
thousands who make a goodly profession, who have^ been 
baptized into the name of Jesus, who frequent his* ordi- 
nances, who partake of the emblems of hie broken body and 
shed blood, were made to pass through so fiery a crucible, 
threatened with bonds and imprisonment, with loss of tem- 
poral possessions and cruel death, — how few would pass 
unscathed through the flames of so temble a persecution ! 
Alas, alas, how huge the proportion of vile dross, of which 
the aggregate would be found to consist !■* — and how small 
the portion of fine gold ! — Overcome by the most resistless 
evidence, we must then believe that the cases now alluded 
to have been cases of real indubitable conversion. The 
individuals have already received an excellent education ; 
and some of them are at this moment still farther prosecut- 
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ing their studies with the view of being eventually ordained 
as preachers of the everlasting Gospel to their benighted 
countrymen ! — W'hen once such an event, which forms the 
^ery consummation of the educational department of the 
system, shall be realized, the native preachers will be 
settled along with native teachers in favourable localities. 
There, will both teachers and preachers labour in commu- 
nicating the Gospel to old and young,— by every variety of 
mode and method which past experience may suggest, or 
the peculiarities of the case may demand. By the reiter- 
ated and simultaneous instillation of Gospel principles into 
the minds both of the juvenile and adult population within 
manageable, because circumscribed localities, the founda- 
tions of idolatry will be gradually sapped and undermined. 
The leaven of Divine truth will be insensibly working into 
the very heart of the corrupt mass; inducing a progres- 
sive fermentation ; and preparing for that revolution in the 
popular mind, which usually heralds the most decisive tri- 
umphs of the Gross. 

From all that has been stated, the general bearings of 
the educational department, on the ultimate evangelization 
of India, must be evident, without any recapitulation. In 
a thousand indirect ways, it is effectually introducing and 
widely disseminating the elements of dissolution, the seeds 
of change, the principles of renovation, into the ancient 
system of Hinduism — all, all preparatory to the establish- 
ment of the universal dominion of the Christian faith. In a 
thousand direct ways, it is leading to the conversion of lost 
sinners ; and especially to the qualifying of a body of native 
agents who, as teachers and preachers of the Word of Life, 
are destined to go forth in the name and strength of the 
Lord, sowing the indestructible seed, which, watered by the 
dew of heavenly grace, shall one day be reaped in a harvest 
of redeemed souls — ^redeemed through the blood of Imma- 
nuel from the bondage of sin, the dishonours of the grave, 
and the horrors of perdition. 

Let us then persevere as we have begun. Let us be instant 
in season and out of season, in making known the Savioitr\« 
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name. Let ub strive, directly and indirectly, in winning 
souls to Christ. Let us pray without ceasing for a more 
copious effusion of the Spirit's influences on the labourers 
and their labours. Let us entreat the Lord especially in 
behalf of the hundreds who are mentally emancipated from 
the yoke of ages, who are intellectually persuaded of the 
truth as it is in Jesus, and who are'' thus not far from the 
kingdom of heaven, — that the Holy Spirit may touch their 
hearts as with a live coal from the altar, converting their 
knowledge into wisdom, and their gifts into graces. Abjur- 
ing the more than presumptuous dogma, that there is any 
inherent renewing efficacy in mere human means apart 
from the Divine blessing, let us also abjure the worse than 
fanatical dogma, that there is reason to expect the Divine 
blessing apart from the use of appointed means. Let our 
most strenuous labours be ever accompanied with not less 
strenuous and persevering prayer : let our most fervent 
prayers be ever followed by hearty practices ; and wo have 
the promise of the Eternal, that sooner or later we shall 
reap the most glorious reward. 

Again and again has it been alleged that the system of 
Hinduism is unchanged and unchangeable. Such an allega- 
tion, it might be demonstrated, is directly contrary to the 
designs and purposes of the Eternal, as revealed in God's 
holy oracles. If, apart from this momentous consideration, 
a fallacy so pertinaciously reiterated could be demolished 
by argument and fact, the intelligible processes that have 
been for years conducted, and the visible fruits tHat have 
already been realized in the Calcutta and other Educational 
Institutions, are more than sufficient to inflict its death- 
blow. The Brahmans, as already remarked elsewhere, the 
great pillars of the system, may indeed boast that it is to 
last for ever ; and they may find a few scantling admirers 
among the professed disciples of a better faith. They may 
continue to regard themselves as the living representatives 
in human form, of sages, and demi-gods, and full-grown 
divinities, that encircle with golden radiance the summits 
of Sumeru. They maj stalk proudly forth in front their 
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legions ; and laugh to scorn the pretensions of a revelation 
which is but as of yesterday, compared with the mighty roll 
of ages that has wafted down their own hoary chronicles ; 
and eye with derision the magnificent triumphs of our mo- 
dem philosophy. The rise and progress of the former they 
may compare to the sudden growth of some russet-weed, 
that springs up in a day, and may be trodden under foot, 
or crushed beneath the wheels of every passing vehicle, — 
and the whole vast mass of European literature and science 
may seem to them but as a drop, a single drop, surreptitiously 
abstracted from the boundless ocean of Shastra erudition. 
The present they may view solely in the mirror of the past ; 
and in it regard nought as valuable that has not the stamp 
of an immeasurable antiquity. In men who are themselves 
the chosen high priests of those ancient mysteries, which it 
were profanation for the multitude to attempt to compre- 
hend, and a still greater profanation not to believe and 
venerate ; nothing may awaken a holier indignation than to 
presume to question their own infallibility as the dispensers 
of a treasure so diving ; while the sacrilegious attempt to 
intmde upon the long and undisturbed reign of ignorance, 
superstition, and “ philosophy falsely so called,” may be more 
than enough to excite their pious horror, and call forth their 
direst anathemas. With infinite satisfaction they mount 
on the wings of tradition, and reach some of those fantastic 
regions of the past which exclude from the view things pre- 
sent, and even things ten*estrial ; and there, enlightened by 
another sun, encompassed by another atmosphere, surrounded 
by other fields, and associated with beings of different order, 
they may enjoy, in reference to earth, a kind of oblivious 
abso^tion. There they may repose on the downy pillows 
of self-<M>mplacency, and swell with self-elation at every 
thought of their heaven-bom origin and godlike privileges. 
There they may loll and muse on those talcs of wonder that 
scorn the application of reason, and set at defiance the 
extravagance of romance ; or they inaj^ sleep and elream of 
those feats of unearthly valour which are said to have been 
witnessed from the snon-y heights of Himalaya, and to have 
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encircled with the halo of immortality, many a plain, and 
many a river, long ere, in our estimation, this globe had 
taken its station, ^by the fiat of the Almighty, among the 
orbs that float through tho regions of immensity ! And it 
may be, that we might as well attempt, by the artillery of 
reason, and argument, and observation, and fact, to remove 
them from their aerial citadel, as expect that the planets 
could be wrenched from their orbits by the artillery of tho 
clouds. What then ? Must we conclude that their repose 
is to last for ever ? No, no. The whole strain of Scripture 
prophecy forbids it. The entire mass of historic experience 
forbids it. Three centuries ago, did not a stupendous sys- 
tem of fahe religion and false pMlosophg^ colossus-like, be- 
stride and crush the universal mind of Europe ? At length, 
when the time appointed came, did not the commissioned 
herald arise ! Sounding the trump of true religion^ did ho 
not shake the entire fabric to its basis, throughout every 
province and kingdom of Christendom? Then, following 
closely in his rear, did not another chosen herald arise ? — 
and, sounding the trump of true philosophy^ did he not dash 
the surviving fragments into the pool of oblivion ? Shall 
not we bo encouraged by examples so illustrious, and tri- 
umphs so complete, to go forth now, anjong tho vast fabrics 
of false religion, and false philosophy in the East ? and if, 
in the name and strength of our God, we sound, not in 
succession, but simultaneously, the double trump of true 
religion, and true philosophy, can we doubt of a victorious 
issue ? Impossible ! When those hitherto unsealed towers, 
which have furnished the sons of Brahma with a refuge and 
a hiding-place, shall have been shaken and undermined by 
the very instruments which they now profess to regard with 
disdainful scorn, they may, rather they must, be awakened 
by the crash of descending ruins ! 

With a form of prayer composed by the celebrated Lord 
Bacon, we may now appropriately conclude the whole of the 
present subject : — “ To God the Father, God the W ord, 
God the Spirit, we pour most humble and hearty supplica- 
tions ; that He, remembering the calamities of mankind, and 
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the pilgrimage of this our life, in which we wear out days 
few and evil, would please to open unto us new i^freshmen^s 
out of the fountains of His goodness, for. the alleviation of 
our miseries* This also we humbly and earnestly beg, that 
human things may not prejudice such as are Divine ; neither 
that, from the unlocking of the gates of sense, and the 
kindling of a greater natural light, any thing of incredulity 
or intellectual night may arise in our minds towards Divine 
mysteries. But rather that, — by our mind thoroughly 
cleansed and purged from fancy and vanities, and yet subject, 
and perfectly given up to the Divine Oracles, — ^there may be 
given up unto faith the things which are faith's. — Amen." 
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BRTEF SKETCH of the circumstances which led to the deliveiy 
of the^rst Series of Lectures on the E^dences and Doctrines of 
Natural and Revealed Religion ever addressed to an Audience of 
Educated Hindus in Eastern India, — with notices of some of the 
results, as more especially manifested in the ultimate conversion 
of a few to the faith of Jesus. 

It is not in the physical constitution of nature alono that a chaos has pre- 
ceded a paradise. In the moral world the same order has been ol)8erved. 
The reason of the order or law we may be unable to unfold j it may yet 
be hidden in the recesses of the uncreated mind. But of the constancy 
of the law — preseiwing, amid the widest dissimilarity of objbets, an iden- 
tity of principle, — it were ignorance to doubt. It is early as the date of 
creation, and extensive as its limits. 

Moral as well os physical elements may, for years or ages, lie dormant 
or misshapen,— unimpregnated with life or motion, or any of tl>e incipient 
principles of change. But lot them once be aroused from torpid slumber, 
and quickened by some vivifying power, — let them once be brought into 
close or hostile collision, — and in the conflict the pure ore ever found to 
assimilate, and ascend with buoyant energy above the gross : light emerges 
from the darkness ; deadness is awakened into vitality ; out of evil is 
produced good ; out of deformity, beauty ; out of confusion, harmony. 

Mere repose can never afford any certain indication of life or health* 
It jflay he the repose of perfect stagnation — the lifeless surface of the re- 
ceptacle of all that is impure, deformed, and putrescent. Such we believe 
to have been the fatal repose, or foul stagnation of mind, among the natives 
of India for many centuries, or— if they rather wish, through infatuated 
credulity, to persevere ih consummating the disgrace of glorying in their 

own shame for ages so vast in number, as to appear to the beings of a 

day to be lost in the dark abyss of eternity. To imbue, then, this impass- 
able with any of the principles of life^to impress it with any of the 
tendencies of motion,— to bring its sluggish elements into any kind of 
tmllision with each other, or with purer elements ; — ^this, this is the task 
of Herculean magnitude. 

On this account it was that we rejoiced, in June 1830, when, in the 
metropolis of British India, we fairly came in contact with a rising body 
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of natives, wIjo had learnt to think ard to discuss all subjects with un- 
shackled freedom — though tliat freedom ivas ever apt to degenerate into 
license in attempting to demolish tlio claims and pretensions of the 
Christian, as well as every other professedLy revealed faith. We hailed the 
circumstance, as indicating the approach of a period for which we had 
wanted, and longed, and prayed. We hailed it as heralding the dawn of 
an auspicious era, — an era that introduced something new into the hitherto 
undisfurbed reign of a hoary and tyrannous antiquity, — an era that could 
not be too highly prized, as it promised to realize in Hie bud the instinc- 
tive longings, and ardent hopt's of the past, and expand into the future its 
opening blossoms and its ripening fruits. 

To many it might appear like blindly dissolving the connection between 
cause and effect, to found our encouragement on frowns and mustering 
opposition. But really, any tiling is better than tliat inaction — that lifeless- 
ness — that uniraprossiblo apathy of soul which presents an aspect as cheer- 
less and hopeless, as a mass of rude, uninformed matter. Life is better 
than death, Uiough it firet appear only in the ragings of the prince of dark- 
ness. Activity is better than total inertness, though at first exhibited only in 
the convulsive heavings of the spirit of error. Enough that a portion of 
life and motion has been communicated ! Enough that the enemy has at 
length been shaken out of his impregnable security*— that he is urged to 
sound the trumpet of alarm — that he is compelled to rally his scattored 
and long slumbering forces— -and that he finds himself necessitated to 
prepare for the toil, and the fierceness, and the hazard of a mighty 
contest I 


About the time already referred to, the Government Anglo-Indian Col- 
lege of Calcutta had begun to put forth some of its ripest fruits. That 
Institution, as haa already been repeatedly remarked, is the very beau-ideal' 
of a system of education without relifion. It communicates largely European 
literature and science ; but, as far as its regulations extend, neither within 
nor without its walls will it tolerate the impartation'df rdigious truth. Now, 
the citadel of Hinduism being, from the base to its highest pinnacle, a 
citadel of error, it can never resist a vigorous onset of true knowledge, 
however secular. Accordingly, their ancestorial faith was completely 
subverted in the minds of the more advanced alumni of the Government 
Goll^^, but nothing better was attempted or allowed to be substituted in 
its room. Many had become, or were rapidly becoming, sceptics ; and 
others direct ath^ts. 

In this state of things, the question was seriously agitated by the friends 

religion and social order. What can be done towards checking this 
growing licentiousness of opinion, and giving a wholesome direction to 
the newly awakened mind I Happily, the greater part made it tlieir 
professiou and their boast, that they were free inquirers ofiter truth* The 
sincerity of this profession was speedily put to the test. Addressing them 
n^pantely and collectively, the simple downright appeal was pressed home 
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on tlieir understandings and their heart : — ** Hinduism you now know suf- 
ficiently, to despise it ; but do you really know Christianity ? If not, is it 
fair, honest, or reasonable, to condemn it as a noxious superstition, unknown 
and unheard ? We believe it to be not only true, but truth itself ; and 
we profess to be able to give a reason for tlio belief that is in us. Are ye 
not then bound in consistency, as avowed inquirers after truth, to give at 
least a candid hearing to its claims, before ye finally reject it 

These and similar appeals were not made and reiterated in vain ; though 
many were the difficulties that had to be surmounted before verbal admis- 
sions were turned into practices. And not the least of these lay in the 
extreme aversion which was felt to seem even to receive any instruction 
from missionaries, — whom it was the fashion to regard either as ignorant 
fanatics, or designing impostors,— the Arch-Brahmans of Christianity, 
which, from its extensive sway both in the Old "World an<i New, only 
appeared as the most gigantic of the superstitions of the earth ! At length, 
however, all obstacles were removed ; and a goodly number agreed to 
attend — some to save their credit for consistency — others out of sheer 
curiosity ; — some, as they afterwards confessed, to display their own supe- 
rior learning and talent, and befool the missionaries ; and others, from a 
really conscientious desire to investigate the claims of the Christian 
faith. Hence Jirtt originated the idea of instituting a systematic course 
of Tlieological Lectures in the English language, designed expressly for 
the Educated Natives. 

The subjects to be embraced were : — Irt, The External and Internal 
Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 2d, Tlie proofs, derived 
from profane history, of the fulfilment of Scripture prophecy, as a source 
of evidence, which, it was supposed, the attainments and previous studies 
of the young men would prepare them tc appreciate. 3d, The facts re- 
corded in the four Gospels, as 'exhibiting the moral character of the 
Founder of Christianity, and the genius and temper of His religion ; and, 
4thly, The doctrines of Revelation. 

In attempting to carry on this Jfrst design, several individualB happily 
co-operated. The delivery of Ijcctures on the first part of the proposed 
course was devolved ujmn me. The justly lamented Mr Adam, of the 
Jiondon Missionary Society, undertook the second. Mr Hill, of the same 
Society, and now of Oxford, the third. And Mr Dealtry, now Archdeacon 
of Calcutta, the fourth. My house being conveniently situated in the 
square of the Hindu College, it was agreed that there our public meetings 
should be held. The lower part of it was accordingly fitted up as a lec- 
ture room. After repeated conferences, all the practical arrangements 
were finally concluded. The lecturer was to bo permitted to finish his 
lecture without iniemiption. Thereafter, one or all of the auditors in 
succession were to be allowed the most unrestrictod liberty to start all 
manner of objections, and fmly interrogate the lecturer as to any of the 
points discussed by him. 

By mutual understanding, it was resolved that the First liecture shWd 
be of a general description, and introductory to the whole course. As the 

R r 
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foroe even of trath itself depends much upon the moral state of the heart, 
it was to he chiefly devoted to a statement of the moral qualifications 
necessary for investigating truth, — with a special view, as far as possible^ 
to purge the mind of those prejudices which so powerfully obstruct its 
advancement in true knowledge. The preparation of this Introductoiy 
Lecture was undertaken by Mr Hill. And early in the month of August 
1830 , at the time and place appointed, the Locture — a truly appropriate 
and eloquent one — was delivered .to a highly respectable and attentive 
auditory of young native gentlemen. 

Instantly the report spread through the native community, with the 
rapidity and violence of the beacon blaze, of feudalism. The whole town 
was literally in an uproar. Like a garrison taken by surprise, and sud- 
denly awakened out of a long and profound sleep, every one sprung to 
arms, — resolved to defend himself from this unexpected attack of an in- 
veterate foe. It is impossible to conceive or describe the wide and simul- 
taneous sensation produced. Iterance of the real nature of our object— 
and particularly of the mode of prosecuting it — varied, distorted, and ex- 
aggerated every rumour. The prevalent idea seemed to be, that by fair 
means or foul — by bribery or magical influence — ^by denunciation or cor- 
poreal restraint — ^we were determined to force the young men to become 
Christians. Moreover, it was insidiously alleged, by many who knew better, 
that this was only the commencement of a general system of coercive 
measures towards the conversion of the mass of the people. And in this 
supposed aggressive movement of violence, the Government itself was, by 
a perverse ingenuity, dragged in for a full share of the blame. Meetings 
without number continued for several days to be held, and various measures 
of self-defence were discussed or resolved upon. At last, some of the more 
bigoted of the parents went and lodged their complaints with the body of 
College managere, composed partly of natives of rank, and partly of Euro- 
peans — one of whom must always be a functionary high in the service of 
Government. The line of duty which that body ought to have pursued on 
the occasion was perfectly clear. They ought distinctly to have declared, 
that their part of the compact was to allow neither Christianity, nor any 
other religion, to he taught or discussed within the college, — that to this 
engagement they had most rigidly adhered, — that their authority did not 
extend beyond tbe walls of the Institution, — ^that they had neither the 
right nor the power to interfere with ihe manner in which the students 
might dispose of their leisure hours, and that all such private oversight 
must wholly devolve on the parents and guardians themselves. Nay more, 
as they had the most unbounded confidence of the native community, 
they might, had they so willed 4«4)y seasonable and satisfactory explana- 
tions^ have completely dissipated the cloud of misapprehensions under 
the darkening and confounding shades of which that community was be- 
trayed into the most gronndlesB extravagances of thmight, word, and 
deed. But instead of acting in this way, the managers assembled in 
hreathlees haste ; concocted and issued, with all their signatures appended, 
a decree expressive of their " strong disapprobation ” of the {jast conduct 
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of the young men ; and peremptorily prohibiting their attendance, in 
lutni^ on any ooeiety or meeting for religious disoussion, under the 
of incuiriBg their ** serious displeasure.** Immediately on the issuing of 
this intolerant order, we had no alternative but publicly to announce the 
necessity under which we were laid of discontinuing, at least for a time, 
the delivery of the intended Course of Lectures. The Government Gazette 
exposed the absurdity of supposing that any of the public authorities had 
any share at all in the matter. To prevent, however, the possibility of 
misconception, some of us deemed it to be our duty to solicit a private 
audience of the Govemor-Generai, in order to explain at large the real 
circumstances of the case ; — ^though, as his Lordship assured us, he felt 
quite satisfied of our integrity of motive and propriety of conduct, without 
any such explanation. In the periodicals and public journals of the Pre- 
ridency, various statements were inserted, expository of our views, and 
amply vindicatory of our .object. 

So far as the European community were concerned, when once the 
simple facts were divulged, there was but one unanimous opinion on the 
subject. AU the English Journals, without any exception, united in our 
defence, and in the strongest and, most indignant condemnation of the 
condnct of the College managers. Their inierference was denounced as 
" presumptuous, because, as managers, they had no right whatever to dic- 
tate to the students of the Institution, how they should dispose of their 
time out college ; *’ — as " tyrannical, because, although they had not the 
right, they hod the power, if they would dare the consequences, to inflict 
their serious displeasure on the disobedient ; ’* — as absurd and ridiculous, 
becaw, if the students knew their rights, and hdd the spirit to claim them, 
the managers would not venture to enforce their own order, and it would 
flail to the ground, an abortion of intolerance.” In a somewhat similar 
strain of indignant remark was the conduct of the managers commented 
on by the editors of all the English Journals. 

Indeed, it was impossible, on any principle of reasou, or any genuine 
maxim of prudence, to justify their intolerant decree. Could it be said, in 
the place, to be distinguished by the quality of wisdom ? From the 
manifold modes in which wisdom may manifest itself, we select one that 
is very flEuniliar, viz., the adaptan^ which subsisto between msam and ends. 
Wherever means are so skilfully contrived as invariably to produce the 
desired effect, there do we discern an outward manifestation of wisdom — one 
of the brightest attributes of a designing intelligence. Now, as the inten- 
tion of the managers was to accomplish a certain end by the application of 
certain meanB^«-the end being, the suppression of one or every species of 
religioiis inquiry, and the means, an absolute or peremptory decree, — we 
might pointedly ask. Was there a congmity between the means employed 
and the end intended to be accomplished t Was there an acknowledged 
connection between extemad violence, and a forcible restraining of the 
freedom of mental inqniiy S When the faculties of the soul were awakened 
axid pciwerifiilly moved in a specific direction, was there in outward force 
an adaptation peculiarly suited, and a cbanli aulficiently potent, auddenly 
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to arrest its growing aotivideSy or divert them into a different channel f 
The uniform testimony home by the histoiy of aJl ages proves the oontiury. 
And the power of this testimony is such, that it will not be reckoned an 
indication of wisdom, to attempt, by violence, to crush the expanding 
energies of a mind reaHy awakened to the investigation of all-important 
truth, till it shall be deemed the perfection of wisdom to apply mere brute 
force as the only effective means of quenching a blazing conflagration. 

Could it be said, in the neoond place, that the decree was distinguished 
by the quality of justke ? Without alluding to the many forms in which 
the abstract principle of justice may exhibit a special develope'ment, we 
may simply refer to one that is universally known and acknowledged. 
" It suits the character of a god,” said the Scythian ambassadors to 
Alexander, ^ to bestow favours on mortals, — not to deprive them of what 
they have.” It also suits the character of man, when possessed of the 
means, to emulate the generosity of the former action ; it both suits his 
character, ^and is always in his power, to recoil from the injustice of the 
latter. What is peculiarly one^s own — ^what belongs inalienably, or by 
virtue of constitutional right, to a particular individual— it is ju$t to let 
him possess ; it is palpably unftut to alienate. Apply this simple principle 
to the present question. An ex^ct definition of religion is not necessary. 
We know, in general, that it is only another name for the relation which 
subsists between a soul and its Maker — together with all the thoughts, 
feelings, and duties, involved in that high and holy relation. It is the 
intercourse of the ^oul with God. It is the expression for that whole as- 
semblage of reciprocal dealings between the spirit of man and the Eternal 
Spirit. Hence it is that the very existence of religion, as a separate 
intelligible reality, depends absolutely on the indissoluble relationship 
between the creature and the Creator ; and necessarily excludes the idea 
cf any intermediate claim — of any ulterior interference. The right of the 
Almighty to the free and entire homage of the heart, and an immediate 
reference to his will in all things, flows necessarily from his character as 
Supreme lAwgiver, Sovereign, Judge. The right of man to unshackled 
freedom, in following the dictates of conscience in the sight of God alone, 
enters as on essential ingredient into the nature of tlpit moral constitution 
under which he is placed — ^is involved in the very condition of humanity 
—and ceases only when man ceases 'Ito be a creature. Hence the evil, 
the real infuetiee of the intention, or attempt to strip man of liberty of 
conscience on those subjects that supremely concern the soul, in the high 
and noble relation which it beaiv to the Omniscient Judge. It is on 
usurpation of the prerogative, an alienation of the unchangeable claims 
of Deity ; it is a deprivation of the inalienable right, an attempted de- 
struction of the solemn responsibility of man : it is an evil, therefor^ an 
injustice, that vastly exceeds the limits and measures of finite calculation. 
The very intention to commit such an outrage is unjust; the actual 
attempt is, if possible, still more unjust ; and an obstinate perseverance 
in the attempt must be the most unjust of all. Let us think seriously of 
all this, and then revolve in our mind the fact, that the managera of the 
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Hindu College not only intended^ but actually attempted ; not only*at- 
tempted, but actually persovered in the attempt, violently to deprive the 
native youth of their birthright — ^their most glorious possession — ^freedom 
of thought-^liberty of conscience in what exclusively concerned them and 
their God icnd we leave it to the lovers of justice to devise, if they can, 
any designation su£Eciently expressive of the itifuaice of the attempt. 

Could it be said, in the third place, that the decree was distinguished by 
the quality of goodnen 7 In this interminable theme, we fix upon one point 
for illustration. From some motive — the spirit of philanthropy it may be 
— an enlightened education is conferred on the native youth, admirably 
adapted to destroy all faith in the false religion of their fathers. And 
then, in the spirit of this anomalous philanthropy, an imperious interdict 
is immediately laid on the attempt to substitute a purer and a better faith. 
Was this good 7 Why, though the accountability of man were a shadow, 
and an eternal hereafter a dream, — this could scarcely be called good. 
What, then, shall be said — when the one is found to be a substance, and 
the other a sober reality ? Is it not a serious and a solemn thing to know 
what that is which can insure God s favour now, and the continuance of 
his favour for evermore ? And how can this knowledge be acquired in 
circumstances such as those already described ? In the world, there are 
mamy forms of religion, and each of these professes to disclose this prime 
of knowledge — the richest jewel in the empire of truth. Now, all of these 
forms may contain some truths, but all of them cannot be equally true. 
How, then, is the true to be discovered by an ignorant, but thoughtfhl 
and inquiring mind I Only by a careful* examination and comparison of 
evidence and subject-matter. Otherwise, one may “ perish fpr lack of 
knowledge.” For millions, and millions more, in every country and age, 
have already embraced and adhered to systems in themselves most corrupt, 
and in their effects most deadly ; — Why f Nat^ because they have seriously 
examined the evidences and contents of other religions, and liave been con- 
mneed, from the comparison, of the superiority of their own ; — but, because 
they have examined otdy one ; or rather, have known, or determined to 
know, only one ; and have embraced it without any examination. Was it 
goodf then, on the part of a managing body, clad in “ a little brief autho- 
rity,” to crush all such inquiry, and examination, and comparison ! Was 
it good^ forcibly to restrain beings endowed with immortal spirits, from 
discovering the true religion— the true relation betwcjen the creature and. 
the Creator— .the true source of present and never-ending bliss ! And, by 
virtue of such forcible .restraint, was it good to be guilty of that worse than 
homicidal act, which might involve the souls of so many in the haxard of 
present and eternal condemnation I Where were the relentings of gener- 
osity— the tender meltings of a genuine benevolence 1 Here^ alas ! there 
were none. 


After a brief period, the violent commotion subsided. But the agitation 
— igniting certain combustible elements that had long lain dormant, and 
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Bummonmg into exerciie some of the strongest principles pf our common 
nature — had given an impulse previously unknown to the sluggish, inert 
mass of mind. The inquiries and discussions had evoked a spirit, which, 
instead of being crushed, could only be stimulated by intolerance, — a 
iqiirit whioh, noisily effervescing then, has been silently, but effectually, 
fermenting ever since. 

There were two joraetioal wayi in which this spirit continued publicly 
to manifest itself. 

The^irrt appeared in the olmoft tMtontontfouf foniuxtion of a great number of 
dAating ooeiaieo. The young men were indeed forbidden to hold or attend 
any meetings, avowedly organized for the discussion of merely leligious 
subjects. But this prohibition only aroused all their latent energies ; and 
they immediately resolved to form associations, at which, under the garb 
of literature and philosophy, they might give free utterance to all the 
sentiments of their hearts. 

Up to the time of issuing the prohibitory enactment, there existed among 
the new race of iOmuncai, only one society for literary investigations ; and 
it had been instituted chiefly by the influence, and perpetuated by the 
encouragement and presence, of a few European gentlemen, who took a 
warm interest in the enlightenment of the native mind. But after the pro- 
mulgation of that decree, the direct stimulus of European agency was not 
needed. A fount of thought, and feeling, and inquiry, had been opened, 
which must find vent for itself, even if it be through the crevices of the 
most rooky obstacles. ** The night of desolation and ignorance,” remarked 
a writer in one of the native newspapers, ** is beginning to change its black 
aspect ; and the sky, big with fate, is about to bring forth a storm of know- 
ledge, whioh will scatter and sweep those airy battlements away that so 
long imprisoned the tide of thought.” New societies started up with the 
utmost rapidity in every part of the native city. There was not an evening 
in the week, on which one, two, or more of these were not held ; and each 
individual was generally enrolled a member of several. Indeed, the spirit 
of disousdon became a perfect mania ; and its manifestation, both in 
frequency and variety, was carried to a prodigious excess. But this was 
the /nt natural result of the explosion of that mine which had so recently 
been ^nmg. 

At one or other of these societies 1 felt it to be at once a duty and a 
privilegeconstantly to attend ; because there X could obtain a more thorough 
acquaintance with the genuine and undieguited sentiments of the educated 
natives,— 40 well as with their psevltar modet of ikinJting on. all subjects, liter- 
ary and philosophic^, political and religious, — than it was possible in any 
other way so speedily and efiectually to have acquired. ToaBritish-bom 
subject, the free use in debate of the English langnage by these olive-com- 
plexkmed and hronze-ooloared children of the East, on their own soil, and 
at the distance of thousands of miles from the British diores, presented 
something indescribably novel and even affecting. Nor was the effect at all 
diminished, but rather greatly heightened, when, ever and anon, after the 
fashion of public speakera in our own land, the sentiments delivered 
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were fortified by oral quotations from English anthoni. If the eabject 
was historical, Robertson and Gibbon were appealed to; if political, 
Adam Smith and Jeremy Bentham ; if scientific, Newton and Davy ; if 
religious, Hume and Thomas Paine ; if metaphyseal, Locke and Beid, 
Dugald Stewart and Brown. The whole was frequently interspersed and 
enlivened by passages cited from some of our roost popular Englidi poets, 
particularly Byron and Sir Walter Scott. And more than once were my 
ears greeted with the sound of Scotch rhymes from Ihe poems of Robert 
Burns. It would not be possible to pourtray the effect produced cm the 
mind of a Scotsman, when, on the banks of the Ganges one of the sons 
of Brahma, — ^in reviewing the unnatural institution of caste in alienating 
firift" from man, and in looking forward to the period in which knowledge, 
by its transforming power, would make the lowest type of man feel itself 
to be of the same species as the highest, — suddenly gave utterance, in an 
apparent ecstasy of delight, to these characteristic lines 

^ For a’ iliat, and a’ tliat, 

Its cornin’ yet, for a* that, 

That man to man, the world o er, 

Shall brothers be, for a’ that.” 

How was the prayerful aspiration raised, that such a consummation n^ht 
be realized in a higher and nobler sense than the poet or his Hindu 
admirer was privileged to emneeive 1 

But the most striking feature in the whole was the fiwdom with which 
all the subjects were discussed. 

The grand characteristic of the inhabitants of tropical climes generally, 
is their passive indolence of habit, bodily and mental. The natural ^d 
necessary effects of such a liabit are veiy well described by Sismemdi, in 
his short treatise on Prejudices, in the Edinburgh Encyclopsadia. ^ This 
indolence, says he, “ or love of repose, timidity, and mental inactivity,— 
those .voluntaiy diseases which weaken and paralyse the exercise of reason, 
without substituting any other faculty of the mind in its otead,-^ust 
necessarily produce an aversion to new ideas, to change, to reform ; to all, 
in rfiort, that requires any great energy of mind, or that militates agai^ 
the principles men hiid already formed ; and its eminre is great, aoa^mg 
to the inveteracy of their prejudices. And this dread of new expermnee, 
this repugnance to investigation, this unwUlingneas to the exercising of 
their feculties on subjects of speculation to which they have been 

tomed, are increased and fmtified by personal and imtionalpnde. There 

is not ime point or department in the ancient eyetem th^ they wiU 
to ahandon, because in their estimation, eveiy part bmng connected with 
the wholes is equally aacrod ; which is indeed the ease, ^ ^ 

equally founded on ignorance and prejudice. Such, undoubtedly, is one 
^ the principal reasons of the unshaken stability of thesf^ constitutions in 
the whu* have enchained the faculties of the human mmd, and put 
a complete stop to the progress of improvement.^ 

Now, it was not possible to be present for halt an hour in any one ol 
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the societies now referred to, withont being fully persuaded that of this 
mental disease the speakers had been thoroughly cured, — thaf, out of this 
passive indolence of habit, which resists and abhors all change, they had 
been thoroughly shaken. Indeed, the boldness and fearlessness with 
which they canvassed the established opinions and practices of their 
countrymen, and the daring hardihood with which they assailed the 
sentiments of some of the great^t masters in the republic of letters, 
whether European or Asiatic, I seldom have seen equalled, and never 
surpassed, in that happy land, the very touch of whose soil is freedom. It 
was an exhibition which could not fail to impress with astonishment the 
mind of a stranger, who had been accustomed to regard a Hindu as the 
very personification of superstitious credulity, and blind unthinking sub- 
missiveness to the dictation of a domineering priesthood. 

Now, what was the instrumental cause of this mighty transformation ? 
It was none other than what is termed a “ liberal English education.” If 
it had not been for such an education, these free and rampant spirits, — 
instead of being able to denounce the most revered sentiments of their 
fathers as Worse than antiquated prejudices, — would have been utterly 
paralysed by a noxious priestcraft, and prostrate before a block of wood 
or stone. The legitimate result of English instruction could be no matter 
for abstract theory there. It glared upon one’s very senses. The stoutest 
denier of it would soon be compelled to confess, that in the English lan- 
guage, with its true literature and science, we have an engine by which, 
if rightly wielded, the most towering superstitions and idolatries of the 
East might be levelled as effectually as the walled cities of the nations by 
the concussion of the Roman catapult. 

Nevertheless, from the entire absence of instruction, it was very 
melancholy to observe the dreary wanderings of the educated natives 
on the subject of religion, — whose ways alone are pleasantness and peace. 
Their great authorities, as already noticed, were Hume’s Essays and Paine’s 
Age of Reason. With copies of the latter, in particular, they were 
abundantly supplied, — supplied from a land which has taught more than 
one valuable lesson to mankind, if mankind were only wise to learn. It 
was some wretched bookseller in the United States of America, who — 
basely taking advantage of the reported infidel leanings of a new race 
of men in the East, and apparently regarding no God but his silver 
dollars — despatched to Calcutta a cargo of that most malignant and pes- 
tiferous of all antichristian publications. From one ship a thousand 
copies were landed, and at first sold at the cheap rate of one rupee per 
copy ; but such was the demand, that the price soon rose, and after a 
few months, it was actually quintupled. Besides the separate copies of 
the Age of Reason, there was also a cheap American edition, in one 
thick vol. Svo., of all Paine’s works, including the Rights of Man, and 
other minor pieces, political and theological. Strange, the migrations 
and transmission of error as well as of truth ! How little can on apostle 
of error or of truth foresee through what unknown realms and ages the 
good or evil seed which has been sown may be diffused ; as if scattered 
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by the winds of heaven, to regerminfite, and grow, and expand into Eden- 
trees of life^ or Upae-trees of death ! How little could it have' entered the 
imagination of Paine himself, that from the banks of the Gangec^ there 
would hereafter q[>ring a race whose ruined spirits might one day upbraid 
him as the author of their curse ! 

At the new societies, opportunities were constantly presented for the 
advancement of counteractive statements and opinions on almost all 
subjects. When a topic for debate was selected, individuals were not 
appointed to open the discussion on either side, as is customaiy in this 
country. Their theory was, that, as professing inquirers after truth, they 
ought not to do violence to any one’s conscience, by constraining him to 
argue against his own settled convictions. All were therefore left alike 
free in their choice ; — Whence it not unfrequently happened, that more than 
half a dozen followed in succession on the same side. After all the mem- 
bers who were disposed had concluded, the strangers or visitors present 
were invited to deliver their sentiments on the leading subject of the 
evening’s discussion, or on any of the sentiments expressed by the different 
speakers in the course of it. It is scarcely necessary to add, that to this 
invitation it was ever felt to be a privilege to respond. And thus, after 
the proper debate had terminated, there often arose a new discussion in 
many respects more important than that which had preceded it. In this 
way, by being voluntarily put entirely on a level, and freely entering the 
lists vrith those enthusiastic disputants, I was led to serve a regular appren- 
ticeship in obtaining, unknowingly, some of the necessary qualifications 
for more effectively conducting certain labours that were afterwards to be 
devolved upon me, in the leadings of an overruling Providence. 


The 8ec&nd way in which the newly awakened spirit strongly manifested 
itself, ^was through the medium of the press, A few months before the ex- 
plosion consequent on the intended delivery of the Lectures, already so 
often referred to, — an attempt was made by the College UhtminaU to 
establish a Journal, under the name of the Parthenon, which might form 
a register of their thoughts and feelings. But, as stated by the editor of 
another paper, ^ it died in its infancy, in consequence of the obstacle that 
was thrown in its way by misplaced authority. It withered in its very 
blossoms, by the heat of fanaticism on the part of a number of bigots, 
without ripening the fruits it was calculated^ produce.” Previously to 
that period, there were only two newspapers m Calcutta, in the vernacular 
tongue— the Chundrika and Cowmudee— of genuine native growth. Even 
these had been in existence only for a year or two ; and, to the agitation 
of the question relative to the abolition of Sati (Suttee), or burning of 
widows, they were wholly indebted for their origin. 

The former paper was started as the oigan of the ultra-idolatrous partyir— 
constituting the great rnm of the people, — and stood forth the impassioned 
advocate of religious female soicide. The latter arose in self-defence, as 
the oigan of the purely Pantheistic party ; consisting of a few learned 
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Brahmans and their adherents, who do not hesitate speculatively to despise 
idolatry in its grossest forms ; but most of whom, in practice, hesitate as 
little to pay external homage to its rites and observances. The subject 
of Sati having become wellnigh exhausted, these papers were rapidly lan- 
gnidimg into decay. But the ferment produced by the Lecture controversy 
opened up new themes for discussion, and infused new and unwonted life 
before the crisis of their expiring agonies. Opposed to each other as these 
p(^>erB were, on the Sati and other questions of their own superstition, they 
both professed to adore the Vedas, and assumed an offensive attitude to- 
wards all other forms of ^th. For the first time, Christianity now began 
to be vigorously assailed from the native press. Hence arose a new and 
veiy important sphere for missionary labour, — ^which we resolved not to 
leave for a moment unoccupied, — as those who made the attack felt 
themselves bound, in justice, to throw open their columns for defence. 

But these senior journals did not furnish a sufficient outlet for the 
multifarious manifestations of the new spirit. In its first irregular and 
violent outbreak, — ^before the different opinions could either be known or 
reduced into distinct classes, and before the leading representatives of 
generic differences of opinion could be drawn together for co-operation by 
mutual affinity of principle, — ^there sudden./ appeared a thick crop of 
ephemeral publications, in the form of weekly newspapers, about the size 
of a quarto sheet. The burst of desire for unlimited freedom of utterance 
through the press, seemed, if possible, to exceed the raging mania for oral 
discussions ; and new vehicles of sentiment sprung up, in number and 
rapidity, like mushrooms, — though most of them were destined to be as 
short-lived.^ Indeed, in regard to the greater part, the idea was irresistibly 
suggested, both by their contents and after-results, that instead of being 
laboratories for the manipulation of wholesome sentiment,' they had an- 
swered the purpose of scape-valves for the discharge of the superabounding 
fumes of rancour, hatred, and virulence ; — and these fumes having onc^ 
been emitted in continuous explosions, the valves naturally closed, leaving 
the remaining feculence quietly to subside in each foul repository. 

If, in the midst of such heterc^eneousness, any thing could be said to 
be possessed in common, it was the bitter hostility towards Christianity 
which characterised all the journals. Here the evil genius of Paine was 
again resuscitated. Passages from his Age of Besson were often translated 
verbatim in the Bengali, and inserted in the native newspapers. The 
editor of one of these published a separate pamphlet, attacking the Bible 
on the score of its alleged inoomdstcncies. A copy of it he transmitted 
to me, with his complimmitB, challenging a reply. On examination, 1 
found it to consist chiefly of patched extracts from FeJne, clothed in 
a PcTigall garb. I need scarcely repeat, that the advocates of Chris- 
tianity were never loath to step forward in vindication of their most holy 
fiiith. And, indeed, with such effect was the w^arfare on the defensive 
poshed, that some of the editors resolved to suspend their attacks alto- 
gether, rather than be constrained to publish the reply of the Christian 
missionaries. 
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Ont of the genml agitation, at last arose, in close snocsaindii, three 
joimiala, decidedly snperior to the rest in ability, matter, and exeoution 
Theoe^ for yeara, sorviyed the wreck and min of their lees fbrtiinate 
ootemporaries — haying soon become the acknowledged organa of two yery 
distinct olaases of natiyes. 

The first established of these was the Rironicxa ; pnblisbed oxolmSyely 
in the “Rnglish langiiage. It excited, on its first appearance, an unboundpd 
cmioaity, chiefly from the circnmstance of its being thejfSni EngUik newa- 
paper eyer conducted by natives. It represented the sentiments of a 
party not laige in number, bot potent in rank and wealth, — the party of 
the oelebrated Rajah Rammohun Roy. Except the Rajah himself, not 
one of this party oonld be said to have acquired a English edu- 

cation. As regarded mental culture, they were not half Anglicized ; 
Mill as r^iarded Hinduism, they were scarcely half liberalised. Wha^ 
knowledge of English and liberality of sentiment they possessed, had been 
oontracted chiefly in their constant habits of business and intercourse with 
enlightened Europeans. In politics, the Reformer at first assumed Si tone 
of nncoroBB and iindia cyi ™natin g violence towards the British Gk}yem- 
mentr-ontdoing the wildest flights to which ultra-radicaUsm has ever 
soared in these lands. A nondescript species of native oligarchy and 
republioanism combined, was the panacea proposed for remedying all the 
ins of Ti»aw It yna thus unskilful and injudicious enough to attempt 
the erection of towers and palaces out of the surrounding mbbish, by 
beginning at the t«^ of the intended edifices— forcing a poor, blinded, 
ignorant, priest-ridden race, to listen to weekly orations on their abstract 
rights and privileges, as members of a great social polity, before they were 
m^ixitated to comprehend one jot or tittle of their individual rights as 
men. In religion, it professed itself inimical to the popular idolatry. But 
of proposing an entirely new substitute, it simply pleaded the 
necessity of a rrform in the pre^ng system— the necessity of sweeping 
away the of corruptions which, it alleged, had been accumulating 
in dead letter and living practices through a long succession of ages ; 
and the consequent propriety of reverting to the supposed purer and less 
lystem of the Vedas. It thus became the advocate of the 
moncthism, or rather pantheism, of these ancient writings— treating it, 
however, more ae tl^e highest product of mere human philosophy, than as 
a doctrine of Divine revelation. In its advocation of the Vedant system^ 
it advanced the most baseless and extravagant assertions instead of sober 
evidence; while it unsparingly loaded with reproaches and abuse, the 
purest, the holiest, »ad the sublimest traths thatever Aonein the spiritual 
fimument of a benighted world. A long series of articles, in particidar, 
on ** the Sermon on the Mount,” were distinguished by a mbtile and per- 
verse ingennity, in exiraotiiig evil out of good, that greaUy exceeded any 
fhiiur m the pages even of Paine ; and to the shame of some of 

iiarommteynien,it must be added, that in the pi^pnration of thes^ ma- 

t«iil was known to be ootoined from men born and brought 

up in me bomm of the British Churches, and stffl retaining the dishonoured 
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name of Christians 1 But how could all this motley, inefficacious, meta- 
physico-religionism, — ^how could all this blind and tenacious cleaving to 
error, — all this contemptuous rejection of the only faith that is throughout 
adapted to the necessities of universal man, — ever prove helpful in really 
reforming a nation corrupt to the very core f — was the natural exclamation 
of every true friend of India. 

The other two journals were, the Enquirer and the Gyananethun — ^the 
former in English, and the latter in Bengali ; both conducted by native 
editors. 

These became the established organs of that small party of educated 
Hindus who had mad^ the highest attainments in English literature, and 
the highest advances in liberality of sentiment ; who, alive to the ineffi- 
cacy of half-measures, and scorning the hypocrisy of double-dealing, had 
at once renounced, both in theory and practice, the whole system of 
Hinduism, pure and impure, ancient and modem, Vedantic and Puranio ; 
— and who, being thus left in a region of vacancy as regards religion, 
announced themselves to the world as free inquirers after tmth. 

The speeches and writings of this party were at first '^•larked by a de- 
gree of wild vehemence, which appeared to those who could not realize their 
peeuJAar eaqyeri'nce, as worse than ridiculous. To one, however, who freely 
mingled in their society in so many ways, it appeared extremely natural. 
I know not whet^her I can succeed in conveying to others my own concep- 
tion of their position ; but at the risk of sharing in the ridicule with which 
they were visited, I must make the attempt. 

All who have dwelt in a land in which the alternations of the seasons 
are known in their extremes, may remember the time and the place when, 
with transport of feeling, they could exclaim with Randolph — 

How Flora decks the fields 
With all her tapestry ! and the choristers 
Of every grove chaunt carols ! Mirth is come 
To visit mortals. Ev’ry thing is blithe. 

Jocund, and jovial ! 

They also can realize the perfect contrast to all this. Right well can they 
understand the poet in his description of a season, when — 

Nought around 

Strikes the sad eye but deserts lost in snow. 

And heavy loaded groves ; and solid floods 
That stretch athwart the solitary viist 
Their icy horror to the frozen main.. 

And not less vividly can their fanc> paint the return of those • softer 
gales, at whose kind touch the dissolving snows are lost in living tor- 
rents.** Tl&e channelled streams now labour to tear away their icy fetters ; 
tney continue to rise j they swell into floods i at length, with resistless 
impetuosity, they burst their frozen barriers, overflow their wonted 
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boundaries, and, with unsparing fury, spread terror and devastation over 
the surrounding country. Soon exhausted by the unnatural effort, the 
rage of the elements abates. The waters, gradually subsiding, withdraw 
within their accustomed limits ; and in streams and rivulets they glide 
along, covering the banks with verdure, and the plains with smilintr 
plenty. 

It^is not my intention minutely to x>ush the application of these remarks. 
It is enough to state, that fl ere is a balmy, blithesome period — the spri n g 
season of youth — the due cultivation of which must insure an autumn 
loaded with golden fruits, and the neglect of which must be prematurely 
succeeded by a state of being more dreary than the winter of old age. 
And in no country in the world can the transition from the verdant to 
the bleak, from the improvable to the almost unimprovable state of exist- 
ence, be more rapid than in India. No sooner is there manifested the 
incipient developement of those varied tendencies, mental and moral, 
which, if well directed, might be purified, strengthened, and ennobled, 
than they are, one and all of them, perverted or arrested ; — the moral sunk 
into the lowest depths of debasement ; and the mental crushed beneath the 
brooding incubus of monstrous fables and life-devouring forms. In such 
a state of things, who could escape? Not one. And few can expect 
wholly to escape till a brighter mom dawn on that benighted land. 

Among the innumerable multitudes who had fallen victijis to a soul- 
withering superstition, must be reckoned the s]>irited editors of the two 
journals last named, who may well be considered as the fitting representa- 
tives of the party that had advanced farthest in the pursuit of English 
literature and science. But to them it can never bo a matter of reproach 
that theirs was the inevitable doom of all ; though it must be matter of 
eternal thanksgiving to the great God, that, through His blessing, one of 
them has been enabled in some measure, and the other entirely, to con- 
quei the destiny which seemed prepared for them at their birth. 

Placed at the age of twelve or fourteen in an Institution where the rudi- 
ments of English were imparted, they greedily drank in large draughts of 
English feeling and sentiment. Having at length completed an ample 
course of literature and science, what a scene began to present itself to 
their astonished view ! Hinduism appeared spread out before their un- 
sealed vision like a dark dismal wilderness. Mounted on an eminence of 
intdUetual light, they looked down, and beheld the millions of their coun- 
trymen grovelling at the base, tumbling and tossing allematoly in the mud 
and mire of brut^ 'worship, and for ever enveloped amid the chill damps 
and noxious vapours of a loathsome superstition. 

For a long time they weighed, laboured, and struggled ; and before they 
had obtained a single glimpse of the beauteous universe of revealed truth, 
they were aroused into uncontrollable indignation at the darkening shades 
of the horrid spectacle presented to the mental eye. The violent explosions 
of bigotry all around soon determined them publicly to break silence. And 
almost simultaneously they announced the publication of the EnciiJiaEa 
and Gyakaskshuh newspapers, the one in English, and the other in 
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Bengali ; as media ^or giving fbll scope to their own feelings and senti- 
ments, as well as those of the party of which they were soon recognised 
as the leaders. And forth they did break with a tremendous noise, re- 
sembling that of many waters dashing to pieces the barriers that long 
confined them. Their attacks on the monstrous system of Hinduism 
generally, and on the all-absorbing selfishness and pride of the Brahmanical 
order in particular, were bold, unsparing, and destruOtive. Their ridicule 
was in genenJ well pointed ; their satire and sarcasms most cutting ; their 
arguments aptly chosen to convince the understanding of the natives. 

From the sudden rebound of execration with which this first shook was 
met oif the part of the Hindu community, the editors half shrunk ; — and 
when they gazed at the havoc they had made of all that was accounted 
reverend and sacred by those around them, they seemed half-inclined to 
relent. But they had gone too far. There was no alternative, except 
mther to brave the execration of a blind and bigoted race, or to hazard 
the contempt of all truly wise and good men. They cnose the former 
And onwards still they rushed in their wild career, like an overflowing 
torrent, carrying destruction wherever it swept, — ^hurling, in indiscriminate 
confusion, the defences and refuges of a tyrannical priesthood, and the 
tQwers and bulwarks of aU religions, into its eddying waters. 

After the first paroxysm of indignation had exhausted itself in unmea- 
sured utterance, the rage of destructiveness somewhat abated, and they 
gradually returned to a channel of thought and expression more regularly 
marked by bounds of reason and sobriety. BtiU, each seemed to resemble 
the mountain stream, which, within its comparatively narrow bed, seems 
ever restless, grumbling at the many obstacles that thwart its progress ; 
—then suddenly starting forwards, next tumbling over a precipice ; and 
growling angrily as it escapes from the dark and fathomless pool. 

The approach of at least one of theset>to the champaigne country, along 
which it afterwards proceeded more gently and usefully, — ^fertilizing, 
instead of ^reading desolation aU around, was accelerated by a train of 
events which must next be briefly narrated. 


During the #hole of the discussions, oral and written, to which r^er- 
ence has now been made, the breach between the ultra-idolatrous party, 
oonsisting'of the great mass of the people — and the ultra-liberal party, 
consisting of the mis^ highly educated of the rising generation, was daily 

The levelling sentiments of the latter, as faithfully recorded in the 
Enquirer newspaper, seemed wholly to monopolize the conversation qf 
the Hindus in their leisure hours. Being diametrically opposed to pcqmlar 
prejudices, the authors of them were detested and abhorred by their 
bigoted countrymen ; and drew upon themselvea ^^the thunders and ful- 
minations’* of some, and * the curses and m^ediotions*^ of others. Again 
and again wm the rin^bcKhri of the growing apostasy sunmumed before 
* tribunals the Orthodox,** to answer for their ocmduot in thiBkmg, and 
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vpea^dng, and writing rebeUioualy against the religion ot their anoeatora. 
These BummonaeB were contemptnously dighted ; and the awihl th^’ eats 
not only of dii^gracey bnt of final ezconunnnicaition from caste and all its 
privileges, treated as " idle wind.** 

But althongh ** these burstings of the rage of the bigots,** as the Enquirer 
expressed it, did not effectually daunt the spirit, or materially alter the 
determinations of the leaders, it need not be wondered that Uiey were 
somewhat staggered, and their less courageous fnends ofben tempted to 
act inconsistently with their professions. ^ To oppose,*’ said the Enquirer, 
^ the machinations of a whole set of people ; to bear the threats of zealots 
and ascetics ^th indifference ; to withstand the attacks of fanatics and 
hypocrites ; are acts that presuppose a considerable degree of fortitude — 
and this is a virtue very unequally gifted by nature. It will not, in con- 
sequence, be suiprising if some of our friends, who have been refined by 
knowledge, and enlightened by education, be dismayed at the excitement 
of the bigots. This fear may lead to very serious evils. Observing the 
worldly inconveniences to which liberalism is subject, persons may very 
naturally be induced to be inconsistent in their principles and actions. 
Blowing hot and cold with the mme mouthy will be the consequence. Professions 
and feelings will not be reconciled with €»ch other ; and every misfortune 
to which hypocrisy — and that is a bad cause — ogives birth, will befall the 
natives.’* 

Far from being Burprising, the wonder is that such a result was not 
universal. For what had any of these educated natives to support the soul 
in the midst of grievous x>erB€>cution ! Nothing ; liten^y nothing. Error 
in religion they had detected and denounced ; but a single vital truth they 
had not yet discovered, — or if they had, did not embrace or believe. Their 
delight in exposing error they mistook for a love of the truth ; and their 
r^robation of wlmt was demodstrably wrong, they confounded with the 
admiration of what was immutably right. Their religions creed, such as 
it was, consisted whdOg of ne^dti/cea. In it there was not a single poeiike 
principle — not even the simplest and most fundamental of aU principles— 
a rational belief in the being of a God. Now, does not the whole histoiy 
of mankind prove that it is not the simple detection negatively of error, 
bnt a film persuasion of positive influential truth, which can sustain the 
soul in the midst of difficulty and danger I Pe is the freeman and the 
in^m^ and the unmovably determined man, whom the troth 
makes free, and dauntless, and determined. Often has the truth commu- 
nicated, as it were, a portion of divinity to man. Often has it inspired 
that loftiness of spirit which proclaimed him gkrionsly free, though a 
thousand despots might claim him as their riave. Often have all the 
and tortures, and fiame^ which m al ig nant subiilty could 
suggest, or fiendish cruelty apply, left the aonl deeply imbued with the 
love of truth, to rise in native majesty above the mins of the outward man. 
—lake the sun in the firmament of heaven, vriio, when darkest clonds 
obsenre, or raging storms embroil tiie troubled atmospber^r— atill dunes 
on far above the region of darkness and of tempest, in all his nnborrowed 
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and effulgent glories ! But in the case now referred to, there was no fulcrum 
of religious tmth on which the soul might be stayed in thh day of trial. 
In issuing the first number of his paper, the editor’s language was 
" Having thus launched our bark under the denomination of Enquirer, we 
set sail in quest of truth and happiness.” And for months no truth seemed 
to be found ; for nought appeared in the paper but denunciations of bigotry 
and superstition. There was enough to prove what was not truth — but no 
clue whatever to direct to what was truth. There was not even so much 
as an allusion to the existence of a great First Cause. Who then need 
wonder that under the continued rage of persecution, some became faint- 
hearted, and others submitted to ignominious retractation ! 

It was interestingly curious to remark, about the beginning of July 1831 , 
how the tidings of the introduction of the Reform Bill, into the House of 
Commons, operated on spirits that were beginning to betray symptoms of 
d^ression and languishment. The first announcement of that measure, 
with the glowing speeches and appeals tl\at accompanied it, as to the ne- 
cessity of change, and the assertion of popular rights, wrought with a 
mighty reviving influence. The next number of the Enquirer, in parti- 
cular, seemed as if penned with fire. All that is enchantingly heart-stir- 
ring in the story of Grecian and Roman liberty was rapturously rehearsed. 
And in the Reform Bill of England was traced the germ of Reformation 
tliroughout the world. " Hail, freedom, hail t '* rung through the impas- 
sioned sentences. And tyrants and despots, aristocrats and priests, were 
already seen every where hanging down their I eads, and bewailing the 
early departure of their power and glory. 

About the end of July, the Enquirer wrote as follows : — The rage of 
persecution is still vehement. The bigots are up with their Uiundei's of 
fulmination. The heat of the Ourim Shalha * is violent, and they know not 
what they are doing. Excommunication is the cry of the fanatic : we 
hope perseverance will be the Liberal’s answer. The Gurum Shabha is 
high ; let it ascend to the boiling point. The Orthodox are in a rage ; let 
them burst forth into a flame. Let the Liberal’s voice be like that of the 
Roman, — a Roman knows not only to act but 'to suffer. Blown be the 
trumpet of excommunication fium house to house. Be some hundreds 
cast out of society ; they will form a party — an object devoutly to be 
wished by us.” 

The time for commencing the work of fotmal excommunication arrived 
much sooner, and in a way more singulart than the Enquirer or any one 
else could have ima^ned ; — ^furnishing a notable instance, on a small scale, 
of what has been so often exemplified in the changes and revolutions in 
the mor^ world, that when an extensive train has been laid, it is impos- 
sible to foretell at what point, on what occasion, by what igniting circum- 
stance, it may be made to explode. It may be thought strange that an 
exidosion did not take place sooner, -^hen such outrages were committed 

* The proper dedgnetlon of the Society iiDiarma Subho, or ** Holy Acwmbly/* the lead- 

inf Bo«tety of the greet Idoletrotie party. GwriHiiiiienic ^ hot,** and ie Introduced froniceUy 
..tp^ltoaote the heat of wreth egelnit the LibereU. 
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against the popular faith. But the truth is, that the number of the libeialB^ 
and Che rank and influence of their fnends, were staggering circumstances. 
Hinduism in Calcutta was > evidently on the dcndine ; and its adherents 
would not, if they could poSsibly avoid it, resort to the last extremity 
against so many. Besides, it was flrmly believed, that by bribes, tempta* 
tionS) and especially threats and ill treatment, they would wear out the pa- 
tience and break down the spirit o;f the illuminati into a recantation of their 
errors. This prospect the bigots regarded as certain, and its realization 
would have been the most glorious triumph. Again, these liberals, though 
they abused Hinduism, neither knew nor embraced any other form of £uth. 
If they had done so, excommunication must have followed as a matter of 
course. Once more, popular Hinduism is so largely a matter of " meats and 
drinks, and divers washings,” rather than of opinions or principles, — ^that a 
latitude may be for a time winked at as to the latter, which could not for 
a moment be tolerated as to the former. If, for instance, instead of ridi- 
culing the gods, or denouncing their religious services, any of the liberals 
had been .known openly to partake of a piece of " beef,’* a sentence of 
excommunication would instantly be carried into execution. 

Borne of the leas prudent of the liberal party, unpossessed as they were 
of any moral or religions principle, gradually turned their liberty into 
licentiousness, and allowed themselves to run into every excess of riot 
and of outrage. 

On the evening of the 23d August (1831), a considerable number of 
these assenibled in the family-house of the editor of the Enquirer, and took 
possession of the apartment where they were wont to hold their meetings 
for ddiberatioD or discussion. The editor himself happened to be from 
home ; and in his absence, his friends resolved to give practical proof of 
the oonqueet they had achieved over hereditary prejudice. How could 
fhitt be most effectually done t By an act which, with our habits and asso- 
ciations, we might pronounce ridiculously trivial. If there be any thing 
on which a genuine Hindu is taught, from earliest infancy, to look with 
absolute abhorrence, it is the flesh of the bovine species. If there be any 
thing whicl^ of itself singly, must at once degrade a man from his caste, 
ft is the known participation of that kind of food. Authentic instances 
are on record, wherein a Brahman, violently seized by a Moslem, has had 
svMfli meat forced into his mouth ; and though deprived of voluntary 
agency, as much as the veriest automaton, the contamination of the 
toaeh was held to be so incapable of ablution, that the hapless, helpless, 
unwilling victim of intolerance, has been actually sunk, along with his 
posterity, for evmr into the wretched condition of outcast. Well, in 
<wder to fhmiili the most emphatic proof to each other of their masteiy 
over prejudice, and their contempt of the ordinances of Hinduism, these 
friends of liberty bad some pieces of roasted meot^ believed to be berf— 
hroii^it froe* tlm barofi^ into the private chamber of the Enquirer. Hav- 
ing fnAy gratified their curiosity and taste with the unlawful and uqhal- 
lowed food, some portion atUl isttnained ; which, after the return of the 
Enqurar, was thrown, though |lot with his approbation, in heedlees and 
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reckless levity, into the compound, or inner court of the adjoining house, 
occupied a holy Brahman, amid shouts of—** ThOre is beef 1 there is 
beef ! ” The sacerdotal lUaster of the dwelling, aroused by the ominous 
sound, and exasperated at the unpardonable outrage which he soon found 
had been perpetrated upon Mb feelings and his faith, instantly rushed with 
his domestics to the quarter whence it proceeded ; and, under the influ- 
ence of rage and horror, taking the law into his own hands, he violently 
assaulted the Enquirer and his friends. 

Knowing that they had been guilty of an action which admitted of no 
defence, the latter confessed their criminality'; uniting in apologies for 
the past, and promise! of amendment for the future. But neither confession 
nor apology, nor promise of amendment, would sufiice. The openly avow- 
ed opinions and conduct of the Enquirer and his friends, had long been a 
public scandal and ofience in the eyes of their bigoted countrymen ; and, 
short of formal excommunication, they were, in consequence, subjected to 
all manner cif persecution. But the crisis — the hour of unmitigated retribu- 
tion — ^had now arrived. Hundreds speedily rallied around the Brahman, the 
sanctuary of whose home had been so grossly violated by the presence of the 
abomination of abominations. Inflamed with uncontrollable indignation, 
they peremptorily demanded of the family of the Enquirer to disown him in 
the presence of competent witnesses, under pain of expulsion from caste 
themselves. Having no alternative, his family then called upon him for- 
mally to recant his errors, and prodium his belief in the Hindu faith, or 
instantly to leave the home of his youth, and be for ever denuded of all 
the privileges and immunities of caste. He chose the latter extremity. 
Accordingly, towards midnight, without being able to take formal leave 
of any of his fnends, he was obliged to take his departure he knew not 
whither, because he could not be prevailed upon to utter what he knew 
to be false. “ We left,” wrote he, ** the home where we passed our in- 
flsnt days ; we left our mother that nourished us in our childhood ; we left 
our brothers with whom we associated in our earliest days ; we left our 
sisters with whom we sympathized since they were bom.” 

As he and his ftiends were retiring, the infuriated populace broke loose 
upon them ; audit was with some difficulty they effected their escape, and 
found shelter in the house of an acquaintance considerably removed from 
the paternal residence. The separation from his fnends he felt so heavily 
that it threw him into a fever. Soon, however, he recovered his bodily 
health; but remained nmch agitated and distracted in mind. At times 
he was deq[>erately enraged against a religion vrhioh severed him from his 
mother and affectionate relatives ; and in the Enquirer newspaper he broke 
forth into more vehement denunciations of Hinduism than ever. Still, as 
to all podHiee truth in religion, his mind was utterly blank. At a later 
period, he thus expressed himself : — ** At that time I'was perfectly regard- 
less of Ck>d, and never took the trouble of thinking of him. This ingrati- 
tude however, was overcome with kindness by Him ; for, though 1 never 
did even seek after the nature and attributes of my great Creator, yet, as 
a merciful Father, he foigot not me. Though I neglected him, yet he ha^ 
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compassion on me ; and, without my knowledge or inclination, created, 
so to speak, a circumstance that impelled me tp seek after Him.** 

The circumstance here alluded to was simply this that, unknown to 

him, I had requested a mutual friend to urge him to come to my house 
to hear what I had to say respecting recent events. This was adopted 
to prevent the suspicious, alarms, or misconception that might be produced 
by my visiting his abode' in so peculiar a conjuncture. And my puipose 
was, not merely to express my sympathy with hinT, but — taking a proper 
advantage of his difficulties and sufferings — to press with all earnestness 
upon his mind the absolute necessitv of obtaining tomeicKat to sustain his 
own spirit in the hour of trial, also to communicate to those 
around, in place of that which he laboured so mightily to destroy. 

His own brief but simple account of the matter is as follows : — " One 
afternoon, a friend of mine asked me to accompany him to the Eev. Mr 
D., Vho never lost sight of us in all our wanderings. I complied with 
his request, and went to this gentleman*8 house with him. Mr D. received 
me with Christian kindness, and inquired of the state in which we all were. 
He openly expressed his sentiments on what we were about ; and while he 
approved of one half of our exertions, he lamented the other. He was glad 
of our proceedings against error ; but sincerely sorrow at our neglecting 
THE TRUTH. I told him it was not our fault that wo were not Christians ; 
we did not believe in Christianity, and could not therefore consistently 
profess it. The reverend gentleman, with great calmness and composure, 
said, that it was true that 1 could not be blamed for my noC bdiening in 
Christianity, so long as I was ignorant of it ; but that I was certainly guilty 
of serious neglect for not inquiring into its evidences and doctrines. This 
word * inquiring* was so uttered as to produce an impression upon me which 
I cannot sufficiently well describe. I considered upon my .lonely condi- 
tion — cut off from men to whom I was bound by natural ties, and thought 
that nothing but a determination on the subject of religion could j^ve me 
peace and comfort. And I was so struck with Mr D.*b words, that we 
instantly resolved to hold weekly meetings at his house for religious 
instruction and discussion.” 

On this occasion, happening to have a copy of Gillies* ilistoiioal Collec- 
tions in my possession, I read several passages out of it, to show how it 
was the belief of jpewitiw truth which sustained the great martyrs and re- 
formers of the West in the midst of cruel sufferings and death ; and hQW 
they never destroyed error without being able at once to poibt to a nobler 
substitute in the temple of truth. This work, which contained so much 
pibcnliarly adapted to his case, he carried along with him for farther per 
usal in his own abode. 

In the way of holding the proposed weekly meetiiigs, obstacles thick- 
ened on every side. Europeans, bearing the name of Christ— Eo cini a n s, 
Deists, and Infidels of everyrgrade,— conscious of the importance of the 
crisis that arisen as regarded the future faith of the educated natives^— 
plied all their arts and wiles to prevent the current of emancipated thought 
from running into the channel of primitive ajwstolic (Christianity. 
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On the part of the bigoted Hindus, a deadly opposition was mamfested; 
^ Persecution is high/* remarked the Enquirer newspaper, ^ for we have 
deserted the shrine of Hinduism. The bigots are violent because we obey 
not the calls of superstition. Our conscience is satisfied we are right ; we 
must persevere in our career. If opposition is violent and insurmountable^ 
let us rather aspire to martyrdom than desert a single inch of the ground 
we have possessed. Conspiracies are daily formed to hurt us in every 
possible way. Circulars stuffed with falsehoods have been issued to de- 
fame our character ; and all cruelties which the rage of maliee and the 
heat of fanaticism can invent, have been planned to be exercised upon us. 
But we will stand persecution. A people can never be reformed without 
noise and confusion ; the absurd prejudices of the Hindus can never be 
eradicated without violent persecution against the reformers. We have 
undertaken this task. And shall fear — ^the qualit} of the coward and the 
attribute of the guilty — ^be our guide f Does not history testify that Luther, 
alone and unsupported, blew a blast which shook the mansions of error 
and prejudice f Did not Knox, opposed as he was by bigots and fanatics, 
carry the cause of reformation into Scotland 1 Blessed are we, that we 
are to reform the Hindu nation. We have blown the trumpet, and we 
must continue to Idow on. We have attacked Hinduism, and will perse- 
vere in attacking it, until we finally seal our triumph.** 

Indeed, so effectually did he now blow his trumpet, that in order to 
escape personal assault, and perhaps murder, he was compelled, on the 
28th September, suddenly to quit his new residence ; and in all Calcutta, 
not a native dared to shelter him. At last, in a European lodging-house, 
he found a temporary asylum. Thither followed many of his staunchest 
friends and coadjutors — ^who also had been variously abused, insulted, and 
maltreated ; — one having very narrowly escaped death by poison ; and 
anothef insanity, by the administration of a peculiar drug. 

Having learned, towards the evening of the following day, what had 
transpired, I did not hesitate a moment in proceeding to the new rendee- 
vous. There I found a lai^e number assembled, pouring forth torrents of 
indignation against the bigots ; and vowing ample revenge, not on their 
persons, but on their superstitious faith. If each had been armed that night 
with thunderbolts, they would all haye been hurled at the fabric of Hin- 
duism. **l>estroy Hinduism, because B is absurd, and wicked, and false/* 
was the universal watchword ; but beyond this they did not, they could not 
go. Hours of vehemence were spent in contending and debating about plans 
for the accomplidiment of their object. The establishment of ** A Befomia- 
tion Society** wasAhe favourite scheme.* Public meetings and addresses 
were contemplated ; — ^the press was to be put into more active operation ; — 
pamphlets and tracts were to be written, and fireely circulated in thousands 
But as almost all of them, in consequence of their apoBta(^,were disinherit- 
ed, how were the neoessary expenses to be defrayed t Happily, oneof the 
number had huge property of his own, so secured asto be unassailable; and 
in the generosity of new-born and indignant seal, he vowed he would devote 
the whole of it to farther the cause of Hindu reformation. 
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Again and again did I endaavonr to impfreaa upon their minds the ne- 
cessity of pausing in their intended career of violence. It ^ras urged that 
their Society could not be true to its name. It would not be one for 
radical r^orm^ but simply for radical deshmoUon ; — ^not a Befoimationy but 
an Eradication Society r— a Society for levelling all things Mud recasting 
nothing into a purer form. On every one of their papme, and pamphlatu^ 
and act^-— on their very brows, on frontlets between the eyes, every sane 
person would be provoked to read, as if l^bly inscribed, the epigramatic 
sarcasm of the Elnglish poet, — 

Formless themselves, reforming do pretend. 

As if confusion could disorder mend. 

Again and again was their attention directed to the Reformation in Europe, 
as the great pattern which they should copy, — a reformation of whose 
remote benefits they were then partaking, in the improved literature and 
science which they had imbibed, and in that British philanthropy which 
laboured to aid them in casting aside the shackles of a d^frading super- 
stition and a domineering pri^thood. The Reformers of the 16th century 
were armed not only with power to destroy, but with power to rebuild. 
With one arm they mowed down the bulwarks of error ; with the other 
they were enabled to rear the temple of truth. For eveiy particle of 
rubbish which they removed, tliey were prepared to offer in exchange a 
pearl of great prloe^richer far than all the pearls on the Indian shores. 
All this was contrasted at length with the position of our Hindu reformers. 
These could only destroy and lay wasto^— they had nothing to substitute- 
nothing to offer in exchange. So that, even if they succeeded to the extent 
of their wishes, their progress could only resemble that of the hurricane or 
earthquake— whose course is ever marked by an undistinguished mass of 
ruins, and in whose train ever resounds the voice of lamentation and woe. 

The perfect counterpart of their intended reformation was pointed out 
in the origin, progress, and terrible issue of Frendh ill..miiiation and re- 
form in the last century. There^ was a beacon, enough to scare the most 
reckless innovator. Even Gibbon, one of their own favourite authors, 
was appalled at the effects of the infidel reform in France in its very 
earliest manifestations ; — so appealed, that he denounced the scheme of 
abolishing any l(mg mtaUighed rdigion, and actually resolved to write, a 
dialogue, supposed to be carried on in the shades below, between Lucian, 
Erasmus, and Voltaire,— causing that reforming triumvirate unanimously 
to condemn the attempt to destroy any naHtmdl tupentition in any region of 
the globe, even though it were as intolerant as the Inquisition itself. And 
certainly it were the height of madness to wade through anarchy and 
blood, merely to supplant the social idolatry of superstiaon by the savagely 
anti-social idolatries of a Hydra-headed infidelity. 

After several hours of discussion, it was at last conceded, that their 
scheme of reformation could not be complete, unless they wen^ prepared 
to direct their countrymen to something which might be more than an 
equivalent for what they wished to destroy. But where and how was this 
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equivalent to' be found T " Come and see,” ^was my reply. The equivalent 
which the Reformers of the 16th centmy supplied in place of Popish idol- 
atry and superstition, was primitive unadulterated Christianity. And does 
not the experience of three centuries in the West prove how nobly it has 
answered the purpose 1 Does not the history of the world prove that pure 
Christianity has been the grand instrument of real civilization— the best 
fiiend of science and art — thefhiitiul parent of civil and religious liberty! 
Now, Christianity in its purest form is at present in our keeping ; and 
we are ready to impart the invaluable treasure to you. Once become pos- 
sessed of it, and you may reform as rapidly and extensively as you please. 
With the one hand you may wield the scythe of destruction, if with the 
other you can strew around you what millions of the most enlightened 
men that ever li\ed have pronounced “unsearchable riches.” At all 
events, come and inquire ; come and examine ; come and see. If in the 
end you discover what will commend itself to your understanding and 
conscience — good and well. A cup of blessedness will be your own por- 
tion, and it.will overflow in a stream of blessing towards your deluded 
countrymen. If you should fail in the discovery, you will not be in a 
worse condition than you are now ; and by sincerely making the attempt, 
conscience will be dispossessed of an upbraiding sting. It may be in your 
power now to do for India what the Reformers of the 16th century achieved 
for Europe, — your names, like theirs, may mingle with the hosannahs of 
all posterity, — descending as an inheritance of greatness, and as rallying 
watchwords of patriotism to latest ages. Or, by your neglect, and way- 
wardness, and misconduct now, your names may be doomed to perpetual 
infamy in Hindustan, and descend in the same category of execration as 
the Voltaires and De L’Amberts, and whole ignoble army of destructives 
in revolutionaiy France. 

Moved at length by these anti similar representations, they resolved to 
attend at my house e\ery Tuesday evening, for the purpose of religious 
instruction and discusrion. Hence the origin of the tecond attempt to 
establish a course of Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, for the special benefit of the Educated Natives— 
an attempt which, in the face of numberless counteractive causes, and 
vexations annoyanoe« on the part both of Hindus and Europeans, was 
soon commenced, carried on, and eventually crowned, through the Divine 
blessing, with the most pleasing success. 

And here I cannot but remark, in passing, the singular overruling of 
an all-wise Providence, in suffering the fint attempt, on the preceding 
year — ^though bfegnn under the most fiivourable au^ices — to be wholly 
arrested. The mystery was now clearly revealed in the glass of revolving 
time. At the former period the plan was allowed to be subverted, 
none of the parties were s^ffieUmhf prepared, for it. The educated natives 
were not prepared. The greater part were trammelled by College regula- 
tions ; aU were overawed by parents and friends ; none werb seriously 
actuated by sufliciently influential motives stimulating them to persevere. 
Now, however, numbers had left the CoUqge ; some were ejected from 
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their homes, and excommmiicated fromthefeUowidi^of Hiodtdm ; muvf 
were ducipliiied by persecotioii intoamore sober and oontempIatiTe habi- 
tude of mind ; and, what above all oonatitated an entirely new element in 
their mental being, they seemed overpowered with the oonvictum, that 
simply to destroy was not enough— that to entitle and enable them to 
destroy with effect, they most have something to snbstitate. In Caleiitts* 
the first complete sohism that had ever taken place in the mr^ktari of 
the citadel of Hinduism, had now ocouired — a schism arising in the midst 
of an agitation which threatened to shake the entire fabric to ita baae 
and the breach wad absolutely irreparable. Heretofore the schjamatica 
were anoply satisfied with hunting down error ; now, circumstances arose 
which overwhelmed them with a sense of the necessity of seriously endea- 
vouring to discover trstfc. Hence, altogether, were they infinitely better 
prepared to hear with attention, and to examine with honest candour. 

To this subject the Enquirer newspaper of 7th October thus adverts : — 
" Our diacussioi& have hitherto been too general ; it is time to descend 
into particnlsTB. A Christian missionaiy very wisely told us on Tuesday 
last, in an interview, that the present time is a very important crisis ; and 
that the future happiness or nusery of a vast portion of the Hindus de- 
pends upon it. We accordingly propose to let the Enquirer be devoted 
particularly to the propagation of tbuth, and the subduing of error and 
prejndioes. It may be asked, what is the teuth we here mean to pro- 
pagate V Our reply is, that we, for the present, mean to avoid positively 
recommending any religioua doctrine to our countrymen. Whatever we 
have satisfiactorily discovered to be error, we will teach thmn to reject | 
what we may hereafter feel as teuth, we will spare no pains to induce 
them to adopt. We wiU, in the meantime, be employed in an inquiry 
after truth ; and if, by the time the Hindu mind will he free from pre- 
judicO) and capable of ajqireciating truth, we make pny j>rogreBs in our 
investigation, we will, in sinte of the greateet persecution, and most dif- 
ficult opposition, be at theaervioe of the Huidus. We are in^bted to the 
counsel of ^reverend gentleman for giving ns a qnrit of inquiry ; and we 
will, under no oonaideFation, frdl to benefit by his counsels. Let our friends 
now state what they reepectively^feel as truth ; and let n^ in the aincerq 
spirit of psitient investigatiiin, discusB what may be ofiered to our ponsi* 
deration. Let us have aUafrurfirid, and adopt what reason and judgment 
may dictate.” 

Sueh was the subdued and rational tone in which all the leading reform- 
ers resolved to enter on thfi important investigatioii of truth. As indica- 
tive of the continuance of this softened and improved temper, we may 
quote from the Enquirer of the 4th November the following passage : — 
** We fori that theological troth is the most important of all, because it 
pumices our conduct through life as moral and sociri beings. We are 
ready to inquire into the nature of all creeda, however superstitions, — 
much more of Christianity, which has civiUxed a whole continmit. We 
know that a rinoere Christian cannot possibly be a bad man ; we are far 
from being unyrilling to-be insti acted in its nature. A reverend gentleman 
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of the Freobyteriiui sect has undertaken the task of unfolding to us the 
nature of this set of doctrines. Wo attend him every Tiihsday in the 
evening, and avail ourselves of his benevolent services with feelings of 
thankfulness. Whether we shall be convinced of all that he says or not, 
it is impossible for us to predict at present. We have entered into the 
inquiry with a sincere love of truth ; and this is all we could do. We 
have perceived Hinduism is folly, and we speak against it. If we b^ not 
convinced of the truth of Christianity, we cannot possibly do any mischief ; 
for we are only clearing the obstacles that lie in the way of its propagation, 
and preparing the mind to receive it if true. We are communicating to 
our countrymen only those subjects about which we are settled. What 
we are not settled in, we are silent about ; inquiring into, and examining 
in the meantime, the nature of the doctrines which we know have human- 
ized almost the whole world, and raised man in the scale of reason and of 
civilization.*' 


Having thus briefly narrated the circumstances in which the second 
attempt to commend Christianity to the Educated Natives of Calcutta 
originated, as also the temper in which the majority seemed disposed to 
enter on the investigation, I shall now briefly glance at the commencement 
of the courae along which it was conducted. To enter at large into the 
subject is impossible. It were to write a volume of no ordinary size on 
Christian Evidence and Doctrine, as well as to furnish answers to all ima- 
ginable objections. For, immediately after the delivery of each Lcctqre, 
all were allowed freely to canvass every topic embraced in it ; and the 
consequent discussions were often continued for hours. During the week 
that intervened between the different Lectures, all in whose minds doubts 
and difi&culties still lingered, were invited os often as they pleased to a 
personal interview ; or, if they preferred it, they were encouraged, in 
writing, to put ail manner of queries, and to demand all manner of expla- 
nation^ — while I engaged, in writing, to respond to every query and demand. 
These intervenient discussions, oral and wriUen, occupied much time ; but, 
by thus satisfying the minds of inquirers, we were enabled to make pro- 
portionably rapid progress with the weekly Lectures. At the first opening, 
from forty to sixty professing inquirers after truth, on an average, at- 
tended ; and for a long while the greater part persevered with unvarying 
regularity. Most of them, to their credit be it recorded, continued to 
manifest throughout a becoming temper. Several of thern^ however, were 
more than troublesome — proud, forward, rude, boisterous, and often grossly 
insulting. Still, calmness, patience, and perseverance, gradually softened 
down all asperities. The novelty of the scene long continued to attract 
numbers of all classes, Hindu, East Indian, and European, — as spectators. 

As to any actual knowledge of religious truth, €iU were alike ignorant. 
One of the leading members of the Enquiring fmtemity,afterward6 thus 
di!8cribed his icligious condition : — We disbelieved,” wrote he, in Hin • 
diiism ; and wc no more kept our sentiments behind the curtain. But we 
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knew noUiiiig «ff God. Some of oe actsially thought the being of God an 
impoflribiHfy ; the rest doubted, or disbelieved it ; but never took the 
trouble of seviouBlj mquiiing into the subject.** In such a state of mind, 
...las has been already stated in an address before the General Assembly, 
— it was found absolutely impractioable to advance a single st^ without 
first deteiinining the question as to the Being of a God. 

Some believed the being of God to be impgiMible, and thought they 
could prove the impossibility. Instead of wasting time in unravelling 
mere verbal sophisms, l"‘proceeded at once to show, after the manner of 
Foster, in his edebrated Essays that however much an inquirer mighty 
for «aal of emdenee, be constrained to return the verdict of ** not proven,** 
it was demonstrable that no finite being could ever return the verdict 
either of "disproven,” or ** impossible,** — ^that it was demonstrable that 
no one without the attributes of ubiquity and omniscience, could pretend 
to rise to the " height of the great aignment,** which would entitle him 
absolutely to deny either the being or the possibility of a God. Tlie way 
was thus cleared of any antecedent imposrability which might bar all 
positive proof. < 

It was at once conceded, that to those who rejected the testimony of 
tradition, — refused to listen to the voiee of their fellows, — and never had 
their attention directed to the observation of nature’s mechanisms, tho 
proposition, " There is a God,** did not announce itself as self-evident, — 
did not immediately demonstrate its’ own verity to the understanding, like 
the universal theorem, ^ The whole is greater than its part.” No more 
would the proposition, "There is a sun in the firfliament, the glorious 
source of light to worlds,*’ announce itself as sdf-evident to the man who 
was bom and brought up in a dark cave of the earth. In this latter case 
it must be palpable to every one, that the absence of conviction arose not 
from any real want of sufficient evidence as to the existence of a sun, or 
any real incapacity to discern the evidence on the part of him. who was 
imprisoned in the cavern. No. Millions could testify that the sun shone 
resplendent in the heavens ; and the cavemed man was endowed with 
organs of vision quite unimpaired. But conviction was absent, 'simply 
because the organs were not brought in contact with their corresponding 
object. Let a glimmering tiq>er be introduced into the subterranean vault, 
and instantly the correspondence between the eye and the corporeal light 
is elicited. The present reality of the latter is acknowledged as soon as 
it is seen, and its singular property in manifesting surrounding objects 
joyously recognised. Let the man next be raised to the surface of earth. 
Even should the glorious luminary of day be shrouded in clouds, what a 
scene would burst upon the astonished stranger ! In his cell, the tiny 
lamp not only manifested its own presence, but the presence of other 
objects — ^though feebly, and within very limited distances. But now he 
beholds numberless objects, fixtending to the distance, not of a few feet, 
but of many miles — ^having their lineaments exhibited with a transpayeut 
vividness of which before he had no conception. Would he require any 
one to inform him that here, too, was light ! Impossible. light it hiust be : 
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thoii^ judging tem ttn.eiEeoti^ U must proceed from n eonm limacend- 
entljgTOftter and more glnriovmthantliatwMch dimly lomdedtlierecseeKe 
of the GATeni. And whet if the dondy cnrtexa which o v erf ee d the foce 
of heevmi were enddenly drawn aeidfib nnd the king of dey ehone forth in 
bright effblgenoe^ — diffibeing tenfold greeter hrilliem^ orer hill and dal% 
and woodeandplaini^andmiinniiringetreamel WonMhenow^thqnireeiiy 
foiiherpgoof of the propomtion» that * there ie a eon in thn firmament, the 
aonroe of light to a worid whoae radiant beaotiea it aeemed leaa to reveal 
than to create !** No. It would ezhifait the anreateredentialaof itaesiat- 
enoe in the anipaaaing qdendoor wherewith it danaled the appropriate 
organ of viaien, 

In like manner, it was ahown that there might be numberleaa bignei 
trntha which might, to the mind of a particnlar individnal, appear more 
than dahiona, not on aoooont of any real defidenoy in the evidence of 
their reality, bnt aoldy becanae the diaoonive fooulty, whoae office it is to 
oontemplate them, had never been brought foirly in contact dther with 
the trntha or their evidence. Of this description might he the propoeitien 
relating to the being of a God, the Maker of all things. Supposing those 
present knew nothing of God, or of his works as evidencing hia being 
and perfectionfl ; aapposing also their attention had not been directed 
to man in his specific character as the ingenions fohricator of varioas 
mechanisms, — ^their dtnation, in reference to the first propoaitioii, would 
heesaotly eiinilar to that of the man in the dark cave in referenoe to the 
gecff ud . 

Their attention w;Ib therefore first directed to man as an artifietr^ and 
to his workB.'as ethfoituig oontrivaiioe or design. Waiving alfogeMisr the 
abstract investigatian relating to the natnre of the connection balwaaai an 
haniianiouB dispoaition of parts subservient to certain nae^ and daajgn iW 
contrivance inqilying the ordination of an inteiligept mind, a numb e r af 
meohaniama with whidi they were quite ftmiliar were analjp*^ Frian 
this review it was fredy admitted, that in the wprkB of man a regular 
aerioa of idatums^ or a nice adaptation of parts, ci o iia p mn g tasmida an 
end or purpose^ did neoeamrily iiyq>ly the proaenoe of designing akSLr^ 
and that designing alpll waa one of the meet diatinguiahing attaibntea of 
an inteDigent mind. 

Having been once thoiengMy fiMmilim with the inqyort of the declaration, 
that, inreforenoe to all human mechanisnu^ a suitaUenem of means to an 
end— an exact order and dlapostion of parts, mutually rdating to each 
other, and ooncnrring In the production of one common aaoertainable 
reaul^— irreaiatibly fegeea upon the mind the imprearion of design, and 
doaignilie impreaslon of intelligenoe,— their aitoatian mi^ he oompared 
to that of the man in the cave when the gUnunmnng taper waa iutrsdnoed, 
which gave him the first conception of what wae meant audits 

power of sMNqfsriMp surrounding objects. 

Having aU of them stndied Natural Pbiloacqihy, they were next reminded 
of the general principleB of Optics. They were reminded how gradnal, 
midi after what a li^ of ages, the propertieB of li|^t, and the laws of its 
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tiuosmiBBioii and refraction, were discovered. They were reminded of 
Bonie of the mechanical contrivance that have reulted from an intimate 
acquaintance with such laws and propertie. In reference to the principal 
qf these— the telescope — ^they were reminded of the progressive improve- 
ments in its construction, from the rude fabrication of Galileo to the latest 
achramatic invention. Bough sketches on large sheets of pasteboard were 
then exhibited, to represent more vividly the leading stages of improve- 
ment, and impress their minds more strongly with the conviction, that each 
new suggestion ran parallel with every fresh accession of knowledge, and 
camhined with the superior skill and ingenuity of the philosophic artificer. 
In all these cases it was admitted, with the most unhesitating assent, that 
the optical instruments, in the admirable disposition of their parts, and 
their apt subserviency to the end in view, furnished a complete demon- 
stration of superior knowledge, wisdom, and counsel, on the part of the 
original inventor, and subsequent improvers. It was allowed that they 
announced, with resistless force, the presence and direction of on intelli- 
gent designing. cause. 

After this, was presented a drawing of what might be termed the highest 
and most perfect order of telescope. This, as in the case of those already 
shown, was seen to possess different lenses of such figure, and in such 
relative position as to bring the rays of light to a proper point for the 
fomtaiion of a visual image. It was described as possessing in perfection 
the chiefest of late improvements, viz., a combination of lenses composed 
of materials of d^ertnt refracting powers, to correct the confusion arising 
fnim the separation of colours, iu rays passing througli one homogeneous 
substance. Besides this, it was described as possessing a piece of exquisite 
mechanism, by means of which it could adapt itself to different degrees of 
]ight,-^--enlarging or narrowing the outer aperture of the tube according as 
the light was deficient, or the reverse. What was more singular still, so 
delicate was its sensibility as to the presence of light, that it dilated or 
contracted itself without needing any new adjustment on the part of him 
who used the instrument. And, to crown the whole, it was shown that — 
whereas^ hitherto, for the sake of adapting the instrument, as demanded 
bj the laws which invariably regulate the transmissiou of light, to objects 
at different distances, the contrivance was to substitute other lenses, and 
shorten or elongate the tube witli the liand or screw, — ^that instead of 
such a dow, awkward, and clumsy process, this last and most perfect 
of telescopes was so delicately constructed, that by means of a subtile and 
refined mechanism, it could, without any manual application, exactly ad- 
just itself to eveiy diversity of distance. Up to the two last statements, 
an was distinctly qnderstood and cheerfully assented to. But the an- 
nouncement of these was evidently received with a smile of incredulity. 
No such improvements in the manufacture of telescopes had ever been 
Jiamd of, and the possibility of them the mind could not grasp. Hence 
arose the mcredulity, not because too large an inference on the score of 
designing skill had been deduced from a consideration of these exquisite 
meehaiiiama, but because the degree of designing skill implied in them 
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seemed too great to be within the reach of human intelligence and 
ingenuity. 

This was precisely the spontaneous confession which the lecturer was 
most desirous of calling forth. And when it was suggested, by this one 
and the other, that they would rather see the instrument itself in actual 
operation, than witness a delineation of It on paper, accompanied by a 
mere verbal explanation, it was at once replied, that they were possessed 
of an inestimable treasure, of which they did not seem themselves to be 
aware — since each of them, in reality, had already a pair of these^telescopic 
inventions. For the singular instrument now described as constructed 
according to the most perfect knowledge of the laws and properties of 
light, and endowed with self-adjusting mechanical contrivances so exqui- 
site as to appear almost beyond the wit of man to imagine, and altogether 
beyond his manual dexterity to execute, was none other than the hitman 
eye / The sudden announcement respecting an organ writh the use of which 
they had been so long familiar, without ever thinking of the exquisitely 
skilful and scientific construction which alone fitted it to subserve so many 
invaluable purposes to man, did not fail to excite a pleasurable though 
perplexing surprise. 

Who, then, contrived and executed the mechanism of the eye — a me- 
chanism so incomparably perfect, that to imitate even a part of it required 
a knowledge of the properties of light and of the laws of vision, which 
existed no where ip the world till five thousand years rolled over succes- 
sive generations of its inhabitants, — to imitate one half of which rudely, 
and at a humble distance, has made more than one Galileo immortal, — 
and to imitate the other half in any way, however imperfect, has wholly 
outbaffled the utmost stretch of human skill, though backed by the bril- 
liant triumphs of modern science? It was not, it could not be, man 
himself. An intelligence superior to that of man must have conceived 
and fashioned it. That superior Intelligence we denominate God. The 
effect of so simply deduced a conclusion seemed such as, for a moment 
at least, by its clear light, to banish Atheism into congenial night. No 
additional illustration of the evidence, from manifest intention and design, 
for the Being of a God, could render its nature more clear, or its force 
more conclusive. Other examples might be enumerated in thousands, — 
but each would only consist of a simple repetition of the same fundamen- 
tal principle of evidence, — each would only furnish a distinct and inde- 
pendent corroborative testimony. The modes and objects alone would 
vary ; the simple elements of proof would be identically the same in all. 
No new argument could be advanced, — each new instance reiterating the 
same argument in another form. A congeries of separate testimonies 
might be accumulated — as endless as the objects of the universe are end- 
lendy multiplied. In point of strict logical conclusion, it would therefore 
answer no end to heap up exemplifications. But in order to affect and 
hniMeBS the mind more deeply, the amplification of the subject was thus 
adverted to. — If such be the ine^dtable conclusion from the examination 
of. a isingle oigan in the human frame, what^ must be thought when we 
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fnirvey the rest of thifi wondrous microcosm? If the human frame be 
such an assemblage of contrivances—^ indicative of a reach of intelli- 
gence which the collective wisdom of all men in all ages^ &r from rivalling, 
cannot but very remotely approximate, — what shall be said when we think 
of the countless myriads of organized beings, animate and inanimate, — all 
displaying similar traces of designing skill ? When we observe the ap- 
paratus of instruments, subservient to important known uses, with ^hich 
minute and microscopic atoms are furnished — the singular combinations 
displayed in fonoing larger portions of mechanised matter — the exquisite 
ari'ungemeiit of particular parts in constituting higher separate existences 
throughout every portion of nature — the admirable distribution of indivi- 
dual beings in composing varieties of systems — the marvellous relation 
and subordination of system to system — the less absorbed in a greater, 
which itself is comprehended in another that rises higher, and that in a 
higher still, in endless progression — displaying an absolute ^ infinity of 
designs,** and qniting the most perfect harmony with endless diversities 
throughout the illimitable regions of space : — surely, as the result of such 
contemplation, we cannot but exclaim, — Herein is wisdom ; herein is de- 
signing intelligence, which, from our utter incapability of gauging more 
than the surface of its unfathomable depths, may well be termed " in- 
finite.** If, in the case of him who was raised from his subterranean 
residence when the sky was overspread with clouds, he still saw a prodi- 
gious multitude of objects manifested with greater lustre than before, 
would he not l?ngh to scorn the suggestion that this more comprehensive 
and perfect manifestation was not the effect of light ? If it be admitted 
in the case of thousands of products around us, that an exact order and 
disposition of parts invariably argues the wisdom and skill of an intelligent 
mind, mutt not the like admission be made in reference to all products 
whatsoever which exhibit eqtial signatures of wisdom and skill I Must 
not the necessity of such admission become demonstrable in proportion as 
the evidences of design become more conspicuous ? If the lesser prints 
and footsteps of design potently convince of ^ the presence of a designing 
intelligence, how much more the greater and more manifest characters of 
a skilful contrivance f And if the organized mechanisms in what have 
been termed " the works of iiatdre,*’ are found in number, variety, and 
degree, infinitely to surpass the most curious, and skilful, and elaborate 
•contrivances of human ingenuity, sharpened by a knowledge of all science, 
and the practice of all art ; are we not bound, in argumentative consistency, 
or rather in rigid mathematical conclusiveness, to refer the inconceivably 
greater multitude. of vastly more perfect contrivances to an intelligent 
mind, transcendently higher and more glorious than that of man ? If here 
we were only enabled at once to lift the veil — ^to draw aside the curtain — 
and let in the full blaze of revelation, what a spectacle would present 
itself to the loftiest intellectual vision ? God, the supreme designing in- 
telligence, would not then exhibit himself merely in dim subordinate 
reflections from the comparatively obscure mirror of his works, but shine 
forth, in the peerless combination imd ineffable splendour of His natural 
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and moral attributes, through the transparent medium of His own word. 
And in such a flood of self-evidencing light would He manifest himself to 
all the expanded powers and purifled sensibilities of the soul, that any 
longer to doubt of His being, would be as impossible as to call in question 
the existence of the king of day when he suddenly bursts upon gazing 
multitudes, in more than royal magnificence, from behind a thick canopy 
of clouds I 

But though a series of statements, of which the preceding is a very 
meagre analysis, seemed to produce a momentary conviction, it was soon 
found that it was neither so deep nor permanent as the demonstrable, or 
rather intuitive, nature of the evidence was calculated to effect. The 
reason soon became obvious. The minds of all were overladen with hos- 
tile prepossessions and misconceptions which it was scarcely possible all 
at once to eradicate, so as to put them in the most favourable position for 
discerning the evidence. A favourite maxim of theirs was, that on the 
subject of religion there neither were nor could be any first principles, on 
which a conclusive argument could be founded. And this, absurd as it 
was, had been so often repeated, that it had almost assimilated itself with 
their rational nature. Again, as some of them afterwards honestly con- 
fessed, for from approaching the subject with impartiality or even indif- 
ference, they laboured under the worst and most inveterate of all preju- 
dices — that which is based on interest. Their secret wish was, to find the 
theorem relative to the being of God incapable of any proof. And when 
a. strong predisposition is on one side, it is easy to overleap all the fences 
of reason to escape conviction. Besides, all had been, from the days of 
childhood, thoroughly familiarized with the more patent phenomena of 
external nature,— and these constituted the elements of their knowledge, 
wholly unassociated with an idea, or even a surmise, of their exhibiting a 
numberless series of adaptations of means to ends, indicative of the pre- 
sence of a designing mind. In their own sacred books, the Supreme Being 
is said, at the time of manifesting the universe, to assume the attribute of 
omniscience, — but it is that of momentary simple knowledge. He is 
never spoken of as wise, in the sense of being the author of skilful designs 
— nor are his works ever appealed to either as proofs or illustrations of 
the operation of creative wisdom. Agaih, though they had greatly exer- 
cised their ratiocinative and dialectic powers, they had almost wholly ne- 
glected the cultivation of that sense of resemblance and analogy, on the 
vividness of which the intuitive force of the evidence for design so greatly 
depends. They had so accustomed themselves to metaphysical subtilties 
and strings, of verbalisms or syllogystic reasoning, that they delighted to 
soar into regions where common sense would be on impertinent intruder. 
They were thus tempted to overlook tiie grand aphorism — ^tiiat all valid 
reasoning necessarily implies certain primary intuitive principles} them- 
selves unproved,— and only the more indubitable because antecedent to 
all argnment and incapable of all proof. They had so inverted the 
order of nature^ and elaborately artiflcialized the grounds of conviction, 
as to suppose there could be no certainty except as the conclusion of 
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a long chain of consecutive ratiocination. So that in this state of mind 
the very simpticity and directness of the demonstration from palpable 
marks of desigp, only subjected it to the gravest suspicions. They had 
become acquainted with many of the laws and properties of nature, in the 
study of natural philosophy. But they never once rose beyond secondary 
and ph} sical causes, which appeared to them rolling on in a perennial flow, 
as if under die influence of some blind unintelligent necessity. The Very 
regularity of all the successions of state in the system of created things, 
lulled them into an uninquisitive moody indifference. Their attention 
had never once been directed to the admirable mechanisms resulting from 
skilful combination and adjustment of the laws and properties of material 
substances — significant of forethought, intention, design, intelligence. 

Owing to the entire novelty of the subject, and the want of a prepara* 
tory and afpropnate mental culture, a strange confusion seemed to enshroud 
it, in this respect, viz., that in the works of human art, their origin and pro* 
gress could be accurately observed and understood, as they advanced in 
the liands of the artificer ; — whereas in the works of nature, their origin 
seemed lost in the recesses of time ; their progress could be but partially 
surveyed ; and the supposed artificer never made himself visible. It was 
insisted on, that all considerations connected with time, and mode, and in- 
strumentality, were but accessories wholly irrelevant to the point in view. 
The simple point was : — Here is a piece of mechanism^i^-Does it subserve 
any useful purpose that is distinctly comprehensible I Are the means em- 
ployed for the accomplishment of that purpose distinctly comprehensibly 
too I And are these means so skilfully adapted to the intended end, that if 
known to be designed by man, they could not fail to extort an instantane- 
ous and involuntary acknowledgment and admiration of the high intelli- 
gence of their Author ? If so, how could the actual operation of a design- 
ing mind, whether seen or unseen, be for a moment denied without the 
most egregious inconsistency 3 What would the denial of it amount to 
but to the ridiculous conclusion, that design does nsceasarily imply intelli- 
gence where it suits not a man’s fancy or interest to say the contrary ! 
That which illumines a dark vault is admitted to be light, because the 
lamp whence it proceeds is visible to the eye. That which illumines the 
world in a cloudy day, is not light, because to the eye the source of it is 
not visible ! 

From the operation of these and other causes, there arose, to be dis- 
cussed during the ensuing week, a whole host of objections and evasions. 

By some it was attempted to get quit of the mechanisms of nature alto- 
gether, by reviving the Indian doctrine of illusion, or the idealism of the 
Berkeleyan School ! It was shown that, by the fundamental principles of 
either system, however much the existence of a material universe might 
be denied, the Being of a God was not only admitted, but demonstrated ; 
and that the applioation of metaphysics at all to determine the reality or 
unreality of an external world, was just as incommensurate as would be 
the application of a barometer to measure the leeight instead of the k^gkt 
of motmtains. 
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By othei's, recourse was bad to the doctrine of a casual coalition of 
atoms — a doctrine propounded and elaborated into a system by the founder 
of one of the heretical schools of India, ages before th3 name of Epicurus 
was heard of in Greece ! It was shown at length, that the ancient au- 
thors of tliis fictitious scheme might be so far excised, on the ground that 
they reall]^ knew little or nothing of the wondrous contrivances exhibited 
in the frame and structure of oiganized matter. But since modern obser- 
vation and science had unveiled the beauty and perfections of so many of 
those natural mechanisms, the folly of the man who would refer all to a 
terbod inanity^ designated chance^ could be proved infinitely to exceed the 
delirium which would assert of the Government House in Calcutta, that all 
the particles of the varied materials of which it is composed — brick, mor- 
tar, marble, brass, iron, lead, timber, paint, glass — that all, dancing and 
roving about in vacancy, once happily met, and fortuitously arranged them- 
selves into those commodious proportions and ornamental designs, which 
render the viceregal residence the noblest edifice in the city of palaces. 

Others resorted to the figment of an infinite series of sequences in the 
works of nature, without an eternal First Cause. It was shown that this 
hypothesis involved a self-contradiction. Either, as has been pointedly 
observed, either " some one part of this infinite scries has not been succes- 
sive to any other, or else all the several parts of it have been successive.” 
If tome one part of it has not been then there must have been a 

jirtt part, which annihilates the supposition of its infinity. If all the se- 
veral parts of it have been tucoetsive, then they must all have been once 
future — a time may therefore be conceived when none of them existed, — 
and if so, the termination of the chain may be distinctly recognised ; and 
this, too, destroys the supposition of its infinity.” 

All these and other grounds of evasion having been at length abandoned, 
one last refuge yet remained. With a subtilty characteristic of Indian 
metaphysics, some represented as follows ; — Well, granting the principle 
that contrivance implies a contriver, design a designer ; granting the fact 
that the world exhibits multiform contrivances and designs ; granting 
a>lao the conclusion that there must be a great contriving and designing 
mind, the architect of the fabric ; must it not follow, that the harmony 
and nice adjustment of parts and attributes, — such as power, voUtion, 
knowledge, and wisdom, indispensable to the forhcasting and fashioning 
of so many wonderful contrivances, necessarily implies adaptation and 
design ? And if, in things visible, adaptation and design necessarily indi- 
cate a designer, may there not be a higher designing cause which conceived 
and formed the invisible Author of the present nniverse, — and a higher 
still, the framer of that, — and so on backwards to infinity, without ever 
reaching an eternal First Cause f 

It was, first of all, replied with Paley, that the admission of an intelli- 
gent Author of the world served every practical purpose, sinoe.the power 
and the wisdom exhibited in its formation, vastly exceeded the grasp of 
hnman capacity, — that to the wisdom which could plan, and the power 
which could execute so stupendous a system, no possible limits could be 
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set, — that these attributes, therefore, were infinite (and consequently 
belonged to an infinite essence), in the only sense in which such finite 
creatures as we can ever conceive infinity at all — and that it were net 
less irrational than impious to withhold our homage from the Ihvme 
Architect, of whose being and attributes all creation is acknowledged to 
be a witness with ten thousand tongues, on the score of some supposed 
abstract metaphysical possibility that there may be an ascending series of 
higher architects, respecting whose being all creation is dumb, and whose 
existence revelation flatly negatives. But apart from this practical solu- 
tion, it was shown that no argumentative advantage was gained from the 
hypothesis, since an infinite series of invisible designing causes really 
involved the sainq absurdity and self-contradiction aa an infinite series of 
visible undesigning causes. 

Finding, however, that we were getting more and more entangled in a 
labyrinth wherein we might roam for ever without approaching nearer the 
wished-for goal, wo resolved, on the next public occasion, to present the 
whole subject in an entirely new point of view. From the peculiar state 
of mind in ter which these inquirers had wrought themselves, it now became 
palpable that in their particular case the priinary thing wanted — the rudi~ 
mental desideratum — was a firm lodgment of the proposition that there 
muBt be a Fixst Cause of some description or other. Till they once admitted 
and became familiarized with that fundamental truth, it was cleai' that all 
their thoughts must wander loosely without a fixture or fulcrum, — and 
that start where we might, and adduce what evidence we jdeased, we 
were in the end tossed to and fro, and lost amid the bewildem*ents of an 
infinite series of intelligently designing or blind iindesigning causes. 

Hence the necessity of resorting to a mixed mode of what has been, 
though very improperly, styled the a priori argumeiU ; for there never was, 
there never can be, strictly speaking, an a jjriori argument for the being 
of God. What is meant by such an argument f It is an argument* from 
cause to effect, from antecedent to consequent. It is this that contra- 
distinguishes it from the a posteriori alignment, which is an argument from 
effect to cause, from consequent to antecedent. In reference to the bfeing 
of a God, the application of the latter is not only legitimate, hut rigidly 
philosophical. That for every effect there must he an adequate cause, is 
a maxim wliich, however it may be cavilled at by atheistical speculators, 
is sanctioned by the common consent of mankind, and is enshrined as 
the basis on which has been roared the magnificent temple of all modem 
science. When, therefore, from certain effects, such as the marksfand 
traces of design in the phenomena of nature, we infer an adequate design- 
ing cause, — we occupy irrefragable ground. Now, a rigid a priori proof 
for the being and attributes of God, must of necessity be wholly independ- 
ent of the existence of such effects as those which indicate design. But it 
is easy to see that such an argifment is in the nature of things impossible. 
The thing to be proved is the existence of a. first cause. To prove this^by 
an a priori argument, would require us to imagine the existence of .some- 
thing antecedent to the first cause, from which antecedent soiuetliihg, as 
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a baais, we might argue downwards to the origin of this cause. That an- 
tecedent something would then be itself the first cause, for whose existence 
a demonstration was sought ; so that the a priori argument for a first cause' 
must suppose a first cause already proved. 

Such an argument has often been vainly attempted by scholastic philo- 
sophers ; but that which is now known under the name of a priori, aims 
at no such impossibility. It does overlook, in the first instance, all that is 
tpecidl or dwtineti^ in the phenomena of nature : It does wholly disregard 
their laws, properties, and distinguishing characters ; — but it does not pre- 
*tend to overlook or disregard the simple fact of their exkUitee. This fact, 

* that there is comdhki^iLOw in actual being,’* it does assume, — ^and that is 
all. In this respect it entirely differs from the a posteriori argument, 
whose force wholly depends on a cpcdjie consideration of the frame and 
structure of external objects. In strictness of phraseology, therefore, it is 
neither wholly a priori^ nor wholly a pottniori ^ — but something compound- 
ed of both. Of this kind is the celebrated demonstration of Dr Samuel 
Clarke. It was to an argument of this description, that peculiar circum- 
stances constrained me to resort, in order to establish the necessary exist- 
ence of a First Cause,— irrespectively, at the outset, of a apedfio consider- 
ati<m of its nature and attributes. And it was to prevent any misconception 
on thiM head, that in an address delivered and published four years ago, 
1 chose to designate it ^ a mixed mode of the a priori argument.” 

The subject is too lengthy to be introduced here ; and a bare analysis 
would prove unsatisfactory, if not utterly unintelligible. Suffice it to 
say, that starting with the simple assumption, which was readily conced- 
ed, viz., that " something does now actually exist,” — a consecutive chain 
of reasoning was conducted more after the model supplied by Howe, 
than that of Dr Clarke, — moulded throughout, as far as possible, to the 
taste and comprehension of the hearers, — and accompanied with Dlus- 
traticms adapted to their known intellectual habits and pursuits. It 
was shown, that, as wAihing could not possibly have originated any 
thing, and as no being could be its own maker without involving the 
contradiction that it existed h^ore it actually existed,— seeing that some- 
tMng really now is, it^must follow that " some being hath ever been, or 
did never begin to be.” In like manner, it was shown successively, by a 
oon^ned appeal to well-exercised reason, that soma being must ever have 
been nnetMueed, or of itself without a cause ; independent, or dependent 
on nothing without itself ; necessarily existent, or existing neither hy its 
own choice nor that of aiiother,‘aad consequently .by the intrinsic absolute 
necessity of its own nature. Thereafter, from a lengthened review, it was 
^owniiow, in order to avoid palpable absurditiefl and contradictions, the 
dtangeidile and constantly changing state of things must be admitted 
to imply, not neceasaiy, bat dependent communicated being. When, by 
approprmie Tiu£i, ibis inevitable admission was connected with the 
prerioiis demonsbi^on of the existence of some eternal, unoansed, sdf. 
originated being^«H-ihe grand conclnaion waa established, that there Is an 
eterzial, aelf-existent, independant, and necessary Beiug^^wfao must be 
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Uie original, or groat First Cause and Author of ** this perpetually variable 
state and frame of things.** And this gr^t First Cause is what we 
denominate God. 

With this simple unembarrassed conclusion, the lecture of the evening 
terminated. ^And I must own^ that during the ensuing week, I felt more 
than surprised at the impression which had been produced by it. Though, 
MS a mere appeal to abstract reason, I was not then, neither have 1 since, 
been conscious of any flaw in the chain of argument, — and I know not 
how it oan be refuted without open violence to the common reason of 
m a nkin d, — yst,J|[ freely confess that, however unanswerable in itself, it was 
not an argument that ever Pitaliy influenced, or tended vitally to persuade 
my own mind. On this account mainly it was that, in the first instance, 
1 altogether avoided it ; and was only driven to betake myself to it from 
the necessity of circumstances. After much prayer^ anxiety for the re> 
suit, it was, almost as a dernier resort, taken up and handled, somewhat 
like a bow drawn at a venture. But lie — ^to those present emphatically 
the unknown God, — whose existence it was designed, however dimly and 
remotely to establish, was pleased to direct the shaft. For after that 
night, 1, heard no more of there being no great First Cause and Primeval 
Source of all things. 

It may appear to some, that after all, comparatively little had been 
gained ; since nothing had occurred to indicate whether the self-existent 
and original cause of all things was an intelligent or unintelligent Being ; 
— and herein, after all, as Dr Clarke very properly remarks, ** lies the 
$nain question between us and Atheists.** But, if the peculiar state of 
mind of those to whom the argument was addressed, be distinctly under- 
stood, it must be conceded that much had been gained. They had become 
wholly lost in mazes of infinite series, and of infinite successions. They 
were running a race ; but as to the prospect of reaching a fixed goal, th^ 
might as well have been traversing the diverging sides of a parabola. 
Now, their being brought, on the ground of irrefutable aigument, to admit 
the being of a great First Cause, was an actual reaching of some fixed goal, 
ii— around which all these thoughts might fiteadily revolve. As to future 
safety and usefulness, it made all the difference between a ship without 
rudder and compass, when vehemently tossed about by the tempest on a 
shoreless ocean, and the same compassless and rudderless ship snugly 
riding at anchor in a peaceful haven. 

The existence of a great First Cause havinig now been admitted, we 
next evening entered on a more specific inquiry into His nature 4iud 
attributee, 

The axiom assumed as the basis of proof in this department was, that 
** no cause can ever communicate to its effect any real perfection which 
it has not actually in itself,** — otherwise, something real and positive 
would be produced by nothipg. — After due explication and vindication of 
the truth of this axiom, it was shown in the ordinsiy way, how from the 
jsoCio* and ootion observable in the external world, we must, iofer that the 
First Capse is self-acting, self-moving,— having^ the power of aption and 
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motion in and of itself,**-— nnderived from any other source. From our own 
consciousness of possessing intelligence, it was inferred, that the self-exist- 
ent must also be an intelligent cause. And here, the ordinary a pogteriori 
ar^umeta from design was introduced with resistless effect. It was no longer 
appealed to, in order prinunily to prow the esAgtence of B,premoud.y unacknow- 
ledffgd cause,— hut only in order to illugtrate the nature of a cause whose 
eternal existence was already adtnovdedged. In this respect, a new review 
of the wonderful mechanisms wherewith tlic world abounds of the evi- 

dently intentional adaptation and exact fitness of all things to their respec- 
tive ends — and of the inimitable beauty and harmony which overspread the 
whole, did not fail to ^exhibit the most indisjmtable signatures of design, 
— and design, the most convictivc evidence of the operation of a designing 
intelligence. 

Then followed proofs of the unity and spirituality of the Initial, Effi- 
cient cause, — the existence of whose mighty works proved llis power, and 
their exquisite contrivances Ilis wisdom or intelligence. 

To the subject of His apirituaUty, in particular, it was found necessary 
to devote a whole evening, — because some of those present had deeply 
plunged into the quagmire of gross materialism. Tlieir notions on this sub- 
ject were partly of Indian and partly of English growth. In India, 
for probably three thousand years, one of the principal heretical schools 
has consisted of a sect of rigid materialists. It has its ancient authorita- 
tive standards and subsequent commentaries and disquisitions. In these, 
mateiialisiii has been framed into an elaborate system. Assuming the 
eternal existence of a material atom, so minute as to be imperceptible to 
a needle’s point,” the philosophers of this school proceed to deduce from 
this wonderful atom, by a process of successive expansion, the entire fa- 
bric of the visible universe. And they coolly and deliberately assert that 
intellect and intelligence are the material product of a material substance. 
The Indian scheme has at least tlio merit of being consistent with itself. 
If it regards man as a being wholly material, it regards the only Deity of 
which it admits, as wholly material too. This is more than can be al- 
leged of the English philosophic schools of Materialists. They treat of 
man as material ; but have not yet proclaimed the materiality of God. 
In this respect, their system is absurdly inconsistent with itself ; as it might 
be proved, that the veiy premises, which *^re said to lead to the conclusion 
that man is material, if legitimately followed out, would demonstrably 
impel us to believe in a material Deity ! Many had learnt to talk of 
^ intelligence” os ** a property of matter under certain modifications ** 
—an assertion as wise and warrantable as would- be the affirmation that 

“ light is a property of blackness under certain modifications ;** of ^ in- 

telligen.ee,” as ** the result of material organization,”— an idle figment 
contradicted by ten thousand experiments, and veiled in words which 
can only captivate the credulity of ignorance ; — of ** intelligence,” as an 
“ ingredient or inseparable adjunct” of a (certain kind of “ animal life ;** 
which itself is said to c'onsist in “ an assemblage of animal functions,” or, 
** modes of operation ! ** — as if the functions or modes of action of any 
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thing could be the cause of its own existence ! — as if tliat which owes its 
origin to its own modes of action could be the source and origin of wliat 
is represented as a main part of itself 1 — All this, and other such flat 
nonsense — or, if that term be too vulgar for cars ywlite — all this unin> 
telligible sense had been loamt from the British and French schools of 
materialism I 

The many contradictions and sophisms involved in the leading schemes 
of materialism having been sufficiently exposed, we proceeded to consider 
the remaining attributes of the gi'eat First Cause. 

Here, however, we must stop. I'o proceed any fartlier with even the 
most meagre analysis, w’ouUl l^e to write a vtJuine on the outlines of the 
external evidences .of niitnriil and revealed religion, — would be to fur- 
nish answers to all niaiiner of objections. For this we have at present 
neither time nor space : — suffice it to say, that, on Hu* subject of evidence^ 
no lecture ?«*.<< erer conclmled aithout some pra>ctical reflections and appeals natu- 
rally arising from the subjects discussed — roflectioiis and a])peals calculated to 
awaken the conscience and impress the heart. When the authenticity 
and authority of the Christian Scriptures w'ere fully admitted by some, 
and no longer opposed by others, we proceeded to (consider the nature of 
their contents. In unfolding the substance of (lod’H holy oracles, our 
unifonn plan was, systematically to combine the doctrinal with the practical. 
A leading doctrine, proposition, or tlieorem, which w'e held to be clearly 
revealed in the Bible, w'as distinctly announced ; it was then sub^Uu- 
tiated by a reference to numerous pastuiges which, according to the estab- 
lished canons of criticism and exegesis, could not be otherwise interpreted ; 
and lastly, the doctrines so substantiated was pressed home not only on 
the understanding, but on the hearts and consciences of the hearers. The 
rudimental doctrine of Christianity being, that all men are sinners ; and, 
as such, the subjects of the Divine displeasure, and the heirs of everlasting 
perdition ; that doctrine was stated in the broadest Scriptural acceptation, 
without qualification or reserve. For several weeks it was illustrated, 
vindicated, and enforced. The Bible, the past history and existing state 
of the world, and the secret experience of all present, were summoned as 
witnesses at the bar of the understanding and the conscience, to give 
weight and authority to the condemnatory verdict. At first all were 
startled and taken by surprise,— expressing amazement at the unexi>ected 
extent of the charge of guilt preferred against them. Some were mightily 
offended, as if a personal affront had been offered. Others were peidectly 
exasperated with rage and fury, — denouncing the entire charge as a foul 
calumny oi* wicked libel upon their character. The consciences of a few, 
however, as the result fully proved, were pricked to the quick. Agitated 
and perplexed, these were suddenly thrown into a new and untried state 
of being— the Word of Life, sealed by the efficacy of the Spirit, signally 
displaying its wondrous efficacy. 

After Imving dwelt at length on the nature of man's disease, and the 
reality of his helplessness, w e passed on, from certain prospective glances, 
to contemplate more at large the nature of the remedy. To prepare the 
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mind for beholding the overflowing falness of grace in the spring-head of 
redemption, we first of all expatiated on the real difficulties which stood 
in the way of a remedy at all. For this purpose the character and attri- 
butes of Jehovah, as unfolded in the Bible, were spread out, chiefly in the 
sublime simplicity of the language of inspiration itself. His holiness, in 
particular, was unveiled in its awful and mysterious grandeur — that holi- 
ness which forms the burden of seraphic song — that holiness, in whose 
presence evil cannot dwell — that holiness which, in its burning purity, is 
not only sin’s opposite, but sin’s active, unyielding, everlasting antagonist. 
Having its root or foundation in holiness, the sovereign and judicial attri- 
bute of justice was largely descanted on — that justice which infallibly 
determines find maintains the Creator’s rights, and the creature’s duties, 
— that justice which infallibly apportions the rewards and punishments 
consequent on obedience and disobedience, — unchangeably demanding the 
bestowal of the one, and the infliction of the otlier. With these views of 
Jehovah’s character and attributes, were next contrasted the evil and 
malignity of sin, — sin which would sully the purity of Divine holiness — 
traverse the plans of Divine wisdom — disturb the felicity contemplated 
by Divine goodness — abrogate the sanction of Divine truth — ^nullify *the 
pledges of Divine faithfulness — violate the claims of Divine justice — sub- 
vert the stability of the Divine government ; — sin, which would not only 
affront and outrage, but, if possible, annihilate the Divine perfections, and 
reduce the boundless creation into an universal pandemonium. 

From such a leview and comparison, it was concluded — on grounds 
clearly reveled in Scripture, and incapable of being gaiiisayed by en- 
lightened reason — that the treason and turpitude of siii, in the sight 
of a holy God, ore so aggravated, that the penalty of every transgres- 
sion can be nothing less than death — death, even to excision from the 
beatific presence, and the endurance of merited suffering through unend- 
ing ages, — and that, however overwhelming the thought, such pcnalty> 
in all its tremendous unmitigated severity, is not only not opposed to any 
moral perfection, but is itself the necessary and unavoidable result of the 
combined manifestation of God’s adorable and unchangeable attributes. 
Hence the terrible alternative, either that the self-existent immutable 
Jehovah must change, and consequently, as such, cease to be ; or the guilt 
of every one delinquent, in any portion of His dominions, must be visited 
with severities at once penal and eternal. And as the former branch of 
the alternative must be pronounced the chief of all impossibilities, the 
understanding of a finite being must have rested satisfied with the latter, 
however dreary, and hopeless, and unalleviated. The highest created in- 
tdhgenoea must far ever have been baffled in solving the problem, How 
God could be holy, and just, and true, and yet the Justifier of guilty rebels. 
Already had many of Jehovah’s attributes been manifested with un- 
equalled lustre in the iqmtlesB mirror of His works. The production of 
innumerable worlds glorified His power : the order and harmpny of created 
things glorified His wisdom : tbe unmingled happiness of blessed spirits 
glorified His goodness : the restless tossings of rebel angels in the fiery 
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lake glorified His jiudice : — but how could mercy a&d grace be glorified, 
except by the pardon and redemption of hell-deserving rinnersi Yet 
mercy and gracse could.never be glorified without the full vindioaUon of 
every other attribute — that is, without what must have for ever appeared 
to all finite capacity absolutely impossible. 

Here, then, was presented the IHvine solution of the i^parently insur- 
mountable difficulty. In the counsels of eternity, it was resolved that the 
second Person of the glorious and ever-blessed Godhead should in time 
assume the human form ; and as Immanuel, Gk)d with us, become the 
Surety and the Substitute of sinners. He alone was able : for neither 
angel nor archangel could adopt His language, and say, 1 have power to 
lay down my life, and I ha^ e power to take it up again.** But the grand 
subject of almost stupifying amazement was, that He should be willing — 
that He, whose all-comprehending mind could measure the evil desert of 
sin, and whose perfect holiness must have frowned on it with irreconcilable 
displacency — that He who could adequately conceive the aggravated guilt 
of rebellion against the Majesty of heaven, and whose inflexible righteous- 
ness might have demanded to avenge it — that He, the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, should condescend to stoop so low for apostate rebels ! 
When the "great mystery** was first divulged in the courts above, well 
might all heaven break forth into hosannahs of praise and admiration of 
the Hlustrious Surety. Again and again might they compare the magni- 
tude of the crime with the magnitude of the deserved punishmcmt 
contrast the infinite malignity of sin with the infinite holiness of the Divine 
nature — the transcendent majesty of the Son, with the vileness of rebels 
to be saved — the resplendent glories of heaven, with the unfathomed depths 
of his coming degradation. And louder and louder might they raise their 
hallelujahs ; till, lost and overwhelmed in wonder and astonishmeoit, they 
could only exclaim, in divine simplicity of language—" Herein is love." 

For ages subsequent to the fall of man, the prospect of deliverance 
through an Almighty Saviour constituted the hope and the joy of the 
faithful ; — the successive announcements of the great design formed the 
staple of prophecy ; and its gradual developement, the history of Provi- 
dence. But it was only when the Son of (rod became incarnate in human 
form, that the gr^imd act of mercy and of justice was consummated. As 
man — ^to adopt, in substance, the remarks of an old divine — as man, the 
Saviour became subject to the law ; as God, He magnified and made it 
honourable. Aa man, he sufiered the penalties due to transgression ; as 
God, He amply satisfied every demand of holiness, justice, righteousness, 
and truth. As man, he gave his soul an ofiering for sin ; as God, Ho 
stampt the offering with infinite value. As man, he died ; as God, He 
conquered death, and the grave, and hell. In a word, all the Divine 
attributes were illustriously vindicated, grace and mercy glorified, and 
everlasting peace and reconciliation established between offended Majesty 
and offending man. 

All the preceding subjects, and many more, directly or coUateially in- 
volved in the vicarious sufiR^rings and sacrificial and atoning death of 
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imnuumd, ware laiyiy itwmnM imk More eqpeciallj waa the wondroua 
levaof Cairirt | » o ai D dhaw1aitl «kkM l^iwotical beai^igs^that love, the 
vary tbmiglit of wlddi ever pad the great aposUe on fire; and 

ever eanaed the pea of impMIlPa Updf^te quiver when summoning ns to 
aean its height, and depth, and tagth^, and breadth ; — challengmg ns to 
oonfesB that H " paBseth laiowledB!%*’^-fthat it is vast beyond the grasp of 
all finite conception, and tnai no Biett^or can embrace the amplitude of 
the tBeme. 

But though utterly unable to eeale unmeasurable heights, or gauge unfa* 
thomable depths, or take the dimenaioBM of illimitable lengths and breadths, 
those present were again, and again besoqght to contemplate more fully 
the freeness and the ridmess of that love of God in Christ, which flowed 
forth to redeem a guilty world, — ^which, in reference to the past, has been 
pronounced everlasting ; and which, at every point of a eoming duration, 
will be everlasting still, — ^which, in time, fixed itself upon the human 
race when th^ had no merit and no moral excellence ; yea, when all were 
alike wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blifid, and naked ; — objects of 
spiritual loathsomeness in the sight of heaven, and outcasts in the universe 
of God. Again and again were they besought to consider the greatness 
and the strength of that love which " many waters could not quench, nor 
the floods of great waters drown,” — which led Him who was " fairer than 
the sons of men,” to have His ^ visage so marred more than any man’s, 
and His form than the sons of men — which caused Him to appear red 
in His apparel, and EQs garment dyed in blood treading the wiue>pre8» 
alone ; sustaining the curse of a broken law, and the wrath of an avenging 
God ; — and all this, to cancel that guilt of theirs, which evep eternal tor- 
ments could never atone for, as eternity win never end ; and wipe away 
those stains of sin which oceans of blood could never cleanse ! And while 
they thought of all this, they were besought, with consciences quickened, 
and stony hearts softened, and souls enkindled with the fervour of Divine 
love, to exclaim in language, whose very simplicity proved the subject to 
be vast beyond all hyperbole to express it : — Herein is love : not that 
we loved God, but that He loved us, and gave His S6a to be a propitiation 
for our sins.” 

With these latter exhortatioiks, there were also blended frequent notices 
of the administration of the Holy Spirit, the Ck>mforter ; who was sent forth 
in virtue of Christ’s accepted saerifice, — distinct intimations of His person- 
ality, His Divine character and attributes ; a vindication and enforce- 
ment of the necessity of His preventing and co-operating grace ; and 
variouB other indispensable offices in conducting the economy and efficiently 
applying thd friiits of redemption. At the same time, the uigent call for 
humble confession, earnest supplication, and importunate prayer for 
repentance and forgiveness, — as well as for the quickening, enlight- 
ening, and sanctifying influences of the Spirit, — was again and again 
reiterated. 

In Uie course of these latter prelections and addresses on the subject of 
man’s disease, and the all-sufficient remedy provided in the Gospel, vital 
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impressions, through the gracious influence of God’s Spirit, began to be 
made on the minds of several of the native auditors. 

The first intimation of a decided change in the mind of any, was con- 
veyed to me in a note, of which the following is a transcript : — 

“ My Dear Sir, — The bearer of this chit (note) is my brother ; have 
the goodness to examine him j or do just as you please. 

" If you can make a Christian of Aim, you will have a valuable one ; and 
you may rest assured, that you .have my hearty consent to it. ^ Convince 
him, and make him a Christian, and I will give no secret opposition. 
Scepticism has made me too miserable to wish .my dear brother the some. 
A doubtfulness of the existence of another world, and of the benevolence 
of God, made me too unhappy, and spread a gloom all over my mind ; but 
I thank God that I have no doubts at present. I am travelling from step 
to step ; and Christianity, I think, will be the last place where I shall rest ; 
for every time I think, its evidence becomes too overpowering. Adieu. 
Most truly yours, Mobesh Ghoss." 

In the editorial article of the Enquirer ' newspaper, beariug'date 28th 
August 1832, are found these words We had the pleasure on Sunday 
last of witnessing, at the old church, the baptism of a native gentleman. 
Baboo Mohesh Chunder Ghose, in the name of the Father, Son, and the 

Holy Ghost, by the Rev. T. Baboo M. C. Ghose was brought up at 

the Hindu College. The education of the college made him abjure Hin- 
duism as a mass of superstition ; .and the weekly lectures of Mr D. excited 
in him a desire to inquire into the claims of Christianity. The fruit of a 
steady examination of the evidences of this religion has, under the provi- 
dence of God, been'liis conviction of its truths ; which conviction he pub- 
licly declared the day before yesterday. Well may Mr D.be happy, upon 
the reflection that his labours have, through the grace of the Almighty, 
been instrumental in convincing some of the truth of Christianity, and 
otheiR of the importance of an inquiry into it. We hoi>e ere long to be 
able to witness more and more such happy results in this counti^.*’ 

From a notice of this convert, inserted in the intelligence department 
of the Calcutta Christian Observer, Ist September, the following paragraph 
is an extract ; — When in November 1831, he first attended the Rev. 
Mr D.’s Lectures on the Evidences and Doctrines of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, no language can well de.scribe the impression produced on the 
minds of many of the auditors, by the forward, bold, reckless manner in 
which he advanced his numberless atheistical assertions. But, to his 
honour be it said, that if he was the most rash and daring in broaching 
objections, he was also the first to acknowledge their utter fallacy, or utter 
frivolousness, when exposed in their naked barrenness. No one could 
accuse him of douhle-mindedness. What he felt, or thought, be it right 
or be it wrong, he at once, w'thout veil or covering, or sly equivocation, 
made known to all around. And if no one was more apt to blunder, or 
more ready to attack, no one was half so ready to acknowledge his error, or 
confess his weakness. In a word, though considerably in advance of the 
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majority of bis fellows in talent and attainment, the most remarkaUe 
feature in his mental constitution seemed to be a ttraigh^firward ingenmom- 
nem. Hence it is, that, in spite of the judgment formed of him by those 
who saw him chiefly in public, Mr D., who saw as much of him in private 
as in public, was wont to regard it as most probable that he wonld be the 
first to make a public profession of Christianity. Andso it has happened. 
Shaken out of Atheism, he took shelter in Deism ; driven from Deism, be 
sought refuge in the general achnoviedgment of Christianity, as a revelation 
from God ; awakened to a just sense of the uUer dreariness, and wholly 
unscriptural nature of those representations of the Christian eydem which 
would fritter it into something as cold-hearted and inconsistent as the most 
meagre Deism, he at length embraced those transcendent views of divine 
truth which have been* entertained by the overwhelming majority of Chris- 
tians in every age.” 

In another Calcutta periodical, a singularly interesting account, written 
by the young convert himself, was inserted ; detailing the successive steps 
of that painful and piotracted mental process by which he was led down- 
ward, from* Idolatry to Atheism, from Atheism to Materialism, and from 
Materialism to blind Physical Necessity ; and thence again, in an upward 
ascent towards Deism, and ultimately Christianity, — but characterised by 
a marked and apparently studied silence as to any of the external means 
which had been blessed by God in effecting each internal change and tran- 
sition from the labyrinth of a Metaphysco- Atheistic-material necessity, to 
the peaceful hav^ of a sound and settled conviction of the truth, as it is 
in Jesus. This circumstance, together with the fact, that he was baptised 
by a clergyman who had not had the remoteet connection wUk him tiU after he 
had retohed to make a public profeuion of the Chrietian faiA, led to the rise and 
circulation of many idle surmises and unprofitable speculations. 

On this subject, a few extracts from the Calcutta Christian Observer, 
for October, will convey all the information which historic justice requires. 
" In our last number we mentioned the fact of Baboo Mohesh Chunder 
Ghoee having been baptized at the old church ; and we dwelt rather 
laigely on the external circumstances connected with his conversion from 
Hinduism to Christianity. In the Chrutiam IntdKgencer for the present 

month, is a letter addressed by the Baboo, to the Rev. T. , detailing 

the steps by which he was led to renounce Idolatry and to adopt the 
Christian fiiith ; in which is a total silence in reference to those circum- 
stances spoken of by us as facts. We in common with many others were 
greatly surprised, and concluded that either we had unintentionally fallen 
into a great error, which we were bound to remedy without delay, or that 
the Baboo, for some unknown reason, had purposely suppressed the truth. 
We immedluitriy made inquiry ; and the following communication will set 
to rest the matter, -as it regards the correctness of our former account 

To the EdUon of the ChrieHan Obeereer. 

^ Gehtlcmeh, — H aving been informed that certain misunderstandings 
have arisen by my keeping silence to take notice of the facLs that were 
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mentioned in the Christian Observer, about myself, after my baptism’; I 
hereby send a few lines to obviate them, if possible. The facts that were 
mentioned in the forementioned periodical, ro{;:ardiiig; the external circum- 
stances connected with iny change of mind, are perfectly genuine ; there 
is not a syllable of them strained or forged. I have nothing to say of the 
opinions which the writer thus held ; my business is with the evidence of 
simple facts, and I have done my duty in having coiToborated them.— 
Most obediently yours, (Signed^ “ Mohesu Ghose.” 

After this candid acknowledgment, and especially when it is known 
that the Uaboo, in private conversation, and in letters addressed to his 
friends, does not hesitate to declare the iphoh truths and yet, in the i)a])er 
to whicli we have referred, does not say a word on the subject, we nirst 
say it appears to us “ passing strange.” In a letter shown to us, hy his 
own special permission, lie strongly declares, that “ he hopes that his being 
baptized hy Mr J. wdll not give rise to the opinion that he was led to the 
faith by him, for that Mr J., as well as himself, were directly opposed to 
such an idea — he solemnly assures his friend, that “if there be a mortal 
man on earth, to whom he owes so innch for turning his Atheistical mind 
to the consolations of Christianity, it is to Mr D. — adding, that “ this 
should be taken as his sincere opinion, as he could not be satislied in his 
conscience as long as ho Iiad not done jufdice on this point.” Thus far 
the testimony of the Calcutta (liristian Observer. 

Not to speak of the hopeful renovation of heart, it would be diflicult to 
imagine a renovation more thorough in the e.Ktenial deiiortment of any 
one than in that of M. C. (iliose. Ilis fearless and ff'rocious vehemence 
in the advocacy of all that was hlaspliemous and dissocial izing, b(‘camc 
transformed into a calm and well-ri*gulalcd, Init determined energy, — a 
bland and forbearing, but nncomiuerable meekness, in defence of the truth. 
He was often wont to give voiit to his own feelings of surprise at the 
cliange which ho was conscious of having undergone. On one occasion, 
ill our house, in the company of several friends, after being wrajd up for 
some time in deep and intense meditation, he suddenly broke silence nearly 
in these words : — A twelvemonth ago, I was an Atheist, a Materialist, 
a Physical Necessitarian ; and what am I now' i A baptized Christian ! 
A twelvemonth ago, I was tlie most miserable of the miserable ; and what 
am I now' ? In my own mind, the liapjnest of the happy. Wliat a change ! 
How has it been brought about ? The recollection of the past fills mo 
with wonder. When T first came to your Lectures, it was not instruction 
I wanted. Instruction w'as the pretext, ^ — a secret desire to expose what 
I reckoned your irrational and superstitious follies, the reality. Contrary 
to my previous wish, contrary to my previous determination, I was driven 
from my first position. 1 then occupied another, resolved nevei* to yield. 
Contrary to my previous wish, contrary to my previous detenniimtion, 1 
was driven from that also. I then occupied another, as eagerly resolved 
as before, never to abandon it. Contrary to my previous wdsh, conti-ary 
to my previous determination, I was again driven awny from it. And so. 
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at every sta^e I resisted ; — being predetenniiitd not to advance i step 
farther ; for I hated Christianity, and could not endure tht' very thought 
of being so convinced as to be obliged to embracie it. 'And yet, I knew- 
not what was in it ; I could not continue silent. When compellc^d to yield 
one point, I never felt the less sure of being able to maintain that on 
which I next depended. In thw Avay, contrary to my original expectation, 
contrary to the strongest wislies ol‘ my heart, I was carried on step by 
step, till at last, against my inclinations, against iny feelings, I was obliged 
to admit the truth of (^hristianity. Its evidence was so strong that I 
could not resist it. But I still felt contrary to what I thought. On hearing 
yonr account of the nature of sin, and especially sins of the heart, my 
conscience burst upon me like a volcano. My soul was pierced through 
witli horrible reflections, and terrible alarms ; it seemed as if racked and 
lent ill pieces. I was in a hell of torment. On heaiiug and examining 
farther, I began, I know not how or why, to find relief from the words of 
the Bible. What I once thought most irrational, I soon found to be very 
wisdom ; what I once liated most, I soon began to love most ; and now I 
love it altogether. What a change ! How can I account for it ? On any 
iicdnral jirinciplo I cannot. For every step that I was made to take, wa.s 
contrary to my previous natural wish and will. My progress was not that 
of earnest inquiry, but of (‘arnest opjxisition. And to the last, my heart 
was opposed. In nfute of mgfietf, 1 (mearne a Christian. Surely some un- 
seen i)()wer must liavc been guiding me. Suridy this must have been 
w hat the Bible calls ‘ grace, ^ — free grace, — sovereign grace, — and if ever 
there was an election of grace, surely I am one.” 


Tlie editor of the Enquirer, in giving an account of the baptism of M. 
C. (Biose, e.'Lpressed a hojie that lie should be able, ere long, to “ witness 
more such happy results.’^ He hiir»»‘clf was the next candidate for baptism. 

His case excited more than ordinary interest. In his earlier days he 
became, like his fathers, th(* victim of a soul-withering superstition. While 
yet a youth, how could he help being entrapp(*d in the thousand entangle- 
ments which beset him ? As a Brahman, he w'ould from infancy be initiated 
into all the mysteries of a heathen priestcraft. As a Kuliu Brahman, a 
Brahman of the highest caste, lie had before him the ])rospect of much 
worldly enjoyment ; and the certain assurance of unbounded reverence 
from the great mass, who would esteem it their highest privilege to be 
pennitted to do him honour. But Providence had better things in store 
for Krishna Mohana Banerji. His subsequent career, as a student in 
tlie Hindu College, and latterly, as editor of the Enquirer newspaper, has 
already been briefly sketched. From the first, he was a most regular 
and attentive hearer of the Lectures .specially addressed to those Educated 
Natives wdio fiercely denounced Hinduism wifliout having succeeded in 
discovering a substitute. And, to ins credit be it spoken, he never relaxed 
in his endeavoui’s to imi»rchs his countiyiuen with a sense of the dnt} 
of attending, in order to •'ive liw* subject a candid consideration. 
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The first vitjible symptom of improvement in his views appeared in the 
unhesitating assertion, in his Journal, of the being of one Supreme Intelli- 
gence ; whose power, wisdom, and goodness, as manifested in the works of 
creation, are without bounds or limit. Afterwards were admitted many 
discussions, chiefly carried on by coJTcspoiulents, respecting the evidences, 
and last of all, the doctrines of Christianity. And though, in conducting 
these, the editor took no very decided part, yet did it most clearly aj)i)ear 
to which side he was gradually inclined to lean. While he professed to 
admire the moral jn'ccepts of the Gospel, his mind was long painfully agi- 
tated with doubts respecting the divine authority and inspiration of the 
8crij)tures. And after their authority had been estahlished to Iiis satis- 
faction, his mind rev'olted at what appeared to him the utter uitrt'amunhlc- 
ness of some of the doctrines therein in’opoundi^d ; and more j>articularly 
the doctrine of the atouemeut^ which jjecessarily implies the ifinnitif of 
our Lonl and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Ilis own sinude aceouut — writttm shortly after his baptism — of the 
dilemma in wliieh lie was jdaced in relation to tliis subject, is as follows : — 

“ Aly attention having been partic ularly dircH'ted to tlio Sociiiiau and 
Trinitarian systems,! at once felt more favourable to the former than the 
latter ; but not seeing any thing in it so great, that it miglit reasonably 
call for tlie adoption of such extraordinary measures as those which Jesus 
employed for its propagation, I could not >ield iuy conviction to it. On 
the other hand, I understood not aiight the doctrine of tlic atoju‘nient ; 
and on grotinds of mere uaturaxl reason, could never believe it to be pos- 
sibly true. And as the iiihle jioiiiled unecjiiivoeally to it, 1 strove to per- 
suade myself, in spite of tlio most overpowering e.vtcnual evidence*, not to 
believe. in the 8.icred Volume. Neither could I be satisfied with the 
forced interpretation of tlio Sociiiiaiis. Sociuianisiu, which seemed little 
better tban Deism, I tlumglit could noi be so fur above human coiujire- 
iKinsioii that God sliould think of working such extraordinary miracles for 
its establishment. Accordingly, tliough the external evidences of the 
truth of the Bible were overwhelming, yet, because 1 could not, on prin- 
ciples of reason, be satisfied with either of the two inlerjnctatious givLii 
of it, T could not iicrsuade iiiy heart to lielieve. Tlie doctrines of '^I'rini- 
tarian Christians, Inch 1 thought were l eally accoi’ding to the jilain im- 
port of Scrijiture language, v\ere all against luy feelings and inclinations. 
Sociiiiau ism, tliough consonant with my natural jiridc, seemed yet so in- 
significant, as a jirofessod revelation, that J could not conceive how, with 
propriety, an All-wise God should work miracles for its sake. 8o that 1 
remained in a state of doubt and perplexity for a long time ; till God, by 
the influence of his Jloly Spirit, was graciously pleased to open iny soul 
to discern its sinfulness and guilt, and the suitableness of the great salva- 
tion w'bich centred in the atoning d<Mth of a iJirbiv Redeemer. And the 
same doctrine of the atonement which, when not iiroperly understood, was 
my last great argument against the divine origin of the Bible, is now, when 
rightly apprehended, a i>rincipal reason for my belief and vindication of 
the Bible as the production of infinite wisdom and love. From my own 
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conscience I can now say, tliat an examination of the external evidences 
of Christianity will serve only to give a head knowledge of it > and though 
the understanding may submit to it, the heart will not do sc till God, by 
His grace, convince it that it is under the curse of sin, and deserves his 
vengeance. Though it is true that the arguments for Chiistianity are 
more than enough, and that it is the greatest and the most philosophical 
of all truths, — though no assertion could be a more flagrant falsehood than 
that it is * built upon faith, not reason,* — yet he who would be a Christian 
indeed, must pray that he may have a deep practical sense of that which 
his understanding may tell him is true. Ho must ever bear in mind, that 
the purposes of true religion are not merely to give knowledge to the in- 
tellect, but purity to the heart ; and that a Christian is nothing if he have 
not a faith which worketh by love, and briiigeth forth all the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness.” 

When, after the removal of all his doubts and perplexities, he at last 
came fonnally to announce his desire to be admitted a member of the 
visible Church, his whole deportment and conversation were expressive of 
the deepest hufniliation and contrition on account of his former sinful 
wanderings. Of tliis his sentiments rcsiiecting the proper place for admi- 
nistering the ordinance of baptism, offered a simple and beautiful illus- 
tration. ** Some,” said he, “ urge me to go to your church, and he bap- 
tized there ; but I cannot agree to it. My own desire is, that that place 
which has been the scene of all my i)uhlic opposilion to the true religion, 
should also be the scene of my public eonJession of it. If I go to the 
chiD'ch, my native ac(iuaintance.4 will not go, because their doing so would 
seem to their friends as making tlieriiselves one witli tlie Christians. But 
they will come to your Lecture llooni, as they have been accustomed to 
do. And my fervent wish is, that those- who knew me as an idolater, an 
atheist, a deist, and unbeliever, and may have been strengthened in their 
own unbelief by my arguments, — may now ])e tlie witnesses of my public 
recantation of aU error, and public embracing of the truth, the whole 
truth, as revealed iu the Bible. And who can tell, but the sight and the 
example may be blessed by God to the awakenijig of some of my poor 
countrymen. 

Of his baptism, the following is one of the notices that appeared in the 
Calcutta Journals : — 

One of the most solemn, and at the same time gratifying scenes that 
wc ever witnessed, was exhibited last evening at the house of the Rev. 
A. D. The occasion was the public avowal and profession of Christianity, 
sealed by the ordinance of Baptism, of an intelligent Kulin Brahman, the 
well known editor of the Enquirer newspaper. 

This sacred ordinance was administered in the presence of a numerous 
and highly respectable company of ladies and gentlemen, and of upwards 
of forty natives, the majority of whom are quondam pupils of the Hindoo 
College, and were some of its brightest ornaments. 

" The service was commenced by the Rev. Mr Mackay in a short and 
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impressive prayer ; Mr D. then advanced with the young convert before 
the audience ; addressed him at considerable length on the nature of 
that rite by virtue of which he was admitted into the church of Christ ; 
and concluded by asking, in the most solemn manner, several questions, 
relative to his present views and resolutions. 

“ The first question was to the following effect : — ‘ Do you renounce 
all idolatry, superstition, and all the frivolous rites and practices of the 
Hindoo religion ? ’ To this the Baboo replied — * I do, and I pray God that 
lie may incline my countrymen to do so .likewise.’ The second question 
was : — ‘ Do you believe in God the Father and Creator of all, in Jesus 
Clirist as your Redeemer, and in His sacrifice as the only means whereby 
man may be saved, and in the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit 1 * 
To this, with considerable emotion, he replied, ‘ I do, and I pray God to 
give me His grace to do His will.* 

“ These, and otlier questions being answered, Mr D. administered the 
ordinance in the name of the Fatlier, Bon, and Holy Ghost ; and then 
engaged in prayer, the whole company kneeling, and api)arently wrajjt in 
the most intense devotion. The fact of a sensible young man, who had 
received a liberal education, and a Kiilin Brahman, throwing off the 
shackles of a grovelling supei’^tition, and embracing for his faith the glo- 
rious Gospel, after a long and patient investigation, with the sacrifice of 
the affections of a tender mother and fond relations, exposed to the ridi- 
cule and cruel treatment of his countrymen, and, despite of these, counting 
them as dross for the excellency of the knowledge of the truth, eventually 
avowing his conviction of that truth, and now receiving the outward sign 
of that gi’ace of which he is the subject, was indeed enough to excite that 
dee]) interest which was so conspicuously manifested.** 

These baptisms, though small in number, were in quality of inestimable 
value. As regards the individual soul and eternity, eveiy genuine hap-, 
tism is as precious as every other. But as regards the influences exerted 
on society, there may be the utmost possible difference in degrees of value. 
The baptisms now recorded did iiroduce an impression on the public mind, 
both native and European, which, in intensity of interest, vastly exceeded 
what might be expected from their numerical amount. Some of the rea- 
sons are obvious. These were the first that had ever taken place in 
Eastern India among the better classes of natives who had acquired a 
thorough European Education. This alone was enough to draw general 
attention towards them. Then, again, the individuals were not only of 
respectable caste and family, but from the eventful change and incidents 
in their brief career, of universal notoriety. This most especially held true 
of one of the number. What man, woman, or child, in Calcutta, had not 
heard of the name, and some of the doings of Krishna Mohona Banerjit 
Hence his baptism, in particular, became the theme of conversation and 
discussion with every group that met on the street or in the bazaar ; in 
every snug coterie re]i08ing under shade trom the mid-day sun ; in every 
school ; and in every family circle. Hundreds, or even thonsands of bap* 
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tisins among the low caste, or uo caste, or illiterate grades, generally 
would not have excited a tithe of the mental stir and inquiry then exhi- 
bited among all classes ; and among the higher order, probably none at 
all. Sagacious natives began to think in a way they never did before, how 
Kuropean knowledge had destroyed the belief of numbers in Hinduism ; 
and how the same knowledge was now seen to coexist with- the ijublic 
profession of a foreign faith. This contrast and coincidence in the minds 
of some^awakened certain strange thoiiglits, or rather unshaped phantasms 
of reflection, and ominous forebodings. And others w'ore painfully haunted 
with the fact that a Kulin Draliinan, a Draliman of the highest order of 
that priesthood which they had supposed eternal and unchangeable, had 
actually proclaimed the faith of Uralinia, a lie, and the abliorred religion 
of Jesus, the Truth. Verily,— was the sentiment pent up in many a heart, 
and embodied in many a significant expression,— verily a blow has been- 
struck at the very heart of Hinduism ; the Christian s argument threatens 
to be a more dcstnictive weapon than Maliammad*s sword ; this we saw 
and knew how to rej>el ; but that we perceive not : w’ho can figlit against 
a power unseen ? 

Some of the most disputed points connected with the evangelization 
of India, these baptisms helped materially to settle. 

How often had Europeans objected, that the barrier of caste was insu- 
perable, and the conversion of 1 Jiii'lus, especially those of the liiglier caste, 
impossible. By an appeal to the Bible and to facts, this had been proved 
not less impious than false. And now, in the city which contains the 
largest assemblage of Europeans and natives any whore congregated in 
India, it met its final death-blow. In reference to these baptisms, a public’ 
Journalist on the spot thus wTote : — We look upon these repeated in- 
stances of the renunciation of idolatry, and the public acknowledgment of 
the truth of Christianity, as a refutation of the bold assertions of many, 
that the Hindu will never be converted.” 

The fact that numbers had previously embraced the Christian faith, no 
sane man ever attempted to deny. But then there was always some 
drawback or ground of evasion. We were fli*st told that these all con- 
sisted of the lowest and most ignorant of the people, and that ignorance 
led to a nominal profession. In many specific instances, this charge, too. 
was proved to be unfounded. And the present baptisms afforded incon- 
trovertible confutation ; for the converts were of the most respectable of 
the people, and had their minds Uluminated and enlarged by British liter- 
ature and science. The evidences and doctrines of Christianity they 
could expound and defend with an ability to which not one in ten of the 
traducers of Chi'istian JSlissioiiH could make the smallest pretension. 

Again, we were told, that if not wliolly degraded and ignorant, previous 
converts in general were poor, needy, poverty-stricken creatures ; who, 
having nothing to lose, might have something to gain by assuming the 
name of Christian. This charge, too, had been proved, to say the least, 
most grossly exaggerated. In the present instances, such a charge 
would be palpably false, In reference to these, the Calcutta Journalist, 
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already quoted, with truth and emphasia, remarks : " There is bat little 
probability that any native, especially one of respectability and high caste 
(of which description were those recently baptused), will embrace the 
Christian religion except from the purest and the best of motives, — a sin- 
oere and cordial beUef in its truth. It is not compatible with the natural 
disposition of men, to relinquish their hold on worldly advantages without 
a thorough persuasion that they substitute for what they relinquish a 
greater and more substantial good. A Hindu of the class referred to, 
therefore, can entertain no mercenary motives, and no hope of worldly 
influence, by renouncing the tenets of Hinduism; He exposes himself to 
persecution, to personal abuse, to the ridicule, contempt, and indignation 
of his relatives and former friends. For what does he do tliis ? Not for 
pecuniary gain or worldly advantages ; but because he is absolutely con- 
strained, by the all-powerful convictions of his understanding, that Chris- 
tianity is true, and is willing to forsake all,* for Christ’s sake and the 
Gospel” 


Early one morning, about the beginning of December 1832, another of 
the young men entered my study. After the ordinary salutation, he sat 
down ; and, for a quarter of an hour, opened not his lips. From the 
expression of his countenance, 1 perceived that he was labouring under 
some great mental conflict ; but could not ascertain its nature or cause. 
At last, bursting into tears, he suddenly broke silence in these words : 
-T-* Can 1 be saved ? Shall I have the privilege of being called a son 
of God, and a servant of Jesus Christ I Shall I be admitted into liis holy 
family!** 

After the first tumult of emotion was assuaged, he gave an account of the 
mannAT in which he had been awakened on the previous night, — an account 
which was subsequently recorded in writing by himself as follows “ All 
your Lectures on the Existence of Gk)d,— the possibility, probability, and 
certainty of Divine Revelation, and the degraded and sinful state of 
human nature, by which we have forfeited all our rights and claims, — I 
heard regularly and attentively ; particularly, the latter parts of each, in 
which you used to push them home into our hearts ^ and thought better 
to qieak to the heart than to the intellect. But the Lecture of last even- 
ing has affected me more than all the rest. I cannot remember the very 
words i but the following was the substance of the passages that stirred 
me within ‘ If we are all lost sinners before God, do wc not deserve His 
wrath ? Are you, then, prepared to die and appear before Him ? Should 
any of you like to go to hell, and bear everlasting punishment there ! 
Your answer must be in the negative. Then how will you shun the* im- 
pending vengeance ? Should you not be thankful to any one who freed 
you from riiis deplorable state I Should you not believe on him, and 
eagerly embrace bis doctrines ! Here God is ever gracious and mercifnl. 
He has opeued a new way of deliverance, that is, through Jesus C^^rist. 
He is the the truth, and the life. Those that believe on Him shall 
l^ve eternal life ; and those tluit do not believe shall inherit eternal 
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punishment. Christ underwent the punidiment that is due to us, even 
the death of the Cross. He gave himself a ransom for all ; and He istthe 
propi^Uon for the sins of the whole world. He died for all, that they 
who live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto Him that 
died for them. He invites us with the most warm affection, * Come unto 
me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give yon rest ;* — so 
let us directly go to him. Let us renounce all our wina and wickedness ; 
and with a humble heart and contrite (qnri^ drink the ci^ of 8al< 

vation which is filled with His precious blood, and inherit the everlasting 
kingdom prepared for the saints. These, and other such expressions, 
came so forcibly on me, that 1 began to meditate more closely and solemnly 
on the subject of salvation ; and said within my heart, ^hile sitting in the 
Lecture HaU, — Am 1 prepared to die ; if required this very night, am 1 
prepared to die I No. Then, why not go to Him, who is ready to receive 
and save me ? If there be no other way but through Him, then, O my 
soul, why not search after that way, and without doubt you will gain the 
harbour ! When I was thinking all this, the meeting was dissolved ; and 
I walked out. I resolved not to go to my own home that night ; but went 
to a friend’s (Baboo K. M. Baneiji, recently baptized), who is dear to me 
in the Lord. All the way from you to him, I had nothing but solemn 
meditations — only condemning myself— that, why did I neglect so great a 
Salvation ? Why did I spend so much time in rioting and cavilling ? But 
now is the accepted time ; even now, O my soul, neglect not a moment to 
go to Him who is ready to receive you. Such kind of thoughts occupied 
my whole mind while 1 was on the rood, and often recollected the recent 
words delivered by you. When I arrived at Baboo K. M. Baneiji’s house, 
about ten in the night, T found him surrounded by a number of young 
men, cavilling and criticising your Lecture. I was backward to mix in 
the company, lest 1 might fall into their snares ; but went and sat down 
in the comer of a separate room, where I had better company than theirs. 
About eleven o’clock, when they went away. Baboo K. inquired for me ; 
and finding me sitting in the room alonei, asked the cause of it. At first 
I could not speak, nor express my feelings, but stared at him ; and then, 
with a sorrowful voice, acquainted him with the particulars. He, being a 
Christiani, rejoiced in his heart, and strabgthened me greatly on the subject. 
1 then asked him to join me in prayer and after the solemn commumon 
with God, I sought his advice as to what I should do ; for 1, stUl felt very 
uneasy iu my mind. His advice was^ to go to you early in the morning. 
Accordingly, after a night of trouble and sorrow, I am here to ask y6u. 
What shall I do ? Can I be saved ! lam afraid to die. Oh ! can 1 be 
saved !’* 

It is needless to say how deeply affected I felt at this simple narrative. 
My rq>ly was, in the ^ords of the apostle, " Believe in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou be saved.** And, after expatiating to my 3 roung 
friend on fhe theme of * Christ crucified,** and commending him in 
prayer to the Lord, he seemed mightily revived in his mind. Indeed, so 
8udden*and complete was the relief which he found in believing, and so 
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oveijoyed wu he by the new sense of deliTenuice through the (>oes of 
Christ, that he eernestly wished that very day to be baptized. 

Never have I witnessed so palpably vitihU a manifestation of the tdfi 
erideneing power of Word of God, It was the awakening Word of Cb)d 
whieh^ on the preceding evening, had pierced likA an arrow into his con- 
science-~-which left him self-convicted, self-condenmed^-'-and made him 
cry ont in agony of spirit. Com 1 be saved ? — and n gn-in and again, Chn I 
be saved f His soul, when he first entered my apartment, seemed not 
only overcast with tho gloom of anxiety and doubt, but violently agitated 
by the terrors of a condemning law. But the storm and the tumult whicli 
the Word of God had raised, the same Divine Word was potent to allay. 
The Gospel message appeared suddenly to distil upon the soul like a 
refreshing shower upon the thirsty laud ; after the lowering clouds that 
pealed with thunder, and flashed with lightning, had burst away. He 
now no longer insisted on. the removal of particular objections formerly 
brought against certain passages in the Bible. Some of these had resisted 
the influence of every answer. But these now suddenly gave way before 
the breath of a new life ; as leaves that have withstood the storms of win- 
ter are seen to drop before the fresh revivisoence of vegetative energy in 
spring. He now needed no arguments or reasonings to persuade him of 
the suitableness and all-sufficiency of the sacrifice on Calvary. In the 
announcement of “ the glad tidings,” the Spirit of God seemed, as it were, 
in a moment to remove the scales from his darkened vision. Groaning 
under the disease of sin and the load of guilt, he simply looked to tho 
Saviour on the Cross ; he looked with the eye of faith, and feli himself 
made whole and disburdened. Could he doubt the efficiency and suffi- 
ciency of the healing virtue that streamed from the fountain of ImmanuePB 
blood f No. He experienced the fulness of its power. Doubt its efficacy 
to save I — No more than the blind whose eyes are opened, or the deaf 
whose ears are unstopped, or the lame whose *feet are made to walk, can 
doubt the efficacy of the means that have actually restored them to light 
and liberty. Doubt its sufficiency to satisfy ? — No more than the famished 
man can doubt the sufficiency of a sumptuous banquet to appease his 
hunger, after he has actually partaken of it ; or the naked man the suffi- 
denoy of robes of purple to cover bis nakedness, after he is actually clothed 
in them I No. Led by Divine grace, he came and found Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world ; and instantly did he cling 
to him as **811 his salvation and all his desire.” He came, he saw, and 
was healed. - He came sorrowing and mourning in anguish of ^irit : He 
went away rejoicing with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 

Boon after this he was publicly admitted into the visible Church by 

baptism- 

Afler these^' baptisms had taken place, the state of things among the 
Edttoaied Natives had become wholly changed. At the outset of the 
course of Lectures, all were nearly of one heart and one mind, — every 
heart being inflamed with a fiery rage against Hinduism,-— every mind 
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engraven with a negative Atheism, or a positive anti-Theism. But After 
having been incessantly engaged for upwards of a twelvemonth, we found, 
at the commeneement of 1833 , the original confederacy broken into fragments 
of a very dissimilar composition. Some of those who were formerly dis- 
tingnished as haughty leaders in the ranks of a reckless Atheism, had now 
been admitted into the Christian Church, as humble disciples of the meek 
and lowly J esus. A few, without being yet baptized, openly acknowledged 
their belief in Christianity ; and gave evidence of vital impressions having 
been produced in their hearts. These might be reckoned of the order of 
catechumens. Besides these two classes, a considerable number did not 
scruple to avow their conviction that the Bible contained a true revelation 
from God ; but wore staggered at our representation of its doctirnes, par- 
ticularly the doctrine of the Trinity. These were a sort of Demi-beUevers 
or Socinians ; who were still desirous of carrying on the important inquiries 
on which they had embarked. A fourth party professed not to be alto- 
gether satisfied with the evidences, and yet did not see well how they 
could be invalidated. These neither positively believed nor positively 
disbelieved ; and thus, quivering in the balance between dubiety and cer- 
tainty, formed a class of Demi-infidels, who also wished to be considered 
as inquirers after truth. A fifth section distinctly proclaimed their dis- 
belief in the Divine authority of the Bible ; its morality they did not 
hesitate to admire, but on no higher ground than they might admire any 
good precepts or maxims in Manu, or Socrates, or Confucius. These consti- 
tuted a school of Deists, who were yet not unwilling to be enrolled in the 
catalogue of inquirers. Apart from all these divisions, there existed a 
sixth ; which entirely threw off the mask it at one time assumed. These 
openly declared, that they neither believed nor wished to believe, — ^that 
they neither admitted the truth of Christianity, nor would any longer 
trouble themselves with an investigation into its evidence or doctrines, — 
in a word, that they cared nothing about the matter, and would have 
nothing more to do with it. Those — ^resolved not to run the hazard of 
reproach, or worldly loss, which might be suspended on the contingency of 
conviction,— above all, resolved not to abandon their habits and propen- 
sities, — seemed from the first, predetermined to shut their eyes against the 
light of evidence ; their grand maxim being, “ Let ns eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die.” They haS- originally professed themselves 
inquirers, not from a sincere desire to learn, but from a hearty resolve, if 
possible, to expose Christianity in the weakness of its evidence and the 
absurdity of its doctrines ; and to cover its public advocate with shame and 
confusion. Having signally failed in their campaign against the truth, they 
gradually withdrew their presence altogether ; and retonied to waUnw 
unmolested in the mire of sinful vanities. In the meantime, having repsat- 
edly done violence to the dictates of natural reason, and Uie promptings 
of natural feeling, they latterly became far more blinded in their under- 
standings, hardened in their hearts, and seared in their ccmscienees than 
at the beguming. They hated the light, because their deeds Wwe evil ; 
and in the end appeared to give ftttal evidence of being wholly given up to 
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a reprobate mind. So true is tlie declaration, that where the Gospel 
becomes not the savour of life unto life, it is sure to prove “ the savour 
of death unto death.’* 

To meet the wants of individuals differing so widely in sentiment, a 
new system of operations was commenced about the beginning of 1833. 

1. For those who had given credible evidence of being true believers, 
whether baptized or as yet unbaptized, a private week-day class was opened 
for the more systematic study of Christian evidence and doctrinO in the 
minutest details ; in order that they might be the better panoplied to 

gathering warfare with the enemies of the truth ; and also a 
Sunday class for the reading of the Scriptures, and other practical and 
devotional exercises, in order tliat their own souls might be continuously 
fed, and grow in grace, till they attained to the stature of perfect men in 
Christ Jesus. 

2. For all who admitted in any form, definite or indefinite, the Divine 
authority of the Bible, but who entertained tlie most discordant views of 
the nature of its contents, there was commenced a specific course of 
public Lectures. In this coui*se the object to be accomplished, if possible, 
was twofold : — First, to deduce from the Bible, by an application of the 
established rules of criticism, the system of doctrines and duties therein 
propounded as the standard of faith and the guide of practice ; and 
secondly, to obviate, as far as practicable, the prodigious mass of objections 
that arose from different passages scattered up and down the sacred 
pages. The former object might have been accomplished most directly 
by following an arrangement similar to that adopted and almost conse- 
crated by most of our leading confessions of faith and systems of divinity 
in Europe. Such a plan, however, would not have answered so well the 
latter purpose, as it would have excluded the consideration of a multitude 
of those very passages most frequently objected to by the unbeliever and 
the scoffer. 

But why not, it may be said, take up aU such passages separately ? Let 
any enlightened believer try to satisfy his own mind by so doing ! And 
if he cannot, how is he to remove the scruples and objections of the 
unbeliever ? The truth is, that the very source of the difficulties often 
consists in perversely resolving to view certain parts of the Bible as 
detached and isolated from all other parts, — that the very source of weak- 
ness and unsatisfactoriness in many of the answers given to objectors, 
consists in the attempt to vindicate such parts on their own independent 
merits. Look at the husbandman scattering his seeds in the cold earth : 
view the fact of these seeds mouldering into corruption wholly apart from 
any consideration of the expected treasures of harvest ; and would you 
not reckon the act of sowing a prognostic of consummate folly 1 So in 
the Bible, an incident or a doctrine, a character or a fact, an ordinance or 
a prediction, when separated from its proper connection with what precedes 
and follows it, not in the same chapter merely, but in other books, may 
often be held up to ridicule and to scorn. And he who is unwary enough 
to allow himself to be entrapped in the snare of supposing that he is bound 
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to vindicate every part on its own separate footing, may institute a defence 
jrhioh, like an unsuccessful sally from a garrison, can only tend to weaken 
his own cause, and expose his stronghold to more vigorous onsets from a 
watchful foe. 

Again, by viewing some of the difficult passages separately— more par* 
ticularly in the Old Testaipent, — ^their true scope not being discerned, they 
are often taxed with imaginary meanings, and then scouted as foolish, or 
frivolousi, or worse. To recur to our former example : — If, in witnessing 
the cheerfulness of countenance and vigour of limb displayed by the hus- 
bandman in his labours in spring, we should assert that the promotion of 
health was his immediate and sole end, and salutary exercise in this par- 
ticular mode, bis chosen means for securing it ; or, if we should allege an 
end wholly fictitious, and maintain that he prepared the soil, and deposited 
the seed exclusively for the pleasure of tracing a subsequent process of 
decay ; — ^in either case, we might display what we mistook for excellent 
wit in heaping charges of folly or extravagance upon the man ; when, in 
the view of intelligent beings, we might all the while be only making an 
ostentatious parade of our own folly and ignorance. How fitly does this 
represent the treatment which certain portions of the Word of God have 
experienced at the hands of thoughtless, ignorant, unreasonable men. How 
have they, times and ways without number, by seizing on isolated passages, 
formed the most meagre and inadequate conceptions ; as well as feigned 
the most false construction of ends, purposes, and motives ! How often 
have they then turned round, and cliarged tlie Bible with absurdity or 
injustice ; which the Bible itself, if duly examined, would be found most 
loudly and unsparingly to condemn ! 

Now, if the tovuree of tne error has been the severing of passages from 
the main body of Revelation, and gazing at them, like bleak and solitary 
crags rent and hurled from their proper position and connection with the 
surrounding landscape, the real source of vindication must be in the re- 
storing of these to their appropriate place, and in the viewing of them in 
their appropriate bearing and relation to the whole pf the spiritual sceneiy'. 
In other words, in solving the difficulties of particular passages, it ought 
ever to be remembered and counted on, that the Bible is the Word of 
Him “ to whom are known all his works from the beginning of the world 
that the whole exhibits one grand and comprehensive scheme, consisting 
of a multitude of parts, which embrace every diversity of topic, and eveiy 
variety of event, along the whole extended tract of time. It will then be 
found that that, — which, when separately contemplated, might be easily 
exposed to many a hostile chaige, — may, when exhibited in its natural 
dependence, with light radiated upon it from a hundred points, contiguous 
and remote, become a theme of positive admiration and praise. 

Now, the leading principle and topic of this all-embracing scheme, is 
the work of redemption. But the nature of this work, both as regards its 
design, and the agency for its accomplishment, has not been announced 
in a series of abstract propositions, or categorical aphorisms ? No. Its 
annooncemeiit has been in the form of an historical narrative. Hence, 
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though the Bible consists of a collection of books, the greater part of these 
are not to be viewed as separate or independent treatises. For one prin*' 
cipal end pervades the whole ; — even the work of redemption through 
Jesus Christ, the Lord from heaven. That this is the main scope of the 
Bible, we need not stop here to prove. In this, both the Old and New 
Testaments perfectly concur. The Law and the Prophets form one conti- 
nued prophecy of the contents of the New ; and the Gospels and Epistles 
one continued commentary on the contents of the Old — the substance of 
both being Christ. 

But how does this, it may be asked, appear, seeing that no direct or literal 
mention has been made of Christ, particularly in the law and historical 
writings ? It appears in a way the most intelligible. Let it be remembered 
that all the works of God are progressive. Creation itself, though instanta- 
neous in the separate individual acts, was yet gradual as a series of results. 
And every vital form, whether in the domain of animal or of vegetable life, 
has its embryo state, and almost imperceptible progress towards maturity. 
In like manner, agreeable to the analogy which pervades all the works of 
the Almighty, the great plan of redemption was to be gradually developed 
through a long succession of ages — to receive periodical accessions from 
accredited messengers — to brighten into noonday glory when the promised 
seed appeared — and, unlike the work of material creation, still destined to 
roll on, unfolding new fruitage for ever and ever. This plan of redeeming 
love was the great purpose which God purposed from eternity. And if so, 
could He be ignorant of its details f Impossible. To the eye of Omniscience 
the whole world appeared stretched out in prospective, with an accuracy in- 
hnitely greater than that with wJiich the past can appear to us in retrospect. 
If, then, we can describe the past ; with how mucli greater precision could 
God delineate the future ! Let this be denied, and we reduce divinity to 
the level of flail humanity. If we can use words as signs of ideas which 
have already arisen in the mind, much more can God employ symbols to 
denote ideas, plans, and purposes, hereafter to be unfolded. If we can 
construct fables, all^ories, and parables, for the portraiture of past ac- 
tions or events, or instructions already delivered, much more can God, in 
condescension to our weakness, adopt similar and more perfect modes for 
setting forth actions, events, and instructions to be hereafter more fully 
made known Hence, to His all-comprehending mind, the future must 
stand more clearly disclosed than the past does to ours. 

Now, as the scheme was not to be revealed at once, in what way conld 
it best be intimated without a premature disclosure of the whole ? No 
method can appear more exquisitely adapted to the purpose than the em- 
ployment of a language of expressive symbols apUy chosen — a language 
correctly representing what was afterwards to appear without a covering. 
As a simple illustration of what is meant by emblematical language, taken 
from ordinary bumau records, let us i-efer to a well-known circumstance 
related concerning the followers of a certain unfoilunate monarch in his 
exile. It is said tlmt these nad seals engi'aven with the device of "an 
nf i.lr cut down, j'ct encircled with its ivy/^— hewing the appropriate in* 
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scription, " I cling to the fallen.” Here it is undoubted that the emblem 
represents what is naturally and literally true, — viz., that ivy does cling to 
its mother-tree though fallen. And to persons ignorant of the history, 
this is all the meaning which it might convey. But who, that knew the 
circumstances, would for a moment believe that this was the jnimary truth 
thereby intended I Who could for a moment doubt, that there was a 
tacit but direct reference to another somewhat analogous truth, which 
was really the principal one \ 

In like manner, from actual existences, natural, ceremonial, or historic, 
God, in His wisdom, did choose emblems, apt and multiform, to represent 
other realities. These unquestionably expressed what was literally and 
absolutely true. Yet, did tliey envelope some higher truth — even os 
the body forms only the vehicle of the soul or spirit. The natural literal 
sense was true ; hut it was by no means the principal sense, in the view 
of Him who selected the event or image. The fact, or the incident, 
or the action chosen, was histoi-ically true ; but often in itself unim- 
portant, and. in its nature generally transitory. It was the ulterior 
object typified that formed the truth wliich ondureth for ever. From 
almost every object and event, beginning with the transactions in Para- 
dise-descending through the eventful history of the j)atriarchs — the 
Mosaic ritual — the wanderings and joiinieyings of the Israelites — the vic- 
tories and defeats of their kings — the establishment and overthrow of 
their kingdom, — there has been framed a language of sensible signs — an 
emblematic or parabolic language, shadowing forth gi-oat and substan- 
tial truths. And thus it is that all historic characters, events, and cir- 
cumstances, so studiously recorded in the Old Tcstaineiit — down even to 
the minutest items of tlie drapery of the tabernacle, or of the varied 
ornaments of the temple, — are at once resciied from meanness and obscu- 
rity, and raised to honour and dignity by being the symbols divinely 
chosen for conveying intimations of truths deeply interesting to the whole 
race of man. These symbols or devices, wiiicli resemble Solomon’s 
“ net-work of silver, enclosing apples of gold,” were constantly accumulat- 
ing till they had embraced the whole of the history of God’s peculiai' 
people throughout its apparently most insignificant details, and had con- 
verted the whole of the visible works of the Almighty into one vast maga- 
zine of expressive emblems for pourtraying those glorious truths which were 
visibly to shine forth, in the life, sufferings, and triurnplis of the long- 
expected Messiah. So that the whole of the Old Testament becomes one 
great and comprehensive system of rough draughts or outlines, — and the 
New, one perpetual system of admirable correspondencies in the form of 
finished pictures. Or, to adopt the striking figure employed by a great 
living Divine, the one resembles the terrestrial sphere, with its heists 
and depths and rugged eminences ; the other, a resplendent concave let 
down from heaven’s canopy, with singular adaptations in the shape of 
hollows and prominences, which fit in and fill up the varied surface of 
earth — ^I'cducing tlie whole into one vast plain, bathed in floods of celestial 
light. 
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Hence, we may remark in i^assing, the fell and deadly mrachief which 
may eventually be inflicted on Divine truth by the sacred oracles being 
riven asunder, and presented in loose, isolated, unoonneoted 

fragments, to the minds of youth, in any system, whether private or 
national. It cannot be too often repeated, and in opposing infldc^ 
our sole vantage-ground oftmi consists in being able to repeat, that the 
Bible is a comprehensive ,whol^ — and that the scheme of redemption, in 
its preparation and completion, is the connecting chain which exhibits all 
the parts in their just proportion, and mutual relations, and combined sig 
niflcancy. Break the system into pieces ; present it in dislocated extracts, 
denuded of its harmonizing clew ; — and it will require only the rack of in- 
fidel ingenuity to make some portions appear wholly unworthy or frivolous, 
and others sterile or strangely incongruous, — a collection of dry accounts 
and enigmatic oracles — a congeries of frigid rites and unintelligible forms— 
a mass of trivial littlenesses or senile dotages — an assemblage of cruel com- 
mands and harsh prohibitions ! But let the Bible be presented as a whole ; 
let it be viewed as the great historic chart of heaven ; — gradually disclos- 
ing, and finally sealing the great salvation accomplished through the 
incarnation and death of that glorious personage of whom, in glowing 
anticipation, Moses and aH the prophets downwards wrrote ; and concerning 
whom, after his appearance, in as glowing retrospect, Evangelists and 
Apostles spoke, and wrote, and preached to the ends of the earth ; — then, 
in defiance of all the legions of infidelity, may the precious volume be 
raised aloft on the Christian standard in fore-front of the battle, enshrined 
in a light and glory all its own. 

It cannot be denied, that in an extract, however short and unconnected, 
yea, even in a single sentence, there may be a seed of life, which, if im- 
planted in an open, candid, and ingenuous soul, may grow up into fruit- 
fulness. But the overwhelming majority of mankind are not of this 
description ; and it is to the state and wants of the majority, that general 
plans and systems must always be adapted. Besides, even in the former 
case, there would be a sad defalcation in the means of enjoyment and 
progressive advancement. 

It is true that when one is parched with thirst, his immediate craving 
and necessary want may be satisfied by the supply of a cup of water from 
the running brook. But it is not less true, that could we conduct him 
along its banks, and elevate him to some commanding eminence, whence 
issues a little spring, that flows into a rill, — and increases into a rivulet, — 
and swells into a mighty stream — ^fertilizing many a fair province in its 
passage to the ocean ; — it is not less true, that to the mere satisfying of 
tlie demands of nature,, there would now bo superadded a new charm— a 
new species of intellectual enjoyment in the view of such wide and varied 
magnifioenoe of prospect..- In like manner, it is true that, if the thirst- 
ings of a soul spiritually parched, be quenched by a single draught of the 
water of life which maketh glad the city of our God, all that is absolutely 
necessary has been accomplished. But, could we ascend to the firet spring 
of promise in Paradise— to the fountainhead of the whole vast series of 
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announcements of a Sayicmr and the great ealvation — emitting its almost 
undistinguished riU^ which gradually enlarges as it advimces — gathering 
strength, and fulnesa^ and beauty, as it glides down through successive 
periods of time — cheering many a barren sand with verdure, and many 
a desert waste with luxuriance^ in its onward progress to the ocean of 
eternity : — Oh, what soul would not be elated with feelings of new and 
unwonted enjoymmit in the view of a scene so boundless and sublime ! 

In order, therefore, cridoally to unfold the leading doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the Bible ; and at the same time review all the passages that had 
been repeatedly made the ground of objections ; — ^it was resolved at once 
to take the Bible itself as* the sole book. It was resolved to begin with the 
account of the creation and the fall ; and thence to trace the rise, progresi^ 
and consummation of the work of redemption after the order of develope- 
ment, and agreeably to the method of instruction adopted by the Spirit of 
God himself. It was resolved to consider all the institutions, incidents, 
and events, which had occasioned difficulties and doubts ; and to contem- 
plate these chiefly in the light so laigely reflected on them all by their 
connection, immediate or accessory, with the gradually expanding scheme 
of redemption. It was resolved to intersperse the whole with such prac- 
tical exhortations and appeals, as might be naturally suggested by the 
subjects discussed. 

3. For those who were, in whole or in part,unbelieverB in the divine origin 
of Oiristianity, there was commenced a new series of public addresses 
and discusrions on the subject of the evidences. 

Here we cannot but q)ecially refer to one very noticeable effect which 
had been produced by the prelections and discussions in which we were 
BO long engaged ; and that was, the general, if not universal, suppression of 
awmed AMam, The dieer folly and staring irrationality of any scheme or 
modification of Atheism, had become so pa^ably obtrusive;, that, whatever 
some might * think in thmr heart," no one now would venture to rise up 
in the presence of his fellow^ and with his lips declare, ** there is no God." 
If any mie could muster so much of bad bravery aa to give utterance to 
the daring expression, he was sure of being shouted down, by acclamation, 
as ^ a fooL" Who will say that this itself was not a most desirable re- 
sult t If no higher mid had been attained, who could say that our labours 
had been all in vain f But God, in the riches of His grace, had been 
pleased to crown our most unworthy exertions with the nobler first-fruits 
of a coming harvest. Some had already heard and obeyed the vdice of 
Christ, and actuaBy entered his fold ; others were^preparing Uy follow ; 
numbfltu were pertniaded that it was really a voice from hmkveii, which 
spoke to them in the Bible, though they were yet uAdetermined as to its 
precise import ; and even in tiie ranks A Infidriity there was no cham- 
pion bold enough to head the most anti-human of alllieresic^ — that which 
denim the being of a God. Accordingly, when the nut or second coarse 
of Sectuiee on reHgions evidence was commenced, it waa nolfimnd necaamry 
tkabeiiiyaiid aUrilmta Every One pru; 

fesring to believe in the existence of a great first Cause, unbounded in 
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power, wisdom, and goodness, we were enabled at once to begin with the 
eridehoe of r^peaUi religion. The subject of the very first night’s* address 
was, ^ the possibility, probability, and desirableness of a revelation from 
God toman.” 

Another very natural and visible effect was, the exeeedin^y tuhdued tone 
assumed by those who still gloried in unbelief. When we first began, In- 
fidelity, like a young warrior, had, as yet, b«^n only a learner in. the art of 
war. It had but newiy emerged from the discipline of its military col- 
lege ; it had not entered the field of actual strife ; it had not measured 
strength with any foeman. Flushed with hope, and buoyant with confi- 
dence, it fondly hoped that the whole world was open before it ; and that 
it had nought to do but to go forth " conquering and to conquer.” The 
very imagination of defeat had not, even as a shadow, crossed its path. 
The first onset was, accordingly, fierce and vehement. And though again 
and again arrested, if not repulsed, in its headlong career, it was long ere 
it could brook the humbling confession of rout and discomfiture. When, 
however, we commenced the second time, the state of things was greatly 
changed. Infidelity had thrown down the gauntlet of defiance ; the chal- 
lenge was received, and warmly responded to, by Truth. In the conflict. 
Infidelity was laid prostrate ; Truth, in its omnipotence, prevailed. Still, 
though Infidelity was stripped of much of its glory and renown, and greatly 
shattered in its strength, by the loss of some of its standard-bearers, and 
the oscitancy or paralysis of others, it was by no means captive or dead. 
It still lived, and fain would renew the combat ; but no longer stalked 
abroad so fearlessly in the face of day, with head erect, and haughty 
mien^vanntingly defying the armies of the faithful. Abroad, it put on 
airs of moderation, or blandishment, or complaisance, or charity ; in pri- 
vate, it clothed itself in rancour, and venom, and deadly hate. It preferred 
a cowardly stiletto warfare to a manly encounter in the open field. 

To this decided change in the external aspect of things, the Editor of 
the Enquirer thus distinctly pointed, in his Journal, about the end of 1832 : 
" We are surprised to find that the Champions of Infidelity are no longer 
to be seen in the field of battle. What can be their reasons ? Are they 
defeated ! If so, we call upon them, as honest men, to come forward and 
make thiB declaration, and embrace Christianity. Are they only silenced, 
and not convinced f We invite them, as inquirers after truth, to the Lec- 
tures of Idr D., whose avowed object is to explain that system. If, after 
being defeated, they diall not embrace Christianity, or being unsettled, will 
not inquire, we weep over their case, we pity them from our heart. The 
hapinness we enjoy at present, makes us the more solicitous alnnit theirs. 
Our happiness will be increased tenfold, if we can recall to the temple of 
truth thM who have gone astray. We ourselves wandered with them in 
that dark wilderness not long ago ; and the ease of mind winch we now 
possaas, compared to that whidi Is recently post, gives us a lively sketch 
Off the miasxy of thehna But they do not understand us when we say, we 
are kappy thrmigii the grace of God. This, to them. Is mysterious lan« 
gnage. We diaU not, therefore, addieiB them <m this ground ,* we will do 
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H on their own. Why do they not inquire about the evidences of Ghiio- 
tianity f Ac., Ac., Ac, We have embraced Ghristianity. They know 
how long we withstood its approach ; and now that we have changed our 
sentiments, they must ascribe this change either to foul ^shonesty or to 
a oonviotion of the truth of Christianity. In conclusion, we tell them 
again, that they are in the most tremendous danger. And if they do not 
feel this, we beg all Christians to pray for them.” 

This shyness on the part of unbelievers, to come forward as heretofore, 
and boldly confront the advocates of truth, rendered it necessary, to resort 
to an expedient to draw them forth, so as to be fairly within the reach of 
wholesome influences. The expedient consisted simply in this : — instead 
of any longer Lecturing in the first instance, ex oatisdra, I was to take my 
station among the body of Unbelievers. They and 1 were to select, each, 
a chairman, as our representatives ; whose office and duty it should be to 
preside and arbitrate between the opposing parties. The subject for dis- 
cussion was to be duly announced, a week beforehand, so that all oon- 
cemed might have ample time to prepare themselves for the debate. On 
the appointed evening, it was my province, statedly, to open the discussion 
in a short address ; — any one present being at liberty to reply ; and so on 
alternately, till the Presidents might decide that the subject had been 
exhausted. 

In consequence of this arrangement, a revived freshnem of interest was 
thrown around the subject of the Christian Evidences ; and many were 
encouraged to '"come forward, and calmly, and temperately, discuss the 
momentous questions at issue. After a few months, some of the lead- 
ing oppositionists finding all their arguments refuted, and themselves 
silenced, began gradually to withdraw from the pubUc meeting. To avoid 
what they unhappily reckoned the disgrace of personal defeat, instead 
of the glory of renouncing detected error, they chose rather to attack 
the Evidences and Doctrines of Christianity, anonymously, through the 
medium of the Native Newspapers. This change of tactics on their 
part, immediately led to the^ adoption of a counteractive expedimit on 
ours. In whatever newspaper any hostile article, worthy of being noticed, 
qvpeared, we instantly sent an advertisement to be inserted in the 
next number ; — setting forth, that on a apedfied evening, we would, in 
the Public Lecture Boom, make that -article our text ; lay bare its fal- 
lacies, and vindicate the opposii^ truth ; at the same time, challenging 
the anonymous writer, or any of hia friends^ openly^to oome forward and 
manfoUy defend their opinions, or be for ever branded aa " cowardly 
oasaasins” of the sonls of their oonntrymen. 

Thia new method of procedure gave a jnedigious and unexpected 
stimnlui to a oauae, the pnbHc interest in which, from its very nature, had 
begun somewhat to languish. Ouriosity was roused to the quick. No (me 
knew befisrehand whether the anonymous writer, galled at the challenge, 
and the alteiwtii^ therein presented, might not be provoked to ajpear with- 
out a mask, and in person boldly assume the re^nsibility of maintaining 
his own sentiments. At all events, it was believed, that one or other whose 
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opinions were represented in the published articles, would be roused to 
not on the defensive. In this way, week after week, the Lecture Hall 
was more than crowded ; and much of the seed of precious truth was scat* 
tered in a soil which the very detenninedness of opposition had unwittingly 
and unwillingly prepared. 

In the month of May or June of the nert year, a new Engluh service 
was commenced, on the Sunday evenings, in the Bungalau Chapel which 
had been erected, chiefly for preaching in the vernacular lang^uage. 

These various operations, with many others. Were all interrupted for two 
months, towards the end of 1833, in consequence of severe illness, which 
brought me to the very brink of the grave. About the beginning of 1834, 
they were all again resumed, with certain modifications and additions. 

Finding that many who believed the Bible to be from God, were 
threatening finally to cast anchor in the haven of Socinianism, we then 
resolved to commence a separate weekly course of Lectures, specifically 
devoted to the Bociiiian Controversy. These were attended by consider- 
able numbers. 

Finding, also, that the grand magazine^ whence were derived by far 
the most plausible and subtile objections, continued still to be a system 
of false blaspheming metaphysics, we also resolved to open a public class 
for the study of Mental Philosophy. To prevent as much as possible all 
idle and unprofitable discussions, on a theme of such lawless uncertainty, 
by at once presenting something tangible and solid to the mind, it was 
agreed that a text-book should be adopted ; and that all who wished to 
be present should furnish themselves with a copy. That which most 
readily oflPered itself to us, was the new edition in an 8vo. volume, of the 
late Dr T. Brown’s Lectures, with a prefixed Memoir by Dr Welsh. 
This class wan attended by upwards of thirty ; who vigorously started, with 
the determination to examine the foundations, 4nd canvass the Baconian 
principles of Mental and Moral Science. 

Early in April, all these aud other operations were a second time arrested 
by severe illness. In June they were all, once moi-e, amid many infir- 
mities^ recommenced. About the beginning of July, however, they were 
ft g yn suspended, for the third and last time ; and that too, at the very 
moment when they seemed to bud most luxuriantly with promise. The 
lecturer was then seized with a malady which in two days left medical 
advisers no alternative but to determine to hurry him on board the very 
first ship which sailed for England, as the only expedient that held out 
the remotest prospect of preserving life. Mysteriously severed from a 
field which it was his own resolution never to abandon, and at a season 
when the crisis for reaping a more extensive harvest was hastening apace, 
he found himself, before the end of July, afloat at the mouth of the 
Gangea^-^-aa ahattered a wreck as was ever saved from final destruction, 
sdPter, being so violently stranded on an Indian shore. Through the un- 
searchable riches of the Divine mercy, towards one whose secret oon- 
testifies that he is one of the least worthy ; yea, one of the 
^ leas the least of all saints,*’ health and strength have been gradn^ 
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ally rastorefl. And now, as a living monument of God*s marvellous grace 
and- long^uffering patience, he is about to set forth once more to proclaim 
Jehovidi’s loving-kindnesses towards the unhappy sons of India. 


From the extent and variety of incidents and topics introduced into the 
preceding narrative, the number of inferences and reflections that natur- 
ally arise cannot well be estimated. A tithe of them it is impossible even 
cursorily to notice. We must, therefore, be content with selecting two 
or three from the superabounding mass. 

1. In what has been advanced, we And a practical illustration of the 
design, use, and value of the external evidences of Christianity, in conduct- 
ing certain departments of missionary labour, or that great work which 
aims at the evangelization of the world. 

The two leading branches of external evidence are prophecy and miradee. 
The design of these we may learn, not from mere human authority, 6iit from 
the infallible Word of God, 

Jehovah Himself appeals to the evidence of prophecy, as supplying 
incontestable proof of His Divine presence, and, by consequence. His 
Supreme Divinity, as contradistinguished from idols and the oracles of the 
heathen. " Remember,*’ says He, by the mouth of His servant, " the 
former things of old ; for I am God, and there is none else : I am God, 
and there is none like Me ; declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that are not yet done.” Again, Produce 
your cause, saith Jehovah : let them bring forth, and show us what will 
happen. Show us things that are to come hereafter, that we may know 
that ye .are gods. Behold, ye are of nothing.” How often in the Old 
Testament is the verification of prophecy by the event, referred to as a 
proof that Jehovah had verily spoken by the mouth of his servants t In 
the New, Jesus Christ distinctly appealed to the ancient prophecies in 
proof of His own Messiahship. ** To Him bear all the prophets witness.” 
The fulfilment of His own predictions confirmed the faith of His disciples. 
— John, chap. ii. 22, &c. 

As to the Divine intent of mir<sclee, what means the complaint of Moses, 
when appointed God’s ambassador to the house of Israel ? And what are 
we to infer from the mode in which the burden of the complaint was in- 
stantaneously removed by God himself ! This subject is recorded at laige 
in Exodus, chap. iv. Here Moses, by his profound knowledge of human 
nature, distinctly anticipated the case of individuals challenging him to 
produce thd credentials which might attest the Divine origin of the mes- 
sage he was commisnoned to deliver. Did God treat the anticipation as 
foolish or nnreasoiudde t By no means : He at once supplied His servant 
witii credentials of his authority. He put into his hand a " rod,” by 
which he wsa to wWk ^ signs and wonders ” in the sight of the people^ 

signs and wonders ” which would extort the confession that the finger 
of God was ih0ri^ Jesus Himself appealed to His miracles as an attesta- 
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tion of His Divine mission. Jolm the Baptist sent his ^^i|^cip^es to in- 
quire^ ** Art thou He that diould come^ or do we look for another f And 
in the same hour Ho cured many of their infirmities and plaguesi and to 
many that were blind he gave sight. Then Jesus answering them^ saidi 
Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and heard ; how 
that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, the deaf 
hear, the dead are raised up ; and blessed is he whosoever shall not be 
ofiended in me.” To His miracle He appealed, as leaving His enemies 
without excuse : ** The works which my Father hath given me to do, 
they bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me.” To His own 
disciples His appeal was — ** Believe me that I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me, or else believe me for the very works* sake.” And the 
Evangelists assure us that, in eotuequenee of the miracles, many did believe 
and glorify God. After witnessing the performance of some of them, the 
natural exclamation was — We have seen strange things to-day — ** A 
great Prophet is risen amongst us ** — God hath visited His people.** 

“ Many,” says John, “ believed in His name when they saw the miracles 
which he did.** “ Rabbi,” confessed Nicodemus, ^ we know that thou 
art a Teacher sent from God ; for no man can do those miracles which 
thou doest, except God be with him.” And how often, throughout the 
Acts and the Epis^es, do we find the apostles, with the utmost boldness 
and assurance, appealing to ^ the signs and wonders ’* which they every 
where performed in the name of Jesus, as demonstrative evidence that 
God was with them, and that they spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost ? 

From all these, and other similar passages of Scripture, what do we 
learn ? Is it not that prophecies and miracles were designed by Gk>d Him- 
self as visible incontestable proofs of His own uncontrolled supremacy 
— as infallible credentials of His own accredited messengers — as indis- 
puUjsle seals and signatures to attest and authenticate the truth of His 
own revelation ? Are not these grand, solemn, and magnificent pur- 
poses ? Arc not the means and the end alike worthy of Him who is 
the greatest, the wisest, and the best of Beings ? And such being the 
divinely instituted design of the evidences arising from miracles and 
prophecies, how can they be disparaged in the slightest degree, without 
casting contempt on , the express declarations and revealed purposes of 
God Himself f 

But it hma been thought by some that, though such evidences were 
dcsemed indispensable towards authenticating a message from heaven at 
the time of its origin^ promulgation, they are no longer necessary. Such 
persons it might be enough to address as follows : — ^Has God ever done 
any thing in vain f Never. But did He not iu ancient times actually 
supply external evidences, to attest the truth of His own revelation I 
Undoubtedly. And why so I Assuredly because He who well knew the 
nature of must have regarded these as not only suitable to his 
mental constitution, but somehow necessary to meet bis reasonable wants. 
Has, then, the nature of man undergone any decided alteration lancc the 
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days of prophets and apostles I None whatever. In ^very essential 
feature it is now what it has ever been since the day that Adam fell. 
From all this, what must be the inevitable inferenoe I Is it not that 
those characteristios of human nature whioh^ in the eye of Omniscienoe, 
appeared to demand the exhibition of external evidences in the times of 
old, must equally demand the same still ; seeing that that nature has ever 
since continued Without any radical’ modification or change ! 

Leaving, however, such an abstract line of argument, we would at once 
put it to the persons in view — Supposing ye were situated as it was my 
lot once to be, how would you have acted ? Before me were numbers of 
unbelievers. Most gladly would 1 have preached unto them, without a 
moment’s delay, the unsearchable riches of CThrist ; but they would not 
allow me. They would not listen to such preaching. ** Prove to us,** 
said they, " that Christianity is from Cod ; and we will then, but not till 
then, reckon it worth our while to examine into its contents’.** What was 
1, in such peculiar circumstances, to do ! Must 1 tell them that, in former 
times, abundant proofs were furnished of the Divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, but that these were no longer necessary f If I had spoken in this 
way, how would they have raised the shout of derision and soom I — How 
would they* have gone away with the undoubting impression that Chris- 
tianity was an imposture, and myself either the wilful abettor, or the 
deluded dupe of the imxrasition t Here then, if ever, was a case in which 
the exhibition of evidences would prove as advantageous, and was as im- 
peratively demanded, as in the days of prophets and apostles. Again, I 
ask. How was 1 to proceed t 1 was not commissioned to utter prophecies, 
nor empowered to work miracles. Had Providence then left me without 
remedy, and the cause of Heaven without means of defence 1 No : 
blessed be (}od*s holy name, He had put within my reach means ample 
and abundant to demonstrate to the full satisfaction of all candid and un- 
prejudiced mkidi^ that prophedes had been verily delivered and fulfilled ; 
and miracles the most stupendous verily wrought. And must 1 rob the 
cause of the Bedeemer of one of its triumph^ by sullenly refusing to 
employ these means t If 1 did, I should have been guilty of the worst 
species of sacrilege — a saoril^ which would have shorn t^ Gospel of its 
glory, and immortal souls of their eternal heritage ! But I had not so 
learned Cfiirist. I cheerfully undertook to unfold the external evidences 
of Christianity : and what was the result t It was, first, that not a few 
were led to forsake the ranks of infidelity, and publicly avow their belief 
in the ^ble, as an authentic revelation from God. It was, secondly, that 
some of these, — ^having had their attention thoroughly roused, and their 
minds solemnised by the resistless prooft of Divine intmposition pre- 
sented to their undentanding, — ^were thanoe led diljgmitly to inquire into 
the contents of the Saerod Volume ; and, in prosecuting this inquiiy, had 
their souls awakened, and oonverted to the Saviour ! 

From aU this oo|^ we not to learn highly to appreoh^e the divineiy 
inten#!^ desigu of the external evidenoei^ as ottmMbmi of the supreme 
revelation firom heaven ; end highly to appredate 
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their ute and talue as divinely appointed means not of convemon but 
tcwurds conversion I 

As this latter point has been gravely questioned in quai*ters whence 
different views might liave been expected to emanate, I must be excused 
for pressing it on the serious attention of the reader. Of the means 
divinely instituted for bringing sinners under the power of the truth 
as it is in Jesus, some are proximate, otliers remote ; some direct, 
others indirect ; some^ mediate, othei-a immediate ; some preparatory, 
others ultimate. Each order of means has its own place, its own 
specific value in the economy of Providence and Grace. Each, therefore, 
ought to bo prized and honoured in the proportion designed by God him- 
self, the Author, Administrator, and Sanctifier of them all. If, then, it be 
conceded that the reading, teaching, or preaching of the Word is the 
proximate, immediate, direct, or ultimate means of conversion, what are 
we to say of the evidences appointed by God Himself to attest the truth, 
aud heapeak alUntion to the Word read, taught, or preached ? As means of 
convemon, these may be termed remote, mediate, indirect, or prepara- 
tory ; but are they on that account to be slighted, if their legitimate tendency 
is to lead to the use of those moans which are proximate, immediate, direct, 
or ultimate ? Granting that the expression, “ means of conversion,” is 
more strictly applicable to the latter than to the former ; and granting that 
the evidences have not inherently in them a inoi'al or spiritual efficacy 
fitted to produce a direct moral or spiritual impression, may we not, 
in sober seriousness, thus make our appeal on their behalf? — If we 
have found, beyond all debate, tliat theses are expressly designed by God 
and are in their very nature peculiarly adapted to create a salutary im- 
pression of the Divine authority of Scripture — if we have found such im- 
pression, when actually produced, eminently calculated to awaken lively 
refieotion — to excite and stimulate a spirit of inquiiyr — ^to call fbrth the 
most intense and determined scrutiny — to i*ouse and concentrate man’s 
most active energies in seriously examining into the contents of that 
Revelation which unfolds the occasion, origin, and completion of the 
scheme of redemption ; or in candidly listening to the " glad tidings,” when 
powerfully proclaimed by the living voice ; — if we have found such 
serious examination, and such candid bearing, by bringing tlie soul into 
immediate juxtaposition with the conterting **Word of ZAfe^* wUmatdy issue, 
through God’s blessing, in saving evangelical conversion : — if we have 
found all this, not as the result of theoiy, hut of living actual experience, 
how dare we, without impeaching the Divine wisdom, and belying the 
testimony of sense, accede to the anti-Christian dogma, of late so strangely 
propounded,* that the external evidences have done cmd oan do litde or nothing^ 

* It li humiliating to think that any one who haa keen aolemnly set attart for the mlrlatry 
and defence of the Goqiel, ihould.be ao left to himself, as to write in such disparaging terms 
of the Christian cvidences^yea, and to Indulge in the offensive atyle of an iU-sv^preaaod 
anoer reapecUng tliemi aa “o«r boaXted evidences**-— jus: as if, they were mere unwarranted 
human devices^ manipulated In the Intellectual lalmratory of a' Paley or a Chalmers. Owr 
AoesM evidences ! In what sense can they be so deiignatod ? 1h none other than the blessed 
<lnspe] of our salvation ran be stvled, mar boasted Gospel t But away With a mode of txpret- 

X X 
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even as a mean towards eontersion ? How dare we asgume, for the past, 
without running counter to the history of Providence and of Grace, that 
these evidences. Divinely ordained, have done little ^ nothing ! How 
dare we infer, for the future, without the most boundless presumption, 
that they will do little or nothing, even as a mean towards ultimate saving 
conversion 9 

II. From the preceding narrative, it distinctly appears that there are 
cases in which the greatest accumulation of evidence may fail in produc- 
ing a proeCioal conviction either of the being of a holy God, or of the Divine 
origin of Christianity. 

Some there were of* the number of inquirers who, at last, freely ad- 
mitted the force of the evidence 'which proved the existence of a Great 
First Cause. But when pressed with something more specific, such as the 
decisiveness of the evidence in favour of his moral attiibutes, they pro- 
fessed to doubt. Probfd)ly the existence of a First Cause was, in their 
case, conceded, not so much in deference to the merit of testimony, as 
in order to fill up the cheerless vacuity in the soul,— to furnish some 
object to that religious instinct which no sophistry has ever wholly 
eradicated, — and to present a shield for the scorn and reproach of uni- 
versal man. These, by their conduct, proved that they would rather there 
had been no God at all. But if the existence of a First Cause must be 
allowed, they seemed resolved that it should be as vague, undefined, and 
non-interfering an abstraction os possible. 

In like manner, many who believed in a God of infinite perfections, pro- 
fessed to doubt or deny the conclusiveness of the Christian evidence. And 
what appeared more noticeable was, that the hostility of some became 
more potent, and that they gradually shrunk back altogether, just in pro- 
portion as additional light streamed around the subject of inquiry. Again, 
many who believed in the Divine authority of the Bible professed to be 
dissatisfied with the legitimac;y of any interpretation which might estab- 
lish that most obnoxious of all tenets to the natural man — the Divinity 
and incarnation of our Lord Jesus Chmt. 

In all this there was nothing new. In circumstaBces infinitely more ad- 
vantageous the same pliasis of character had been manifested. How many, 
w'ho listened to the prophecies, and witnessed the miracles, and heard the 
discourses of our Saviour, remained indifferent, or unbelieving, or posi- 

gSon which outrides all Chrittian feeling. The truth U, that in atrict propriety of ipeech, nei- 
ther “ the Gospel *' nor ** the evidences '* of the Gospel, can be called ouas, as to their origin 
or di'sign. Both become oars, by the special favour of God's i^ace. A particular manner 
of proclaiming or enforcing the Gospel message may be ours ; and one may be more signally 
fiivoured than another in the gift of preaching : but the Gospel preached is not ours^it is 
God's->Ood*s own infinitely wise and gradous rcheme of redeeming lost sinners. So, in the 
case of the evidences. The* particular mmwur of representing these may be ours. As in 
preaching, as here. One man— a Paley or n Chalmers— may accomplish the end with a hap- 
pier ellhattIuM another ; but the evidences propounded are not ours—they are God's— God's 
owti pecattarty chosen and appointed attesUtions of * Di\ Ine commission. So that, instead of 
** eisr hogstad evMenocs," we should be bound to substitute *' Qod’t boasted cvHlences "—and 
gpe #lieA«r we do not apprcxiiUate the vbr>' verge of blasphemy : 
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lively inimical ? The fact \s, that in all these cases, and in all alike, there 
was something more than mere simple ignorance to be removed. In all, and 
in all alike, worldly interest, pride, prejudice, and vicious propensi- 
ties, beclouded the intellect, hardened the heart, carnalized the affections, 
and seared the conscience to such an extent, that the natural tendencies of 
evidence, and the le^tiniate influences of truth, were wholly arrested or 
paralysed into utter impotency. Never were the words of Atterbury more 
truly verified : — It is not,” says he, ^ for want of strength that the ordi- 
nary ways of proof are rejected, but for want of sincerity in the minds "of 
those to whom they are proposed. And tho same want of sincerity, the 
same aversion from goodness, will be equally a reason for rejecting any 
proof whatever. To those who are resolved not to be convinced, all 
motives, all arguments are equal. He that shuts his eyes against a small 
glimmering, on purpose to avoid tho sight of somewhat that displeases him, 
would, for the same reason, shut them against the sun.” 

In fine, the great objection to Christianity and to the God of Christianity 
is their holiness. The great objector is sin — sin, in one or other of its hydra- 
headed forms. Those who obstinately persist in wishing that the religion 
of tho Bible were not true, or that the Jehovah of the Bible had no exist- 
ence, v:M not perceive the force of any amount of evidence adduced in 
proof of the reality of either. Only let us convince the most debased scep- 
tic of sin in the scriptural sense ; and, when made to cry out of the depths for 
deliverance, only let his soul be brought in contact with the Gospel catho- 
licon, by which the guilt of transgression is expiated, and the nature of man 
so transformed as to delight in the beauties of holiness, and we sliall be 
saved the trouble of answering the objections, or of supplying arguments 
to prove tho being of a holy God, or the Divine origin of a holy religion. 

TTie great objection to the Divine Author and Finisher of our faith is, his 
ineffable humility. The great objector is sin — sin, chiefly in the form of 
its eldest or first-bom, pride. Only let the haughtiest nationalist be con- 
vinced of sin in the scriptural sense \ and, when smarting under the scor- 
pion-sting of an upbraiding conscience, only let the eye of faith be turned 
to Immanuefs cross, where Infinite Reason itself is seen to be glorified in 
the wondrous expedient whereby God can be just and yet the Justifier of 
the ungodly, ^ — and we shall be saved the trouble of satisfying his scruples, 
or applying the canons of an elaborate criticism to demonstrate our blessed 
Lord’s Divinity. He whose soul has been truly awakened to a sense of the 
infinite malignity, guilt, and danger of sin, would no more dream of cleaving 
to the god of Deism, or tho saviour of Socinianisra, in preference to the Al- 
mighty Redeemer of catholic Christianity, — no more than the drowning man 
would, of clinging to the frailest broken reed, in preference to the life-boat 
which had already saved its tliousaiids, and could save thousands more, 
from a wateiy grave. 

It is delightful to be assured that there is an inexpugnable magazine of 
evidence always at our command^— evidence, whope ample miffieien<y miiet 
leave all men without excuse, and convict them of folly and erunmallty m 
their cont iuued unbelief. But it were well for the propagator of Christianity 
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whenever he can jtossiUy otOain a hearing, whether in the cose of an indi- 
vidual or an audience^ to overleap the rampant barrier assailable by the 
ai*tillery of evidence altogether ; and at once attack, by broad and down- “ 
1 ‘ight statements of Ck>spel tnith, tlie citadel of sin in the heart. If he suc- 
ceed in conying that stronghold, and elFcct the lodgment of an awakening 
conviction of “sin, and righteousness, and judgment,” then he may return 
and find tlie outworks of unbelief surrendered or ‘fallen without the play of 
u single weapon from the armoury of evidence. 

III. From the preceding imirative we may learn the inefficiency of ac- 
knowledged e\'idonce in producing con‘e8}>oiidcnt changes in the outward 
life and conduct. 

It^ on the ground of evidence which could not be gainsayed, many pro- 
fessed to believe in the being of a God, boundless in power, w'isdom, and 
goodue^^s, what ought to be the natural practical effect of such belief? 
Ought it not to be an endeavour to render to Him the homage of devout 
adoration, and loyal conformity to Ilis infinitely wise and beneficent char- 
acter ! Yet, among the entire class of Deists, we knew not one on whom 
Ilia evidential faith seemed to exert any practical influence. In fact, they 
perfectly realized Fuller’s description of learned unbelievers in the West, 
— They were Deists in theory, Pag.an8 in inclination, and Atheists in 
practice.” As regards Theism, — tho only consistent Theists in the world 
are the followers of Jesus. 

Again, if, on the gi'ound of evidence that could not be gainsayed, many 
professed to believe in the Divine autlionty of the Bible, ought they not to 
submit, with childlike docility, to the expressly revealed ivill of the Great 
Creator f And yet, with the profession of an evidential faith in Christianity 
on their lips, they laboured to ex^daiu away every thing which was repugnant 
to their antecedent wishes. They laboured to reduce the magnificence of 
the Divine economy within the nan'ow span of tlieir little conception ; in- 
stead of scaling the heavens by the ladder of Revelation, and dilating their 
souls by habitual converse with infinite magnitudes. Instead of those de- 
votions of gratitude and lov^ — the full affiuence of which constitutes the 
riches of a heavenly inheritance, and the refreshment of an everlasting 
solvation, — they practically lived without a temple,— without an altar, — 
without any devout adoration, or grateful offering of prayer or praise. 

IV. From the preceding naivative we may learn the utter powerlessness 
of all mere evidence, and all mere knowledge, in operating that internal 
change which is implied in conversion, or the vital experimental inception 
of the Gospel message. 

Some there were who not only believed in the being of an all-perfect 
Ciknl, and the celestial origin of the Christian Revelation, but who intel- 
midemtoodand professed to- embrace those views Of Divine truth 
wiM thn^holy Catholic Church has upheld in every age. And yet, these 
huHsklualn who gave no mnnifestatioii of the influence of real peiv 
i^ttal sellgicin These were eefent^c pbristiane, in the ^mc way as they 
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were scientific geographers or scientific astronoinera. They could do in 
reference to Christianity what they could in reference to human science. 
They could demonstrate the truth of its evidence ; they could follow the 
reasonings of Leslie, or Paley, or Chalmers, and prove the validity of their 
conclusions ; they could rehearse systematically the contents of the Bible, 
and point out the reciprocal bearings of its difiereut parts ; they could 
solve difficulties and remove objections. In a word, Christianity in its 
evidences and contents, they knew theoretically as a science. But Chris- 
tianity is more than a science, — it is a healing and remedial process ; and 
as such it was not known, because its vivifying and transforming power 
was not experienced. What do facts like these prove 1 Surely that 
something more than mere etidenee or mere knowledge is necessary to a saving 
efficacious reception of the Gospel, — as the divinely appointed method of 
justifying and sanctifying the guilty and unclean. And what is that in- 
diepensaUe something ? In the face of those charges of fanaticism of which 
the world is so lavishly prodigal, we solemnly declare our conviction, 
tliat that without wliicli neither evidence, nor even the preaching of 
Iho word, can savingly profit, is fAe infinence of God's Holy /Spirit » But 
the Holy Spirit ordinal ily works through the instrumentality of means. 
Wilfully to neglect these, were wilfully to dispense with the proffered 
blessing. To rest satisfied with the use of these, were to sink into the 
dotage of preferring the means as more excellent than the end, — as if the 
sinner were to I'eckon the task of excavating rubbish a nobler inheritance 
than the actual possession of the golden treasures. Oh let us, in the use 
of all our means, look upward to the Holy Spirit — whose Divine irradia- 
tions alone can illuuiine our darkness, whose Divine inspiration alone 
can breathe into our deadness the breath of new life — whose Divine touch 
ailoiie can enkindle our coldness into a flame, can sanctify all our know- 
ledge, — rendering it iutroductive of faith and love, and all those spiiitual 
graces wliicli bud and blossom in time, and ripen into fi*uit of glory through 
eteiTiity ! 

V. From the preceding nan-ative, we may distinctly learn the natural 
order and relative connection of all the different branches of evidence. 

The Ivistorical and miraculous evidence comes first in argumentative 
order. It has been called external ; because, as has been remarked, it is 
extenial to tlie Gospel message itself. It admits of being primarily ex- 
amined altogether apart from the system of doctrines which it accredits. 
To it, tlierefoi’o, we ai)peal in the case of unbelievers, who neither know 
nor cara any thing about the subject-matter of the Bible, and who boldly 
demand of us to prove to them that it contains a Divine Revelation. 
Proceeding on principles to which they Uiemselves give their ossent, we 
may extort from evei7 candid mind the conviction that God has, in very 
deed, revealed Himself to man. 

This conviction may again be ooiToborated by multifarious evidence, 
which has been termed istenioJ, inasmuch as it implies a measure of ac- 
qiiaiutance, more or less enlarged, with the style, stnictuvo, and contents 
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of the volume of Revelation. Thus^ the languor, style, and manner of 
writing used in the books of the Old and New Testaments, may be ad* 
mitted as proof of their genuineness ; and the vei*y great number of par- 
ticular circumstances of time, and place, and persons, together with the 
correspondences between Scripture statements and the natural and civil 
history of the East, become arguments in favour of both their genuineness 
and authenticity. Again, the system of moral government which the Bible 
exhibits ; the unity of the design and general harmony of all its varied 
contents ; the sublime and majestic simplicity of its diction ; the unrivalled 
exceUence of its morality ; the intuitive knowledge which it displays of 
the most hidden secrets of the human heart ; the unparalleled moral char- 
acter of the founder of Christianity ; the perfect coincidence of the scheme 
of redemption with the known attributes of God, and the actual condition 
of man ; — these, and many other kindred topics, have often been largely 
shown to furnish the strongest indications of the Divine origin and autho- 
rity of the volume that is characterised by them. 

Now, what is the legitimate eflPect of all those different branches of evi- 
dence ? It is to produce an overwhelming impression of the Divine autho- 
rity of the Hble, and an irrepressible desire to master its contents. Ac- 
cordingly, by the force and amount of all this rational evidence, whether 
external or internal, many were led to give eaiaiest heed to the reading 
and hearing of the Word of God. Still, for some time, there was no such 
intimate contact of the mind and the heart of any one, as to leave a gra- 
cious impression. At length, however, — to adopt and accommodate the 
noble language of Baxter,-^in the hearing and reading of the Bible, the 
Spirit of God was gracioudy pleased so to concur in the case of a few, as 
that the will its^ seemed to be touched with a ^ gust and savour of the 
goodness contained in the doctrine^ and at the same time the understand- 
ing, with an intemal irradiation, which bred such a certain apprehension 
of the verity of i^ as natora gives men of natural principles.” Now, this 
intemal knowledge, arising from the felt suitableness of " the truth and 
goodness of the Ghispel to their now quickened, illuminated, and sanctified 
soiils,’* was only another name for the ^ experimental evidence ” of the 
tmth of Christiaility. It was the result of that self-witnessing, self-evi- 
dencing light which, by the special operation of God’s Spirit, is, as it were, 
strack out of the Word itself, and made to lighten' on the soul in a fiash 
of conviction so vivid, as almost to extinguish the tiny lustre of all reason- 
ings hrom external evidence. And thus was realized, in its significancy, 
the of the beloved disciple, when he says, ** He that believeth on 

the Son of God, hath the witness in himself.” 

It hence appeaxa, how perIbcUy the different kinds of evidence harmo- 
nise hi their tendency and design. Still, they are so essentially distinct 
in diMcter^ that they may dxist either united or apart. When they do 
happily coexist in same individual mind, the man of God may be said 
to be |isrlbcty--4horoiiglily furnished in aU the evidences of his faith ; and 
able to give ssMy ons a reaOon for the hope that Is in him. When they do 
exiit it is of vastly more importance thM a man should possess the 
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** experimental ” Uian either the external or internal, or both together. 
Both the latter are invaluable, when viewed as means divinely ordained, 
or providentially sanctioned, towa/rdt uUmaU conversion ; bnt tiiey do not 
•Moestarily lead to, far less, neeeuar^ imply, conveimon. The former, or ex- 
perimental, cannot, in strict propriety of language, be understood, — ^tbat is, 
in reference to a particular individual, cannot be said to exist at all, — ^un- 
less he possesses that spiritual light and discernment which imply, that 
he is bom again,’* and is a new creature in Christ Jesus. 

Suppose a Jew situate in the remotest extremity of Palestine. He has 
heard of the temple of the Lord at Jerusalem ; but .having never accom- 
panied his brethren to share in the celebration of any of the anniversary 
solemnities conducted with such pomp and splendour in tliat sacred edifice, 
he chooses to shield his negligence by sceptically pretending to doubt or 
deny its Divine origin and design. Overborne at length by the mass of 
historic testimony, and the reports of credible eye-witnesses, he is driven 
from a scepticism which could no longer coexist with a belief in his men- 
tal sanity. He now feels himself constrained, in consistency with his 
acknowledged change of sentiment, to take a journey to Jemsalem. He' 
reaches the precincts of the temple. How has he been brought thither ? 
It is by the force of eatemal etidence. 

He now surv^eys, with his own eyes, the gorgeous pile. Glorious witli- 
out, he finds it all glorious within, — enriched and embellished with an infi- 
nite variety of the useful and the oriiameutal, — and yet every variety con- 
tributing to compose the one great and harmonious whole. When he 
well notes with what inimitable skill all the materials have been selected 
and combined ; all the parts proportioned and adapted to their alleged 
uses ; all the appurtenances regulated and conformed to thrir professed 
design, the uses and the design being worthy uf infinite purity and infinite 
love ; — and when he finds all, and all alike, both means and end, more 
than corresponding witli his most dilated conceptions of the majesty and 
the goodness of the God of Israel, — ^how can he help exclaiming, surely 
this w none other than the House of God ! Whence this confession ? It 
is from the force of itUemal evidence. 

Once more : while our traveller is gassing, in rapt admiration and delight, 
at the venerable and hallowed forms around him, the Shekinah or cloud 
of glory — the daaztin g and overawing symbol of Jehovah’s immediate 
presence— suddenly descends and fills the temple. Does he now require 
any piocess of historic proof, any testimony of eye-witnesses, any com- 
parison of discovered coincidence between the Divine character and the 
temple rites and furniture, to assure his own mind that God is peculiarly 
present there f No. He at once exchums, Hmiofore I have heard by 
the hAyr«»g of the ear, and have concluded from the af^rdienskms of my 
understandii^ ; but now mine eyes have seen, — th^ have seen the glory 
of the King in his holy sanctuary ! Whence these emphatic words ! They 
are the i^ntaneous utterance of ejuperlmeniai sridcuoe. 

In all this there is a beautifully connected series of eTid€iioes--e8eh 
preceding step of which naturally leading to that which foUows. Still, 
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the order of the series might be reversed. Had our Jewish sceptic, with- 
out any refereuce to ezteniid or internal testimony, been at onoe trans- 
ported to the tabemaeies of Zion, at the very hour when Jehovah shone 
forth fiom between the ohembims, who can doubt that the fullest impres- 
sion of His sacred presence, and the inviolable sanctity of His temple, 
would be produced by such aensiUe manifestation of His transcendent glory ? 
In like manner, in the evidences of Christianity, there is a beautifully con- 
nected series. StUl, if, in the absence of external and internal proofs, the 
mind of the greatest infidel could be at once Introduced into the temple of 
truth, as delineated in the Bible ; and were tlie Holy Spirit to shine forth 
through the raediui^f the Word, from the height and eminence of llis 
royal pavilion, — who can doubt that the soul would be instantly penetrated 
with a sense of the presence of Divinit}’^ in His holy oracle, and receive 
the full impression of that divine knowledge which maketh men wise unto 
salvation ? 

The whole of this subject cannot be better concluded, than by a quota- 
tion from an eminent living Non-conformist divine (Dr Morison of Lon- 
don). Hefemiig to the case of one who, though a total stranger to the 
question of evidence in general, and, in the absence of all acute and 6])e- 
culative knowledge, believes in Christ as freely ))resented in t1ie*Gospcl, 
he proceeds to remark, that the evidence which such an individual will attain 
of the truth of Christianity, will be very distinct from every other species 
of evidence. “ Other branches of evidence have their existence irrespec- 
tive of a recipient ; but this depends on the very act of reception, and, 
previous to that important act, can have no existence. Other branches 
of evidence are so many arguments, to show the wisdom of embracing, 
and the folly of rejecting, the Christian faith. But this is that lost, that 
crowning evidence, which, in the order of nature, succeeds all other evi- 
dences ; which is not so much an argument for the reception of the Gos- 
pel, as a declaration that it has been received ; that an experiment lias 
been made, and that Christianity is all that to the Divine cliaracter, and 
all that witli respect to the condition, chaiucter, and happiness of man, 
which it professes to be. When the Gospel thus comes into actual con- 
tact with the soul V>f man, when it is received in the spirit of love, it 
shines into the heart in the full blaze of its own evidence, and gives forth, 
on the convictions of the mind, the most satisfying proof that its origin 
is of God. Thus it is, that the faith of the genuine Cliristian does not 
rest exclusively, or even mainly, on the general evidences of the Gospel, 
however striking ; but on the }>ower of God, coiifinning its genuineness, 
by its mighty workings in his own heart. The conviction which he thus 
reaches, is less the result of spfcut^ion than of feeling^ (or rather, conscious- 
f ^ for, as no reasonings in the world could be so powerful to convince 
him of the existence of the sun, as his own ^lerceptions of the light and 
heat of that glorious luminary ; so, no argument in defence of the Gospel 
can be so vivid or pemuuient in its impression, as the consciousness of 
God's own manifestation to the soul ; a manifestation which never fails 
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to impress the conviction, that the Cknrpel is alone the power of God, and 
the wiidom Of God, to tfwry oh^ that bdiete^” 

Vf. PVosn the preceding narrative, we may leam the totally diffaient 
aspect under which the Bible appears to the same mind, when seen merely 
by the light of the natural understanding, and when seen in the light of an 
understanding iSmminated 6y Spirit of God, 

ko subject called forth more frequent expressions of grateful surprise 
frmn some of those who, through grace, had been brought to believe, than 
this. Though many dificulties had been solved, and many objections 
bad been removed, by the application of sound knowledge and exegetic 
criticism, yet up to the period of their conversion, much, very much, of the 
Bible appeared dark, unmeaning, or involved in inextricable confusion. 
But after their hearts became savingly impressed, the very passages to 
which some of these epithets had been most lavishly applied, appeared 
most luminous, and fraught with divine sense and harmony. So literally 
was the apostolic saying verified, — that the natural man receiveth not 
the things of the Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness unto him ; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned.^* 

To the men of the world, such language sounds little better than mys- 
tical jargon. But it expresses a simple literal fact. Let an individual 
when a youthful tyro, and afterwards when he has scaled the heights of 
science, survey a museum of natural history. Will not the eye of the 
philosopher read an almost infinite variety of meanings in every object — 
ihsanings tbet were wholly undiscerned by tlie eye of the child 1 And 
yet, in btith cases, is not the outward natural light the same ? Is not the 
image of all things on the optical reUiia the same too ? True ; but in the 
latter case, there is now superadded the iuterior light of cultivated reason 
and enlarged knowledge ; and this makes all the difference. For it is in 
the blaze of the superadded light that the visual organ reveals so many 
new wonders to the s^e spectator-mind. 

In like manner, in the volume of revelation, the same individual may 
be brought, even suddenly, to perceive an inexhaustible variety of mean- 
ing, previously undiscemed. Yet, iu both cases, the same form of words 
may be present to the outward eye ; the same amount of natural know- 
ledge stored up in the memoiy ; and the same general outlines of Biblical 
statement traced, so to speak, on the tablet of the understanding. Whence 
the didbrence t It is the communicated illumination of the Spirit of 
€M which manifests to the renewed soul- so many, new and precious dis- 
coveries. Without this divide light, the spiritual universe delineated in 
the Bible, can no u&ore emit distinct intimations of its constitution, order, 
and harmony, t^ the mind of the greatest philo80|dier that ever lived, 
the material univerae can omit distinct intiinations of its constituted 
order and harmony to the vision of the most ignorant child. Without 
this divine l%Iit, therefore, the man who inay be a living, moving, Cyclo- 
pMlii of natural knowledge, ia no more qualified to dictate in ^iritual 
things to the most illiterate aaint, than the lattei' is enabled (c prescribe 

yy 
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to him in matters of recondite ecienoe. t^thont this diTine ligli^ ho 
who would pretend tO'CiiticiBe and annihilate the redemptive of 

Bevelation, mnet oommit an act of aa egregionO folly in the of all 
h<dy intelligeneeSy aa muat the man* in the eye of the acientifio woxld, 
whb would pretend to eicamme and demolish the Newtonian ayatem of 
aatronomy^ without ever haidng solved one geometric problem^ or per* 
formed one experiment on the phydoal properties of matter. Or^ to vaiy 
our iUuBtration— To an unapiritualised mind^ numberless paaaagea in the 
Bible appear like natural objects in the dark ; and to a mind iUuminated 
by divine graoe» like the same objects in the light of day. 

VII. From this narrative we may derive fresh illustration of the uni- 
veraal identity of the soul of man ; and the universal adaptation of the 
Coq^iid remedy^ 

Under the separate and combined influences of climate, cultivation, 
government and a thousand contingenciei^ the body of man may have 
assumed forms, apparently so dissimilar, as to furnish some plausible pre- 
text for the wild and unsubetantial reveries of those who have feigned, 
that different original stocks have been planted on different and distant 
shores ; and the mind of man, subjected to influences not less varied, 
may have exhibited aspects alike calculated to perplex, though not eon- 
found, the sober inquirer after truth. But however complex the evidences 
that have been accumulated in proof of the physical identity of in 
all regions of t&e globe, the power of speedily and totally nisrimilating 
the bodily frame in external appearance, has been found nowhere to 
exist. Not so in the world of qurit. Here the proof of universal identity 
is inseparable from the power which can assimilate all minda and 
power is Christianity, accompanied by the quickening energy of dirine 
grace. What can be more diasimilar than the mind of a blinded. Hindu 
idolater or atiieist, and the mind of an enlightened British Chriatian f — 
the former swoln with errors the most monstrous, or reduced many de- 
grees below the zero of erdinaiy unbeli^ ; the latter replenidied with the 
most ennobling truths I And yet have we not seen the fbnner hnmght, 
by the mediestive power of Christianity, into a state of perfect homoge- 
neoumeaa with the latter, — and that, too, in all the moat aeeret qiiings 
and depths of thought, and in all the loftiest sosrisigs of fitith I 

If fuiher evidence be winted mi 'this snljlss^ it nay be found in the 
following mitrset,— being the conciudiwg of n vsiy letter received 
from one of our converts since my fetum to this cosntry. It was written 
upwards of two yean sitiiaequSiit to hia bapHsinj and thua proves that 
bis q^t lemained nnehanged. It ia not a tnnriation from the vsmar 
enlar dialect of Bengal ; the writ^ had learned Engtiah, and here aro^the 
veiy words aa thqy flowed direct from hia own, pen. It is dated frm 
Futtehpore^ beyond dllahsliad, where he obtained the qipointmeat of 
heed lusster of a OIniatian Tbeoonclhsiimk swMsiss 

fsBoipis— 

^ In concluakm, my dear Sir, I wittWy to acquaint you with the pr e a e nt 
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state of my mind. After I was separated ftm ywi iia July tSS^ 1 was 
almost thrown alone kto the world. Often 1 was tempted to be Impe- 
lesi^ and felt the ne^ of your society. When I ibel my lonesomeiteoi^ 
or want of a friend to open my heart tc^ I go to Un irho is eror kind 
to me, and disclose my secrets. He is the onfy soaroher of all those that 
are lost. He is the only friend of all the birolseiidiearted. He is the 
true leader, who leads out of the work and temptation, particularly to the 
new and inexperienced. Jesus is sweet unto aU those that eall npon him 
in faith. Did He not promise that He shall he with me even nnto the 
end of the world — ^then what fear t * Let your ioins be girded about, and 
your lights burning 1 ’ Buoh are my expressious in the hour of temptation. 
Oh what a comfort to, have Christ always, and have fellowdiip with Him ! 
Is it not a great bles^g to have Christ, a ftdend, a companion, iand a con- 
ductor in all things. Then let these lines be my oontintud expresiiva : — 

^ If on my face, for thy dear name^ 

Shame and reproaches be ; 

AU hail reproach, and welcome shame. 

If thou remember me.’ 

Oh what a great mistake of them that are stiU wandering, not know- 
ing where to harbour at ! Did not our Lord pronoonoe peace on all 
those that are his I * Peace I leave with you, my peaoe I give unto you, 
not as the world giveth, give I unto you : Let not your heart be troubled, 
neither let it be afraid.’ Is this peace pronounced not for all ! I say it 
is for all, whoever he may be ; whatever nation or country he belongeth 
to ; so I am sure Hit peace resteth on me so long as 1 have sufficient frith, 
even unto the snd of my life. 

" My dear Sir, I kept you longer than I riiould. have done, but with a 
few more lines 1 wiU conclude. Although wp are separated by sig^t, 
stiU our hearts are combined in the Lord. As for my part, 1 ^d that 
the hearts which are once in the feUowship of Jesus, cannot on any 
account be separated, neither by time nor by distance. We are merely 
separated by earthly boundaries ; but our Christian .love grows stronger 
and stronger as the ^y of salvation approaches. Only a few thousand 
miles ore between you and me ; but I have you always in my heart, and 
make mention of you in my prayers : you are scarcely gone out of my 
sight. But oh, remember me sometimes in your prayers. Fray not only 
for my sinful soul, that 1 may be kept faithful unto death, bnt also, and 
especially, for the souls of the poor heathens around me^ that they may 
eoon be freed from the chain of Satan, and be blessed in the name of Jesua^ 
Whether 1 live or die, let Christ be glorified by the ingathering of sinners 
to Him. I have many more trials and temptations yet to me^ ; but lA, 
may I out short all of them through Him who is ever grarious to me. 
Those days are g«me by when we used to converse on reUgums topics ; 
more especially on Cairist's condescenrion to save^ poor sinnm. But we. 
have a sure h<^, that they will be renewed In a better place, and at.a 
better time ; when we come to dwell in the manriims erf our Heavenly 
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Fi£tlier. Oh imf we soon come to that place^ and greet each other with 
a hrotherly emhracer-BUiging praises to the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
for ever and even Amen.— Yours affectionately, 

GorsE VAVTU Nuhdy ” 

These lines, in their touching simplicity, require no comment. It surely 
is not possible for any experienced Cliristian to peruse them, witliout being 
sensible that he is holding converse with a mind, not only generically, but 
specifically the same as his own, — that he is in union and communion with 
a perfectly congenial spirit,— a spirit new-moulded and fashioned after the 
similitude of Christ^a spirit, whose heavenward breatliings would, with 
talismanic effect, mark out its possessor from amidst the countless throng 
of his turbaned countrymen, as belonging to the spiritual confederacy and 
brotherhood of the fb'^h^l. 

have alreatiy heaiu of the triumplis of Uie Cross in every quarter 
of the globe. And here is an additional voice from the very centre of 
Satan's dominions in the Eastern World,— announcing in accents that 
cannot ' lisunderstood, what Christianity can do for a poor idolater, 
who om apremely delighted in the brutal and bloody wo 'ship of Durga 
and Ka proclaiming with an authority which cannot be resisted, that 
the Gospel is verily the power of God, and the wisdom of God, unto 
salvation, to every one that helieveth. Truly, Christianity is thus proved 
to bean ever germinant seed of undecaying vigour ; and, in its transform- 
in^ influences, wholly independent of earthly change. It is tb« same in 
the temperate as in the torrid zone : the same in the torrid as in the frigid. 
It is not scorched by heat, nor benumbed by cold. Age does not diminish 
the freshness of its bloom : soil does not affect its nature : climate does 
not modify its peculiar properties. Amid the burning sands of Africa : 
amid the fri)st*hound solitudes of Greenland : amid the wildernesses of 
America : amid the fertile plains of India it still shoots up and flour- 
idies^the same plant of renown,-*-the same vine of the liord’s planting. 
And we live in the assured hope, that ^aU kindreds, and tongues, and 
peoples^ and nations," will one day rend the heavens with songs of 
praise, w^hen privileged to take slieiter under its aU-covoring shad^ and 
draw refreshing nonrishmCnt from its perennial fruits— Amen ; yea, and 
Amen. 


THE END. 








